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Who  recently  returned  from  Europe  where,  at  the  invitation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  he 
participated  in  the  work  of  drafting  the  arrangements  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


TO  THOSE  who  are  seeking  indica- 
tions of  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  United  States, 
the  recent  gathering  of  the  American 
Legion  is  an  important  event.  For 
the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been  annual 
conventions  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
One  of  these  bodies,  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  has  drawn  its  membership  almost 
exclusively  from  the  North;  the  other  organiza- 
tion has  just  as  inevitably  represented  the 
Southern  States.  However  excellent  the  ser- 
vice these  organizations  may  have  rendered 
in  promoting  comradeship  and  patriotism, 
the  fact  remains  that  they  were  sectional, 
that  their  influence  was  exerted  to  the  per- 
petuation of  sectional  memories,  that  neither 
could  be  regarded  as  a  force  which  made  for  a 
real,  unified,  national  spirit.  The  recent  gather- 
ing at  Cleveland  presented  an  entirely  diflferent 
character.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the 
American  Legion  will  be  a  powerful  influence  in 
American  life.  Just  how  it  will  exert  this 
influence  is  not  apparent,  yet  one  fact  is  clear: 
its  great  tendency  will  be  a  nationalizing  one. 
Its  membership  is  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  it  represents  every  section,  every 
race,  every  religion,  every  political  party,  and 
every  social  grade  which  goes  into  the  making 
of  the  American  complex.  The  descendants 
of  Plymouth  and  of  Jamestown  here  find  them- 
selves in  close  association  with  the  northwestern 
Europeans  who  did  so  much  to  people  the 
country  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — the  Irish- 
man, the  German,  the  Scandinavian;  while 
the  still  more  recent  arrivals,  the  Italian,  the 


Hungarian,  the  Pole,  the  Slovene,  the  Jew, 
discover  that  they  also  are  parts  of  a  coherent, 
unified  nation.  1  ndeed,  in  its  comprehensive  rep- 
resentative character  there  is  no  organization 
which  can  be  remotely  compared  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  All  these  several  elements  are  now 
joined  together  by  splendid  memories  and  by 
what,  properly  exercised,  may  be  a  splendid  pur- 
pose. They  all  have  the  pride  of  achievement, 
and  of  achievement  for  a  national  end. 

It  may  become  the  greatest  "Americaniza- 
tion" force  in  our  life.  Its  membership  of 
more  than  a  million — a  membership  which 
will  greatly  exceed  that  number — should  pro- 
vide the  strongest  possible  bulwark  against 
certain  insidious  elements  which  are  now  at- 
tempting to  undermine  all  lands,  including 
our  own.  Splendid  as  may  be  its  future,  how- 
ever, the  Cleveland  meeting  disclosed  that 
there  are  certain  dangers  that  may  decrease 
its  effectiveness  and  perhaps  destroy  it  alto- 
gether. The  Legion  should  exist  for  the  coun- 
try: the  country  should  not  exist  for  the  Legion. 
Its  chief  energies  should  be  devoted  to  stimulat- 
ing enthusiasm  for  a  unified  Americanism, 
for  single-hearted  public  service,  not  to  serving 
itself.  It  should  be  organized  to  give — not  to 
obtain.  Its  members  on  the  battlefield  have 
already  upheld  the  type  of  Americanism — 
that  of  sacrifice — which  should  guide  them  in 
their  future  activities.  Any  lapse  from  this  ideal 
would  be  a  national  calamity.  The  United 
States  now  has  a  great  soldier  organization 
which  represents  all  sections  and  all  elements;  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  represent  also  all  the 
finest  things  in  the  American  character. 


DR.  FRANK   E.  SPAULDING 

Chairman  of  the  newly  organized  Graduate  School  of  Education  at  Yale  University,  which 

marks  Yale's  entrance  this  \ear  on  a  large  scale  into  the  educationally  all-important  field  of 

training  of  men  and  women  for  the  profession  of  teaching 


WILLIAM  D.  STEPHENS 

Governor  of  California,  whose  strong  presentation,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  California's 
viewpoint  on  the  Japanese   situation   has   greatly   affected  the   attitude   of  the   Federal 

Government  toward  that  issue 


JOHN  A.  STEWART 

Executive  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  that  is  promoting  the  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration of  the  First  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Mayflower  Compact 


CARL  AKELEY 

Naturalist,  sculptor,  taxidermist,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  studying  animals  and  improving 
the  methods  of  portraying  them  to  the  public.     Mr.  Akeley  begins  in  this  number  of  the 
World's  Work  a  series  of  articles  on  his  adventures  (See page  73] 


FREDERICK  W.  GALBRAITH,  JR. 

The  new  national  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  elected  at  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
vention, held  recently  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Self- Revelation  of  Presidential  try  in  pursuit  of  the  Presidency;  his  experience 

Candidates  ^^s  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  revelation  of  his 

unfitness  for  the  office  which  his  speeches  gave 

THERE  is  no  experience  which  quite  so  largely  explained  his  disastrous  defeat.     His 

completely   reveals  a  man's   character  opponent,   Pierce,  who  remained  invisible  in 

and  personality  as  a  presidential  cam-  his  Concord  home  all  through  the  campaign, 

paign.     Unknown  as  the  candidates  may  be  won  the  greatest  victory  since  the  days  of  Mon- 

when  presented  by  the  nominating  conventions,  roe.     Lincoln  similarly  remained  in  retirement 

their  outlines  stand  out  fairly  distinctly  on  elec-  at  Springfield  all  through  the  bitter  campaign 

tion  day.     The  present   contest   has  demon-  of  i860.     In   1884,  Cleveland — the  successful 

St  rated   this  fact   again.     Last   July   Senator  candidate — kept  office  hours  the  larger  part  of 

Harding  and  Governor  Cox  were  little  more  the  time  in  the  Governor's  chamber  in  Albany, 

than  names,  but  both  men  are  now  pretty  well  while  James  G.  Blaine,  the  defeated  aspirant, 

known.     Both,  in  the  last  three  months,  have  was  tearing  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 

been    painting   their    own    portraits    for    the  the    other.     McKinley's    porch-campaign    of 

enlightenment  of  the  thirty  or  thirty-five  mil-  1896,  when  contrasted  with  Bryan's  mighty 

lion  men  and  women  whose  votes  they  seek,  peregrinations,   is  another  evidence  that  the 

Their    personal    attributes,    their    characters,  chances  favor  the  man  who  stays  at  home, 

their  opinions  on  public  questions  were  all  more  though  the  experiences  of  Roosevelt,  who  cer- 

or  less  mysterious  in  July,  but  they  are  now  no  tainly  was  a  much  traveled  candidate,  shows 

longer  great  political  secrets.     That  fierce  light  that  the  rule  is  not  invariable.     Yet  had  Justice 

of  publicity  which  beats  upon  a  presidential  Hughes    remained    in    his   Adirondack   camp 

candidate   has    disclosed   enough  information  during  the  campaign  of  19 16— Mr.  Wilson,  it 

on  these  essential  points  to  guide  the  voter  in  will  be  recalled,  hardly  left  his  summer  home  in 

making  his  fateful  choice.     What,  then,  does  a  *  New  Jersey — there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would 

comparison  of  these  two  men  reveal?  have  been  President. 

The  personal  side,  as  distinguished  from  char- 
acter, is  important.    All  Americans  demand  Senator  Harding's  Good  Nature 
that  their  President  shall  be  a  man  who  will 
look  and  act  the  part;  they  do  not  object  to  a  ^  1  ^HUS  Senator  Harding's  campaign  policy 
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certain  amount  of  dignity,  good  manners,  and  a  I  has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  por- 
general  deportment  which  reveals  a  deep-seated  X  traying  himself  in  his  most  favorable 
respect  for  the  presidential  office.  These  light.  His  speeches  have  been  carefully  pre- 
things,  of  course,  are  not  so  important  as  abil-  pared;  they  have  not  been  the  hasty,  dis- 
ity,  honesty,  sincerity,  courage,  and  states-  jointed  and  frequently  undignified  improvisa- 
manship,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  disregarded,  tions  such  as  those  upon  which  Mr.  Cox,  jump- 
On  this  purely  personal  side,  there  can  be  little  ing  from  town  to  town,  has  been  compelled  to 
question  that  Senator  Harding  has  made  a  more  rely.  The  first  impression  gained  is  that  Senator 
creditable  showing  than  Governor  Cox.  The  Harding,  whatever  may  be  his  defects  as  a  world 
kinds  of  campaign  in  which  the  two  men  have  statesman,  is  an  exceedingly  courteous  gentle- 
engaged  have  given  the  Republican  candidate  man.  If  he  is  elected,  good  nature,  both  to 
a  great  advantage.  The  front  porch  is  a  far  political  friends  and  to  political  enemies,  will 
safer  campaign  forum  than  t^e  tail  end  of  a  once  more  become  the  prevailing  note  in  the 
Pullman  car.  The  carefully  prepared  speech,  White  House.  Not  a  rasping  sound,  not  an  un- 
made in  response  to  the  mechanically  arranged  generous  or  impolite  thrust  at  his  adversaries, 
visit  of  a  "delegation,"  presents  fewer  chances  has  proceeded  from  the  Marion  front  porch. 
■for  "breaks"  and  generally  unseemly  be-  The  Senator's  speeches  may  be  properly  criti- 
havior  than  the  happy-go-lucky  extemporiz-  cised  for  their  vagueness,  for  their  lack  of 
ings  of  the  "swing  around  the  circle."  The  original  thought,  for  their  occasionally  conflict- 
national  sense  of  propriety  has  greatly  changed  ing  character,  and  for  their  old-fashioned  Re- 
on  this  subject  since  the  Civil  War.  Our  publican  self-sufficiency,  but  they  are  certainly 
grandfathers  regarded  any  active  solicitation  not  lacking  in  the  decencies  of  political  contro- 
of  votes  by  presidential  candidates  as  undigni-  versy.  And  this  is  another  case  where  style 
fied  and  improper.  General  Winfield  Scott,  is  the  man.  Senator  Harding's  preeminent 
in  1852,  was  the  first  man  who  toured  the  coun-  personal  quality  is  amiability.     In  this,  as  in 
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so  many  things,  he  is  McKinley  again.  This,  has  begun  his  quarrel  with  the  coordinate 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  invariably  the  high-  branch  even  in  advance  of  the  election.  When 
est  attribute  of  a  President;  a  few  years  ago,  conciliation  should  be  the  order  of  the  day,  he 
iwhen  "the fighter"  and  the  "hard  hitter"  were  has  proclaimed  the  policy  of  a  "fight  to  a  fin- 
the  types  Americans  chiefly  applauded  in  ish."  The  result  is  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
their  public  men.  Senator  Harding's  tempera-  ment.  Governor  Cox  is  as  unpopular  with  the 
ment  would  have  been  a  positive  disqualifica-  Republican  party  as  is  Mr.  Wilson  himself, 
tion.  But  the  last  six  years  has  demonstrated  He  is  already  on  as  bad  terms  with  the  Senate 
that  "a  spirit  of  accommodation"  has  its  uses  as  is  the  President.  His  disposition,  as  re- 
in the  American  system;  at  least  that  there  are  vealed  in  the  campaign,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
periods  in  our  history  when  it  may  have  value,  nourishes  bitter  antagonisms,  who  loves  to 
At  the  present  moment  the  affairs  of  the  Amer-  reward  his  friends  and  to  punish  his  enemies, 
ican  Government,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  and  who  would  use  his  office  to  build  up  a  court 
demoralized;  the  ultimate  cause  is  purely  per-  party  of  sycophants.  Moreover,  his  tempera- 
sonal;  the  qualities  of  the  President,  his  inabil-  ment  apparently  has  many  of  the  Wilsonian  de- 
ity to  take  advice,  to  submit  to  any  will  but  his  fects  without  many  of  its  stronger  points, 
own,  and  his  unconcealed  contempt  for  his  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Wilson,  he  is 
political  opponents — the  Nation  has  an  un-  certainly  a  man  of  intellectual  distinction; 
forgettable  illustration  of  what  havoc  an  uncon-  cheapness  and  vulgarity  are  not  among  his  at- 
genial  nature  can  work  in  its  affairs.  The  tributes.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Governor 
problems  that  face  the  next  Administration  are  Cox.  His  stumping  tour  has  been  a  barn  storm- 
peculiarly  those  which  will  demand  good  tem-  ing  progress.  A  man  of  genius,  like  Roosevelt, 
per  in  its  head.  The  next  President  will  need  could  shake  his  fist  and  assail  his  enemies  in 
the  cooperation  of  all  parties  and  of  all  factions,  old-fashioned  English  and  at  the  same  time 
To  establish  peace  with  Germany  a  two-thirds*  retain  his  dignity,  but  Governor  Cox  has  simply 
vote  of  the  Senate  will  be  required;  the  over-  succeeded  in  becoming  shrill.  The  "punch" 
mastering  fact  is  that  neither  party  will  possess  and  "pep"  which  he  has  put  into  his  campaign 
that  two-thirds  vote.  Thus  it  is  essential  might  have  succeeded  some  years  ago,  but  it  is 
that  the  next  President  shall  be  a  man  who  out  of  key  with  the  present  mental  state  of  the 
can  "get  along,"  not  only  with  his  political  American  people.  They  are  wearied  with  ex- 
supporters,  but  with  his  political  opponents,  citement,  with  rows,  with  back-biting;  the 
In  other  words,  personal  qualities  are  now  un-  President  who  can  perform  his  duties  with  a 
usually  important;  and  it  is  a  strong  point  in  quiet  efficiency  is  the  indicated  man  of  the  hour. 
Senator  Harding's  favor  that   his  campaign, 

while  it  has  aroused  no  admiration  from  the  Governor  Cox  and  the  "Republican 

Democrats  and  has  at  times  aroused  their  ridi-  Corruption  Fund" 
cule,  has  caused  no  bitterness. 

MORE  important  than  good  nature,  how- 
ever, is  fundamental  character.  Truth 
telling  and  sincerity  are  more  desirable 
^OR  the  same  reason  it  is  unfortunate  for  qualities  even  than  the  ability  to  remain  on 
Governor  Cox  that  his  attitude  from  friendly  terms  with  the  Senate.  How  do  the 
the  first  has  been  a  quarrelsome  one.  two  candidates  compare  in  this  respect? 
Whatever  qualities  of  temperament  he  may  The  discussion  involves  the  question  which 
possess,  urbanity  does  not  seem  to  be  among  has  most  conspicuously  figured  in  the  campaign, 
them.  "This  is  to  be  no  pink  tea  campaign,"  Mr.  Cox  has  chosen  to  minimize  the  subjects 
"no  pillow  fight,"  he  announces,  and  then  he  which  are  real  political  issues— our  foreign  policy, 
proceeds  to  denounce  his  adversaries  as  "liars,"  the  industrial  situation,  reconstruction  with  all 
"perjurers,"  "corruptionists"  and  calls  upon  its  problems,  prohibition,  immigration,  and  the 
theofficersof  thelawtoput  themin  jail.  That  like — and  has  devoted  his  main  energies  to 
is,  Governor  Cox  has  evidently  not  taken  to  exposing  a  great  Republican  plot  to  "buy  the 
heart  the  chief  lesson  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  Presidency."  In  almost  his  first  speech  after 
the  Wilson  Administration.  The  President's  his  acceptance  the  Democratic  candidate  de- 
quarrel  with  the  Senate  has  caused  most  of  our  clared  that  the  Republicans  were  raising  a 
present   national  misfortunes;  Governor  Cox  "huge  corruption  fund"  with  which  to  "pur- 
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chase  an  underhold  on  the  Government."  Mr.  senting  the  sums  which  it  was  hoped  could  be 
Cox  did  not  announce  this  as  a  suspicion,  but  obtained  by  a  canvass  among  fifty-seven  of  the 
as  a  fact;  he  boldly  invited  Chairman  Hays  and  largest  cities.  These  "quotas"  made  an  aggre- 
Senator  Harding  to  deny  the  truth  of  his  charge  gate  of  $8,145,000 — not  the  $1 5,000,000  which 
declaring  that,  in  case  they  did  so,  he  would  the  Democratic  candidate  had  promised  he 
present  his  "proof."  When  these  gentlemen  would  "prove."  The  higher  figure  turned  out 
promptly  made  this  denial,  Mr.  Cox,  in  a  to  be  an  assumption  on  Mr.  Cox's  part,  his 
speech  at  Pittsburgh,  brought  forth  his  "evi-  theory  being  that,  if  fifty-seven  cities  could 
dence."  In  order  to  weigh  this  properly  it  is  produce  J8,ooo,ooo,  the  rest  of  the  country 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  Governor's  pre-  could  produce  the  remaining  $7,000,000 — a  con- 
cise charges.  He  declared  that  the  Republican  elusion  entirely  unwarranted,  for  the  fifty-seven 
National  Committee  was  raising  a  fund  of  cities  and  adjacent  territories  included  in  the 
"$15,000,000";  that  the  contributors  to  this  "quota"  list  comprised  most  of  the  wealth  of 
fundwere"thefinancial  and  industrial  interests"  the  country.  Mr.  Cox's  other  "evidence" 
who  were  determined  to  control  the  Govern-  consisted  of  extracts  from  the  official  Bulletin 
ment  for  their  own  selfish  purposes;  that  the  of  the  treasurer's  office  of  the  National  Re- 
money  being  raised  was  not  "a  campaign  fund,  publican  Committee,  from  which  it  appeared 
but  a  corruption  fund";  and  that  one  of  the  that  an  elaborate  organization  had  been  formed 
ends  aimed  at  was  the  "purchase"  of  an  ad-  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  solicita- 
ministration  that  "would  use  the  bayonet  in  tion  of  subscriptions  to  the  Republican  cam- 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes."  "  I  will  paign  fund.  The  extracts  read  by  Mr.  Cox 
produce  evidence,"  said  Mr.  Cox  to  the  news-  consisted  of  exhortations  to  the'  Republican 
paper  reporters,  "that  will  convict  every  canvassers  to  work  hard  and  "to  get  the 
mother's  son  of  them,  the  evidence  of  a  deliber-  money."  This  so-called  "evidence"  clearly 
ate  plot  or  conspiracy  to  buy  the  Presidenc\'  of  showed  that  the  Republican  treasurer  had 
the  United  States."  organized  a  subscription  campaign  such  as  had 
Thus  the  material  which  Mr.  Cox  had  put  never  before  been  attempted  in  American 
together  was  apparently  specific  and  complete;  politics.  He  had  taken  for  his  model  all  those 
his  language  was  not  that  of  a  loose  campaign  "drives" — for  Liberty  Loans,  Red  Cross  Funds, 
orator;  it  was  the  kind  that  the  District  Attor-  colleges,  hospitals,  and  the  like,  which  have 
ney  uses  in  presenting  his  case  to  a  criminal  figured  so  extensively  in  recent  American  life, 
jury.  The  Democratic  candidate  promised  Indeed  it  appeared  that  the  Republican  treasury 
"proof,"  "evidence";  he  would  show  the  sum  had  taken  over  many  of  the  men  who  had  been 
involved — $15,000,000;  he  would  show  the  most  successful  in  those  "drives." 
source  from  which  it  was  to  be  derived — the 

"financial  and  industrial  interests";  he  would  Collapse  of  the  Cox  Charges 
show  the  purpose — "to  buy  the  Presidency." 

The  promise  held  forth  by  Mr.  Cox  was  that  of  T\UT  the  significant  part  of  all  this  was 
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the  greatest  political   sensation  in  American  K^   that  it  was  being  done  in  the  open.     It 

history.     Had  Mr.  Cox  presented  his  "proof,"  m^J    represented  an  attempt  to  collect  an 

the  revelations  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  the  adequate  campaign  fund  from  a  multitude  of 

Whisky  Ring  of  the  'seventies  would  have  been  small  subscribers — precisely  the  method  which 

mild   affairs.     Yet   never  have  the  sensation  the  Democratic  party  had  long  advocated  as 

mongers  been  more  disappointed.     A  careful  the  only  proper  one.     Mr.  Cox  had  charged 

analysis  of  Mr.  Cox's  "evidence"  showed  that  that  the  money  was  being  raised  "from  finan- 

the  candidate  had  actually  disproved  his  own  cial  and  industrial  interests";  but  politicians 

accusations.     He  attempted  to  show  that  the  who  are  seeking  to  levy  upon  Wall  Street  do 

Republicans  were  raising  a  mammoth  "corrup-  not  do  .so  by  organizing  a  large  canvassing 

tion  fund"  from  "financial  and  industrial  in-  bureau  and  flooding  that  district  with  circulars, 

terests";  the  mass  of  facts  which  Mr.  Cox  had  Their  methods,  in  the  past,  have  been  much 

collected  themselves  demonstrated  that  that  is  simpler  and  more  direct.     Mr.  Cox  did  not 

precisely  what  they  were  not  doing.  present  evidence  that  corporations,  "interests," 

Mr.  Cox's  chief  "evidence"  was  a  so-called  had  contributed  a  single  penny.     He  did  not 

"quota"  list,  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  show  the  slightest  "proof"  that  plans  had  been 

treasurer  of  the  Republican  Committee,  repre-  made  to   "buy  the  Presidency."     Though  a 
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committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  was  at 
the  time  investigating  campaign  funds,  and 
invited  Mr.  Cox  to  appear  before  it  and  present 
his  evidence,  he  refused  to  do  so.  The  reason 
is  apparent.  Before  this  committee,  Mr.  Cox 
would  have  been  subjected  to  cross-examination, 
and  his  fragile  information  clearly  could  not 
have  submitted  to  a  test  of  that  kind.  The 
present  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Mr.  White,  did  appear  and  said, 
with  admirable  candor,  that  he  had  no  informa- 
tion about  a  Republican  "corruption  fund." 
The  ex-chairm.an  of  the  Democratic  Committee, 
Mr.  Homer  S.  Cummings,  also  disassociated 
himself  from  the  Cox  charges.  A  few  days 
before,  Mr.  Will  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  had  taken 
the  stand  and  uncovered  all  the  facts  about  the 
Republican  campaign  fund;  from  this  it  ap- 
peared that  the  party  was  attempting  to 
raise,  from  a  mass  of  small  contributions, 
$3,079,037.20  for  national  purposes  and  about 
$1 ,000,000  for  state  purposes.  It  also  appeared 
that  less  than  §1,000,000  had  been  raised  up  to 
that  time.  "Mr.  Cummings,"  asked  Senator 
Reed,  "would  you  say  that  the  raising  of 
83,000,000  by  any  national  committee  would 
indicate  any  corrupt  purposes?"  "Certainly 
not,"  answered  the  Democratic  chairman.  He 
testified  that  the  Democrats  had  assembled 
82,300,000  in  the  campaign  of  1916.  Mr. 
Cox's  most  important  journalistic  supporter, 
the  New  York  Times,  also  refused  to  take  his 
charges  seriously.  "Nobody,"  it  says,  "be- 
lieves that  either  the  Republicans  or  the  Demo- 
crats are  going  to  make  a  corrupt  use  of  cam- 
paign funds  this  >ear;  that  is,  that  money  is 
to  be  expended  for  the  buying  of  votes."  Yet, 
after  the  failure  of  his  own  expose,  Mr.  Cox  has 
been  constantly  repeating  his  charge  of  a 
"corruption  fund";  after  the  Republican 
budget  had  been  shown  to  be  less  than 
85,000,000,  he  increased  his  own  estimate  and 
placed  the  Republican  fund  at  830,000,000. 

Headlines  as  Campaign  Arguments 

AS  A  contribution  to  political  information, 
Mr.  Cox's  sensation  has  not  been  impor- 
L  tant,  but  it  is  very  valuable  for  the  light 
that  it  sheds  upon  his  own  character.  Bryan 
can  indulge  in  wild  talk  of  this  kind  and  it  is 
possible  to  give  him  credit  for  really  believing 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  Mr.  Cox  so  indul- 
gently.    Mr.  Cox  has  spent  practically  all  his 


adult  life  in  a  newspaper  office.  Like  his  Demo- 
cratic associate,  josephus  Daniels,  also  a  news- 
paper man,  he  has  a  gift  for  headline-making. 
He  thinks  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
read  little  except  the  headlines  and  he  evi- 
dently believes  that  "snappy"  sentences  are 
the  most  effective  ammunition  in  a  presidential 
campaign.  In  an  attempt  to  meet  an  issue  of 
profound  importance,  that  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Washington  Navy  Department  in  war, 
Secretary  Daniels  ignored  all  the  vital  points, 
and  depended,  for  his  refutation,  upon  phrases 
and  gibes  which  would  form  gooid  headlines 
and  divert  public  attention  from  his  own  short- 
comings. Governor  Cox  has  evidently  adopted 
this  same  Daniels  method  in  fighting  for  the 
Presidency.  Instead  of  soberly  discussing  the 
great  issues  of  the  day,  he  is  depending  upon 
headlines.  It  is  incredible  that  he  really  be- 
lieves that  he  has  discovered  a  huge  "  corruption 
fund,"  raised  from  "financial  and  industrial 
interests"  to  "buy  the  Presidency."  There- 
fore the  only  conclusion  is  that  he  is  willing  to 
deceive  the  public.  One  can  imagine  what  an 
honest  and  rugged  Democrat  like  Grover 
Cleveland  would  have  thought  of  this  kind  of 
campaigning. 

Cox  and  Harding  on  the  League 

ON  THE  questionof  the  Peace  Treaty  the 
attitude  of  neither  candidate  is  satisfac- 
tory. Governor  Cox's  position,  as  he 
states  it,  is  an  impossible  one.  He  places  him- 
self on  precisely  the  same  platform  as  Mr. 
Wilson.  But  the  only  thing  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  recently  accomplished  in  foreign  affairs  is 
to  demonstrate  that  his  war  settlement  can 
never  be  adopted.  In  accepting  the  Wilson 
programme,  therefore,  Governor  Cox  simply 
pledges  himself  to  a  continued  deadlock  with 
the  Senate:  he  promises  to  do  something  the 
impossibility  of  which  has  been  abundantly 
shown.  Possibly  the  logic  underlying  this 
strange  position  consists  in  a  belief  that  "the 
great  and  solemn  referendum"  to  which  the 
President  called  the  Nation  is  now  taking  place. 
But  that  is  by  no  means  certain.  There  are 
other  issues  in  this  campaign  than  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  general 
public  is  thinking  much  about  the  Wilsonian 
covenant.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  perhaps  one  of  its  shortcomings, 
that  presidential  elections  seldom  turn  on  one 
predominant  cause.     If  there  is  one  "issue" 
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that  overshadows  all  others  now  it  is  probably  Germany  for  her  widespread  destruction.    The 

Mr.  Wilson  himself — and  this  includes  all  the  one  solid  argument  for  ratification  is  that  the 

political  theories,  policies,  attitudes,  acts,  and  Treaty  provides  these  essentials — not  because 

hesitations  that  an  experience  of  nearly  eight  it  contains  the  covenant  of  the  League.     It  is 

years  has  caused  to  be  associated  with  the  word  above  all   necessary  that   the   United    States 

"Wilsonism."     The  forthcoming  election  will  maintain  alignment  with  Great  Britain,  France, 

demonstrate  whether  the  American  people  ad-  and  the  other  Allied  Powers, 
mire  this  sort  of  thing  or  whether  they  do  not; 

the   qualities   of    Harding   or   of   Cox,    their  Forces  That  Make  for  Peace  and 

speeches  from  front  porches  or  back  railroad  Against   It 

cars  do  not  greatly  matter;  the  point  in  question 

is  "the  Administration."     Of  this  complex  the  r^  ENATOR  HARDING  is  not  happy  in 

League  of  Nations  is  only  one  constituent.     A  ^^   his  description  of  his  proposed  "associa- 

vote  for  Cox  could  not  be  interpreted  as  a  ^^   t ion,"  "Society",  or  "League";  but  the 

"mandate"  to  the  Senate  for  a  reversal  of  its  definite  commitment  of  the  candidate  is  not 

policy;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Senate  would  important;  here  again  historic  forces  and  not 

not  so  regard  it.     In  all  probability  Mr.  Cox  the  campaign  exigencies  of  presidential  aspir- 

himself,  if  elected,  would  not  attempt  to  secure  ants  will  determine  national  policy.     The  Sen- 

a  ratification  of  the  Treaty  that   Mr.  Wilson  ator  is  vague  because  he  himself  has  thought 

brought  back  from  Versailles.     The  League  in  out  no  definite  plan   of  world  organization, 

its  original  form  is  already  so  ancient,  and  so  and  he  is  right  when  he  says  that  this  is  not 

discredited,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  the  business  of  a  candidate,  or  even  of  a  Presi- 

in  Europe,  that  Mr.  Cox  might  as  well  attempt  dent;  it  is  a  task  for  the  wisest  statesmen  of  the 

to  restore  the  Amphictyonic  Council  as  to  or-  great  powers,  assembled   in  council.     On  the 

ganize  the  world   upon   the  Wilsonian   basis,  whole  question  of  international  cooperation  the 

Mr.  Cox  is  a  practical  man,  and,  despite  his  common  sense  of  Americans  is  rapidly  reaching 

campaign  speeches,  he  would  not  chase  this  sound    conclusions.     The   original   plan   of   a 

kind  of  a  ghost  after  March  4,   1921;  yet  his  great  international  charter  which  would  make 

speeches  do  commit  him  to  this  policy.  wars  impossible  had  great  attractions  two  years 

The  Cox  charge  that  Senator  Harding  has  ago,  but  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 

"wobbled"    on    this    issue    is    justified.     The  since  then  have  put  the  proposition  in  a  more 

Marion  speech  of  acceptance  clearly  favored  a  rational  aspect.     The  sober  fact  is  that  the 

separate  peace   with    Germany.     The    public  world  does  not  progress  this  way.     A  group  of 

reception    that    this    proposal  met  evidently  men  sitting  around  a  table  and  signing  their 

alarmed  Senator  Harding  and  his  advisers,  for,  names  to  a  piece  of  paper — this  is  not  the  way 

in  his  speech  of  August  28th — the  best  speech  war  is  to  be  abolished.     In  the  first  place  the 

made  in  the  campaign  by  either  candidate —  proceedingwashypocritical,  for,  out  of  the  large 

the   Senator  practically  reversed  his  previous  number  of  men  who  signed  this  document,  there 

programme.     He  now  declares  that  he  has  no  were  probably  not  half  a  dozen  who  sincerely 

intention  of  making  a  separate  peace — that  is,  believed  that  they  were  ending  war.     Most  of 

of  giving  Germany  a  helping  hand  in  her  present  them,  at  the  very  moment  of  signing,  were 

policy  of  escaping  the  consequences  of  her  great  arranging  "strategic  frontiers,"  realizing  "na- 

crime.     The   Senator   perceives   that    such    a  tional    aspirations,"    constructing   new    "bal- 

programme  is  something  which  the  conscience  ances" — in  other  words,  they  were  making  all 

of    the    American    people    will    not    tolerate,  those  readjustments  which  inevitably  end  in 

Strangely    enough    Mr.    Harding   still   favors  war. 

"peace  by  resolution,"  yet  he  does  not  explain  That  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  has  reached 
how  he  can  accomplish  this  without  making  a  the  point  where  it  seriously  and  sincerely  con- 
separate  treaty.  The  difficulty  is  that  Mr.  templates  the  abolition  of  war  and  is  prepared 
Harding,  like  the  majority  of  the  American  honestly  to  work  for  that  end,  is  plain;  yet  it  is 
people,  thinks  of  the  Treaty  merely  as  the  also  plain  that  the  continental  mind  has  not  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  there  is  much  more  in  slightest  perception  of  what  this  is  all  about.  A 
the  document  than  this;  it  provides  territorial,  hundred  years  ago  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind — that 
economic,  and  financial  guarantees  against  the  is,  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States — 
renewal  of  the  war;  it  exacts  reparations  from  started  to  abolish  the  duel;  after  several  decades 
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of  persistent  work  it  has  succeeded.     Yet  the  existence  is  the  development  of  its  own  people 

duel  has  not  yet  disappeared  on  the  continent,  Such  a  people  may  go  to  war — indeed  they  not 

though  it  is  daily  losing  strength.     We  did  not  infrequently    do — when    great     questions    of 

abolish  dueling  by  the  simple  process  of  passing  justice  are  at  stake,  but  the  influences  that 

laws  against  it,  though  such  laws  were  neces-  have  caused  most  European  convulsions  do  not 

sary;  we  abolished  it  by  creating  a  new  mental  concern  them.    In  other  words  democracy  itself 

attitude  that  dueling  was  barbarous,  silly,  in-  is  the  greatest  preventive  of  war.     A  survey 

effective  and  thus  unworthy  the  countenance  of  of  the  last  century  will  show  that,  as  the  nations 

decent,  educated  men.     Similarly  the  Anglo-  become  more   democratic,    they   become   less 

Saxon  mind  may  in  time  abolish  war,  and  by  bellicose.     That  is  the  reason  why  the  British 

precisely   the   same   process.     It    has   almost  Empire  and  the  United  States  are  less  inclined 

abolished  it  already  so  far  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  war  than  is  the  continent  of  Europe.     That 

peoples  are  concerned.     For  a  hundred  years  is  the  reason  why  the  consequence  of  the  Great 

the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  set-  War  which  most  makes  for  peace  is  not  the 

tied   all   their   disputes    by   peaceful    means.  League  of  Nations,  but  the  disappearance  from 

We   did   this   not    because    we    had    written  Europe  of  four  great  military  autocracies — 

agreements  to  do  it,  for,  at  the  time  most  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Tur- 

these  big  quarrels  loomed  up,  we  had  no  treaty  key.     Aggression  was  the  very  order  of  their 

of  arbitration — but  simply  because  the  practical  being.     The  ruling  motive  of  the  Kaiser  from 

and  enlightened  consciences  of  the  two  nations  childhood  was  to  add  to  the  domain  of  the 

had  dismissed  war  as  an  absurd  way  of  conduct-  Hohenzollerns;  the  organization  of  his  entire 

ing  international  relations.     That  is,  a  great  state  had  this  as  the  dominating  consideration, 

idea  had  become  part  of  the  settled  conscious-  If  the  new  Germany  and  Austria  revise  this 

ness  of  the  peoples  themselves.     It  is  a  fixed  fundamental  object,  and  in  future  devote  their 

part  of  their  consciousness  now,  so  fixed  that  energies  to  building  up  a  democratic  state — 

it  does  not  need  to  be  written  formally  on  then  the  world  will  have  taken  a  great  step 

parchment.     The  world  is  really  governed,  not  toward  the  peaceful  ideal.     We  shall  then  have 

by  treaties  or  legislation,  but  by  states  of  mind,  a  force,  a  mental  attitude  and  purpose,  making 

The  Anglo-Saxon  mentality  demands  the  peace-  for  peace,  and  this  is  of  infinitely  greater  value 

ful  settlement  of  international  troubles,   not  than  a  so-called  league,  hastily  scrambled  to- 

because  war  is  wicked  and  brutal  and  primitive,  gether  in  forty-eight  hours  by  incredulous  states- 

but  because  it  is  foolish,  wasteful,  and  incon-  men  whose  real  energies  were  being  devoted  to 

venient.     When    the    continental    mentality  quite  different  objects. 

has  become  solidified  into  a  similar  attitude,  Meanwhile,  any  steps  that  can  further  this 

then  there  will  be  some  chance  of  abolishing  general  purpose  are  praiseworthy.     The  League 

mankind's  most  devastating  evil.  of  Nations,  so  far  as  it  is  a  body  of  men  who 

meet  to  discuss  causes  of  war,  and  who  seek  to 

Democracy  the  Real  Preventive  of  War  provide  means  of  averting  it,  is  an  excellent 

thing.     Some    such    body    will    undoubtedly 

A  RIGID    League    of    Nations  covenant  emerge  from  the  present  welter  of  misunder- 

repeats   the    old    medical    mistake   of  standing.     The  thing  that  made  the  Hague 

doctoring  symptoms  instead  of  remov-  Tribunal  such  a  failure  was  Germany's  opposi- 

ing    the  causes    of    disease.     It    attempts    to  tion.     A  new  Hague  tribunal,  made  stronger, 

forbid  war;  but  war   is   not   the   disease;  it  will  stand  greater  chances  of  success.     A  fact 

is  only  the  symptom.     Anglo-Saxondom  has  which  portrays  the  present   curious  interna- 

reached  its   present   attitude  toward  war  be-  tional  position  of  the  United  States  is  that  an 

cause  it  has  so  largely  abolished  the  causes  of  American  citizen,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,wasoneof  the 

war.     A  people  which  looks  upon  the  state  as  chief  instruments  for  drawing  up  the  Interna- 

a  mechanism  for  promoting  the  welfare  and  tional  Court  of  the  League  of  Nations — -a  docu 

happiness  of  the  masses,  and  for  giving  every  ment  to  which  the  American  Nation  is  not   a 

individual  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  best  party.     This  fact  shows  also  that  Europe  does 

things  that  are  in  him,  necessarily  has  little  use  not  take  seriously  our  abstention.     The  world 

for  war.     It  is  not  looking  for  "  glory,"  it  is  not  knows  that  the  United  States  will  be  a  member 

attempting  to  become  great  by  annexing  pro-  of  the  new  association  which  is  to  be  formed, 

vinces  of  unassimilable  people — its  excuse  for  Irrespective  of  all  written  covenants,  however. 
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the  close  cooperation  of  the   British   Empire  France  and  Italy  a  right,  under  A.rticle  XI, 

and  the  United  States  is  the  influence  that  will  to  bring  the  question  of  Philippine  independence 

chiefly  promote  the  orderly  development   of  before  the  Assembly  or  Council  of  the  League? 

.mankind,  and  any  elements  which  seek  to  dis-  Of  course  not;  for  that  is  not  an  international 

turb  this  cooperation  are  the  most  dangerous  question;  it  is  purely  a  domestic  concern  of  the 

fomenters  of  world  war.  United  States.     One  can  imagine  the  indigna- 
tion that  would   sweep  over  this  country  if 

Harding  and  Cox  on  the   Irish  Great   Britain  should  make  any  such  move. 

Question  However,  Mr.  Cox  now  takes  the  stand  that  the 

political  separation  of  Ireland  and  Great  Bri- 

SENATOR  HARDING  has  introduced  a  tain — countries  which  have  been  part  of  the 
much  needed  note  of  manliness  into  the  same  state  for  eight  hundred  years — is  a 
campaign  by  his  attitude  toward  the  matter  in  which  the  United  States  has  a 
Irish  question.  In  his  governorship  campaign  direct  official  concern.  Of  course,  the  League, 
of  19 1 6,  Mr.  Cox  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  for  should  Mr.  Cox  have  the  opportunity  of 
support  to  the  German  population  of  Ohio,  carrying  out  his  programme,  would  immedi- 
going  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  American  ately  disclaim  any  jurisdiction;  the  only  re- 
and  German  navies  should  jointly  attack  the  suit  of  such  an  officious  act  would  be  to 
British  fleet — at  least  that  was  a  proposal  made  embitter  relations  between  our  own  people 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  his  newspaper,  The  and  the  British.  The  really  serious  aspect 
Dayton  News — and  now,  in  his  appeal  for  the  of  the  Cox  proposal  is  his  assumption  that 
so-called  Irish  vote,  he  proposes  to  make  the  the  independence  of  Ireland  is  an  issue  which 
question  of  Sinn  Fein  an  American  one.  The  our  American  President  could  properly  make 
full  purport  of  Mr.  Cox's  statement  on  this  his  own.  The  dangers  of  such  an  attitude 
issue  is  not  fully  understood.  It  is  more  than  a  as  that  are  almost  incalculable, 
sentimental  expression  of  sympathy  with  Ire-  One  quality  that  is  not  lacking  in  the  Irish 
land's  desire  for  self  government — that  is  a  people  is  a  sense  of  humor;  and  the  spectacle  of 
feeling  which  practically  all  Americans  share,  a  Presidential  candidate  holding  forth  the 
But  the  De  Valera  campaign  is  one  which  is  League  of  Nations  as  the  guarantee  of  Irish 
waged  for  absolute,  unfettered  independence,  independence  must  strongly  appeal  to  such 
Is  that  an  American  question?  Mr.  Cox,  in  men  as  Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  Frank  P.  Walsh, 
a  speech  at  Butte,  Montana,  declared  that,  Edward  F.  Dunne,  W.  Burke  Cockran,  Edward 
if  he  becomes  President  on  March  4,  1921,  F.  MacSweeney,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Irish 
he  will  promptly  "present  the  Irish  ques-  cause  in  this  country.  For  these  men  and  their 
tion  to  the  attention  of  the  League  under  associates  have  been  almost  the  bitterest  oppo- 
the  authority  given  by  Article  XL"  Evi-  nents  of  the  League,  and  they  have  opposed  it 
dently  the  clause  which  Mr.  Cox  has  in  mind  on  the  ground  that  it  meant  the  complete  des- 
is  the  following:  truction  of  the  Irish  cause.  In  his  speech 
"  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  each  Member  of  the  League  to  bring  to  protesting  against  the  Treaty,  Mr.  Daniel  F. 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Cohalan  singled  out  as  particularly  objection- 
Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affect-  able  to  Irishmen  this  very  clause  XI,  which 
ing  international  relations  which  threatens  Mr.  Cox  now  holds  up  to  them  as  the  guarantee 
to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  of  their  independence.  "  Under  no  condition," 
understanding  between  nations  upon  which  said  Mr.  Cohalan,  "should  Arctile  X  or  Article 
peace  depends."  XI  be  accepted."  Of  course  the  reason  for  this 
The  purport  of  this  clause  is  perfectly  plain.  Irish  objection  to  Article  XI  is  the  one  already 
It  concerns  only  international  disputes  and  explained — it  gives  the  Council  of  the  League 
questions  which  are  likely  to  develop  into  inter-  jurisdiction  over  international  questions  only 
national  disputes.  It  has  no  possible  reference  and  thereby  closes  the  door  to  domestic  ques- 
to  purely  domestic  matters.  There  is  a  con-  tions;  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  moral  and 
siderable  agitation  at  present  among  the  sentimental  aspects  of  the  Irish  difficulty, 
Filipinos  for  independence;  in  all  probability  Judge  Cohalan  is  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  know 
there  are  men  in  Great  Britain  who  sympathize  that,  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  certainly  a  domestic 
with  this  aspiration.     Have  Great  Britain  and  matter. 
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The  World's  Greatest  Potential  Tragedy  that  Great  Britain  should  be  compelled  to  use 

all  her  energies  in  a  struggle  with  the  United 

IT  IS  possible  that  Mr.  Cox,  in  thus  announc-  States;  the  result  would  be  that  a  dozen  enemies 

ing  his  intention  of  making  Irish  indepen-  would  at  once  attack  her  in  the  rear.     Ger- 

dence  an  American  question,  does  not  real-  many,  with  twice  the  population  of  France, 

ize  the  full  import  of  his  programme.     As  a  would  immediately  annihilate  that  nation,  and 

matter  of  fact  he  is  roughly  handling  one  of  the  become  supreme  upon  the  Continent.     All  that 

most  delicate  situations  of  the  times.     Though  has  been  won  in  the  last  five  years  would  vanish 

he  is  not  an  international  lawyer  he  ought  to  in  a  twinkling.     Japan,  left  with  a  free  hand, 

know  enough  history  to  understand  what  it  would  swallow  up  China  and  the  larger  part  of 

means  for  one  nation,  as  a  nation,  to  make  com-  Asia.     Australia  would  probably  be  lost  as  a 

mon  cause  with  the  rebellious  subjects  of  an-  great  democracy  of  the  white  race.     The  stan- 

other.     In  1779,  France  recognized  the  inde-  dards  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  which 

pendence    of    the    American    colonies,    well  Great  Britain  has  upheld  through  the  centuries, 

knowing  what  such  a  recognition  implied;  and,  would  give  way  to  a  universal  despotism  of 

indeed.  Great  Britain  and  France  immediately  body  and  mind. 

went  to  war.     There  are  those  who  argue  that  The  men  and  women  who  are  constantly 

American   recognition   of  the    Irish    Republic  stimulating  ill  feeling  between  these  two  nations 

would  have  no  such  devastating  consequence;  are  thus  attempting  to  set  history  backward 

yet,  should  Great  Britian  refuse  to  accept  such  and  produce  a  change  in  life,  in  government, 

a  logical  outcome  of  our  act,  she  would  abdicate  in  ideals  of  liberty    and   progress,   compara- 

her  standing  and  her  self-respect  as  a  nation,  ble    only   with    the    changes   brought    about 

But  of  course,  there  is  little  possibility  of  the  when   the   northern   barbarians   overwhelmed 

American  Government  taking  any  such  step;  the  the  Roman  Empire.     It  is  the  supreme  duty  of 

immediate  danger  of  the  Irish  problem  and  of  all  enlightened  men  in  both  countries  to  combat 

such  speeches  as  Mr.  Cox's  is  not  so  portentous,  these  devastating  influences  wherever  they  show 

It  is  that  such  statements  tend  to  accentuate  their  heads.     It  is  particularly  reprehensible  for 

a  state  of  affairs  which  is  already  sufficiently  Presidential  candidates  to  add  fuel  to  this  flame, 

acute.     He  indeed  would   be  an  extravagant  That  Mr.  Cox  seems  willing  to  do  this,  while  Mr. 

optimist  who  failed  to  recognize  that  there  are  Harding  refuses  to  make  this  particular  appeal 

many  influences  at  work  to  cause  bad  feeling  for  office,   is  a  fact   that  should  be  carefully 

between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  considered  in  estimating  the  relative  value  of 

These  influences  are  operating  in  both  coun-  the  two  men  as  occupants  of  the  White  House, 
tries.     They  are  personal,  racial,  religious,  as 

well  as  economic  and  political.    They  are  the  A  Great  Tide  of  Europeans  Flowing 

expressions  of  the  crassest  ignorance  as  well  ^o  America 
as  of  the  most  deep-seated  malevolence.     The 

patriotism  and  fundamental  common  sense  of  T    T     7  HAT  effect  will  the  World  War  have 
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both  peoples  will  unquestionably  prevent  these  \/\/     upon  the  racial  development  of  the 

forces  from  accomplishing  their  ultimate  aim  V    V       United  States?    This  was  a  subject 

— war;  however,  since  there  are  forces  which  are  which    was    largely    discussed    in   the   course 

working  to  produce  such  a  calamity,  it  is  worth  of  the  conflict.     Would  it  stimulate  immigra- 

while  to  make  some  attempt  to  visualize  what  tion  or  would  it  retard  the  westward  movement 

war  between  these  two  countries  would  mean,  of  the  European  peoples?    Any  one  who  was 

Any  one  who  thinks  that    such   a   conflict  even  slightly  familiar  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 

would  be  limited  to  the  two  nations  knows  little  immigration  found  little  difficulty  in  answering 

history.    Such  a  struggle  would  arouse  antago-  this    question.     A    great    European    war   has 

nisms  and  ambitions  which  havebeen  slumbering  always  increased  the  foreign  population  of  the 

for  centuries.    A  war  between  the  United  States  United  States.      Until  the  close  of  the  Napo- 

and  Great  Britain — between  the  two  mightiest  leonic  wars  our  population  had  increased  only 

states  in  history — would  demand  all  the  re-  slightly  from  immigration,  such  growth  as  we 

sources  of  both  peoples.     Whether  it  would  had  reached  up  to  1820  being  the  increase  of  the 

lead  to  our  destruction  may  be  disputed:  that  native  stock — the  old-fashioned  American  fam- 

it  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  British  ily,   in   the  first   decades  of  the   Nineteenth 

Empire  is  certain.     Imagine,  for  a  moment.  Century,  was  far  more  fruitful  than  the  present 
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generation.  The  Napoleonic  wars  left  Europe  to  our  British-born  population;  the  European 
in  a  state  of  ruin  and  despair  which  finds  a  wars  of  the  'sixties  were  instrumental  in  in- 
historic  parallel  only  at  the  present  time.  The  creasing  our  Germanic  elements;  yet  it  seems 
political  and  economic  unrest  was  particularly  inevitable  that  the  latest  war  will  start  in  this 
extreme  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  riots  and  direction  an  enormous  flood  of  southeastern 
burnings,  the  stoning  of  public  men  in  the  Europeans.  To  the  extent  that  these  peoples  can 
streets,  had  points  in  common  with  the  prole-  be  distributed  among  the  farms,  the  mines,  and 
tarian  uprisings  which  have  come  as  one  harvest  the  factories,  their  labor  will  be  welcome  at  this 
of  the  recent  war.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  time  of  labor  shortage  and  high  wages;  to  the 
first  large  immigration  to  the  United  States —  extent  that  they  mass  themselves  in  the  cities, 
a  movement  of  population  small  when  com-  increasing  congestion  still  further  and  adding 
pared  with  the  European  arrivals  of  recent  little  to  the  sum  total  of  the  Nation's  wealth, 
times,  but  large  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  the  new  arrivals  will  hardly  be  an  economic 
sailing  vessels,  with  accommodations  for  only  advantage.  Thus  the  old  problem  of  immigra- 
a  few  score  passengers,  provided  the  only  means  tion  again  confronts  the  Nation  in  practically 
of  transportation.  Similarly,  the  wars  extend-  the  same  form.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Con- 
ing from  1866  to  1871 ,  which  led  to  the  creation  gress  will  meet  it  intelligently  and  courageously, 
of  the  German  Empire,  caused  a  great  influx  Meanwhile  it  is  well  that  the  matter  of  Ameri- 
of  Germans  into  the  United  States.  Victorious  canization  has  received  so  much  attention  in  the 
as  Germany  was  in  those  struggles,  and  profit-  last  four  years, 
able  in  a  financial  sense  as  was  the  victory  over 

France  in  187 1,  the  German  people  still  suffered  California's  Problem  Is  America's  Problem 
great  hardship,  and  the  new  regime  of  universal 

military  service  made  particularly  attractive  '''  1   ^HE  Pacific  Coast  has  an  immigration 

the  p>eaceful  western  plains  of  America,  in  which  I      problem   which   is   peculiarly   its  own. 
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the  immigrant,  by  a  little  thrift,  could  easily  X  yet  it  is  one  in  which  the  Nation  as  a 
possess  a  farm  of  his  own.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  whole  is  deeply  concerned.  And,  after  a  care- 
expected  that  the  recent  cessation  of  hostilities  ful  survey  of  the  facts,  there  is  little  question 
and  the  reopening  of  the  steamship  lines  would  where  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
lead  to  large  arrivals  at  Ellis  Island.  That  will  lie — it  will  emphatically  be  with  California, 
expectation  is  being  more  than  fulfilled.  In  It  is  a  happy  augury  that  both  the  Presidential 
the  first  year  after  the  Armistice  800,000  aliens  candidates  have  taken  a  stand  which  is  entirely 
applied  for  admission,  and  the  arrivals  now  in  sympathy  with  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
average  5,000  a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,800,000  Coast.  For  the  time  has  arrived  for  plain 
a  year;  there  are  indications  therefore  that  the  speaking  in  the  matter  of  Japanese  immigra- 
year  1920-21  will  surpass  that  of  1907,  which,  tion.  There  should  be  no  acrimony  in  the  dis- 
with  its  1,285,000  immigrants,  holds  the  record,  cussion,  yet  the  Japanese  Government  and 
Indeed,  the  only  limitation  is  that  of  steamship  people  should  be  told  that  the  United  States 
facilities.  The  steamship  companies  report  has  a  definite  policy  and  that  nothing,  even  the 
that  all  their  space  is  booked  for  a  year  ahead,  prospect  of  war,  will  deter  it  from  that 
and  that  there  are  infinitely  more  aspiring  emi-  policy.  The  issues  which  are  raised  by  the 
grantson  the  other  sidethan  can  be  transported,  situation  in  California — and  not  only  in  Cali- 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  United  States  fornia,  but  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  other 
is  facing  the  greatest  period  of  immigration  outposts  of  the  white  race — are  fundamental, 
in  its  history.  With  the  existing  misery  of  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  is  that 
Europe,  and  the  plenty  which  still  prevails  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss  it  without 
in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  surprising  giving  offence,  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  it 
if  this  were  otherwise.  So  far  the  Government  should  not  be  discussed  Perhaps  the  greatest 
has  published  no  data  showing  the  origin  of  internal  problem  of  this  country  is  that  pre- 
these  latest  arrivals,  yet  in  the  main  they  seem  sented  by  the  existence,  side  by  side,  of  two 
to  be  practically  the  same  peoples  as  those  races  of  different  color  in  the  Southern  States, 
who  were  coming  in  such  large  numbers  before  Only  the  optimist  believes  that  any  satisfactory 
the  war — the  southern  Italians,  and  the  miscel-  solution  of  this  problem  will  ever  be  found;  there 
laneous  races  of  Poland,  Austria-Hungary,  and  are  probably  few  Americans  who  would  not 
Russia.     The  Napoleonic  wars  added  mainly  like  to  go  back  three  centuries,  and  begin  again 
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the  peopling  of  the  Southern  States;  should 
such  a  thing  be  possible  the  settlers  would  cer- 
tainly be  limited  to  the  white  race.  Any  sug- 
gestion that  the  Japanese  and  the  African 
Negroes  represent  a  similar  state  of  intelligence 
and  civilization  is  of  course  not  to  be  tolerated. 
The  Japanese  civilization  far  antedates  our  own; 
it  has  reached  a  high  development  in  art, 
literature,  education,  commerce,  war — in  every- 
thing that  means  human  progress.  Yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  white  European  and  the  yellow 
Asiatic  are  so  different  that  anything  in  the 
nature  of  amalgamation  or  assimilation  is  im- 
possible. Such  amalgamation  is  said  to  be 
even  more  repugnant  to  the  Japanese,  who  have 
an  intense  and  entirely  justifiable  pride  of  race, 
than  to  the  Caucasian.  The  two  races  have 
never  mingled;  there  is  not  the  slightest  likeli- 
hood that  they  ever  will;  the  result  would  be 
disastrous  to  both  races  if  they  ever  should. 
If  they  should  be  permitted  to  emigrate  at  will 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  a  hundred  years  that 
region  would  have  a  race  and  color  problem 
that  would  be  infinitely  more  baffling  than 
that  which  now  causes  so  much  trouble  in  the 
Southern  States.  Instead  of  masses  of  docile, 
dull,  indolent  African  Negroes,  California 
would  have  a  great  population  of  proud,  ag- 
gressive, intelligent,  industrious  Japanese;  and 
the  difficulty  would  be  still  further  increased 
by  the  fact  that  these  people  would  always  have 
the  protection  of  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation. 

Failure  of  the  "  Gentlemen's  Agreement  " 

THESE  considerations  show  that  the 
problem  of  Japanese  immigration,  if 
it  is  not  settled  now,  contains  dangers 
that  will  threaten  the  peace  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  centuries  to  come.  Unless 
both  Japanese  and  American  statesmen  recog- 
nize the  fundamental  fact  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  to  be  •  a  white  man's  country  and 
not  an  Asiatic  hinterland  they  can  reach 
no  permanent  settlement.  In  1907,  when  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  was  Secretary  of  State,  it  seemed 
that  the  matter  had  been  settled  on  this  basis, 
yet  the  disquieting  fact  is  that  the  statistics 
of  Japanese  immigration  disclose  that  the 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  has  failed.  The 
essence  of  this  agreement  was  that  Japan  her- 
self assumed  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the 
influx  of  Japanese  laborers  to  the  United  States. 
For  a  few  years  the  immigration  almost  ceased; 
yet  it  has  recently  increased.    The  examination 


of  these  statistics  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  Government  is  apparently  able  to 
control  such  immigration,  since  it  actually  did 
so  for  several  years;  it  also  discloses  that  it  is 
not  now  doing  so.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  up  this  Japan- 
ese issue  again,  and  it  must  solve  it  this  time  or 
acknowledge  that  it  has  no  control  over  its  own 
domestic  concerns.  A  unified  national  senti- 
ment will  greatly  strengthen  its  hands;  and  it 
would  therefore  be  well  for  Japan  to  know  that 
all  sections  of  the  country  sympathize  with 
California,  that  the  Californian  cause  is  the 
American  cause,  that  all  Americans  are  deter- 
mined that  the  beautiful  and  fruitful  country 
which  the  enterprise  of  Californians  has  won 
from  Nature  shall  develop  peacefully,  its  future 
unvexed  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  race 
problem. 

Good  Grounds  for  Business  Optimism 

WHATEVER  economists  or  politi- 
cians may  think  of  the  industrial 
and  financial  outlook,  business  men 
themselves  apparently  entertain  no  particular 
apprehension.  This  is  made  clear  in  the  replies 
sent  to  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company 
of  Baltimore  by  representative  bankers,  mer- 
chants, professional  men,  farmiers,  industrial 
leaders,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  located  in 
Qoo  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Prac- 
tically all  these  representative  spokesmen  re- 
port the  most  healthy  fundamental  conditions 
affecting  industry  and  trade.  Retailers  and 
wholesalers  everywhere  expect  a  good  fall  and 
winter  business.  Manufacturers  in  all  sections 
say  that  their  factories  are  filled  with  orders 
and  that  they  are  not  troubled  by  a  lack  of  raw 
materials.  They  even  report  a  general  im- 
provement in  railroad  conditions  and  they  are 
not  so  much  troubled  by  a  car  shortage  as  they 
were  a  few  months  ago.  In  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  merchants  are  discounting  bills; 
all  sections  report  that  banks  are  lending  money 
freely,  and  everywhere,  except  in  the  Mountain 
States,  bank  deposits  are  increasing.  All  parts 
report  also  an  increase  in  savings  deposits.  In 
no  farming  territory  is  there  any  pessimism; 
crop  conditions  are  excellent,  farmers  are  all 
supplied  with  money,  and  even  the  drop  in 
grain  prices  has  not  adversely  affected  their 
prosperity.  Almost  the  only  discouraging 
features  of  this  survey  are  labor  and  building 
conditions.     In  a  year  the  cost  of  labor  has 
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increased  in  different  sections  from  10  to  50  per 
cent.,  but  there  are  only  two  parts  of  the 
country,  the  North  Central  States  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  report  any  increase  in 
productivity — and  that  a  shght  one.  Building 
conditions  are  unsatisfactory  everywhere,  es- 
pecially the  production  of  dwellings  and  apart- 
ments. 

This  comprehensive  questionnaire  also 
touches  upon  poHtical  conditions ;  it  is  one  of  the 
first  of  these  "  straw"  votes  which  are  a  feature 
of  every  presidential  campaign.  As  the  opinions 
of  these  business  men  were  expressed  in  the 
latter  days  of  September  it  will  be  interesting  to 
compare  them  with  the  results.  Clearly  the 
sentiment  of  business  everywhere,  except  in  the 
Southern  States,  is  strongly  Republican.  To 
the  question:  "How  will  your  territory  go?*' 
the  New  England  States,  the  Middle  .Atlantic, 
the  East  North  Central,  the  Mountain  and 
Pacific  states  all  answer:  "  Republican."  Only 
the  Southern  States  report  that  their  votes  will 
be  Democratic.  The  business  and  industrial 
leaders  in  all  these  communities  were  also 
asked  to  give  their  opinions  as  to  the  general 
outcome  of  the  November  election.  Only  the 
Southern  States  believed  that  Cox  would  be 
elected,  and  none  of  these  was  at  all  certain 
about  it.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  forecast 
Harding  as  the  next  president.  The  question- 
naire raised  an  even  more  interesting  point;  it 
asked  its  correspondents  what  was  the  decisive 
issue  in  the  present  contest.  The  New  England 
States,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  the  East  North 
Central,  the  Mountain,  and  the  Pacific  states 
all  gave  the  same  answer — dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  administration.  Interest  in  foreign 
relations — evidently  including  in  this  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Peace  Treaty — was 
not  strong  anywhere,  except  in  the  East  South 
Central  States — that  is,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  a  Past  American  Era 

JACOB  H.  SCHIFF,  who  died  recently 
in  New  York,  was  a  financier  whose 
life  spanned  the  whole  period  of  America's 
rise  from  financial  insignificance  to  almost 
supreme  financial  power.  When  he  first  ap- 
peared in  a  Wall  Street  banking  house,  about 
1875,  the  United  States  was  a  financial  colony 
of  Great  Britain.  Enormously  rich  the  country 
was,  even  in  those  days,  and  it  had  displayed 
amazing  recuperative  resources  in  the  ease  with 


which  it  was  recovering  from  the  burdens  of  the 
Civil  War;  but  the  great  economic  and  railroad 
development  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  was  financed  mainly  by  Euro- 
pean investors.  It  is  significant  of  our  growth 
that  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  with  which 
Mr.  SchifT's  life  was  associated,  was  originally 
a  retail  dry  goods  house  in  Cincinnati,  just  as 
the  mercantile  business  of  George  Peabody  & 
Co.  was  the  precursor  of  the  present  Morgan 
firm.  It  was  the  railroad  building  and  the 
railroad  organizations  that  followed  the  Civil 
War  which  gave  both  the  Morgan  and  the  Schiff 
houses  their  largest  opportunities.  The  panic 
of  1893  threw  most  of  our  great  continental 
lines  into  bankruptcy;  these  two  great  banking 
houses  were  the  main  instruments  for  the  resus- 
citation that  came  with  the  revival  of  pros- 
perity. Of  all  these  performances  the  rebirth 
of  the  Union  Pacific  was  the  most  spectacular 
and  the  most  successful.  This  road,  built  in 
the  late  'sixties  and  early  'seventies,  had  always 
led  a  hazardous  career;  bankruptcy  had  fol- 
lowed bankruptcy,  manipulator  had  followed 
manipulator  until,  in  i89i8,  the  road  consisted 
of  little  more,  as  it  was  said  at  the  time,  than 
"two  streaks  of  rust  across  the  prairie."  Its 
stock  was  selling  at  five  or  six  cents  on  thedollar, 
it  owed  the  United  States  Government  not  far 
from  ^50,000,000,  and  its  road  bed  and  equip- 
ment had  degenerated  almost  to  the  breaking 
point.  Yet  Mr.  Schiff,  in  1898,  decided  to 
undertake  the  regeneration  of  this  property. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  perceived 
that  some  unknown  influence  was  thwarting  his 
plans;  a  quiet,  mysterious,  but  extremely  effec- 
tive opponent  was  evidently  contesting  the 
control  of  this  railroad  with  one  of  the  giants  of 
Wall  Street.  Mr.  Schiff  finally  uncovered  his 
antagonist;  the  name  was  at  that  time  an  un- 
familiar one  to  the  American  Public — it  was 
that  of  Edward  H.  Harriman.  Mr.  Schiff, 
always  sagacious,  instead  of  attempting  to 
crush  his  presumptuous  foe,  did  an  extremely 
wise  thing — he  made  an  alliance  with  him.  The 
new  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  the  result  of 
this  partnership. 

A  Joint  Work  of  the  Yankee  and  the  Jew 

THE  whole  transaction  has  an  impor- 
tance for  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  racial  development  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  contributions  which  our 
miscellaneous    elements    are   making  to  our 
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progress.  Mr.  Schiff  was  a  Jew  of  the  Jews. 
He  did  not  belong  to  that  large  group  of 
educated  Israelites  upon  whom  Judaism,  as 
a  religion,  has  only  a  small  hold;  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  Jewish  people  to  dis- 
appear as  a  distinct  element  in  the  population. 
He  had  immense  pride  of  race  and  of  religion. 
Harriman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  extreme 
type  of  Yankee.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
therefore  is  the  product  of  the  joint  contribu- 
tions of  these  two  peoples — one  famous  through- 
out the  generations  for  its  financial  genius,  the 
other  famous  for  its  pioneering  spirit  and 
practical  ability.  Just  where  the  work  of  Schiff, 
and  his  associates,  and  of  Harriman  began  and 
ended  is  not  clear;  for  Harriman  was  also  a 
financier  and  Schiff  was  not  lacking  in  construc- 
tive vision;  yet  it  is  significant  that  the  coopera- 
tion of  these  two  racial  types  should  have 
achieved  the  greatest  triumph  in  the  history  of 
transportation.  On  the  personal  side  Mr. 
Schiff  was  a  man  of  more  diversified  interests 
than  Harriman.  His  philanthropies  were  ex- 
tensive and  were  not  limited  to  benefactions  to 
his  own  race,  though  he  was  for  many  years  the 
chief  prop  of  Jewish  charities  and  education 
in  this  country.  With  his  death  an  American 
economic  period  has  come  to  an  end.  For  its 
future  development  the  United  States  will  not 
depend  upon  international  bankers  who  can 
establish  connections  between  the  needs  of  a 
young  and  growing  country  and  large  quantities 
of  liquid  capital  in  Europe.  Probably  most 
of  the  American  securities  that  Mr.  Schiff 
placed  across  the  Atlantic  have  returned  to  our 
national  coffers  in  the  last  four  years.  In  its 
future  growth  America  will  supply  not  only 
the  brains,  the  labor,  the  enterprise,  the  ma- 
terial, but  the  money  also. 

The  Critical  Stage  of  the  Electric  Railways 
Industry 

THE  present  condition  of  urban  electric 
transportation,  as  revealed  in  the  report 
of  the  presidential  commission,  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Elmquist  is  chairman,  marks 
the  culminating  phase  of  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sational chapters  in  our  industrial  history. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  business  began  of  trans- 
forming the  horse-car  systems  of  American  cities 
into  electric  trolley  lines.  This  enterprise  gave 
rise  to  some  of  the  largest  fortunes  and  caused 
some  of  the  most  startling  financial  and  political 


scandals  in  our  annals.  The  performances  of 
the  so-called  ** street-railway  syndicates"  out- 
did the  most  lurid  achievements  of  the  railroad 
speculators  of  the  'seventies.  A  single  group 
of  financiers — the  Ryan-Whitney-Widener- 
Elkins  syndicate — controlled  the  local  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  many  other  cities,  while  other 
groups  dominated  other  large  territories.  Prac- 
tically all  these  adventurers  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  municipal  politics,  which  was  as  indis- 
pensable a  part  of  their  business  as  trolley 
poles  and  steel  rails.  For  the  larger  part, 
the  story  is  not  one  in  which  Americans  can 
take  much  pride;  it  involves  the  two  features  of 
American  life  in  which  we  make  the  least  credit- 
able showing  as  a  nation — municipal  politics 
and  the  purely  speculative  sides  of  Wall  Street. 
The  procedure  followed  in  constructing  a  street 
railroad  was  a  simple  one — the  franchise  to  use 
the  public  highway  was  obtained  through  politi- 
cal influence;  a  bond  issue  usually  provided 
the  capital  for  construction — not  infrequently 
undertaken  by  "construction  companies" 
formed  of  insiders  who  made  large  profits;  im- 
mense issues  of  largely  fictitious  stock  were 
issued  and,  by  the  usual  booming  methods, 
were  unloaded  on  the  so-called  "investing  pub- 
lic." Though  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  since  these  "syndicates"  were  oper- 
ating at  a  high  pressure,  their  achievements 
already  belong  to  the  dark  ages  of  our  industrial 
development.  Almost  all  the  things  that 
they  did  are  now  illegal;  and  the  keener  public 
conscience  of  to-day  would  not  tolerate  any 
attempt  to  repeat  them. 

Reorganization  or  Municipal  Ownership 

THE  President's  commission  on  electric 
railways  declares  that  this  whole  industry 
is  bankrupt  at  the  present  moment.  The 
systems  of  many  cities — such  as  New  York — are 
being  operated  by  receivers;  fifty-six  companies 
went  into  receiverships  last  year,  and  sixty  street- 
railway  systems  were  dismantled  and  junked. 
The  business  has  such  difficulty  in  meeting 
its  obligations  that  its  credit  has  been  reduced 
almost  to  nil;  it  cannot  sell  its  securities  and 
thus  cannot  raise  money  for  sadly  needed  im- 
provements. The  commission  assigns  three 
chief  causes  for  the  existing  demoralization. 
The  more  sensational  newspapers  attribute  it 
exclusively  to  the  financial  jugglery  already 
described;  but  that,  while  it  is  one  cause,  is  by 
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no  means  the  only  one.     Another  is  the  high  cubic  feet  of  wood  from  our  forests,  and  are 

price  of  labor  and  materials.     The  third  is  the  growing  at  the  same  time  about  6  billion  feet, 

absurd  franchise  or  statutory  requirement  of  Formerly,  the  forests  from  which  we  secured 

a  five-cent  fare.     In  many  sections  the  terms  of  our  supplies  were  easily  available  to  our  centres 

the  franchises  stipulate  a  perpetual   five-cent  of  population,  but  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty 

fare;  and  thus  the  trolley  lines  cannot  increase  years  the  great  forests  of  New  England,  New 

their  charges  without  losing  their  franchises.  York,  and  Pennsylvania  have  been  all  but  elim- 

Nothing  would  seem  more  uneconomic  than  to  inated,  and  the  sources  of  supply  in  the  Lake 

specify,  in  a  franchise  intended  to  run  forever,  region  and  in  the  Southern  States  are  rapidly 

the  price   of  transportation   which   must   be  dwindling.     The    virgin    pine    forests    of   the 

charged  for  all  time  and  under  all  conditions.  South  are  estimated   to  have  contained  650 

yet  that  is  the  dilemma  in  which  a  considerable  billion    feet    of    timber.     They    now    contain 

part  of  the  electric  railway  business  now  finds  something   more   than    139    billion   feet.     At 

itself.     Many  communities  have  consented  to  present,  half  the  standing  timber  in  the  United 

a  modification  so  that  six-,  eight-,  and  ten-cent  States  is  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Califor- 

fares  are  not  unusual,  but  the  demagogism  of  nia,  and  it  is  this  region  that  is  furnishing  more 

municipal  politicians  and  journalists  has  pre-  and  more  of  the  supplies  used  in  the  Eastern 

vented  an  increase  in  many  cities.  and  Middle  Western  states. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  trolley  car  The  grades  of  lumber  that  sold  a  few  years 

is  a  necessity,  and  that  other  forms  of  locomo-  ago  for  S3  5  or  $45  a  thousand  feet  are  now 

tion,  such  as  the  motor  bus  and  the  "jitney,"  bringing  prices  as  high  as  $130.     This  is  largely 

will   not   supersede   it.     in   fact,   despite   the  due  to  the  shortage  of  material,  but  an  addi- 

growth  of  these  other  facilities,  the  patronage  tional  reason  is  the  cost  of  shipment.     Where 

of  the  electric  car  is  increasing  at  a  surprising  §3  or  $4  was  formerly  the  cost  of  handling  a 

rate.     The  automobile,  instead  of  diminishing  thousand  feet,  $15  or  S20  is  not  uncommon  now. 

the  use  of  the  trolley,  seems  to  have  stimulated  Altogether,  prices  have  advanced  from  1 50  to 

it.     Thus  the  idea  that  the  trolley  problem  will  300  per  cent.,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 

be  solved  by  its  extinction  is  evidently  not  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  have  reached  such 

sound.     The  one  fact  that  stands  out  above  heights  that  buying  has  been  automatically 

all  others  is  that  the  populace  must  have  this  checked. 

form  of  transportation;  if  private  credit  and  In  gathering  the  information  on  which  its 

private    enterprise    cannot    provide    it,    then  report  is  based,  the  Forest  Service  worked  out 

government  ownership  will  be  inevitable.     The  a  plan  to  stop  this  timber  depletion, 

commission    believes   that    private   enterprise  "The   depletion   of   timber   in   the   United 

can  solve  the  problem,  and  that  the  first  step  States,"   says  the  report,    "has  not   resulted 

to  a  solution  is  an  understanding  of  the  elements  primarily  from  the  use  of  our  forests,  but  from 

involved   and   a   better  spirit   of  cooperation  their  devastation.     The  kernel  of  the  problem 

between  the  companies  and  the  municipalities  lies  in  the  enormous  areas  of  forest  lands  which 

they  serve.     It  mentions  a  multitude  of  ways  are  not  producing  the  timber  crops  that  they 

in  which  expenses  can  be  reduced  and  income  should.     There  are  326  million  acres  of  cut-over 

increased,  and  frankly  says  that  the  properties  timber  lands  bearing  no  saw  timber.     Their 

must  be  revalued  and  that  excessive  capitaliza-  condition   ranges   from  complete  devastation, 

tion   must    be   reduced   to   conform   to   such  through  various   stages  of  partial   restocking 

revaluation.  Thislatter,of  course,  is  a  great  and  with   trees   of   inferior   quality,    to   relatively 

difficult  task;  if  this  is  once  accomplished,  how-  limited  areas  which  are  producing  timber  at  or 

ever,  the  other  details  will  not  be  difficult  to  ar-  near  their  full  capacity.     On  81  million  acres 

range.     Unless  it  is  done,  the  nation  is  facing  a  there  is  practically  no  forest  growth.     This  is 

regime  of  municipal  ownership  on  a  great  scale,  the  result  of  forest  fires  and  of  methods  of 

cutting  which  destroy  or  prevent  new  timber 

Americans  Still  Wasting  Their  Timber  growth." 

The  suggestion  made -by  the  Forest  Service 

THREE  fifths  of  the  timber  originally  is  that  all  this  land  be  set  to  work  producing 

in  the  United  States  is  gone,  according  timber,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 

to  a  recent  report  of  the  Forest  Service,  there  is  no  one  fountain  head  of  energy  from 

And  each  year  we  are  taking  about  26  billion  which  this  plan  may  spring.     Both   Federal 
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and  state  help  is  needed,  and  individual  land  that  they  are  beginning  to  abolish  the  custom 

owners  must  be  enlisted  in  the  work.  which  was  so  fatal  during  the  influenza  epi- 

The  suggestions  of  the  Forest  Service  are:  demic,  that  of  simply  visiting  at  the  bedside 

(i)  cooperation  with  states  in  fire  prevention  until  the  victim  died,  for  first  aid  is  practically 

and  forest  renewal,  (2)  the  extension  and  con-  unknown  in  these  small  communities  and  the 

solidation  of  Federal  forest  holdings,  (3)  the  doctor  makes  the  rounds  of  the  township  only 

reforestation  of  denuded  Federal  lands,  (4)  a  once  a  week. 

study  of  forest  taxation  and  insurance,  (5)  the  Last  year  the  Red  Cross  gave  first  aid  in- 

survey  and  classification  of  forest  resources,  struction  in  the  home  care  of  the  sick  to  92,000 

and  (6)  appropriations  for  forest  research.  women  and  girls;  it  wants  to  give  it  to  many 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  it  is  necessary  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  this  year.   The 

work,  for  to  a  very  great  degree  our  national  Red  Cross  has  taught   1,000,000  persons  the 

welfare  depends  upon  our  forests,  and  unless  right  way  to  administer  first   aid,   thus  pre- 

some  successful  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  venting  innumerable  deaths  from  accidents, 

waste  of  timber  and  timber  lands  the  country  Last  year,  in  our  own  country  the  Red  Cross 

faces  a  serious  situation  in  one  of  its  most  aided  30,000  victims  of  flood,  fire,  and  torna- 

vital  industries.  does  and  other  unavoidable  disasters.     More 

than  26,000  men  are  still  in  the  hospitals  as  a 

The  Red  Cross   at  Home  result  of  the  war.    The  Red  Cross  is  the  chief 

agency  outside  the  Government  which   act^ 

THE    public    sometimes    overlooks    the  as  a  connection  between  the  disabled  soldier 

great    programme   to   which    the    Red  and  the  community,  and  the  Red  Cross  will 

Cross   is  committed   for  America,   be-  stand  by  each  man  until  he  is  returned  to  his 

cause  of  late  it  has  seen  so  much  that  it  is  doing  home.     It  is  establishing  health  centres.     It 

to  alleviate  the  misery  of   Europe.     Indeed,  joins  hands  with  other  agencies  to  make  com- 

the  American  Red  Cross  is  planning  to  do  for  munities  safer,  healthier,  and  happier, 

the  American  people  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  Even  if  we  discard  the  role  of  ministering 

it  has  been  doing  for  the  civilian  populations  angel  to  the  distressed  populations  of  Europe, 

of  Europe,  aside  from  the  question  of  food  re-  there   is    still    more   than    enough   legitimate 

lief.     It  not  only  sends  doctors  and  nurses  to  and  vitally  necessary  work  for  the  American 

the  bad  lands  of  Europe  to  teach  American  people  to  do  through  their  national  humani- 

ideas  of  personal  and  community  hygiene.     It  tarian  institution,  the  American   Red  Cross, 

realizes  that  we  have  large  populations  within  for  their  countrymen  within  their  own  gates, 

our  own  gates  whose  knowledge  of  that  elemen-  To  the  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the 

tary  condition  is  as  limited  as  that  of  the  most  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  American 

benighted  peasants  in  Europe.     And  it  is  serv-  Red  Cross  is  an  embodiment  of  the  American 

ing  these  people  of  pure-blooded  native  stocks,  ideal  of  service.     It  will  always  be,  let  us  say, 

who  live  in  the  mountain  backwoods  of  our  the  practical,  living  test  of  the  strength  of  that 

country  and  through  the  small  communities  ideal.     So  that,  in  peace  or  war  times,  in  times 

the  country  over.  of  disaster  or  plenty,  it  is  necessary  for  all 

The  public   health   programme   which   the  Americans   to   hold   up   their   hands   and   be 

American  Red  Cross  has  just  put  into  effect,  counted  in  the  support  of  that  ideal  of  good  will 

and  hopes  to  spread  increasingly,  is  as  valuable  and  service  for  one's  fellow  citizens  of  the  world 

a  sort  of  work  in  Americanism  as  one  could  or  of  our  nation, 
undertake.     The  Red  Cross  has  public  health 

nurses  going  through  the  backwoods  on  horses.  Two  Corrections 
like  the  old-time  circuit  riders,  teaching  over- 
burdened,   ignorant    foreign    and    mountain  ^  1  ^O  CORRECT    two    errors    that    crept 
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women  that  coffee  and  potatoes  are  a  bad  diet  I      into  recent  issues  of  the  World's  Work, 

for  a  baby;  that  fresh  air  is  not  an  enemy;  that  X     it  should  be  said  that  the  First  National 

clean  teeth  and  a  bath  are  the  simple  preserva-  Bank  of  Boston  is  the  largest  bank  in  New 

tives  of  health  and  life.     These  nurses  teach  England,  and  that  the  present  Chief  Forester 

these   women   the   elements   of   first   aid,    so  of  the  United  States  is  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BECOMING  A 

NATION  OF  INVESTORS 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  Magazine  The 
World's  Work  prints  an  article  on  invest- 
ments and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom. 

THE  United  States  is  slowly  becoming  needed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  When 
a  nation  of  investors.  For  the  re-  the  public  offering  of  the  bonds  was  made, 
cent  $100,000,000  French  Govern-  after  many  investors  had  really  subscribed  in 
ment  loan  offered  here  there  were  this  way  for  all  they  wanted  through  the  syn- 
thirty-nine  thousand  individual  sub-  dicate  (or  for  more  than  they  wanted,  expecting 
scriptions  entered.  That  was  a  high  water  to  enjoy  the  unique  experience  of  making  a 
mark  in  American  public  interest  in  an  invest-  profit  as  underwriters),  only  part  of  the  issue 
ment  security  offering.  The  $500,000,000  was  subscribed  for  by  the  public;  the  under- 
Anglo-French  loan  brought  out  here  in  1915,  writers  had  to  take  up  $180,000,000  of  the 
was  taken  by  only  a  few  hundred  people,  bonds.  The  public  offering  of  the  Anglo- 
That  was  our  first  adventure  in  foreign  govern-  French  loan  might  therefore  have  been  called 
ment  financing  and  our  first  experience  with  a  a  failure. 

security  offering  that   ran   into  the  hundred  By  the  middle  of  the  next  year — 1916 — the 

millions.     Before  the  war,  American  bankers  need  for  funds  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

would  never  have  offered  an  issue  of  that  size;  to  pay  for  supplies  had  again  become  as  urgent 

the  public  would  not  have  taken  it.  as  before,  and  a   French  loan  of  close  to  a 

When   the   Anglo-French    loan   was   under  hundred  million  was  floated  by  calling  it  the 

negotiation  between  the  British  and  French  American   Foreign  Securities  Company  loan, 

commission    headed    by    Lord    Reading — one  The  French  Government  deposited  with  this 

of  the  ablest  and  most  tactful  of  British  diplo-  American  company  bonds  of  neutral  govern- 

mats — and  the  American  bankers  headed  by  ments  and  of  American  corporations  having  a 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  the  bankers  could  market  value  of  considerably  more  than  the 

see  little  possibility  for  the  success  of  a  loan  loan   itself.     That   issue  went  better.     Great 

of  such  size.     The  British  and  French  wanted  Britain  also  began  gathering  together  the  large 

a  billion  dollars,  but  finally  compromised  on  foreign  investments  of  its  citizens,  particularl\' 

half  that   sum.     American  business   interests  American  corporation  bonds  and  stocks,  and 

had  to  loan  money  to  them  or  they  could  not  in  September,    1916,  it  made  the  first  use  of 

continue  their  heavy  buying  for  war  purposes  these  as   collateral  for  a   loan  over  here  by 

in   this    country.     So    the   bankers    departed  borrowing  $250,000,000.     But  these  were  all 

from  their  usual  methods  of  handling  a  security  shorter  term  securities  than  the  Anglo-French 

offering  and  permitted  business  houses  and  cor-  bonds  (they  ran  for  five  years)  and  because  of 

porations  and  individual  investors, as  well  as  the  this  earlier  maturity  and  the  ample  collateral 

leading  investment  houses  and  banks  through-  security  back  of  them,  they  were  particularly 

out  the  country,  to  come  into  the  underwrit-  attractive  investments  for  banks.     It  was  not 

ing  syndicate.     The  investment  houses  knew  until  last  year,  when  a  British  Government  ten- 

that    they    could    not    distribute    more    than  year    5^    per    cent,    issue    of    approximately 

$300,000,000  of  the  bonds,  at  the  most,  among  $150,000,000   was   sold    here,    that   American 

their  clients.     So  they  were  willing  to  let  others  investors  were  again  called  upon  to  take  an 

come  in  and  get  bonds  at  the  same  price  they  unsecured  foreign  government  loan  of  longer 

did — the    underwriting    price — provided    they  maturity.     The  response  to  that  offering  was 

would  agree  to  hold  them  off  the  market  for  a  better  than  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-French 

certain  length  of  time.     This  was  the  method  loan,  yet  there  was  no  great  popular  demand 

adopted    to    make    sure    that    Great    Britain  for  the  bonds, 

and  France  would  get  the  money  they  so  sorely  But  when  the  hundred  million  French  loan 
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was  offered  in  September  this  year,  the  popular 
demand  for  it  was  of  such  magnitude  that  only 
those  who  subscribed  for  Jioo  to  $4,000  of 
the  bonds  were  alloted  their  subscriptions  in 
full.  Those  who  subscribed  for  more  than 
^4,000  had  their  allotments  cut  down  to  such 
an  extent  that  those  who  wanted  $10,000  got 
only  $5,000  and  those  who  wanted  $200,000 
got  only  $30,000.  Approximately  three  fourths 
of  the  total  loan  went  to  small  investors  in 
amounts  of  $5,000  or  less.  This  was  the  first 
great  exhibition  of  the  investment  buying 
power  of  the  American  people  since  the  Liberty 
Loans  were  floated  with  patriotism  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  their  success.  In  the  case 
of  the  French  loan  there  was  friendship  for  and 
confidence  in  the  French  nation,  but  it  was  the 
8  per  cent,  interest  rate,  coupled  with  the 
twenty-five  year  maturity  date  of  the  bonds, 
that  brought  out  the  savings  of  more  than 
thirty-nine  thousand  American  investors.  It 
proves  what  The  World's  Work  said  last 
March,  that  foreign  bonds  can  be  readily  sold 
here  if  they  are  made  attractive  enough  to 
American  investors.  We  have  arrived  at  a  new 
day  in  investment  conditions  in  this  country. 
One  had  only  to  look  back  to  pre-war  days  to 
realize  this.  Then  two  billion  was  a  large 
amount  of  securities  for  the  American  public 
to  absorb  in  a  year.  Our  investment  bankers 
would  then  have  stopped  aghast  at  an  issue 
the  size  of  this  French  loan,  which  is  now 
heavily  over-subscribed  in  a  day.  The 
United  States  is  truly  becoming  a  nation  of 
investors. 

This  French  loan  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  the 
Anglo-French  issue  of  five  \ears  ago.  Those 
who  bought  the  Anglo-French  bonds,  either 
at  the  public  offering  price  of  98  or  the  under- 
writing price  of  96,  saw  them  sell  down  as  low 
as  82  in  December,  1917,  and  for  some  time, 
on  the  part  of  some  people,  there  was  an  unrea- 
sonable apprehension  that  they  would  not  be 
met  at  maturity.  They  were,  however,  "joint 
and  several"  obligations  of  the  British  and 
the  French  governments  and  if  one.  could  not 
meet  its  share  the  other  would  have  to.     Great 


Britain  arranged  to  meet  its  share  some  time 
ago,  without  doing  any  new  financing  in  this 
country,  and  France  has  met  its  half  with 
only  a  hundred  million  of  new  financing  over 
here.  The  Anglo-French  bonds  were  paid 
in  full  when  they  came  due  October  15th. 
Those  holders  who  wished  to  subscribe  for 
the  new  8  per  cent.  French  Loan  were  per- 
mitted in  September  to  turn  in  their  5  per  cent. 
Anglo-French  bonds  at  their  full  face  value 
plus  2^  per  cent,  for  the  last  semi-annual  in- 
terest coupon  which  did  not  come  due  until 
October  15th.  Thus  the  American  investor's 
first  experience  with  a  large  foreign  loan  has 
been  a  happy  one.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
signify  that  his  experience  with  other  foreign 
loans  will  always  end  as  happily.  But  it  is  a 
good  omen,  and  has  an  important  relation  to 
his  continuing  an  investor.  The  same  success- 
ful outcome  of  investments  in  Liberty  Bonds 
(regarding  the  payment  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt),  for  those  who  hold  on  to  them,  will 
have  a  far  greater  influence  in  keeping  the 
number  of  investors  in  this  country  at  a  much 
larger  figure  than  before  the  war. 

And  just  as  the  making  of  a  low  priced  auto- 
mobile by  Henry  Ford  has  stimulated  the  sale 
of  all  classes  of  automobiles  in  this  country, 
so  the  low  prices  for  investments  to-day,  as 
illustrated  by  this  8  per  cent.  French  Govern- 
ment bond  and  by  Liberty  Loan  bonds  on  a 
5^  to  a  6  per  cent,  yield  basis  at  present  prices, 
will  stimulate  the  demand  for  all  classes  of 
investment  securities.  When  the  first  Liberty 
Loan  bearing  4J  per  cent,  interest  was  an- 
nounced many  savings  banks  which  pay  4  per 
cent,  became  very  much  concerned,  fearing  that 
their  depositors  would  withdraw  their  money 
and  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  at  low 
prices  the  bonds  in  which  the  depositors'  money 
was  invested.  But  in  fact  the  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns,  which  resulted  in  drawingmore  than 
twenty-one  billions  of  dollars  from  the  Ameri- 
can public,  resulted  in  stimulating  saving  so 
that  savings  bank  deposits  actually  increased. 
The  potential  saving  and  investing  power  of 
the  United  States  is  as  yet  unmeasured. 


LESS    GOVERNMENT    IN    BUSINESS    AND 
MORE    BUSINESS    IN    GOVERNMENT 

The  Need  For  a  Closer  Understanding  Between  American  Government 
and  American  Business,  and  the  Economic  Benefits  That  Will  Follow  It 

By  warren   G.    HARDING 


UNFORTUNATE  indeed  is  the  mis- 
application of  the  term  "ideal- 
ism;" sometimes  idealism  is 
practical.  Unfortunate  indeed  is 
the  misapplication  of  the  term 
"progressive,"  because  progression  may  mean 
moving  forward  as  well  as  backward  and  side- 
ways. I  say  this  because  there  may  be  some 
persons  who  feel  that  my  subject  is  too  close  to 
practical  matters,  though  others  may  share 
with  me  the  opinion  that  the  best  idealism  and 
progressives  concern  themselves  with  deeds 
rather  than  words,  and  may  share  with  me  the 
opinion  that  the  world  becomes  better  slowly 
through  the  doctrines  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  perfection  of  human  character,  as 
Christ  believed  and  as  Socrates  believed, 
rather  than  in  the  faith  that  is  placed  in  short- 
cut devices  of  remodeling  institutions,  by  such 
prophets  as  Lenine,  and  by  other  doctrinaires 
of  social  rearrangement  who  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

America  is  a  nation  peculiarly  endowed  by 
idealism;  but  I  like  to  think  that  it  is  not  the 
idealism  which  pronounces  all  men  equal  as  if 
equality  were  a  thing  which  can  be  created  by 
assertion,  but  rather  the  idealism  which  pre- 
serves by  good  citizenship,  which  gives  first 
and  takes  afterward,  American  standards  of 
equal  opportunity  for  every  man  and  woman 
to  have  free  self-expression  in  proving  their 
worth  and  their  capacity.  America  main- 
tains to-day  her  idealism,  but  I  like  to  think  it 
is  an  idealism  permeating  all  America,  breaking 
down  groups,  classes,  and  special  privilege,  and 
holding  to  the  practices  of  our  Republic,  which 
stands  upon  representative  government  and 
upon  the  expressed  will  of  the  people,  rather 
than  upon  the  delegation  of  its  judgments  to 
one-man  rule.  I  like  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  idealism  is  not  an  ecstasy,  but  the 
fulfillment,  in  terms  of  deeds,  of  all  obligations 


of  honor;  the  giving  of  example  rather  than 
preaching,  and,  above  all,  doing  well  the  tasks 
set  before  us  to  do. 

We  heard  a  good  deal  about  visioning  a  new 
world  after  the  war,  as  if  God  were  to  confer  a 
great  permanent  gift  upon  mankind.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  sense  to  vision 
that  new  world  as  a  new  world  of  opportunity 
for  the  labor,  wisdom,  and  spiritual  effort  of 
men  and  women  everywhere.  Perhaps  the 
best  idealism  after  all  is  in  doing  the  job  that 
lies  before  us.  I  value  the  crusader.  But  I 
value  men  and  women  and  nations  who  see 
the  tasks  to  be  done  and  do  them.  Because  of 
this  I  find  some  idealism  in  building  firm 
foundations  for  the  economic  life  of  our  coun- 
try, and  some  idealism  in  the  conception  of  an 
administrative  government  which  serves  its 
people  well,  by  thrift,  economy,  and  efficiency, 
rather  than  badly,  by  prodigality,  experi- 
mentation, and  slipshoddiness. 

We  have  had  too  much  government  in  busi- 
ness. I  mean  by  this  that  on  the  one  hand 
we  have  allowed  our  government  to  engage 
too  much  in  enterprises  which  it  has  bungled 
and  which  American  business  can  do  better, 
safer,  and  cheaper,  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  had  too  much  ineffective  tinkering 
with  our  economic  structure. 

As  to  this  latter,  I  do  not  mean  that  govern- 
ment should  let  business  alone  in  the  sense  that 
it  should  allow  practices  which  are  inconsis- 
tent with  American  standards  of  honor  and  fair 
play.  On  the  contrary  I  would  urge  that  the 
regulation  of  our  business,  when  regulation 
became  necessary,  should  be  not  less  but  more 
effective  than  it  has  ever  been.  Nothing  could 
be  more  deplorable,  however,  than  substitut- 
ing, as  we  have  substituted,  quantity  of  laws 
for  quality  of  laws,  as  if  the  thickness  of  our 
statute  books  were  a  measure  of  wise  legisla- 
tion.    Nothing    could    be    more    futile    and 
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dangerous  than  relying  for  good  on  executive  practices,  serve  only  to  leave  American  business 

orders  such  as  we  have  experienced  under  war  drifting  and  afraid. 

powers,  still  unrelinquished,  as  if  a  signature  We  must  readjust  our  tariff,  and  this  time 

upon  paper  could  alter  the  working  of  economic  with   especial    regard  for   the   new  economic 

laws,   or  regulate   supply  and  demand.     We  menaces  to  our  American  agriculture  as  well 

have  seen  during  nearly  eight  years,  indeed,  a  as  to  our  American  factories, 

reckless    governmental    obstructing   and    har-  We  must  readjust  our  internal  taxation  to 

assing  of  business;  it  had  nearly  culminated  in  remove  the  burdens  it  imposes  upon  the  will 

business  stagnacy  when  the  war  activity  started  to  create  and  produce,  whether  that  will  is  the 

us  into  motion  and  it  has  now,  after  the  terrible  will  of  the  big  corporation  or  of  the  individual, 

wastes  of  unpreparedness  for  war  and  for  peace  We  must  uproot  from  our  national  govern- 

and  the  pouring  of  billions  into  yawning  fool-  ment  the  yearning  to  undertake  enterprises  and 

hardiness  and  administrative  waste,  tinkered  experiments  which  were  never  intended  as  the 

and    bungled   with   American    business    until  work  of  our  government  and  which  have  been 

American  business  has  been  put  into  anxiety  proved  to  a  point  which  sickens  us  all,  that  our 

rather  than  expectancy,  and  darkness  rather  government  is  incapable  of  performing  with- 

than  light.  out  wreckage  and  chaos. 

American  business  is  not  a  selfish  privilege-  We  must  instead  of  experiments  establish  a 

seeking  monster.     The   agitator  who   so  de-  closer  understanding  between  American  gov- 

scribes  it,  and  the  statesman  who  treats  it  with  ernment  and  American  business  so  that  one 

abuse    and    suspicion,    forget    that    American  may  serve  the  other  and  the  other  obey  and 

business  is  the  daily  labor  of  the  whole  people  seek  cooperation. 

and  the  clothes  upon  their  backs  and  three  We  must  give  government  cooperation  'to 

meals  a  day.     More  vital  to  the  wage  earners,  business,  we  must  protect  American  business 

who  are  ten  to  one  greater  in  number  than  at  home  and  we  must  aid  and  protect  it  abroad 

business  executives,  is  the  continued  prosperity  by  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine  and  a 

of  America.     Business  in  America  is  not  big  restoration  of  our  self-respecting  measure  of 

business;  it  is  little  businesses — all  the  units  of  American  protection  to  her  citizens  wherever 

production,  even  the  single  machine  in  the  shop  they  may  go  upon  righteous  errands, 

and  the  farm  and  the  home.     American  busi-  We  must  build  our  economic  life  into  new 

ness  is  a  vast  fabric  woven  through  the  up-  strength  so  that  abroad  we  will  be  known  not 

going  years  by  the  daily  tasks  of  a  faithful,  as  a  nation  strutting  under  a  plumage  of  fine 

virtuous  people.     It  is  a  blind  idealist,  indeed,  words,  but  as  one  that  knits  friendly  and  peace- 

who   can   find   no   thrill   in   that   magnificent  ful  relations  by  the  shuttle  of  honorable  deeds, 

tapestry,  and  one  blind  indeed  who  recklessly  We  must  do  it  so  that  at  home  our  economic 

pulls  at  its  threads  to  unravel  it.  life  yields  opportunity  to  every  man;  not  to 

American   business   is   done   by   an   infinite  have  that  which  he  has  not  earned,  whether  he 

variety  of  manufacturing  establishments  whose  be  capitalist  or  the  most  humble  laborer,  but 

average  number  of  employees  is  probably  not  to  have  a  share  in  prosperity  based  upon  the 

over  twenty-five.     As  late  as   19 lo  less  than  measure  of  his  own  merit, 
half  of  producing  establishments  were  not  even 
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doing  business  as  corporations.  American  busi- 
ness is  almost  everybody's  business.  Wreck  AMERICA  is  proud  of  her  business  methods, 
it,  and  one  not  only  closes  the  door  of  the  em-  f\  We  have  squeezed  out  of  our  method  of 
ployer's  plant  and  makes  unproductive  the  doing  business  a  good  deal  of  inefficiency  and 
food-yielding  soil  of  this  nation,  but  also  bids  waste.  1  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  fine  piece  of 
the  laborer  at  bench  and  furrow  to  go  wander-  idealism  to  squeeze  inefficiency  and  waste  out  of 
ing  about  with  the  affliction  of  a  "No  Hour  our  administrative  government.  Great  and 
Day."  glorious  achievements  may  present  themselves 

To  put  our  business  upon  a  sound  founda-  to  us  for  the  future  and  we  shall  meet  our 

tion  we  need,  1  believe,  the  policy  1  have  sug-  obligations.     If  we  are  the  hope  of  the  world 

gested  and  here  set  forth.  we  shall  find  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  fill  the 

We  must   repeal   and  wipe  out   a  mass  of  measure    of    the    requisition    made    upon   us. 

executive  orders  and  laws  which  failing,  to  serve  With  the  deep  desire  that  all  Americans  feel,  I, 

effectively  to  prevent  profiteering  and  unfair  with  them,  turn  my  face  toward  reconstructing 
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the  plan  for  an  association  of  nations.     We  grotesque   experimentation    and    gross    ineffi- 

desire  one  that  will  knit  friendships  and  pre-  ciency. 

vent  wars.     We  see  the  tragedy  of  the  bungled  Therefore  the  national  budget  plan,  passed 

negotiation  in   Paris  which  has  delayed  pro-  already  by  a  Republican  Congress  and  vetoed, 

gress  toward  that  goal  and  has  failed  to  unite  we  must  put  into  force. 

America  or  even  engage  a  substantial  part  of  We  must  put  our  postal  service  upon  a  new 

her  people    behind    an   unworkable   and    un-  basis. 

acceptable  plan,  full  of  pitfalls  for  our  freedom  We  must  extend  the  merit  system  in  the 

and  tending  to  make  wars  for  us  rather  than  choice  and  promotion  of  federal  employees, 

stop    wars.     The    task    of    putting    our   own  We  must  not  only  lop  off  the  useless  jobs 

affairs  in  order  is  not  as  dramatic  a  field  for  being  done,  but  we  must  so  reward  efficiency 

labors  as  some  may  be,  but  it  is  one  which  leads  and  value  among  our  public  service  employees 

toward  the  stability  of  example  to  the  other  that  we  may  continue  to  have  their  loyalty  be- 

troubled  nations  of  the  earth  rather  than  toward  cause  we  have  given  decent  pay  and  the  expec- 

the  questionable  boon  of  uninvited  preaching,  tation  of  promotion  when  promotion  is  earned. 

Putting  more  American  business  methods  into  We  must  conduct  a  careful  scrutiny  of  our 

the  government  of  the  United  States  would  great  executive  departments  to  plan  so  that 

save  our  resources,  stop  the  drain  upon  the  similar  labors  shall  not  be  duplicated  and  so 

savings  of  our  families,  give  us  pride  in  doing  that  similar  functions  shall  be  grouped  and  not 

something  well,  rather  than  saying  something  scattered. 

well.     I  see  something  of  true  idealism  in  that  We  must  go  to  men  who  know,  for  advice  in 

purpose.  administrative  improvement;  we  must  have  to 

Because  of  it  I  have  suggested  that  America  aid  us  more  men  trained  in  agriculture,  more 

undertake  certain  tasks  of  cleaning  house  and  technical  men,  more  men  who  know  business 

of  building  administrative  government  upon  a  and  the  practices  of  commerce  and  trade, 

business    basis.     We   must    do   this    to   meet  Some  of  us  Americans  recall  the  doctrine 

the  ever  increasing  size  of  the  administrative  called  "The  New  Freedom."     1  believe,  after 

load.     Unless  we  do  it  the  unparalleled  prodi-  all  is  considered,  that  there  may  be  a  little 

gal  wastes  of  these  last  eight  years,  for  which  idealism  of  a  simple  and  old-fashioned  kind  in 

we  all  have  to  pay  as  consumers  or  as  taxpayers,  seeking  a  new  freedom  from  too  much  govern- 

will  go  on.     There  will  continue  to  be  over-  ment  in  business  and  not  enough  business  in 

lapping  labors.     The  worthy  federal  employee  government,    a    new   freedom    to    restore    re- 

who   is   now   underpaid   and   unrewarded    by  presentative  government  in  place  of  one-man 

recognition  of  his  merit  will  leave  our  service,  war   powers,    a   new   freedom   from   tinkering 

With  another  year  or  two  of  the  experience  with  business  and  bungling  with  government, 

we  have  had  the  administrative  government  a  new  freedom  from  propaganda  which  makes 

would  crack  under  its  load  of  folly,  waste,  us  forget  that  deeds  are  better  than  words. 


AMERICA  FIRST-NOT  AMERICA  ISOLATED 

Why   I    Believe   That    the    United    States 
Must  and  Will  Join  the  League  of  Nations 

By  JAMES  M.  COX 

Governor  of  Ohio 

HERE  are  in  the  world  today  three  We  are  choosing  between  the  civilization  of 

distinct  sets  of  forces  and  influences  Western   Europe,  of  South  America,  of  Aus- 

at  work.     There  are  three  elements  tralia,  of  the  white  peoples  of  Africa,  and  of 

which  are  struggling  for  the  mastery  the  civilized  portions  of  Asia,  on  one  side,  and 

and  for  guidance  of  the  world  in  the  the  Bolshevist  regime  of  the  former  Russian 

generations  to  come.    This  year,  it'  seems  to  me,  Empire  and   its  dependencies  on   the  other, 

is  a  crucial  year  in  the  determination  of  which  Between  the  two,  the  choice  lies,  for  all  men 

one  of  these  forces  will  assume  the  direction  of  know  that  the  reaction  to  kaiserism  cannot 

the  coming  decade.  endure. 

The  first  of  these,  with  which  1  am  happy  to  I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who  believe 

align  myself,  is  that  which  believes  in  evo-  that  the  treaty  and  covenant  made  at  Ver- 

lutionary  development   toward   the   ideals   of  sailles   are   perfect.     They  were   made  under 

civilization's  historic  development.    The  second  circumstances  that  rendered  imperfection  cer- 

is  that  of  the  frankly  revolutionary.     The  third  tain.     The  hatreds  of  war  were  still  fresh.     The 

is  the  reactionary,  reverting  to  the  doctrine  of  agonies  suffered  by  the  people  because  of  the 

militarism  and  economic  oppression.  mad  ambitions  of  the  Kaisers  of  the  Central 

Humanity,   passing  through   the  terrors  of  Em.pires  made  it  impossible  for  some  men  to 

war,  comes  now  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.     It  consider  many  things  calmly.     That  they  did 

makes    its    decision    whether    it    shall    move  what  they  did  is  an  evidence,  a  tremendous 

straight  ahead  by  a  direct  path  in  what  seems  evidence,  of  their  desire  to  look  forward  and 

the  only  practical  way  to  the  attainment  of  not   backward  in  their  task.     Readjustments 

universal  and  lasting  peace,  or  to  some  new  must    come    inevitably,    and    the    League    of 

and  visionary  way,  or  turn  to  the  right  toward  Nations  will  provide  the  means  by  which  they 

the  reaction  of  international  anarchy,  or  to  the  may  come,  and  come  in  an  orderly  fashion, 

left  to  the  world  wide  proletarian  mirage.  The  wrinkles  will  be  ironed  out  of  the  treaty 

America,    confronted   with    a   decision    and  and  it  will  become  the  best  guarantee  of  those 

seeming  to  hold  the  future  of  the  world  in  her  changes  which  the  future  will  demand, 

hands,  faces  the  four  alternatives.     Practically,  But  even  if  it  were  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 

the  issue  comes  as  to  whether  or  not  America  newer  times  to  make  corrections  in  the  instru- 

shall,  by  adhesion  to  the  League  of  Nations,  ment,  it  would  nevertheless  be  certain  that  the 

complete  the  covenanted  family  of  the  civilized  treaty  issue  involves  the  selection  of  the  courses 

peoples,  or  whether  it  shall  attempt  to  revert  to  which  America  must  travel.     Through  ratifi- 

the  old  international  anarchy,  or  whether  still  cation,  with  such  interpretative  reservations  as 

it  shall  stand  aside  and  give  passive  aid  and  seem  necessary,  it  may  travel  the  shortest  way 

comfort    to   the   forces    of   the    Third    Inter-  to  ordered  peace  which  all  orderly  governments, 

nationale  at  Moscow  by  withholding  its  agree-  existing  as  of  right,  are  pledged  to  maintain, 

ment  to  enter  the  League.     The  issue  as  made  Through    -a    separate    peace    with    Germany, 

in  this  campaign  has  been  defined  in  addresses  achieved  by  the   Knox  resolution,  now  spon- 

by  Senator  Harding  and  myself.     1  have  said  sored  by  Senator  Harding,  and  to  be  followed 

I  am  in  favor  of  going  in,  and  Senator  Harding,  by   negotiations   with   Germany,    it   may,    as 

after  many  uncertainties,  has  said  as  frankly.  Senators  Harding  and  Johnson  wish,  scrap  the 

"  I  am  not."     Thus  America  makes  her  choice.  League  of  Nations  and  seek  to  build  up  a  new 

Let  no  man  mistake  the  import  of  the  choice,  one.     It  may,  after  the  separate  peace  with 
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Germany,  take  no  action  and  thus  completely 
revert  to  the  international  anarchy  that  existed 
before  the  World  War,  which  made  men 
realize  that  this  thing  could  no  longer  exist.  It 
may,  by  a  period  of  "wiggling  and  wabbling," 
as  our  adversaries  propose,  turn  the  thoughts 
and  hopes  of  the  despairing  peoples  of  Europe  to 
the  Internationale  at  Moscow  and  thus  aid  in 
spreading  the  Red  regime. 

Thus,  I  say,  that  even  if  the  Versailles  Treaty 
were  to  stand  as  it  came  from  its  authors,  it 
would  involve  an  issue  between  western  Euro- 
pean civilization  and  the  Red  Terror  of  Russia. 
No  man,  viewing  the  spreading  flames,  can  say 
that  America  is  indifferent.  No  man  can  say 
that  a  contest  between  broad  liberalism  and  a 
narrow  terroristic  rule  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  any  man  on  this  earth. 

Liberalism  had  its  war  with  imperialistic 
autocracy  and  won  its  victory.  Its  victory  was 
the  promise  and  the  hope  of  an  agreement 
among  all  the  nations  to  banish  war  from  the 
earth;  to  disarm  perpetually  and  to  settle 
amicably  all  questions  by  and  through  the 
great  forces  of  public  opinion.  Its  purposes 
were  set  out  with  the  clarity  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
notwithstanding  that  wilful  men  have  set 
out  to  pervert  these  statements,  they  still  re- 
main as  the  declarations  of  the  covenant  to 
which  practically  all  civilized  nations,  except 
our  own,  have  made  adherence.  Liberalism, 
as  we  said,  stands  face  to  face  in  its  final  con- 
flict with  the  forces  of  disorder.  We  cannot 
escape  that  contest.  We  are  in  it;  as  much  so 
as  we  found  ourselves  in  the  World  War  for 
human  freedom  in  France. 

If  we  do  our  part  manfully,  there  is  a 
chance — and  1  think  a  good  chance — to  check 
the  Red  Terror  east  of  Poland,  and  ultimately, 
by  the  example  we  set,  to  aid  the  Russian  people 
to  set  up  an  orderly  government.  Our  aid  and 
our  moral  strength  added  in  counsel  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  can  cement  the  ties 
that  bind  people  to  government  and  enable 
society  to  exist  during  the  days  of  stress.  If 
we  withhold  that  aid,  we  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  and  of  whatever  of 
moral  and  material  loss  it  may  bring  to  us. 

Our  duty  is  not  unlike  that  outlined  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
when  he  enumerated,  as  of  the  tasks  con- 
fronting his  administration,  these:  "To  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds"  and  "to  achieve  a 
just   and   lasting  peace."     We   have  only   to 


change  one  word  and  we  have  the  shortest 
statement  of  our  duty  to-day — "To  bind  up 
the  world's  wounds  "  and  "  to  achieve  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  all  nations." 

As  this  is  the  situation  observed  by  men 
everywhere,  it  is  but  necessary  to  look  to  the 
position  of  the  various  elements  in  our  own 
country.  The  militarists  here  are  opposed 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  Those  who  profit 
by  war  are  opposed  to  it.  The  reactionary 
forces  are  opposed  to  it.  The  dark  forces  which 
seek  to  bring  communism  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  order  are  opposed  to  it.  The 
chauvinists  are  opposed  to  it.  But  the  men 
who  made  sacrifices  in  our  war  against  war  are 
for  it.  Those  who  look  forward  to  a  happy  era 
of  a  brotherhood  of  men  are  for  it.  Those  who 
hope  to  see  the  force  of  fairly  informed  public 
opinion,  the  ruling  force,  are  for  it.  Those  who 
love  the  ways  of  peace  and  concord  are  for  it. 
Those  who  stand  for  peaceful  evolution  as 
against  revolution  are  for  it. 

And  so,  I  say,  that  while  there  are  obvious 
defects  in  the  treaty,  and  while  there  are  places 
in  which  the  way  does  not  seem  to  be  smooth, 
while  there  are  shortcomings,  it  represents  the 
only  present  hope  against  the  reaction  of 
international  anarchy,  under  which  compe- 
tition in  armaments  and  means  of  destruction 
will  impose  a  very  great  load  upon  the  nations, 
upon  the  right  hand,  and  those  of  extremes! 
revolution  on  the  left.  Ours  is  the  great  middle 
ground,  the  golden  mean. 

I  do  not  harshly  criticise  those  who  have 
been  slow  in  comprehending  this  great  truth. 
1  realize  full  well  that  it  took  not  months,  but 
years,  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  be  worked  out.  It  was  the  first  league  to 
prevent  war  and  its  objects  in  the  broadest  way 
are  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  covenant.  It 
was  worth  even  a  great  war  to  preserve  it. 
Now  1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  union  of 
nations  under  the  League  is  ever  to  approach 
the  union  of  the  states  under  our  Constitution. 
Differences  of  race,  of  climate,  and  doubtless  of 
temperament  forbid  this.  But  there  are  no 
differences  which  call  for  reversion  to  barba- 
rism, and  1  do  not  readily  see  why  such  reasons 
should  be  imagined. 

I  do  believe  that  those  who  for  partisan 
reasons  or  because  they  wish  to  appeal  to 
special  alien  groups  have  opposed  the  treaty 
have  not  understood  the  import  of  their  ac- 
tions. This  partisan  group  has  doubtless  in- 
cluded many  sincere  persons,  frightened  by  the 
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will-o'-the-wisp  assertions  that  an  American 
representative  could  be  induced  to  join  in 
action  or  in  recommendation  for  action  that 
would  endanger  our  sovereignty.  I  believe 
that  practically  all  of  the  opposition  was  due 
to  misrepresentation,  except  that  part  of  it 
which  puts  American  interests  below  those  of 
other  countries  or  which  serves  some  ulterior 
purpose.  I  know  that  the  same  general  forces, 
the  forces  of  democracy,  the  impulses  which 
visualize  a  coming  era  of  peace  in  every  coun- 
try, are  for  the  League.  I  know  that  the  best 
thought  in  the  former  Central  Empires  is  for  the 
League.  1  know  that  prayers  ascend  to  Heaven 
in  Germany,  in  Austria,  as  in  other  war-torn 
and  devastated  countries,  for  the  League,  for 
America's  participation  in  it,  and  for  the  calm 
judgment  which  America  will  bring  to  it. 

But  we  turn  to  our  own  programme  and  1 
think  all  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the 
League  cannot  interfere  in  internal  affairs.  If 
that  were  attempted,  our  withdrawal  would 
be  immediate.  Our  representative,  no  matter 
of  what  party,  would  refuse  his  sanction  in  the 
council.  Nor  will  the  League  prevent  appeal 
for  genuine  redress  and  readjustment  of 
boundaries  through  orderly  processes  at  any 
time  in  the  future  that  they  seem  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  manifest  interest  of  the  people 
concerned.  In  the  past  these  readjustments 
have  taken  place  through  war — the  World  War 
itself,  as  nearly  as  may  be  ascertained,  seems  to 
have  begun  with  a  "line  fence"  dispute.  Had 
the  forces  of  public  opinion  of  the  world  been 
directed  to  the  situation,  the  outbreak  of  war 
would  have  been  as  improbable  as  a  community 
war  in  America  over  a  dispute  between  two 
individuals. 

That  Germany  will  be  included  in  the  council 
of  the  League  as  soon  as  possible  seems  now 
assured.  America  certainly  will  favor  such 
action  when  it  is  convinced  that  a  democratic 
government  in  the  new  republic  attempts  in 
good  faith  to  carry  out  its  obligations.  That 
Russia  will  be  included  as  soon  as  an  orderly 
and  stable  government  has  been  established 
is  likewise  certain.  That  all  countries  who 
recognize  orderly  and  economic  processes  as 
the  best  guarantee  against  war  will  be  in,  is 
certain.  That  all  countries  who  wish  to  get 
away  from  balances  of  power  and  economic 
oppressions  will  be  in,  is  certain. 


As  has  been  repeatedly  said  by  me  in  speeches 
throughout  this  campaign,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  in  China,  in 
Japan,  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  in  Ireland,  or  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  When  once  the 
complete  concert  of  nations  has  been  estab- 
lished, military  concerns,  strategic  positions 
for  war,  which  have  always  been  dominant 
factors,  can  largely  be  forgotten.  America,  of 
course,  has  been  given  a  peculiarly  favorable 
position  by  nature.  Others  have  not  been  so 
fortuitously  placed,  but  after  all  enter  into  a 
condition  in  which  men's  thoughts  are  not  of 
war  and  in  which  no  plans  are  made  for  battle, 
these  questions  of  advantage  in  combat  will  be 
of  no  import.  The  states  of  our  union  do  not 
consider  strategic  boundary  lines.  The  nations 
of  the  world  will  come  to  realize,  one  and  all, 
that  racial  units  rather  than  mountains  and 
rivers  are  the  proper  means  of  determining 
boundary  lines.  This  will  involve,  after  all, 
few  changes  and,  substantially,  applies  to  the 
places  I  have  indicated.  Fortunately,  we  have 
in  America  people  who  are  in  our  evolutionary 
course  becoming  of  one  nationality  and  one 
tongue  through  the  processes  of  natural 
assimilation. 

It  is  likewise  certain  that  one  of  the  first 
things  which  will  be  taken  up  in  the  meeting 
of  the  League  is  the  question  of  progressive  dis- 
armament, reserving  to  the  various  countries 
only  such  forces  as  are  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  order.  In  simple 
phrase,  the  nations  are  to  say  to  each  other  as 
people  do  in  orderly  communities  "  let  us  have 
no  pistol  toting."  The  moral  equivalent  for 
the  poison  gases,  the  great  cannon,  the  armed 
battalions,  the  squadrons  of  military  aircraft, 
and  the  submarines  will  be  a  new  body  of 
international  law  makers. 

I  can  readily  conceive  that  an  American 
representative  will  put  his  influence  behind 
such  changes  and  developments  as  will  make 
the  League  more  and  more  democratic,  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  public  opinion,  more  and 
more  an  affair  of  law  givers,  and  less  and  less 
that  of  scheming  diplomats.  Democratic 
forces,  progressive  forces,  and  humane  forces 
in  all  the  countries  will  steadily  work  to  the 
same  end.  They  will  seek  to  guide  and  to 
mold  the  League  to  make  it  an  instrument  for  a 
new  era  of  peace  and  good  will. 
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Ponzi  and  His  Predecessors.    The  Careers  of  ''520-per-cent/'  Miller  and  Cassie  Chadwick 

By  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE 

[Mr.  Reeve  has  been  for  many  years  a  scientific  student  of  crime,  and  as  the  author  of  the  "Craig 
Kennedy"  detective  stories  has  had  occasion  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  psychology  of  crim- 
inals. — The  Editors.] 


PONZI,  you  want  to  go  easy — you 
must  watch  your  step  just  now. 
Whatever  you  do,  don't  try  to  sell 
any  of  your  notes  to  your  receivers, 
or  the  United  States  marshal,  or  the 
judge  in  bankruptcy." 

Ponzi  smiled.  His  smile  is  persuasive  and 
infectious — one  gropes  for  the  word  sardonic. 
It  becomes  the  master  mind  of  low  finance; 
at  least  it  became  him  when  my  informant  ven- 
tured the  friendly,  half  sarcastic  warning  at  the 
height  of  Boston's  get-rich-quick  fever. 

"Oh,"  returned  Ponzi  airily,  "  1  rather  think 
most  of  them  have  some!" 

The  truth  is  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  suckers,  the  come-ons,  the  easy  marks 
had  so  much  money.  A  period  of  high  wages, 
marked  by  an  unprecedented  demand  for  lux- 
uries, has  fired  the  financial  passions  of  millions. 
A  factory  worker,  once  content  with  corned  beef 
and  cabbage  for  supper,  now  must  provide  silks 
and  movies  for  his  women,  an  automobile  for 
himself,  higher  education  for  his  ofl'spring. 
Extraordinary  returns  for  manual  labor  have 
turned  these  new  luxuries  into  real  necessities. 
New  tastes  have  made  new  money  demands 
upon  the  working  man. 

The  pressure  has  pyramided  wages.  But 
even  that  has  not  been  sufficient.  Money — 
and  more  money!  Ever  more  money!  The 
next  inevitable  step  has  been  speculation.  The 
speculation  has  been  by  those  whose  birth, 
training,  and  instincts  have  left  them  utterly 
unprepared  for  success  in  such  an  enterprise. 
Thus  the  new  crop  of  suckers.  Hence  Ponzi 
and  his  crew. 

Yet  even  at  that,  you  may  well  ask:  Why 
Ponzi?  Where  is  the  memory  of  "520-per-cent." 
Miller,  of  Johnny  Morris  and  Charlie  Howard, 
of  John  Law,  of  Cassie  Chadwick  and  Ellen 
Peck? 

The  public  had  forgotten  that  every  war  has 
been  followed  by  a  fever  of  wild  expansion 


which  is  the  golden  moment  of  the  low  financier, 
as  after  the  Civil  War  came  the  carpet  baggers 
and  the  Louisiana  lottery.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  earlier  came  John  Law  and  his  Mis- 
sissippi Bubble  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
Just  now  it  would  profit  America  to  pause  and 
see  how  history  repeats  itself,  how  greed  blinds 
judgment  to-day  just  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
Esau  and  /^sop. 

Ponzi  is  a  product  of  conditions.  But  his 
success  is  nevertheless  the  result  of  his  own  re- 
markable personality.  Not  everyone  can  step 
out  on  a  street  corner  and  persuade  the  passers- 
by  by  the  thousand  to  give  him  their  pay  en- 
velopes— even  on  a  chance  of  a  return  as  great 
as  400  per  cent,  a  year.  No  matter  what 
ethical  or  moral  view  of  Charles  Ponzi  you 
may  have,  he  was  and  is  a  remarkable  man. 

Ponzi  was  born  in  Parma,  Italy,  just  thirty- 
eight  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
came  to  America  with  the  equivalent  of  two 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket — that  is,  he 
started  with  that  amount.  Through  fortune, 
or  rather  misfortune,  at  the  card  table  he 
landed  at  the  Battery  with  something  less  than 
two  dollars  in  cash.  But  he  backed  that  with 
one  desperate  determined  purpose.  No  matter 
what  else  might  happen,  he  proposed  to  make  a 
millionaire  of  himself.  In  mind  he  pictured 
himself  the  proud  and  arrogant  possessor  of 
an  untold  billion.  It  was  imagination — why 
not  put  the  figure  as  high  as  that,  he  repeated. 
It  marked  his  future  and  determined  his  career. 

Not  many  of  the  facts  of  his  life  are  known. 
But,  on  August  i  ith,  at  the  very  height  of  the 
excitement  in  downtown  Boston,  when  Ponzi 
was  declaring  his  ability  to  meet  every  obliga- 
tion and  to  pay  every  note,  when  his  adherents 
were  loudly  proclaiming  his  honesty  and  swear- 
ing that  all  the  fuss  was  stirred  up  by  Wall 
Street  interests  jealous  of  this  friend  of  the 
common  people,  there  came  a  startling  revela- 
tion. 
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Eugene  Laflamme,  Bertillon  expert  of  the 
Montreal  detective  department,  definitely  iden- 
tified Ponzi  as  the  bank  clerk  of  the  same  name 
who,  employed  by  N.  Zarossi  in  Montreal,  had 
been  arrested  for  forgery  in  August,  1908,  arid 
who,  found  guilty,  had  served  three  years  in  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  penitentiary.  Pouf !  went 
the  fifty-per-cent.-in-forty-five-days  bubble. 

PONZI'S    FINANCIAL    BEGINNING 

AS  IN  the  case  of  "520-per-cent."  Miller, 
,  Ponzi's  start  in  Boston  was  very  quiet. 
It  was  some  time  before  his  scheme  began  to 
attract  the  country-wide  attention  which  re- 
sulted in  the  sweeping  investigations.  Ponzi 
himself  claims  to  have  evolved  the  idea  late  in 
August  of  the  preceding  year,  so  that  his  career 
lasted  just  about  a  twelvemonth. 

The  general  proposition  of  his  scheme  was 
simplicity  itself.  It  was,  as  everybody  now 
knows,  based  on  the  differences  in  exchange 
rates  of  the  various  countries  and  upon  the  fact 
that  International  Postal  Reply  Coupons, 
bought  and  sold  at  rates  determined  by  treaty 
between  the  various  countries,  had  not 
reflected  the  depreciation  of  currency  in  the 
war-stricken  area  in  Europe.  Thus,  a  certain 
foreign  coin  will  be  worth,  normally,  we  will 
say,  one  American  dollar,  but,  owing  to  the 
present  rates  of  exchange,  may  be  worth  but 
fifty  cents  now. 

The  basis  of  Ponzi's  idea  was  that  an  Inter- 
national Reply  Coupon  purchased  in  that  coun- 
try for  a  "dollar"  is  redeemed  in  America  for  an 
American  dollar  and  the  American  dollar  is 
worth  two  of  the  "dollars"  used  for  the  pur- 
chase. In  other  words,  one  hundred  per  cent, 
profit  for  doing  nothing  but  sending  money  to 
Europe  and  back! 

The  exact  details  of  Ponzi's  scheme  were 
never  revealed  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it 
never  progressed  to  any  sizable  actual  manipu- 
lation of  foreign  exchange.  .But  in  this 
process  it  was  supposed  to  increase 
400  per  cent.  Half  the  profit  went  to  European 
agents — two  hundred  per  cent,  to  them.  One 
quarter,  or  100  per  cent.,  went  to  Ponzi.  One 
eighth — 50  per  cent. — went  to  operating  ex- 
penses, and  the  other  eighth,  50  per  cent,  more, 
went  to  the  client  who  put  up  the  money. 

While  interest,  of  course,  was  paid  out  of  the 
constantly  increasing  flood  of  new  money,  just 
as  was  done  by  "520-per-cent."  Miller,  yet  the 
plausibility  of  this  novel  manipulation  of  foreign 
exchange  kept  Ponzi  going  from  some  time  in 


November,  1919,  to  early  in  August,  1920, 
without  hindrance.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
that  period  he  issued  half  a  million  notes  and 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  involved  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  §14,000,000.  Certainly 
when  the  run  commenced  and  Ponzi,  to  restore 
confidence,  began  paying  all  notes  presented 
before  maturity  at  face  value,  he  succeeded 
in  disbursing  approximately  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  each  day  for  a  considerable 
number  of  days  in  succession. 

HIS    OFFICES 

OUTSTANDING  in  the  crash  was  the 
man's  picturesque  nerve  and  sheer  courage. 
His  offices  at  27  School  Street,  with  an  entrance 
in  Pie  Alley,  were  constantly  besieged  by  a 
clamoring  crowd  of  note  holders  and  would-be 
note  holders.  Inside,  the  suite  lacked  all  the 
fine  mahogany  and  velvet  carpeting  of  the  usual 
fake  promotion  scheme.  An  unpainted  pine 
partition  marked  off  his  own  quarters.  Stairs 
and  entrance  were  narrow  and  cramped. 

His  hold  on  people  of  a  certain  class  was 
unique,  and  before  the  final  crash  came,  Ponzi 
had  increased  his  influence  in  Boston's  business 
affairs  to  an  astonishing  degree,  considering  the 
meteoric  rapidity  of  his  rise.  He  bought  a  large 
interest  in  the  Hanover  Trust  Company,  the 
bank  which  afterward  handled  all  the  Ponzi 
checks,  and  was  elected  to  its  directorate. 
He  purchased,  outright,  the  J.  B.  Poole  Com- 
pany, importers  and  exporters,  which  once 
employed  him  as  a  stock  boy.  Again,  he  pro- 
vided the  money  to  allow  a  young  Italian  boy, 
employed  in  the  offices  in  School  Street,  to  ac- 
quire the  fruit  stand  formerly  operated  by  the 
man  who  is  now  his  father-in-law,  Grecco. 
Until  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  lived  in  a  hand- 
some stucco  house  in  Lawrence  with  his  mother 
and  young  wife.  His  automobile,  a  brilliant 
blue,  was  one  of  the  familiar  sights  of  Boston. 
The  real  crash  came  with  the  revelation  of 
Ponzi's  prison  term  in  Canada.  That  same 
day  the  state  bank  examiner  closed  the  doors 
of  the  Hanover  Trust  Company.  Two  days 
later  Ponzi  was  arrested  on  two  warrants, 
one  charging  him  with  use  of  the  mails  with 
intent  to  defraud,  the  other,  a  state  warrant, 
with  larceny  by  false  pretenses.  The  night  of 
August  13 — Friday — Ponzi  spent  in  Middlesex 
County  jail,  behind  bars' for  the  first  time  since 
a  term  spent  at  Atlanta  for  violation  of  the 
Federal  immigration  laws,  another  new  chapter 
discovered  in  his  past. 
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Those  who  invested  with  him  may  receive, 
perhaps,  fifty  cents  instead  of  a  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar  invested.  Fifty  per  cent,  in 
forty-five  days  (or  more) — not  to  the  investor, 
but  up  in  smoke! 

Fiistory  repeats  itself.  After  all,  Ponzi  sim- 
ply duplicated  the  feat  of  "520-per-cent."  Miller 
who  was  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  get-rich- 
quick  craze  that  followed  the  Spanish  War. 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  some  of 
these  master  minds  of  the  past  to  point  the 
moral  for  the  future. 

AN    EARLIER    PONZI 

WILLIAM  F.  MILLER  and  his  Franklin 
Syndicate  started  to  operate  twenty-two 
years  ago  in  the  Ridgewood  section  of  Brooklyn. 
As  in  the  case  of  Ponzi,  Miller  began  on  a  small 
scale,  depending  upon  word-of-mouth  advertis- 
ing given  him  by  the  neighbors  from  whom  he 
first  took  money.  Promising  10  per  cent, 
interest  a  week,  it  was  not  long  before  his  fame 
spread  beyond  the  confines  of  the  rather  poor 
section  in  which  he  established  himself.  Where 
at  first  he  received  and  gave  out  money  himself, 
soon  he  was  forced  to  employ  assistants.  His 
career  as  head  of  the  Franklin  Syndicate  ex- 
tended from  March,  1899,  until  November  24 
of  the  same  year,  the  day  on  which  he  was  in- 
dicted. On  that  day  there  were  on  duty  ex- 
actly forty-five  paid  clerks,  necessary  to  handle 
the  volume  of  business. 

The  location  of  Miller's  offices  differed  from 
Ponzi's  downtown  establishment,  in  that  a 
part  of  Brooklyn  was  selected  deliberately  in 
order  to  attract  an  immediate  clientele  among 
factory  and  small-salaried  workers.  But  there 
was  the  same  plainness,  the  same  lack  of  osten- 
tation and  gaudy  decoration  affected  by  swind- 
ling stock  brokers.  The  building  at  144  Floyd 
Street  was  a  two  story  and  basement  frame 
structure  surrounded  by  tenements. 

Miller's  scheme  had  less  of  the  element  of 
plausibility  than  Ponzi's.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  the  advantage  of  twenty  years  less  of 
knowledge  of  crooked  business  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Not  many  people  were  interested 
in  the  operations  of  this  young  man  nor  in  his 
claims — other  than  those  who  brought  their 
money  to  his  very  doors. 

Miller's  explanation  of  his  methods  was  in 
keeping  v/ith  the  times.  He  asserted  that  he 
had  inside  information  on  the  market  and  that 
he  was  able  to  play  Wall  Street  to  win,  infalli- 
bly.    His  stationery  bore  a  legend  to  the  effect 


that  he  was  at  the  Stock  Exchange  daily  from 
ten  to  three,  although  investigation  showed 
that  he  was  unknown  there.  Alluring  circulars 
sent  out  through  the  city  and  later  to  other 
sections  of  the  country  amplified  his  claims, 
explaining  that  he  possessed  direct  wires  to 
insiders  in  Washington  and  that  he  was  able, 
alone,  to  manipulate  shares  on  the  market, 
raising  or  lowering  prices  as  he  wished. 

As  in  the  case  of  Ponzi,  where  inquiry  showed 
that  only  small  amounts  of  International  Reply 
Coupons  had  been  issued  and  so  proved  the 
Italian  wizard  to  be  making  false  statements, 
so  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  disprove 
Miller's  assertions  by  checking  up  the  business 
done  by  the  only  brokers  ever  acting  for  the 
520-per-cent.  man.  But  Miller  paid  his  10  per 
cent,  each  week  as  regular  as  clock  work. 
That  fact  blinded  his  dupes  to  every  other 
consideration.  It  is  estimated  that  $1,200,000 
was  made  and  lost  by  this  ambitious  young 
man.  Very  little  of  the  vast  amount  en- 
trusted to  him  ever  returned  to  the  victims. 
As  an  example  of  the  extent  of  his  business,  on 
the  morning  following  his  arrest  there  were 
delivered  in  the  mail  and  brought  by  person 
just  thirteen  thousand  different  applications 
accompanied  by  the  sums  this  number  of  people 
wished  to  invest. 

HOW    MILLER   WAS    WORKED 

IT  IS  not  generally  realized,  perhaps,  that 
William  Miller  himself  was  a  dupe.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  neither  the  originator 
nor  the  real  head  of  the  scheme.  By  some  it  is 
said  that  Col.  Robert  A.  Ammond,  who  ap- 
peared as  his  attorney  at  the  trial,  was  the  real 
brains.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  known  that 
Edward  Schlesinger  and  Louis  Powers  were  the 
two  men  first  interested.  Miller,  a  boy  of 
twenty-one  at  the  time,  met  Schlesinger,  a 
bookmaker,  at  the  Sheepshead  Bay  race  track. 
Powers  had  a  method  of  playing  the  market  in 
which  Miller  became  interested  and  Schlesinger, 
playing  upon  the  vanity  of  the  young  fellow, 
induced  him  finally  to  enter  a  scheme  which 
became  later  the  Franklin  Syndicate,  Franklin 
being  Miller's  thrifty  middle  name. 

The  cashiers  placed  at  144  Floyd  Street  to 
take  in  the  money  carried  it  each  night  to 
Schlesinger's  office  in  downtown  New  York, 
Miller  himself,  by  his  own  statement,  which 
seems  to  be  the  truth,  received  just  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week! 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Miller  believed 
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in  the  scheme  and  believed  that  the  money  was  than  a  bilHon  dollars  from  the  American  people 

being  invested  by  Schlesinger  and  Powers,  and  in  the  years  from  1903  to  191 1. 

that  he  was  on  the  highroad  to  wealth.  As    in   the    case  of  Ponzi    and  Miller,  the 

In  any  case,  Miller  was  indicted  on  Novem-  money  was   taken  principally  from   sm^all    in- 

ber  24,  1899,  and  on  April  30th  of  the  next  year  vestors,  widows  and  clerks  and  people  unable 

was  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  for  ten  years.     He  to  face  the  loss  of  their  small  and  wholly  inade- 

entered  the  prison  on  June  2d,  and  in  February  quate  savings.     But  the  victims  of  swindlers 

1905,  not  quite  five  years  later,  his  sentence  are  not  always  the  widow,  the  small  clerk,  the 

was    commuted    by    Governor    Higgins.     His  school  teacher.     Neither  are  they  confined  to 

release  was  largely  due  to  his  willingness  to  the  new-rich,   or  the  growing  aristocracy  of 

testify  against  Colonel  Ammond  in  the  trial  labor.     That  prominent  bankers  and  financiers, 

which  sent  the  lawyer  to  prison,  also,  for  com-  business  men  who  should  know  better  by  every 

plicity  in  the  swindle.  standard  of  education,  can  yield  to  the  wiles 

Schlesinger  fled  to  Europe,  it  is  believed  with  of  the  clever  impostor  has  been  shown  on  any 
a  great  part  of  the  money.  Misfortune  over-  number  of  occasions.  Consider,  for  example, 
took  him,  however,  and  for  a  while  he  was  thecaseofCassieChadwick,  queen  of  American 
compelled  to  work  as  a  croupier  in  a  con-  master  minds  of  low  finance, 
tinental  gambling  resort.  His  death  in  Ostend  In  Ontario,  Canada,  half  way  between  To- 
revealed  his  identity.  Miller  is  still  living,  ronto  and  Detroit,  there  is  a  little  town  known 
At  the  present  time  he  is  proprietor  of  a  as  Eastwood.  Here,  in  1857,  Elizabeth  Bigley 
store  and  small  real  estate  business  on  Long  was  born,  daughter  of  a  section  hand  on  the 
Island,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  his  short  flight  Great  Western  Railway. 
in  the  financial  world.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  began  to  display 

In  considering  Ponzi  and  Miller  it  is  easy  to  criminal  tendencies.  In  1879  she  was  tried  for 
get  the  impression  that  these  are  greatly  excep-  forging  a  note,  but  was  acquitted  on  the  grounds 
tional  cases  and  that  it  is  not  often  that  an  in-  of  insanity.  In  1890,  in  Toledo  she  again  was 
dividual  can  ensnare  any  great  section  of  the  seen  in  court  and  this  time  was  convicted  for  a 
population.  The  fact  is  that  only  a  very  few  ten-thousand-dollar  forgery  and  sentenced  to 
of  the  great  swindlers  achieve  a  notoriety  that  ten  years  in  prison.  Three  years  later,  however, 
carries  their  schemes  to  a  greater  climax  and  a  she  was  paroled  by  President  McKinley  and  in 
more  resounding  crash,  placing  around  them  the  1897  she  married  Dr.  Leroy  S.  Chadwick,  a 
glamour  which  makes  them  national  figures,  rather  prominent  physician  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  lesser  hundreds  do  their  evil  work  almost  From  that  date  her  career  ranks  as  perhaps  the 
unnoticed.  Consider  this:  In  191 1,  the  Fi-  most  striking  of  all  the  women  fi^gures  in  the 
nancial  World,  through  its  editor,  made  a  tabu-  country  at  the  time, 
lation  of  fake  companies  and  an  analysis  cover- 
ing the  seven  preceding  years.     These  figures      

showed  that  a  total  of  forty-one  oil  companies  I  ^HE  marriage  to  Dr.  Chadwick  was  the 

had  been  capitalized  for  eighty-three  and  a  half  1    climax   of   an   attempt,  by  very  devious 

million    dollars,    one    hundred    and    nineteen  means,  to  achieve  the  social  position  and  oppor- 

mining  concerns  for  five  hundred  and  twenty-  tunity  for  real  wealth  which  she  had  craved 

eight  millions,  and  eighty  miscellaneous  cor-  since  girlhood.     Early  in  her  life  she  had  de- 

porations   for   four   hundred    and   forty-eight  veloped  streaks  of  melancholy,  from  which  it 

millions.     The  list  included  only  those  com-  was  impossible  to  rouse   her.      Now,  looking 

panies  which  had  corne  to  the  attention  of  the  back  from  the  perspective  of  twenty  years,  and 

Financial  World  in  New  York  City.     Through-  with  our  present  knowledge  of  psychic  pheno- 

out  the  country  there  were  countless  other  mena,  it  is  possible  to  realize  that  she  may  have 

flotations  in  the  same  period.  possessed  some  sort  of  clairvoyant  gift,  never 

Of  course,  while  some  of  the  companies  in  very  striking,  but  serving  to  account  for  much 

the  list  at  one  time  were  legitimate  and  had  of  her  personal  power  and  cleverness.     In  pri- 

fallen  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  promoters,  son,  for  instance,  she  told  one  of  her  jailers 

others    managed    to    survive    the    impending  that  he  would  lose  a  certain  sum  of  money  in 

crash  and  remain  solvent.     Yet  the  facts  pre-  speculation,  and  he  did;  she  told  him  he  would 

sented  show  the  existence  of  a  vast  criminally  die  of  cancer,  and  he  did.     Whatever  the  truth, 

dishonest  machine  responsible  for  ste'aling  more  all  accounts  agree  that  her  gaze  was  almost 
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hypnotic  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
her  anything  she  wished. 

Cassie  Chadwick's  history,  like  that  of  so 
many  charlatans,  is  clouded  in  doubt.  In 
1890,  however,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  she  appeared 
as  Madame  Lydia  DeVere.  At  other  times 
she  was  known  as  La  Rose,  and  by  any  number 
of  other  names.  In  this  period  of  her  life  she 
posed  as  a  clairvoyant,  or  might  be  found  as 
the  mistress  of  some  sort  of  semi-social,  semi- 
public  house  where  men  of  social  position  might 
visit  surreptitiously.  It  is  believed  that  in  this 
way  she  met  her  husband. 

The  marriage  to  Dr.  Chadwick,  although  she 
left  him  almost  at  once,  gave  her  the  entree 
into  Cleveland  society.  She  established  a 
magnificent  home  on  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land's most  fashionable  thoroughfare,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  a  pace  which  may  never  be 
equalled.  Those  who  knew  her  at  the  time 
affirmed  that  nothing  in  the  world  excelled  the 
thrill  of  shopping  with  Cassie  Chadwick.  She 
never  bought;  she  splurged.  One  time  she 
bought  eight  grand  pianos  at  once  and  sent 
them  to  eight  of  her  close  friends  with  her 
compliments. 

All  told,  Cassie  Chadwick  borrowed  and 
spent  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  For 
collateral,  she  had  nothing,  actually,  but  her 
nerve.  In  tribute  to  that,  for  years  after- 
ward, was  the  sale  in  Cleveland  of  a  "Cassie 
Chadwick  Nerve  Tonic." 

In  the  spring  of  1902  Mrs.  Chadwick  sum- 
moned a  certain  Cleveland  lawyer  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  accompanying  her  on  a 
visit  to  Andrew  Carnegie.  They  took  a  car- 
riage up  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  home  of  the  finan- 
cier and,  upon  arrival  at  the  door,  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick suggested  that  her  companion  remain 
outside  until  she  send  for  him,  as  the  canny 
Scot  might  be  "prejudiced"  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  man,  at  first. 

In  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  she 
emerged  with  an  air  of  great  elation,  displaying 
a  package  which  she  said  contained  Caledonia 
Railroad  bonds,  and  showing  notes  aggregating 
two  million  dollars,  signed  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mrs.  Chadwick  had  claimed  to  be  the  niece 
of  Frederick  Mason,  stating  that  he  left  her  a 
fortune  of  eleven  million  dollars  and  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  had  been  made  executor. 
Now,  she  represented  Mr.  Carnegie  as  wishing 
to  shift  his  responsibility  to  some  reputable 
banking  house  or  individual  in  Cleveland. 
Finally,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  but  in  strict 


secrecy,  she  revealed  the  fact — alleged  by  her — 
that  she  was  Carnegie's  own  natural  daughter 
and  that  the  use  of  the  name  Frederick  Mason, 
was  simply  a  blind,  a  method  by  which  the  iron 
master  wished  to  do  justice  to  her.  She  knew, 
apparently,  that  this  lawyer  would  be  un- 
able to  keep  the  secret  and  that  soon  it 
would  be  all  over  Cleveland.  Such  proved  to 
be  the  case. 

I  ra  Reynolds  was  secretary  of  the  Wade  Park 
Banking  Company  of  Cleveland,  an  institution 
of  which  Frank  Rockefeller,  brother  of  John 
D.,  was  president.  One  day  Mrs.  Chadwick 
appeared  with  a  package  which  she  claimed 
contained  a  trust  deed  for  $10,246,000,  a  note 
for  five  million,  and  another  for  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  all 
signed  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  She  wished  to 
deposit  these  for  safekeeping  and  she  gave 
Reynolds  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  of  the 
contents  of  the  package. 

Later  she  telephoned  Reynolds  in  great  dis- 
tress. She  had  lost  her  copy  of  the  memoran- 
dum. Would  he  send  her  another  copy  at  once? 
Reynolds  hastened  to  comply,  making  the  copy 
himself  and  signing  his  name.  In  that  way 
Mrs.  Chadwick  obtained  a  virtual  receipt  for 
securities  which  had  no  actual  existence. 

With  this  receipt  from  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick went  to  Charles  T.  Beckwith,  president 
of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
forty  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  brought  him 
under  the  spell  of  her  personality.  It  was 
through  the  Oberlin  bank  that  she  obtained 
most  of  her  money;  it  was  for  the  wrecking  of 
this  institution  that  she  was  arrested  in 
December,  1904,  in  New  York  City  and  tried 
in  Cleveland,  Sentenced  to  ten  years  in 
prison,  Cassie  Chadwick  died  there  in  Octo- 
ber,  1907. 

Reynolds,  Beckwith,  their  associates,  any  of 
the  prominent  victims  of  Cassie  Chadwick 
might  easily  have  verified  her  claims  upon 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  wholly  amazing  fea- 
ture of  the  woman's  career  is  that  no  one,  until 
the  very  end,  seemed  the  least  inclined  to  doubt 
her  word.  Even  after  she  went  to  prison  there 
were  still  many  who  refused  to  believe  that  she 
was  Lydia  DeVere,  that  she  was  anything  but 
a  most  wronged  and  outrageously  treated  in- 
dividual. 

But  when  the  packages  left  by  Cassie  Chad- 
wick in  the  care  of  her  gullible  bankers  were 
opened  they  were  found  to  contain  nothing  but 
brown  wrapping  paper! 
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The  Focus  of  the  Foreign  Press  on  the   League  of  Nations    Issue. 
Disappointment  in  America  Tempered  by  Understanding  and  Hope 

"Oh!  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion." 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 

A  S  OUR  Presidential  campaign  ap-  pean  writers  are  inclined  to  maintain.  On 
/\  preaches  its  climax,  foreign  interest  this  point  he  comments:  "  During  the  war  the 
/  %  increases  rather  than  diminishes,  pure  flame  of  self-sacrifice  burned  high,  and  the 
/  %  This  interest  centres  not  so  much  best  motives  were  attributed  to  the  efforts  of 
^  ^  upon  party  chances,  because  most  the  Allies  to  stamp  out  the  German  menace, 
foreign  observers  discount  a  Republican  vie-  With  the  end  of  the  war  came  a  relaxation,  and 
tory,  but  is  focussed  upon  the  underlying  as-  as  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  became  understood, 
peels  of  our  political  situation  with  special  the  state  of  Europe  became  worse  instead  of 
reference  to  America's  future  attitude  toward  better,  and  some  of  the  victors  gave  signs  of 
world  affairs,  particularly  the  League  of  self-interest  in  the  administration  of  the  con- 
Nations,  quered  territory,  doubt  crept  in,  and  exaltation 
Two  British  interpretations  of  our  campaign  gave  place  to  a  desire  that  America  should 
which  have  recently  appeared  are  especially  make  no  mistakes  in  her  participation  in 
worthy  of  note.  The  first  is  from  the  pen  of  the  international  affairs.  The  fact  that  America 
well-known  English  liberal  S.  K.  Ratcliffe.  stood  out  after  the  making  of  the  Treaty  was  at 
Writing  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Con-  first  taken  as  a  reproach  and  a  reflection  upon 
temporary  Review,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  remarks  that  their  country,  but  as  time  goes  on  sentiment 
the  predominant  feeling  in  America  is  that  grows  to  the  effect  that  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
"there  must  be  no  more  autocrats  at  the  White  America  does  stand  out  until  the  atmosphere 
House,"  and  he  goes  on:  "America,  we  must  clears.  When  men  like  H.  G.  Wells  and  others 
believe,  has  swung  back  to  the  plain  average,  who  stand  high  with  American  readers  endorse 
to  the  conception  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  as  a  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
simple  citizen — trained  in  local  affairs,  speaking  President  Wilson's  dogmatic  insistence  meets 
in  the  common  idiom,  happy  in  meeting  his  with  a  growing  resistance." 
fellows  in  the  equality  of  the  small  town.     It  ' 

M,  /.  *-u    ^    4U  ^1  A    LENIENT    FRENCH   VIEW 

seems  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  central 

meaning  of  the  party  conventions  is  precisely  A  A  /HILE    most   foreign   observers  are  de- 

that.     And,  for  the  European  world,  the  stag-  V  V  ploring  our  neglect  of  world  affairs  for 

gering  fact  is  that  the  return  to  a  simple,  sus-  domestic  issues,  and  even  reproving  us  for  that 

picious,    and    restricted    Americanism    should  neglect,  a  French  writer  contends  that  we  are 

have  come  in  the  hour  of  America's  overwhelm-  fully  justified  in  putting  foreign  affairs  second, 

ing  opportunity."  because  the  paramount  issue  of  our  present 

The  second  English  analysis  of  our  political  campaign    is    a    fundamental     constitutional 

situation  to  which  I  have  referred  appears  in  the  conflict    arising    inevitably    out    of    the    very 

London  Fortnightly  Review  from  the  pen  of  a  nature  of  our  political  institutions.     Such  is 

British  publicist  who  hides  his  identity  behind  the  thesis  of  M.  Edmond  Laskine,  who  writes 

the  initial  "Z."     To  "Z,"  America's  present  m  th^Vms  Revue  Bleue:     "The  great  political 

disinclination  to  participate  in  European  affairs  battle  about  to  be  fought  in  the  United  States, 

is  not  only  an  inevitable  development  but  is  by  apparently  upon  the  issue  of  the  Treaty  and  in 

no  means  the  unmixed  evil  which  most  Euro-  particular  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant, 
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is  not  solely,  or  even  mainly,  a  conflict  over 
foreign  policies.  The  issue  is  first  and  fore- 
most over  an  important  constitutional  con- 
troversy between  the  representative  branch  of 
the  Government  and  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. The  political  system  which  has  been 
defined  as  'presidential  democracy'/  and  which, 
as  we  all  know,  has  been  vigorously  advocated 
in  France  by  several  leagues  and  associations, 
is  being  put  to  the  test. 

"The  crisis  over  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in 
Washington  is  the  crisis  of  a  political  system. 
That  system  consists  in  guaranteeing  the  great- 
est possible  independence  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  rendering  it 
responsible  in  the  person  of  its  chief  solely  to  the 
nation  at  large;  and  in  making  of  cabinet 
ministers  simple  secretaries,  selected  by  the 
President  without  consulting  the  representative 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  answerable 
to  him  personally  and  not  to  Congress.  The 
existing  crisis  in  America  is  due  solely  to  the 
inherent  defects  in  such  a  system.  It  is  a 
system  diametrically  opposed  to  a  parliamen- 
tary government,  which  exempts  the  head 
of  the  state  from  all  responsibility,  but  makes 
cabinet  officers,  usually  chosen  from  the  elected 
representatives,  responsible  to  the  legislative 
body.  We  now  see  this  American  system 
creating  a  crisis  which  has  caused  a  dangerous 
situation  at  home  and  indirectly  in  the  world  at 
large.  .  .  .  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  upon 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  aroused  wide 
attention,  Lord  Grey  comments  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  renders  such  conflicts  not  only 
possible  but  inevitable." 

A    CONSTirUTIONAL   CONFLICT 

AFTER  describing  at  length  the  controversy 
,  between  President  Wilson  and  the  Senate 
over  the  ratification  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
M.  Laskine  concludes: 

Our  readers  may  now  comprehend  why  the  con- 
troversy is  first  and  foremost  a  constitutional  con- 
troversy, and  the  inevitable  result  of  certain  features 
of  the  American  Constitution. 

The  organic  law  of  the  United  States  prescribes  a 
strict  separation  of  the  powers  of  government.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  elected  by  the  whole 
people  and  not  by  the  legislature,  was  not  expected 
to  be  accountable  for  his  policies  to  any  other 
authority  than  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  pro- 
vided, and  we  know  that  this  is  an  idea  which  has 
appealed  strongly  to  political  theorists  in  France, 
that  cabinet  ministers  should  be  responsible  ex- 
clusively to  the   President,   and   that   members  of 


Congress  should  not  be  eligible  to  such  appoint- 
ments. 

Thus  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  fails 
to  insure  that  constant  harmony  between  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  state  and  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  nation,  which  is  the  essence  of  parliamentary 
government.  By  omitting  this  it  invites  acute  and 
unsolvable  conflicts.  It  has  ranged  two  competing 
powers  against  each  other,  which  are  inevitably 
rivals;  whose  attitude  toward  each  other  is  sure  to 
be  one  of  opposition,  since  no  means  are  provided  for 
forcing  the  Executive  to  yield  to  the  Legislature,  so 
that  the  President  is  completely  within  his  rights  in 
ignoring  completely  the  wishes  of  the  latter  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  Congress  is  equally  within  its 
rights  in  refusing  to  defer  to  the  desires  and  in- 
tentions of  the  Executive. 

On  many  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  "pre^dential  democracy"  as  contrasted  with 
our  parliamentary  system  has  caused  political 
crises  in  which  we  were  concerned,  and  indirectly 
were  the  innocent  victims.  The  same  system  has 
been  adopted  by  the  South  American  republics, 
where  it  has  resulted  in  a  succession  of  revolutions 
and  insurrections;  for  the  only  way  in  which  an  acute 
conflict  between  President  and  Congress  can  be  settled 
is  to  appeal  to  the  people,  or  the  army,  or  to  both. 

However  inevitable  and  justifiable  may  be 
America's  abstention  from  world  affairs  and 
absorption  in  domestic  issues,  most  foreign 
observers,  as  I  have  said,  consider  it  none  the 
less  as  a  grave  misfortune.  For  example, 
Marshal  Foch  lays  Europe's  present  plight 
largely  at  our  door,  remarking  a  short  time  ago: 
"It  is  most  likely  that  the  United  States  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  present  uneasiness  of 
the  world.  It  should  have  ratified  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  us.  By  keeping  apart  from  us, 
America  has  helped  to  promote  disorders  in 
Central  Europe  and  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  the  economic  equilibrium.  At  the 
same  time  it  gravely  prejudices  its  own  inter- 
ests. .\t  present  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  help  solve  the  Eastern 
problem.  But  no  one  seems  to  understand  it 
ovex  there."  And  Mr.  Masaryk,  President  of 
Czechoslovakia,  remarks  in  similar  vein:  "I 
am  sorry  that  Americans  no  longer  care  to  take 
a  part  in  European  affairs.  I  wish  President 
Wilson  could  have  succeeded.  I  believe  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  if  the  leaders  of  the 
League  show  that  there  is  discord  among  them, 
it  is  not  good  for  the  Entente.  America  came 
into  the  war  without  any  selfish  claims.  She 
fought  to  strengthen  this  peace  and  to  put  it 
into  practice,  and  ought  not  to  leave  it  now.  1 
wish   American   democracy    could    be   felt    in 
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Europe.  I  know  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  if 
America  is  to  have  economic  relations  with 
Europe  she  must  also  have  moral  relations. 
There  must  be  moral  as  well  as  pecuniary 
reciprocity." 

i  STILL    HOPE    FOR   OUR    PARTICIPATION 

MOST  Europeans,  however,  still  cling  to 
the  hope  of  American  cooperation, 
political  as  well  as  economic,  and  accordingly 
are  casting  about  to  try  and  find  out  how 
American  objections  to  the  League  and  Peace 
Treaty  may  be  overcome.  It  is  in  this  vein 
that  the  Paris  Journal  des  Dehats  writes:  "We 
have  no  desire  to  take  sides  between  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  but  we  can  work  in 
Europe  to  make  conditions  favorable  for  the 
return  of  America  to  our  affairs,  which  we  de- 
sire. In  this  respect  the  Allies  have  their  task 
marked  out  for  them,  which  they  must  not 
neglect.  ...  If,  several  months  hence, 
America  finds  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  league 
really  alive  and  powerful,  its  objections  will 
cease.  Otherwise  we  shall  continue  to  turn  in 
the  same  vicious  circle,  for  it  is  evident  the  old 
institution  of  The  Hague  is  no  longer  sufficient. 
It  depends  on  us  that  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  seems  now  actually  to  separate  us  from 
the  United  States,  should  have  a  precisely  con- 
trary effect." 

Going  still  further,  the  London  Spectator 
asserts  that  America  should  not  merely  be 
asked  to  join  the  League  with  reservations,  but 
that  we  should  be  invited  to  revise  the  whole 
Covenant  to  suit  ourselves  and  join  on  our 
own  terms.     Says  this  leading  editorial: 

Lord  Grey,  with  that  unprovocative  and  unexcit- 
able  wisdom  which  is  his  special  characteristic, 
pointed  out  the  essential  fact  of  the  situation.  It  is 
that  America  must  be  brought  into  the  League  if  the 
League  is  to  do  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  As  long 
as  the  richest,  the  most  powerful,  the  greatest,  both 
for  population  and  territor\',  of  the  civilized  white 
communities  of  the  world  stands  outside  the  League, 
the  League  will  be  an  ill-balanced  organization- and 
unable  to  fulfil  its  destiny.  Almost  any  sacrifice  is 
worth  making  which  will  induce  the  Americans  to 
help,  and  to  help  wholeheartedly.  Here,  if  any- 
where, it  is  true  that  the  New  World  must  be  called 
in  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old. 

To  put  it  in  plain  terms,  the  Americans  must  be 
told  that  if  they  will  join  the  League  they  can 
practically  name  their  own  terms.  And  let  us  say 
in  parenthesis  that  as  soon  as  the  presidential 
election  is  over  and  we  know  the  complexion  of  the 
political  forces  that  are  going  to  prevail  at  Washing- 
ton, not  merely  at  the  White  House  but  also  at  the 


Capitol,  America  should  be  officially  asked  to  suggest 
such  modifications  of  the  existing  Covenant  as  would 
enable  her  to  join.  That  will  be  far  better  than  to 
have  a  new  conference  for  the  re-drafting  of  the 
League.  We  confess  that  we  look  with  conster- 
nation upon  the  idea  of  another  Versailles. 

FOR    AN    AMERICAN    RCCONSTRUCTION    SCHEME 

THE  Americans  should  be  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  drafting  a  reconstruction  scheme,  of  course  in 
private  and  unofficial  consultation  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  League.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  suggest  the  minimum 
rather  than  the  maximum  of  alteration  than  if  a 
great  debating  society  is  opened  either  in  Washing- 
ton or  London  or  Paris  with  all  its  attendant  para- 
phernalia of  bureaus  and  experts  and  prime  ministers. 
A  committee  of  the  Senate — we  must  never  forget 
the  Senate's  special  rights  and  duties  in  regard  to 
foreign  affairs — reinforced  by  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  also  by  nominees  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Supreme  Court,  could  draw  up  sugges- 
tions for  the  reconstruction  of  the  League  which 
would  be  consonant  with  the  feeling  not  of  one,  but 
of  all,  parties  in  America.  We  should  not,  then,  make 
the  fatal  error  of  confusing  the  aspirations  of  party 
leaders  with  the  desires  of  the  Republic  as  a  whole. 
Again,  resolutions  which  were  officially  endorsed  by 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate — nothing  less  will  do — and 
by  the  President,  also  approved  by  a  resolution  of 
Congress,  and  drafted  in  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Supreme  Court,  would  be  a 
water-tight  scheme  which  could  not  be  thrown 
over  owing  to  cross-currents  in  the  ocean  of  party 
politics.  It  would  be  party  proof,  and,  thanks  to  the 
genius  of  Americans  for  constitutional  draftsman- 
ship, should  also  be  fool  proof. 

Even  if  the  League  had  to  come  down  to  a  much 
lower  level  than  that  which  it  now  occupies,  or  is 
supposed  to  occupy,  in  order  to  meet  American  feel- 
ing, the  result  would  very  soon  prove  to  be  for  good 
and  not  for  evil.  If  the  Americans  once  join  on  their 
own  terrrft  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  their  natural 
vigor  and  their  instinctive  desire  to  make  things 
work  would  prove  of  enormous  benefit.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  various  nations  of  Europe  are  not 
suspicious  of  America  as  they  are  of  each  other  will 
in  itself  be  most  helpful. 

In  our  opinion,  the  way  not  only  to  win  over 
the  Americans,  but  to  form  a  league  on  the  surest 
foundations,  and  thus  obtain  a  scheme  which  might 
gradually  give  us  a  body  of  world-laws  with  adequate 
sanctions,  is  to  base  the  League  upon  the  securing  of 
the  sanctity  of  treaty  contracts.  By  so  doing  we 
can  attain  what  it  has  always  been  the  aim,  object, 
and  desire  of  American  statesmen  to  create.  Next, 
such  a  plan  avoids  even  the  appearance  of  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  constituent 
state.  Finally,  it  frees  America  from  that  night- 
mare of  entangling  alliances  by  which  she  is  always 
haunted. 
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THE  CZAR  AND  THE  CZARINA 

AND 

OCCULTISM  AT  THE  RUSSIAN  COURT 

The  Czar  ''A  Modern  Version  of  Paul  I/'  Who  Was  Called  "The  Crowned  Madman/' 
His  Heartlessness  Following  the  Tragedy  of  Khodynka  Field.  His  Duplicity  Toward 
Madame  Sipyagin.  Praise  for  the  Leader  of  a  Massacre.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
on  the  Divinity  of  the  Czar.  The  Opinion  of  the  People  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  of  Princess 
Alix,  Who  Became  the  Czarina.  The  Career  of  "Dr."  Philippe,  of  Lyons,  As  Founder 
of  the  Cult  of  the  Supernatural  at  the  Russian  Court.  The  Complicity  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  and  Two  Montenegrin  Princesses.  The  Birth  of  the  Czarevich,  Which 
Confirmed   Philippe   in   the   Royal   Favor.     The   Consecration  of   "Saint   Seraphim" 

By  count  SERGIUS  WITTE 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Premier  of  Russia  under  Czar  Nicholas  II 
Translated  from  the  original  Russian  and  edited  by  Abraham  Yarmolinsky,  Curator  of  the  Slavonic  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 

Count  IVittes  personal  dealings  with  the  C^ar  dated  from  before  the  accession  of  Nicholas 
to  the  throne  in  i8q4,  to  igi^-  As  Minister  of  Finance,  Witte  was  for  many  years  thrown 
into  daily  contact  with  the  court  and  highest  official  life  of  Russia.  In  his  diary,  he  obviously 
sought  to  select,  from  this  long  experience,  representative  incidents  and  impressions  from 
which  he  formed  his  own  judgment  of  his  monarch.  That  judgment  differs  little  from  the 
common  opinion  of  the  world,  but  IVittes  narration  of  the  incidents  gives  a  colorful  and  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  that  opinion.  The  familiar  generalisations  about  the  Char's  character 
are  here  given  with  illustrative  particulars.  Witte  shows  him  in  characteristic  moments  of 
indecision,  vacillation,  vanity,  religious  mania,  cruelty,  effeminacy,  and  petty  spite. 

The  picture  of  the  Czarina  is  equally  clear.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Witte' s 
diary  is  his  narrative  of  the  events  by  which  occultism  became  a  fixed  influence  at  the  Russian 
court.  The  public  is  familiar  with  Rasputin,  but  Rasputin  was  only  the  last  spectacular 
evidence  of  a  disease  that  had  taken  firm  root  many  years  earlier,  and,  strangely  enough, 
partly  through  the  medium  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  elsewhere  had  a  salutary  effect 
on  Russian  policy — as  in  igo^,  when  he  helped  Witte  force  the  Constitution  on  the  C^ar,  and 
as  in  Jgi^,  when  he  demonstrated  his  abilities  as  soldier  and  patriot  in  the  war.     Witte  s 
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description  of  the  introduction  of  "Dr."  Philippe,  a  quack  from  Lyons,  into  the  inmost  circles 
of  Russian  royal  life  in  the  character  of  a  holy  man  capable  of  performing  miracles,  is  one  of 
the  most  bizarre  chapters  of  history,  involving  an  international  romance  whose  characters 
included  Montenegrin  princesses,  French  politicians,  Russian  Grand  Dukes,  and  the  C^ar 
and  Czarina  themselves.  The  effects  of  this  conspiracy  in  crude  superstition  upon  the  whole 
world  may  be  imagined  by  remembering  the  autocractic  power  of  the  C^ar  and  the  potential 
results  of  his  actions  in  international  affairs,  and  then  realising  that  this  man's  acts  were 
influenced  decisively  by  spirit  messages  gathered  at  table  rapping  seances  and  by  advice  from 
shallow  charlatans  who  had  more  power  over  his  mind  than  his  responsible  ministers  had. 

The  "Black  Hundreds,"  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  by  Count  IVitte  in  this  and 
later  chapters,  was  a  loose  political  organisation  originally  designed  by  sincere  (if  mistaken) 
patriots  to  preserve  the  truly  Russian  elements  in  the  national  life,  but  it  quickly  became  the 
cloak  for  the  operations  of  criminals  in  the  pay  of  the  most  reactionary  leaders  of  Russia 
{including  often  members  of  the  Government  itself),  who  used  it  to  stifle  progress  by  acts  of 
terrorism  against  liberals,  and  sometimes  to  provoke  pogroms  against  the  Jews. 


WHEN  in  1894  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Emperor  Alex- 
ander III,  I  went  to  share 
my  grief  with  I.N.  Durnovo. 
In  those  days  he  was  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  while  I  held  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Finance.  Both  of  us  had  been 
greatly  attached  to  the  deceased  monarch,  and, 
naturally,  we  were  in  a  very  dejected  mood. 
In  the  course  of  our  talk  Durnovo  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  our  new  ruler,  Nicholas  II. 
My  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  I  had  but 
rarely  discussed  business  matters  with  him, 
that  I  knew  him  to  be  inexperienced  in  the 
extreme,  but  rather  intelligent,  and  that  he  had 
always  impressed  me  as  a  kindly  and  well-bred 
youth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  had  rarely  come 
across  a  better-mannered  young  man  than 
Nicholas  II.  His  good-breeding  concealed  all 
his  shortcomings.  I  hoped,  I  added,  that  our 
young  monarch  would  learn  his  business,  and 
in  that  event,  the  Ship  of  State  would  float  on 
safely. 

Durnovo  looked  at  me  slyly  and  said: 
"Well,  Sergey,  1  am  afraid  you  are  mistaken 
about  our  young  Emperor.  I  know  him 
better,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  his  reign  has 
many  misfortunes  in  store  for  us.  Mark  my 
words:  Nicholas  II  will  prove  a  modernized 
version  of  Paul  I." 

1  suspect  that  Durnovo  owed  his  fine  knowl- 
edge of  the  Er^peror's  character  not  so  much 
to  his  perspicacity,  but  to  the  fact  that  perlus- 
tration  of  letters  is  one  of  the  tasks  with  which 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  entrusted.  It 
appears  that  Durnovo  perlustrated  with  great 
dihgence.  He  later  told  me  himself,  with  can- 
dor, that  he  had  surrendered  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  reason  that  the 


Dowager  Empress  protested  to  her  son  against 
Durnovo  reading  her  private  correspondence. 
Such  being  the  attitude  of  the  Empress,  he 
explained,  he  could  not  remain  in  office. 

About  the  same  time  I  also  had  a  talk  with 
the  celebrated  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
Pobiedonostzev.  He  was  deeply  grieved  by 
Alexander's  death.  As  for  Nicholas,  he  spoke 
of  him  in  vague  terms,  although  he  was  one  of 
his  preceptors.  What  he  feared  most  was  that, 
owing  to  his  youth  and  lack  of  experience,  the 
Emperor  might  fall  a  prey  to  evil  influences. 

At  my  first  audience,  Emperor  Nicholas 
treated  me  very  cordially.  I  had  enjoyed  his 
favor  ever  since  my  participation  in  the 
Siberian  Railway  Committee,  over  which  young 
Prince  Nicholas  had  presided.  The  subject 
we  discussed  during  that  first  official  conference 
was  the  construction  of  a  naval  base  for  our 
Northern  Fleet.  That  was  one  of  the  tasks 
bequeathed  to  the  young  Emperor  by  his 
deceased  father.  Largely  owing  to  my  in- 
fluence, Alexander  III  had  chosen  the 
Yekaterina  Harbor  on  the  Murman  Coast  for 
that  purpose  in  preference  to  Libau.  His 
Majesty  declared  to  me  that  he  was  going  to 
carry  out  his  late  father's  will  and  would 
immediately  decree  the  construction  of  the 
Murman  base. 

Two  or  three  months  passed,  and  suddenly 
I  found  in  the  Governmental  Messenger  an 
Imperial  decree  ordering  the  construction  of 
the  naval  base  at  Libau,  to  be  called  Port  of 
Emperor  Alexander  III,  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  late  Emperor's  wish.  I 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  for  several 
months  before  his  death,  Alexander  HI  ex- 
pressly stated  his  preference  for  the  Murman 
base. 
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Shortly  afterward  I  learned  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  publication  of  the  decree 
His  Majesty  went  to  Grand  Duke  Konstantin 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  complained  that 
Admiral  General  Grand  Duke  Alexey  had  forced 
him  to  sign  a  decree  which  was  contrary  to  his 
own  views  and  to  the  views  of  his  late  father. 

The  man  who  was  chief  advocate  of  the 
idea  of  constructing  the  naval  base  at  Libau 
was  not,  however,  Grand  Duks  Alexey,  but 
N.  M.  Chikhachev,  the  Minister  of  the  Navy. 
It  is  he  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
Grand  Duke's  insistence  on  Libau,  and  the 
Emperor  knew  it.  So  that  while  he  yielded 
to  the  external  pressure  he  nevertheless  har- 
bored a  secret  grudge  against  the  person  who 
was  the  source  of  that  influence.  Hardly  a  year 
passed  before  Chikhachev  was  dismissed.  It 
was  clearly  an  act  of  revenge. 

Unhappily,  the  behavior  of  Nicholas  II  in 
this  instance  is  only  too  characteristic  of  His 
Majesty,  and,  as  Prince  Mirski  has  rerharked, 
his  character  is  the  source  of  all  our  misfortunes. 
A  mler  who  cannot  be  trusted,  who  approves 
to-day  what  he  will  reject  to-morrow,  is  in- 


capable of  steering  the  Ship  of  State  Into  a 
quiet  harbor.  His  outstanding  failing  is  his 
lamentable  lack  of  will  power.  Though  benev- 
olent and  not  unintelligent,  this  shortcoming 
disqualifies  him  totally  as  the  unlimited 
autocratic  ruler  of  the  Russian  people.  Poor, 
unhappy  Emperor!  He  was  not  born  for  the 
momentous  historical  role  which  fate  has 
thrust  upon  him. 

The  coronation  of  Emperor  Nicholas  II, 
which  took  place  on  May  14  (Russian  style), 
1896,  was  marked  by  a  sad  and  ominous 
occurrence;  nearly  two  thousand  people  per- 
ished on  the  Khodynka  Field,  in  Moscow, 
where  refreshments  and  amusements  had 
been  prepared  for  the  populace.  A  few  hours 
after  the  Khodynka  disaster  their  Majesties 
attended  a  concert  conducted  by  the  celebrated 
Safonov.  I  vividly  recollect  a  brief  conversa- 
tion which  1  had  at  that  concert  with  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiary  Li-Hung-Chang,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  St.  Petersburg  on  official 
business.  He  was  curious  to  know  the  details 
of  the  catastrophe  and  I  told  him  that  nearly 
two  thousand  people  must  have  perished. 
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"But  His  Majesty,"  he  said,  "does  not  know 
it,  does  he?" 

"Of  course,  he  knows,"  I  replied.  "All  the 
facts  of  the  matter  must  have  already  been 
reported  to  him." 

"Well,"  remarked  the  Chinaman,  "1   don't 


essentially  feminine.  Someone  has  observed 
that  Nature  granted  him  masculine  attributes 
by  mistake.  At  first  any  official  coming  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  him  would  stand  high  in 
his  eyes.  His  Majesty  would  even  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  moderation  in  showering  favors 
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see  the  wisdom  of  that.  I  remember  when  I 
was  Governor-General,  ten  million  people  died 
from  the  bubonic  plague  in  the  provinces 
confined  to  my  charge,  yet  our  Emperor  knew 
nothing  about  it.     Why  disturb  him  uselessly?" 

I  thought  to  myself  that,  after  all,  we  were 
ahead  of  the  Chinese. 

A  gorgeous  evening  party  was  scheduled  for 
the  same  day,  to  be  given  by  the  French 
Ambassador,  Marquis  de  Montebello.  We 
expected  that  the  party  would  be  called  off, 
because  of  the  Khodynka  disaster.  Neverthe- 
less it  took  place,  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  the  ball  was  opened  by  their  Majesties 
dancing  a  quadrille. 

The  Emperor's  character  may  be  said  to  be 


upon  his  servant,  especially  if  the  latter  had 
been  appointed  by  him  personally  and  not  by 
his  father.  Before  long,  however.  His  Majesty 
would  become  indifferent  to  his  favorite  and,  in 
the  end,  develop  an  animus  against  him.  The 
ill-feeling  apparently  came  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  person  in  question  had  been  an 
unworthy  object  of  his,  Nicholas's,  favors.  I 
may  observe  here  that  His  Majesty  does  not 
tolerate  about  his  person  anybody  he  considers 
more  intelligent  than  himself  or  anybody  with 
opinions  differing  from  those  of  the  court 
camarilla. 

There  is  an  optimistic  strain  in  His  Majesty's 
character,  and  he  is  afflicted  with  a  strange 
near-sightedness,  as  far  as  time  and  space  are 


by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 
THE    CZAR    AND   THE    GRAND    DUKE    NICHOLAS 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas's  useful  service  as  soldier  and  patriot  during  the  late  war  is  familiar  to  the  public.  Count 
Witte,  in  the  accompanying  text,  discloses  a  more  sinister  side  of  his  influence,  revealing  him  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
groupof  credulous  mystics  and  designing  intriguers  who  introduced  occultism  into  the  Russian  court,  with  its  fatal  effects 

upon  the  character  and  the  policy  of  the  Czar 


THE  czar's  MOTHER  (lEFT)  AND  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  OF  ENGLAND 

The  Czar  was  always  under  the  influence  of  some  near  relation,  and  so  long  as  the  Empress  Dowager  controlled  him  his 

policy  was  liberal  and  intelligent.     She  was  superseded  early  in  his  reign,  however,  by  the  German    princess  whom  he 

married  and  who  brought  to  the  court  the   Prussian  spirit  of  autocracy  and  her  own  hysterical   inclinations  toward 

superstition,  which  carried  his  policy  into  a  wayward  and  reactionary  course 
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The  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  after  the  birth  of  four  daughters,  confirmed  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina  in  their  faith 
in  "Dr."  Philippe,  a  Frenchquackdoctor  who  obtained  entrance  at  the  Russian  court  as  a  holy  man  of  supernatural  powers 
and  who  instigated  the  faked  consecration  of  "Saint  Seraphim"  through  whose  miraculous  intercession  he  promised  the 
Russian  rulers  the  blessing  of  a  son.  Philippe's  influence,  first  gained  through  two  Montenegrin  princesses,  was  the 
source  of  the  belief  in  mysticism  and  modern  miracles  which  later  produced  the  craze  for  Rasputin  and   other  notorious 

characters  at  the  court 


concerned.  He  experiences  fear  only  when  the 
storm  is  actually  upon  him,  but  as  soon  as  the 
immediate  danger  is  over  his  fear  vanishes. 
Thus,  even  after  the  granting  of  the*  Con- 
stitution, Nicholas  considered  himself  an 
autocratic  sovereign  in  a  sense  which  might  be 
formulated  as  follows:  "  I  do  what  I  wish,  and 
what  1  wish  is  good;  if  people  do  not  see  it,  it  is 
because  they  are  plain  mortals,  while  I  am 
God's  anointed." 

He  is  incapable  of  playing  fair  and  he  always 
seeks  underhand  means  and  underground 
ways.  He  has  a  veritable  passion  for  secret 
notes  and  methods.  Even  at  the  most  critical 
moments,  such  as  the  period  which  immediately 
preceded  the  granting  of  the  Constitution,  His 
Majesty  did  not  relinquish  his  "Byzantine" 
habits.  But  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  possess 
the  talents  of  either  Metternich  or  Talleyrand, 
he  usually  lands  in  a  mud  puddle  or  in  a  pool  of 
blood. 

The  following  incident  well  illustrates  the 
Emperor's    unscrupulous    tendencies.     When 


Sipyagin,  one  time  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was 
assassinated  by  a  revolutionist,  in  1902,  P.  N. 
Durnovo,  his  colleague,  and  Adjutant-General 
Hesse  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  setting 
his  papers  to  rights.  These  were  sorted  out, 
and  the  documents  of  a  private  nature  were 
handed  to  the  late  Minister's  widow.  She 
knew  that  her  husband  had  kept  a  diary,  con- 
sisting of  two  books,  one  covering  the  period  of 
his  Ministry,  the  other,  the  time  when  he 
headed  the  Commission  of  Petitions.  As  the 
diaries  were  not  returned  to  her,  she  inquired 
of  Durnovo  what  had  become  of  them  and  was 
told  that  they  were  in  General  Hesse's  hands. 
(The  subsequent  developments  of  the  incident 
I  have  from  Mme.  Sipyagin  herself  and  her 
brother-in-law,  Count  Sheremetyev).  Several 
days  later  the  widow  went  to  the  Court  to 
thank  their  Majesties  for  their  attentions.  In 
the  course  of  the  audience  the  Emperor  told  his 
guest  that  he  had  received  the  diaries  of  her  late 
husband,  and  found  them  so  interesting  that  he 
would  like,  with  her  permission,  to  retain  the 
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books  and  read  them.     Mme.  Sipyagin  natur- 
ally gave  her  consent. 

Several  rnonths  passed,  and  the  diaries  were 
still  in  the  Emperor's  hands.  Mme.  Sipyagin 
then  turned  to  her  brother-in-law,  Count 
Sheremetyev,  who  was  the  Emperor's  aide-de- 
camp and  former  chum,  asking  him  to  remind 
His  Majesty  of  her  late  husband's  notes. 
Shortly  afterward  Mme.  Sipyagin  had  an 
audience  with  the  Empress,  and  when  she  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving,  Her  Majesty  asked  her 
to  wait  awhile,  because  the  Emperor  wished  to 
see  her.  Several  minutes  later  the  Emperor 
entered  the  room  and  handed  her  a  package, 
saying  that  he  was  returning  her  late  husband's 
interesting  memoirs  and  thanking  her  for  the 
opportunity  of  reading  them.  At  home,  Mme. 
Sipyagin  discovered,  however,  that  only  one 
set  of  diaries  had  been  returned  to  her,  namely 


the  one  covering  the  time 
when  her  husband  presided 
over  the  Commission  of 
Petitions.  Mme.  Sipyagin 
again  resorted  to  Count 
Sheremetyev's  good  offices 
to  have  the  matter  straight- 
ened out.  The  Count 
turned  to  General  Hesse, 
but  received  a  rather  sharp 
reply  to  the  effect  that  too 
much  fuss  was  being  made 
about  these  diaries. 

Several  days  later  His 
Majesty  went  to  Moscow, 
where  he  prepared  for  the 
sacrament,  and  spent  the 
first  days  of  the  Easter 
week.  At  one  of  the  offi- 
cial dinners  Count  Shere- 
metyev happened  to  sit 
next  to  General  Hesse. 
The  latter  assured  the 
Count  that  he  had  handed 
both  sets  of  Sipyagin's 
diaries  to  His  Majesty. 
On  returning  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Emperor  sum- 
moned Count  Sheremetyev 
and  had  a  talk  with  him, 
which  was  afterward  rela- 
ted to  me  by  the  Count 
himself.  He  had  learned, 
His  Majesty  had  told  the 
Count,  that  one  set  of 
Sipyagin's  diaries  was  lost 
and  he  wondered  whether  Count  Sheremetyev 
could  account  for  it.  The  Count  pointed  out  to 
His  Majesty  that  neither  Durnovo  nor  Hesse 
denied  that  they  had  received  two  books  of  dia- 
ries. He  was,  however,  unable  to  explain  the 
loss.  Then  the  Emperor  observed  that  Hesse 
had  been  on  bad  terms  with  Sipyagin.  The 
General  must  have  found  in  the  diaries.  His  Ma- 
jesty said,  some  unpleasant  passages  relating  to 
himself  and  decided  to  destroy  the  book  so  as 
to  prevent  his  monarch  from  reading  it.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  the  Count  said,  concluding  his 
tale,  "  1  know  for  a  fact  that  it  was  His  Ma- 
jesty himself  who  destroyed  the  book  of  Sipyag- 
in's diaries."  After  the  act  of  October  17,  1905, 
[the  proclamation  of  the  Russian  Constitution] 
1  may  add  in  passing,  Count  Sheremetyev 
ordered  all  the  Emperor's  portraits  in  his 
palace  turned  face  to  the  wall — which  circum- 
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stance  led  to  a  break  be- 
tween us. 

Here  is  another  incident 
of  a  similar  nature  which 
concerns  me  personally: 

In  view  of  the  persistent 
rumor  that  I  had  forced 
the  Manifesto  of  October 
1 7th  upon  the  Emperor,  1 
composed  a  memoir  giving 
the  exact  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  presented  it  to  His 
Majesty  through  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Court.  The 
Emperor  kept  it  about  a 
fortnight  and  returned  it, 
saying  to  Baron  Frederichs : 
"  The  facts  in  Witte's  mem- 
orandum are  described  cor- 
rectly. However,  do  not 
make  this  statement  to 
him  in  writing,  but  orally." 
The  Baron  reported  these 
amazing  words  to  Prince 
Obolenski  and  the  latter  to 
me.  And  to  think,  that 
these  words  were  spoken  by 
the  son  of  Alexander  111, 
the  noblest  and  most  truth- 
ful of  monarchs!  .  .  . 
Of  course,  I  never  received 
a  written  reply  to  my 
memorandum. 

The  Emperor's  part  in 
shaping  our  foreign  policy, 
especially   with  regard  to 

the  Russo-Japanese  War,  I  have  dealt  with  craving  for  a  victorious  war.  1  am  even  in- 
elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that,  when  clined  to  believe  that,  had  there  been  no  clash 
all  is  said,  he  alone  is  to  be  blamed  for  that  with  Japan,  war  would  have  flared  up  on  the 
most  unhappy  war,  if  indeed  it  is  possible  to  Indian  frontier,  or  most  probably,  in  Turkey, 
condemn  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  his  with  the  Bosphorus  as  the  apple  of  discord, 
deeds  to  none  but  God.  From  there  it  would   have  spread   to  other 

At  heart.  His  Majesty  was  for  an  aggressive     regions.     After  His  Majesty's  coronation  and 
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policy,  but  as  usual  his  mind  was  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  He  kept  on  changing 
his   policy   from    day    to   day.     He   tried    to 


his  trip  to  France,  Nelidov,  then  our  ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  all  but  dragged  us  into 
a  war  with  Turkey.     I  was  alone  to  oppose  it 


deceive  both  the  Viceroy  of  the  Far  East  and     at  a  session  o\  er  which  the  Emperor  presided  in 


the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  but,  of 
course,  most  of  the  time  he  deceived  nobody 
but  himself. 

He   became   involved   in   the    Far   Eastern 
adventure  because  of  his  youth,  his  natural 


person.  The  Emperor's  decision  in  the  matter 
ran  counter  to  my  opinion,  but  when  the 
opposition  was  later  joined  by  others,  for  in- 
stance, Grand  Duke  Vladimir  and  K.  P. 
Pobiedonostzev,     His    Majesty    changed    his 


animosity  against  Japan,  where  an  attempt  had      decision  in  accordance  with  my  opinion. 

been  made  on  his  life  (he  never  speaks  of  that  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  time  of   the 

occurrence),  and,  finally,  because  of  a  hidden     Russo-Japanese  War,  the  attitude  of  the  court 
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ONE    OF    THE    LAST    PICTURES    OF    THE    CZAR 

Reviewing  a  detachment  of  Russian  troops  in  the  late  war.     The  Czar's  childlike  faith  in  the  utter  loyalty  of  his  peasant 
soldiers  should  have  been  shaken  by  his  experiences  with  revolution  following  the  demobilization  after  the  Japanese  War 
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THE    CZAR    AND   ADMIRAL    BEATTY 

On  a  British  battleship  in  the  Baltic  before  the  war.     The  Czar  held  the  British  in  great  contempt,  as  a  "nation  of  shop- 
keepers"— an  opinion  which  he  usually  phrased  by  saying  "the  English  are  Jews" 
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clique  and  of  the  Emperor  himself  toward  Eng- 
land was  one  of  strong  hostility.  This  was  due 
to  England's  agreement  with  Japan  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  she  furnished  refuge  to  the  Russian 
revolutionists.  To  the  Japanese  His  Majesty 
was  in  the  habit  of  referring  as  macacoes 
(monkeys),  using  this  term  even  in  official 
documents.  The  English  he  called  Jews.  "An 
Englishman,"  he  liked  to  repeat,  "is  a  {hid 
(Jew)." 

To  illustrate  further  His  Majesty's  views  and 
sympathies,  1  shall  cite  also  this  striking 
incident.  During  my  premiership  (1906)  I 
received  a  despatch  from  Governor-General 
Sologub,  describing  the  measures  taken  to 
suppress  the  uprising  in  the  Reval  district  and 


requesting  me  to  exert  a 
moderating  influence  upon 
Captain  Richter  of  the  pun- 
itive expedition,  who  was 
executing  people  indiscrim- 
inately without  the  least 
semblance  of  legality.  I 
submitted  the  despatch  to 
His  Majesty,  who  returned 
it  to  me  with  the  following 
words  jotted  down  opposite 
the  lines  describing  the  cap- 
tain's bloody  deeds:  "Fine! 
A  capital  fellow!"  After- 
ward he  asked  me  to  send 
back  this  telegram  to  him. 
He  never  returned  it  tome. 
Some  time  after  I  left  the 
post  of  Prime  Minister,  His 
Majesty  received  me  very 
amiably  and  asked  me  to 
return  all  letters  and  tele- 
grams with  his  autographed 
commentaries  which  were 
in  my  possession.  I  did  so, 
and  I  now  regret  it.  These 
documents  would  shed  a  re- 
markable light  on  the  char- 
acter of  this  truly  unhappy 
sovereign,  with  all  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  weak- 
nesses. 

When,  in  the  course  of 
my  official  conferences  with 
His  Majesty,  I  referred  to 
public  opinion,  His  Ma- 
jesty oftentimes  snapped 
angrily:  "What  have  I 
got  to  do  with  public 
opinion?"  He  considered,  and  justly,  that 
public  opinion  was  the  opinion  of  the  "intel- 
lectuals." As  for  the  Emperor's  view  of  the 
intellectuals,  I  recall  a  story  related  to  me  by 
Prince  Mirski.  When  Nicholas  was  visiting 
the  western  provinces,  the  Prince,  in  his 
capacity  of  local  Governor-General,  accom- 
panied His  Majesty  and  dined  with  him.  Once 
at  table  some  one  referred  to  the  "intelligentsia" 
(intellectuals).  The  Emperor  caught  the  word 
and  exclaimed:  "How  I  detest  that  word!  I 
wish  I  could  order  the  Academy  to  strike  it  off 
the  Russian  dictionary." 

The  Emperor  was  made  to  believe  that  the 
people  as  a  whole,  exclusive  of  the  intellectuals, 
stood  firmly  with  him.     That  was  also  Her 
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Majesty's  conviction.  On 
one  occasion,  discussing  the 
political  situation  with  the 
Empress  Prince  Mirski  re- 
marked, that  in  Russia 
everybody  was  against  the 
existing  regime.  To  this  the 
Empress  sharply  replied 
that  only  the  intellectuals 
were  against  the  Czar  and 
his  government,  but  that  the 
people  always  had  been  and 
always  would  be  for  the 
Czar.  "Yes,"  retorted  the 
Prince,  "that  is  true  enough, 
but  it  is  the  intellectual  class 
that  makes  history  every- 
where, while  the  masses  are 
merely  an  elemental  power; 
to-day  they  massacre  the 
revolutionary  intellectuals, 
to-morrow  they  may  loot  the 
Czar's  palaces." 

The  Emperor  was  sur- 
rounded by  avowed  Jew- 
haters,  such  as  Trepov, 
Plehve,  Ignatyev,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Black  Hun- 
dreds. As  for  his  personal 
attitude  toward  the  jews, 
I  recall  that  whenever  1 
drew  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  anti-Jewish 
riots  could  not  be  tolerated, 
he  either  was  silent  or  re- 
marked: "But  it  is  they 
themselves,  [i.  e.  the  Jews. 
His  Majesty  always  used 
the  opprobious  "  ^hidy,"  in 
stead  of  "yevrei"]  that  are  to  blame!"  The 
anti-Jewish  current  flowed  not  from  below  up- 
ward, but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  December,  1905,  an  atrocious  anti-Jewish 
pogrom  broke  out  at  Homel.  I  requested 
Durnovo,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to 
institute  an  investigation.  It  revealed  that 
the  bloody  riot  was  organized,  in  a  most 
efficient  manner,  by  secret  service  agents  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  officer  of  gendarmes. 
Count  Podgorichani,  who  did  not  deny  his  role 
in  the  affair.  I  asked  Durnovo  to  report  the 
findings  of  the  investigation  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  The  Council  sharply  condemned 
the  activity  of  the  governmental  secret  service 
and  recommended  that   Count   Podgorichani 
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should  be  dismissed  and  tried.  The  opinion  of 
the  Council  was  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Session,  but  in  a  very  mild  form.  The  minutes 
were  in  due  course  submitted  to  His  Majesty. 
With  -visible  displeasure  he  wrote  the  following 
words  -on  the  margin:  "How  does  all  this 
business  concern  me?  The  case  of  Count 
Podgorichani  is  within  the  province  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior."  Several  months 
later  I  learned  that  Count  Podgorichani  was 
chief  of  police  in  one  of  the  Black  Sea  cities. 
In  his  attitude  toward  the  Jews,  as  in  all 
other  respects,  the  Emperor's  ideals  are  at 
bottom  those  of  the  Black  Hundreds.  The 
strength  of  that  Party  lies  precisely  in  the  fact 
that  their  Majesties  have  conceived  the  notion 
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savage,  nihilistic  patriotism, 
feeding  on  lies,  slander,  and 
deceit,  the  party  of  savage 
and  cowardly  despair,  de- 
void of  the  manly  and  clear- 
eyed  spirit  of  creativeness. 
The  bulk  of  the  party  is 
dark  minded  and  ignorant, 
the  leaders  are  unhanged 
villains,  among  whom  there 
are  some  titled  noblemen 
and  a  number  of  secret  sym- 
pathizers recruited  from  the 
courtiers.  Their  welfare  is 
made  secure  by  the  reign  of 
lawlessness,  and  their  motto 
is:  "Not  we  for  the  people, 
but  the  people  for  the  good 
of  our  bellies."  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  Black  Hundred 
leaders,  be  they  secret  or 
patent,  constitute  a  negligi- 
ble minority  of  Russian  no- 
bilitw  They  are  its  outcasts 
feeding  on  the  crumbs,  rich 
crumbs  indeed,  which  fall 
from  the  Czar's  table.  And 
the  poormisguided  Emperor 
dreams  of  restoring  Russia's 
grandeurwith  the  aid  of  this 
party!     Poor  Emperor! 

In  this  connection  I  recall 
the  Emperor's  shameful 
telegram  to  that  notorious 
sharper,  Dubrovin,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Russian  People's 
that  those  anarchists  of  the  Right  are  their  Union  (a  Black  Hundred  organization),  dated 
salvation.  June  3,  1907.     In  this  most  gracious  despatch, 

The  party  of  "True  Russians,"  as  the  Black  His  Majesty  expressed  his  approval  of  Du- 
Hundreds  style  themselves,  is  fundament-  brovin's  actions  in  his  capacity  of  president  of 
ally  patriotic,  which  circumstance,  given  our  the  Russian  People's  Union  and  assured  him 
universal  cosmopolitanism,  should  command  that  in  the  future,  too,  he  would  lean  upon 
our  sympathy.  But  the  patriotism  of  "the  that  band  of  cut-throats.  This  telegram, 
black  hundreds"  is  purely  elemental;  it  is  coupled-  with  the  manifesto  which  dissolved 
based  not  on  reason,  but  on  passion.  Most  the  Second  Duma,  revealed  all  the  poverty  of 
of  their  leaders  are  unscrupulous  political  this  autocratic  Emperor's  political  thought  and 
adventurers,  with  not  a  single  practical  and  the  morbidity  of  his  mind, 
honest  political  idea,  and  all  their  efforts  are  Alexander  111  was  a  very  thrifty  ruler, 
directed  toward  goading  and  exploiting  the  low  Throughout  his  reign  the  budget  of  the  Min- 
instincts  of  the  mob.  Being  under  the  pro-  istry  of  the  Court  remained  stationary.  With 
tection  of  the  two-winged  eagle,  this  party  may  the  ascension  of  Nicholas  1 1  to  the  throne 
be  able  to  cause  appalling  riots  and  upheavals,  that  budget  began  rapidly  to  increase.  Ac- 
but  its  work  will  necessarily  be  purely  destruc-  cording  to  the  law,  the  budget  was  to  be  fixed 
tive  and  negative,     it  is  the  embodiment  of     by  the  Imperial  Council  in  the  regular  way. 


THE    CZAR    (CARRYING    CANE)    AT    THE    PYRAMIDS 
During  one  of  the  educational  tours  on  which  he  traveled  while  Crown  Prince 
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But  in  practice  the  estimate 
was  the  result  of  an  under- 
standing between  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Court  and  the 
Minister  of  Finances,  and 
the  figure  thus  arrived  at 
was,  as  a  rule,  ratified  by 
the  Imperial  Council.  With 
Nicholas's  ascension  to  the 
throne.  Count  Vorontzov- 
Dashkov,  then  Minister  of 
the  Court,  began  greatly  to 
increase  the  expenditures  of 
theMinistr\'.  As  he  ignored 
my  remonstrances,  1  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Em- 
peror. His  Majesty  told  me 
that  it  was  his  desire  to  be 
as  economical  as  his  father 
had  been.  He  must  have 
subsequently  told  some- 
thing unpleasant  to  Count 
Vorontzov-Dashkov,  be- 
cause the  latter  came  to  me 
and  practically  confessed 
himself  in  the  wrong.  Sev- 
eral months  later  the  Count 
left  his  post  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Baron  Frederichs. 
Shortly  afterward  1  received 
an  Imperial  decree  abolish- 
ing the  then  existing  regula- 
tions concerning  the  fixation 
of  the  budget  of  the  Ministry 
of  theCourt  and  establishing 
the  following  order  of  esti- 
mating the  expenditures  of  that  Ministry:  the 
estimate  is  drawn  up  and  submitted  for  Imperial 
confirmation  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Court 
alone;  the  final  figure  is  communicated  to  the 
Minister  of  Finances,  who  inserts  it  in  the 
general  budget,  without  allowing  it  to  be 
discussed  in  the  Imperial  Council.  The  decree 
concluded  with  a  provision  that  the  new  law 
should  not  be  published,  to  avoid  needless 
discussion,  but  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
statutes  the  articles  pertaining  thereto  should 
be  modified  accordingly.  Such  an  illegal  pro- 
cedure had  been  unknown  in  Russia  since  the 
days  of  Paul  I,  and  he,  too,  would  have  perhaps 
hesitated  to  do  what  practically  amounted  to 
forging  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Speaking  of  Their  Majesties'  attitude  toward 
my  own  person,  1  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
aware  of  having  been  the  object  of  Alexandra's 


THE    KING   OF    SIAM    AND   THE    CZAR 


particular  enmity.  I  believe  it  goes  back  to 
an  incident  which  occurred  in  1900,  if  1  re- 
member rightly.  That  year,  in  the  course 
of  a  stay  at  Yalta,  Crimea,  the  Emperor  was 
taken  ill  and  developed  intestinal  typhus. 
Nicholas  11  had  a  distaste  for  medical  treat- 
ment. This  is,  I  believe,  a  family  trait  with 
the  Romanovs.  It  is  my  conviction  that  his 
father  died  prematurely  for  the  reason  that  he 
started  a  serious  course  of  treatment  when  it  was 
too  late.  The  court  physician  of  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  a  certain  Hirsch,  a  much  esteemed 
gentleman,  who  had  inherited  rather  than 
earned  his  position.  He  had  practically  no 
professional  standing,  either  as  physician  or 
surgeon. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  Sipyagin,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,"  and  myself,  happened  to  be  at 
Yalta  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  fell  ill. 
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NICHOLAS    OF    RUSSIA,    THE    KING   OF    SIAM,    AND    GEORGE    OF    GREECE 
At  the  Siamese  Court  during  the  tour  which  the  two  Crown  Princes  made  through  the  Far  East 


We  immediately  sounded  the  alarm  and 
summoned  a  medical  celebrity  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. When  the  disease  reached  its  critical 
stage,  1  was  asked  by  Sipyagin  to  come  to  see 
him  in  the  hotel  where  he  stayed.  Besides  the 
host,  I  found  in  the  study  Grand  Duke  Michael 
Nikolayevich,  Count  Lamsdorff,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Baron  Frederichs,  Minister 
of  the  Court.  They  were  in  the  course  of 
discussing  the  situation  which  would  be  created 
by  His  Majesty's  death  while  there  was  no 
heir.  At  that  time  Czarevich  Alexey  was  not 
yet  born.  It  was  suggested  that,  since  the 
Empress  might  be  with  child,  she  should  be 
declared  regent  until  the  time  of  her  delivery. 
1  opposed  that  plan,  insisting  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  should  be  followed,  that  is,  that  the 
Emperor's  next  of  kin,  his  brother.  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Alexandrovich,  should  ascend  the 
throne.  I  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  my 
side  all  the  members  of  this  improvised  con- 
ference. It  was  decided  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  Emperor's  death,  we  would  immediately 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Michael  Alex- 
androvich. This  incident,  which  ended  in 
nothing  because  Emperor  Nicholas  recovered 
from    his    illness,    was    interpreted    by    Her 


Majesty  as  an  underhand  intrigue  on  my  part 
against  her,  whence  her  animosity  against  me. 
When  1  surrendered  my  post  of  Prime  Minister, 
Her  Majesty  expressed  her  satisfaction,  I  was 
told,  by  an  interjection  of  relief. 

Despite  my  many  and  invaluable  services  to 
himself  and  his  Empire,  the  Emperor's  attitude 
to  my  person,  except  during  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  was  essentially  in  keeping  with  Her 
Majesty's  profound  distaste  for  me.  Since  my 
resignation  as  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  1  have  had  but  two  audiences  with 
His  Majesty.  The  first  occurred  in  1906,  after 
my  return  from  abroad,  where  I  was  practically 
in  exile,  and  lasted  about  twenty  minutes. 
We  spoke  about  the  monument  to  Alexander 
111,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  course  of 
construction.  An  interval  of  six  years  separ- 
ates this  interview  from  the  second  audience. 
Since  191 2  1  have  not  been  received  by  the 
Emperor. 

II 

DURING  the  early  part  of  his  reign  Nicholas 
was  under  the  ascendancy  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  and  partly  also  of  his  mother.  Empress 
Dowager  Maria  Fyodorovna.     The  influence 
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WITH   THE    ENGLISH    IN    INDIA 
Where  the  future  Czar  saw  the  possibilities  in  successful  colonial  expansion 


of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  probably  lasted 
longest.  The  circumstance  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  possessed  of  that  mysticism 
complex  with  which  Empress  Alexandra  had 
infected  her  husband. 

An  incident  in  my  relations  with  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  will  illustrate  this  phase  of  his 
character.  I  had  made  his  acquaintance  at 
Kiev,  in  the  house  of  his  mother,  Grand  Duchess 
Alexandra  Petrovna,  which  1  frequented.  At 
that  time  I  was  director  of  the  South-Western 
Railroads,  while  he  was  a  colonel  attached  to 
the  General  Staff.  Sometimes  we  played  cards. 
His  mother  was  an  excellent  woman,  but  also 
affected  by  the  craze  of  occultism.  Later  I  saw 
him  repeatedly,  but  never  had  an  occasion  to 
converse  with  him.  When  I  became  Minister, 
he  sent  me  his  visiting  card  on  holidays,  or  left 
it  at  the  house.  Some  time  after  my  appoint- 
ment as  president  of  the  Committee  of  Minis- 
ters I  went  to  see  him.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  the  Emperor. 

**Tell  me  frankly,  Sergey  Yulyevich,"  he 
said  suddenly,  "is  the  Emperor,  in  your  judg- 
ment, merely  a  human  being  or  is  he  more?" 


"Well,"  1  retorted,  ''the  Emperor  is  my 
master  and  I  am  his  faithful  servant,  but 
though  he  is  an  autocratic  ruler,  given  to  us 
by  God  or  Nature,  he  is  nevertheless  a  human 
being  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  one." 

"To  my  mind,"  remarked  the  Grand  Duke, 
"the  Emperor  is  not  a  mere  human  being,  but 
rather  a  being  intermediate  between  man  and 
God."     We  parted. 

The  influence  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
Maria  Fyodorovna  upon  her  son  was,  I 
believe,  a  power  for  good.  But  after  his 
marriage,  his  mother's  influence  rapidly  waned 
and  Nicholas  fell  permanently  under  the  spell 
of  his  wife,  a  wom.an  hysterical  and  unbalanced, 
yet  possessed  of  a  sufficiently  strong  character 
to  master  him  com.pletely  and  infect  him  with 
her  own  morbidity. 

Several  years  before  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
to  find  a  wife  for  the  future  Emperor  Nicholas 
11.  In  that  connection  Princess  Alix  of 
Darmstadt  was  brought  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
inspection.  She  was  not  liked,  and  at  the 
time  the  project  of  marrying  the  heir  apparent 
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CROWN    PRINCE    NICHOLAS    ENTERTAINED    BY    CHINESE    OFFICIALS 

In  a  tour  of  India,  Siam,  Japan,  and  China,  the  future  Czar  got  the  impressions  of  the  possibilities  of  an  Eastern  Empire  on 

which  the. Kaiser  afterward  cleverly  played 


came  to  nothing.  That  was  a  grave  mistake. 
Young  Nicholas,  naturally  enough,  sought 
ilHcit  pleasures  and  took  up  with  the  ballet 
dancer,  Kszesinska.  His  liaison  with  that 
woman  remained  unknown  to  his  august  father, 
but  it  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  those 
nearest  to  the  Emperor.  They  urged  him  to 
hasten  the  marriage  of  the  heir.  In  the  mean- 
time His  Majesty  was  taken  ill  and,  as  a  result, 
became  anxious  to  see  his  son  married  without 
any  further  delay.  It  was  then  the  rejected 
bride.  Princess  Alix,  was  remembered,  and  the 
heir  was  despatched  to  Darmstadt  to  ask  her 
hand. 

I  got  a  premonition  of  the  fateful  character 
of  this  decision  from  Count  Osten-Sacken,  our 
present  envoy  to  Germany,  who  told  me  the 
following  story  in  the  course  of  an  intimate 
talk  which  took  place  in  Berlin.  "Under 
Alexander  11,"  the  esteemed  Count  said,  "I 
was  attached  to  the  court  of  Darmstadt  in  the 
capacity  of  charge  d'affaires,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Grand  Duke's  family. 
Under  Alexander  1 1 1  the  post  of  charge  d' 
affaires  was  abolished,  and  I  was  transferred  to 
Munchen.     When  the  Heir  Apparent  went  to 


Darmstadt  l  was  ordered  to  join  him  there. 
The  first  day  after  my  arrival  in  Darmstadt  I 
had  a  talk  with  the  old  Ober-Hoffmarschall 
with  whom  1  was  on  friendly  terms  at  the 
time  when  1  was  attached  to  the  court.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  Princess. 
'When  1  left  Darmstadt,'  1  said,  'Princess 
Alix  was  a  little  girl.  Tell  me  frankl)',  what  do 
you  think  of  her,  now  that  she  is  grown  up?' 
The  old  courtier  rose,  examined  all  the  doors 
to  make  sure  that  no  one  was  eavesdropping 
and  said:  "What  a  piece  of  good  luck  it  is  for 
Hesse-Darmstadt  that  you  are  taking  her 
away!" 

She  accepted  Nicholas — of  course,  she  did — 
and  expressed  her  regret,  no  doubt  sincerely, 
that  she  would  have  to  change  her  religion. 
She  knew  about  Russian  Orthodoxy  no  more 
than  a  new  born  babe  knows  about  the  theory 
of  the  perturbations  of  heavenly  bodies,  and, 
given  her  narrow-mindedness  and  stubborn- 
ness, it  was,  I  do  not  doubt,  hard  for  her  to 
forsake  the  religion  into  which  she  was  born. 
One  must  keep  in  mind  that  her  conversion 
was  due  not  to  any  lofty  motives  but  to  purely 
mundane    considerations.     However,     having 
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THE   CORONATION    OF   THE   CZAR 

Part  of  the  elaborate  religious  ceremony,  which  was  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Nicholas  II,  who  was 

especially  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  the  mystical  elements  of  religion 


embraced  Orthodoxy,  she  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  herself  that  it  was  the 
only  true  religion  known  to  mankind.  Of 
course,  the  religious  essence  of  Orthodoxy  still 
is  and  will  perhaps  always  be  a  sealed  book  to 
her,  but  she  is  spellbound  by  the  external  forms 
of  our  ritual,  such  as  captivate  her  eye  at  the 
solemn  church  services  in  the  various  court 
chapels.  She  worships  the  forms,  not  the 
spirit  of  our  religion.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
religion  of  such  a  woman,  who  lives  in  the 
morbid  atmosphere  of  Oriental  luxury  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  legion  of  perennially  cringing 
retainers,  was  bound  to  degenerate  into  crude 
mysticism,  and  into  fanaticism  unrelieved  by 
loving  kindness.  Hence,  the  far-famed  "  Dr." 
Philippe,  the  cult  of  St.  Seraphim  of  Sarov, 
imported  mediums,  and  home-bred  idiots 
passing  as  saints — all  of  which  I  shall  discuss 
presently. 

Emperor  Nicholas  was  married  to  Princess 
Alix  on  November   13,    1894,  soon  after  his 


ascension  to  the  throne.  Alexandra  does  not 
lack  physical  charms.  She  has  a  strong 
character  and  she  is  a  good  mother.  She 
might  have  been  a  good  enough  consort  for  a 
petty  German  prince,  and  she  might  have  been 
harmless  even  as  the  Empress  of  Russia,  were 
it  not  for  the  lamentable  fact  that  His  Majesty 
has  no  will  power  at  all.  The  extent  of  Alex- 
andra's influence  upon  her  husband  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  In  many  cases  she  actually 
directs  his  actions  as  the  head  of  the  Empire. 
On  one  occasion,  1  recall,  Nicholas  referred  to 
Her  Majesty  as  "a  person  in  whom  1  have 
absolute  faith."  The  fate  of  many  millions  of 
human  beings  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  that 
woman.  Surely,  the  poor  Emperor,  and  all  of 
us  who  are  his  devoted  servants,  and,  above  all, 
Russia,  would  have  been  much  happier  had 
Princess  Alix  become  a  German  Duchess  or 
Countess. 

Now  to  return  to  that  strange  and  crude 
mysticism,  which,  as  I  have  said  above,  took 
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THE   MASSACRE   OF    KHODYNKA    FIELD 

One  of  the  festivities  celebrating  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  at  Moscow  was  an  entertainment  at  Khodynka  Field,  where 
refreshments  and  amusements  had  been  prepared  for  the  general  public.  Thousands  of  people  crowded  the  race-course  in 
the  presence  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  when,  by  reason  of  criminal  mismanagement  by  the  authorities,  a  panic  started  and 
the  police  drove  the  crowds  into  deep  ditches  that  had  been  dug  around  the  field,  causing  the  death  of  fourteen  hundred 
people.     The  Czar  and  Czarina  attended  a  concert  a  few  hours  later,  quite  undisturbed  by  their  death 


hold  of  Empress  Alexandra  and  with  which 
she  infected  her  august  spouse.  In  the  course 
of  my  stay  in  Paris  in  1903  I  had  long  talks 
with  Baron  Alphonse,  the  septuagenarian  head 
of  the  Rothschild  house.  Our  conversation 
mostly  revolved  around  the  preoccupation  with 
the  occult  and  the  mystic  which  had  taken 
root]  at  the  Russian  Court,  this  being,  in 
the  Baron's  opinion,  a  bad  symptom.  He 
repeatedly  returned  to  this  subject.  History 
shows,  he  pointed  out,  that  great  events, 
especially  of  an  internal  nature,  were  always 
and  everywhere  preceded  by  the  prevalence  of 
a  bizarre  mysticism  at  the  court  of  the  ruler. 
He  even  sent  me  a  book  on  the  subject,  in 
which  the  author  presented  an  array  of  his- 
torical evidence  in  support  of  this  view.  The 
Baron  told  me  that  the  influence  of  a  certain 
"Dr."  Philippe,  of  Lyons,  upon  their  Majesties 
and  some  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses  was 
being  much  talked  of  in  France.  He  repeated 
some  of  the  rumors  which  were  abroad,  adding 
that  much  was  probably  exaggerated,  but  that, 
no  doubt,  the  charlatan  Philippe  often  saw 


Their  Majesties,  was  worshipped  by  them  as  a 
saint,  and  exerted  a  substantial  influence  upon 
their  inner  life. 

All  these  stories,  bruited  abroad  in  France, 
made  a  painful  impression  on  us  Russians.  Of 
course,  I  heard  a  good  deal  about  Philippe  in 
Petrograd,  too.  I  shall  set  down  here  all  the 
authentic  information  on  the  subject  which  I 
have  in  my  possession.  Philippe  originally 
resided  at  Lyons,  France.  He  had  completed 
no  course  of  study.  When  his  daughter 
married  a  physician,  Philippe  began  to  practise 
as  a  quack  doctor  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  was 
sometimes  successful.  Besides  quackery,  he 
also  practised  fortune  telling.  Those  who 
knew  him  reported  that  he  was  clever  and 
possessed  a  peculiar  occult  power  over  men  and 
women  who  were  of  a  flabby  will  or  were 
afflicted  with  diseased  nerves.  As  a  result  of 
his  charlatan  activities,  he  had  several  law- 
suits. He  was  forbidden  to  practise  by  the 
government  and  several  times  prosecuted. 
Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  group 
of  admirers,  mostly  among  the  nationahsts. 


THE    BALL    FOLLOWING   THE    KHODYNKA    DISASTER 

The  Czar  and  the  Czarina  led  the  quadrille  at  the  French  Ambassador's  ball  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  their  subjects  which  had  been  caused  by  the  criminal  mismanagement  of  court  officials.  This  picture,  and 
the  picture  on  the  facing  page,  were  redrawn  from  the  luxurious  official   volume  describing  the  coronation  of  the  Czar 
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THE    CORONATION    OF   THE    CZARINA 

Who  gave  up  her  Lutheran  faith  reluctantly  but  became  later  the  most  orthodox  of 
Greek  Catholics  and  later  still  a  believer  in  occultism,  to  the  great  danger  of  Russia 


It  included  our  military  agent  in  Paris,  Count 
Muraviov-Amursky.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Count  was  practically  out  of  his  mind. 
He  tried  to  involve  us  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
republican  government  which  he. hated  whole- 
heartedly. 

It  was  this  Count  and  other  admirers  of 
Philippe  who  declared  this  impostor  a  saint. 
At  any  rate,  they  asserted  that  he  was  not 
born  in  the  usual  commonplace  way,  but  that 
he  had  descended  direct  from  heaven  and 
would  make  his  exit  from  life  in  the  same 
extraordinary  fashion.  In  France,  Philippe 
was  introduced  to  a. Russian  Duchess.  It  was 
either  by  the  wife  of  Grand  Duke  Peter,  the 


Montenegrin  Princess  No. 
I,  or  the  wife  of  Prince 
Leuchtenberg,  the  Mon- 
tenegrin Princess  No.  2:  I 
do  not  know  which  one  it 
was. 

(Theotherday,  the  Mon- 
tenegrin Princess  No.  2,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  spir- 
its and  with  their  Majes- 
ties' permission,  divorced 
the  Prince  of  Leuchtenberg 
and  married  his  cousin, 
who  was  also  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas). 

This  friendship  of  the  two 
Montenegrin  princesses  for 
"Dr."  Philippe  was  of  vast 
importance  to  Russia,  for 
they  were  the  most  intimate 
confidantesof  the  Empress. 
It  is  worth  while  to  trace 
their  entree  to  the  Russian 
Court,  upon  which  they 
exerted  such  a  baleful  in- 
fluence. While  very  young 
they  were  placed  by  their 
father,  Prince  Nicholas  of 
Montenegro,  in  theSmolny 
Institute,  where  they  at- 
tracted but  little  attention. 
They  were  graduated  from 
the  Institute  at  the  time 
when  Alexander  1 1 1  broke 
the  traditional  bonds  which 
attached  Russia  to  Ger- 
many, and  when  the  union 
with  France  was  yet  in  the 
incipient  stage.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  Alexander 
1 1 1,  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Prince  Nich- 
olas of  Montenegro,  proposed  the  famous  toast: 
"To  my  only  friend.  Prince  Nicholas  of  Mon- 
tenegro." This  toast  was  proposed  not  so 
much  out  of  love  for  Prince  Nicholas,  as  with 
the  intention  of  informing  the  worid  that  the 
Emperor  neither  had  nor  needed  any  friends. 

On  his  part.  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  ingratiate  him- 
self in  the  favor  of  the  Emperor.  It  was 
natural  that  the  latter  should  bestow  his  good 
graces  upon  this  representative  of  a  knightly 
race,  which  of  all  the  Slavic  peoples  manifested 
the  greatest  attachment  to  us  Russians. 
Under    these    circumstances,    it    was    quite 
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proper  for  Emperor  Alexander  to  show  some 
attention  to  the  Montenegrin  princesses. 
This  was  sufficient  for  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  to  come  forward  as  suitors. 
By  that  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  were 
already  in  possession  of  a  whole  drove  of 
Grand  Dukes.  Grand 
Duke  Peter,  the  sickly 
youngest  son  of  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  who 
commanded  our  armies 
in  the  last  Turkish 
War,  married  the  Mon- 
tenegro Princess  No.  i, 
while  the  Princess  No. 
2  was  married  to  Prince 
Yuri  of  Leuchtenberg. 

Thus,  owing  to  Alex- 
ander III,  the  Mon- 
tenegrin Princesses 
were  married  off  to 
second-rate  dukes. 
The  story  would  have 
ended  then  and  there, 
had  not  Nicholas  II 
ascended  the  throne 
and  married  Alix.  Her 
Majesty  was  met  by 
the  Dowager  Empress 
and  by  the  Grand 
Duchesses  very  cor- 
dially, indeed,  but  yet 
not  as  an  Empress. 
The  Montenegrin 
Princesses  were  the 
only  ones  to  bow  before 
her  as  before  an  Em- 
press and  to  flaunt  a 

most  abject  admiration  and  infinite  love  for  her. 
It  happened  that  the  Empress  contracted  a 
stomach  disease,  and  they  took  advantage  of 
this  occasion  to  display  their  devotion.  They 
clung  to  her  day  and  night,  sent  away  the 
chambermaids  and  took  upon  themselves  the 
latter's  rather  disagreeable  tasks.  In  this 
fashion,  they  ingratiated  themselves  into  the 
favor  of  Her  Majesty  and  became  her  closest 
friends.  Their  influence  upon  their  Majesties 
grew  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  the 
Dowager  Empress  decreased. 

It  was  these  Montenegrin  Princesses  who 
became  zealous  devotees  of  "  Dr."  Philippe. 
While  in  Paris,  one  of  them  summoned  the 
head  of  our  secret  police  at  Paris,  Rachkovsky, 
and  expressed  a  desire  that  Philippe  should  be 
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Nicholas  II  was  supposed  to 
certainly  did  in  character,  th 
"the  Crowned  Madman"  for 


allowed  to  practise  his  art  and  given  a  medical 
diploma.  Naturally,  Rachkovsky  explained 
to  the  swarthy  Duchess  all  the  naivete  of  her 
demand.  As  he  spoke  of  the  charlatan  in 
terms  not  sufficiently  courteous,  he  gained  for 
himself  a  dangerous  enemy  at  the  court. 

And  it  was  through 
the  good  offices  of  these 
Montenegrins  that 
Philippe  gained  access 
to  the  Grand  Dukes, 
and  later  to  their  Ma- 
jesties. Empress  Alex- 
andra was  on  intimate 
terms  with  none  of  the 
female  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  except 
those  Montenegrin 
women,  who  were  to 
her  a  cross  between 
bosom-friends  and 
chambermaids.  For 
months  Philippe  se- 
cretly lived  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  in  the 
summer  residences  of 
his  high  patrons.  Con- 
sultations and  mystic 
seances  were  continu- 
ously going  on  there 
with  the  participation 
of  their  Majesties,  the 
Grand  Dukes,  and 
their  Montenegrin 
wives. 

While  in  Russia, 
Philippe  was  in  the 
care  of  the  Court  Com- 
mandant, Adjutant-General  Hesse,  who,  just  like 
the  present  commandant,  had  his  own  secret  ser- 
vice. Hesse  found  it  necessary  to  inquire  from 
Rachkovsky  about  Philippe's  personality.  Rach- 
kovsky drew  up  a  report  which  presented  Phi- 
lippe as  the  charlatan  that  he  was.  This  report 
he  brought  with  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  when 
he  came  there  on  business.  Before  submitting 
it  to  Hesse,  he  read  it  to  Sipyagin.  The 
latter  told  him  that  officially  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  report,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Privately,  he  advised  Rach- 
kovsky to  throw  it  into  the  fire  which  was 
burning  on  the  hearth.  Nevertheless,  Rachkov- 
sky did  submit  the  report.  With  Plehve's  ap- 
pointment to  the  ministerial  post,  Rachkovsky 
was  dismissed  and  forbidden  to  reside  in  Paris 
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and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  France  generally. 
Plehve  explained  to  me  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  do  this.  Hesse  made  every  effort  to  protect 
Rachkovsky,  but  in  vain.  Under  Trepov's 
regime,  however,  which  was  a  sort  of  dictator- 
ship, Rachkovsky  was  again  summoned  to 
occupy  an  important  post  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Since  Philippe  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a 
diploma  in  France,  the  St.  Petersburg  Military 
Medical  Academy  was  forced  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law.  This  happened  at  the 
time  when  Kuropatkin  was  Minister  of  the 
Navy.  Furthermore,  "  Dr."  Philippe  was 
actually  granted  the  rank  of  Councilor  of 
State.  All  this  was  done  in  secrecy.  The 
saint  paid  a  visit  to  a  tailor  and  ordered  an 
army  physician's  uniform. 

The  night  seances  with  Philippe,  though  kept 
secret,  greatly  annoyed  the  Dowager  Empress 
Maria  Fyodorovna.  The  Prince  of  Leuchten- 
berg  and  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  first  and 
the  second  husbands  of  the  Montenegro 
Princess  No.  2,  when  asked  by  inquisitive 
friends  about  Philippe,  replied  that  in  any 
event  he  was  a  saint.  Little  by  little,  a  small 
group  of  illuminists  formed  around  "  Dr." 
Philippe. 

PHILIPPE    GAINS   CONTROL   OF   THE    CZARINA 

EMPRESS  ALEXANDRA  fell  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  impostor. 
Among  other  things  she  actually  believed  that 
"  Dr."  Philippe  had  an  enchanted  life  and  could 
not  be  harmed  by  physical  means.  Nothing 
will  better  illustrate  the  extent  and  nature  of  his 
ascendancy  over  the  Empress  than  the  follow- 
ing incredible,  yet  well  authenticated,  incident. 
At  the  time  when  she  was  under  the  sway  of 
the  charlatan  she  was  very  anxious  to  have  a 
son,  because  the  four  children  who  had  pre- 
viously been  born  to  Their  Majesties  were  all 
girls.  "Dr."  Philippe  made  Her  Majesty  believe 
that  she  was  going  to  give  birth  to  a  boy,  and 
she  convinced  herself  that  she  was  pregnant. 
The  last  months  of  the  imaginary  pregnancy 
came.  Everybody  noticed  that  she  had  grown 
considerably  stouter.  She  began  to  wear  loose 
garments,  and  ceased  to  appear  at  court 
functions.  Everyone  was  sure  that  Her 
Majesty  was  pregnant,  the  Emperor  was  over- 
joyed, and  the  population  of  St.  Petersburg 
expected,  from  day  to  day,  to  hear  the  cannon 
shots  from  the  Petropavlovsky  Fortress,  which. 


in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  announce 
the  birth  of  Imperial  offspring.  Finally,  the 
Empress  ceased  to  walk,  and  the  court  ac- 
coucheur, Professor  Ott,  with  his  assistants, 
came  to  stay  in  the  palace  at  Peterhof.  But 
time  passed  without  the  confinement  taking 
place.  Finally,  Professor  Ott  asked  Her 
Majesty's  permission  to  examine  her.  She 
agreed,  and  the  physician,  after  a  thorough 
examination,  declared  that  the  Empress  was 
not  pregnant. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  havoc  such  an  hysterical 
woman  could  work,  when  invested  with  the 
tremendous  power  which  an  autocratic  regime 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  ruler. 

MAKING   A    SAINT   TO   ORDER 

AT  THE  summer  residence  of  Grand  Duke 
Peter,  Philippe  met  a  number  of  ecclesias- 
tics, among  them  the  notorious  Father  John  of 
Kronstadt.  It  was  apparently  there  that  the 
project  was  hatched  of  canonizing  the  stareti 
(saintly  man)  Seraphim  of  Sarov. 

This  incident  was  related  to  me  by  K.  P. 
Pobiedonostzev  himself.  One  fine  morning  he 
was  invited,  he  told  me,  to  take  luncheon  with 
Their  Majesties.  The  invitation  came  un- 
expectedly, because  at  that  time  relations 
between  Their  Majesties  and  Pobiedonostzev 
were  rather  strained,  although  he  had  been 
instructor  both  to  the  Emperor  and  his  most 
august  father.  After  breakfast,  at  which 
Pobiedonostzev  was  alone  with  his  Imperial 
hosts,  the  Emperor,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Empress,  asked  his  guest  to  submit  to  him  a 
decree  canonizing  Father  Seraphim,  on  the 
day  when  the  memory  of  that  saintly  man  is 
celebrated,  which  was  a  few  weeks  off. 
Pobiedonostzev  replied  to  the  effect  that 
canonization  lay  within  the  province  of  the 
Holy  Synod  and  must  be  preceded  by  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  candidate's  life 
and  of  the  people's  views  on  the  subject,  as 
expressed  in  oral  traditions.  To  this  the 
Empress  replied  by  remarking  that  "every- 
thing is  within  the  Emperor's  province."  This 
opinion  I  have  heard  from  Her  Majesty  on 
various  occasions.  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor 
gave  heed  to  his  guest's  arguments,  and 
Pobiedonostzev,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  received  from  the  Emperor  an  amiable 
note,  expressing  agreement  with  the  opinion 
about  the  impossibility  of  immediately  canoniz- 
ing Seraphim,  and  ordering  Pobiedonostzev  to 
carry  out  the  canonization  the  following  year. 
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Pobiedonostzev  obeyed.  Their  Majesties 
were  present  at  the  ceremony  of  consecrating 
the  reHcs.  In  the  course  of  that  celebration 
there  were  several  cases  of  miraculous  recovery. 
At  night  the  Empress  bathed  in  a  healing 
fountain.  The  conviction  prevailed,  it  was 
said,  that  the  Sarov  saint  would  give  Russia  an 
Heir  Apparent,  after  four  grand  duchesses. 
This  momentous  event  did  take  place  and 
established  the  absolute  faith  of  their  Majes- 
ties in  the  efficacy  and  holiness  of  Saint  Sera- 
phim. A  portrait  ikon  of  that  saint  appeared 
in  the  Emperor's  study.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary days  which  followed  the  act  of  October 
lyth,  Prince  A.  D.  Obolenski,  then  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  repeatedly  complained  to 
me  about  the  interference  of  the  Montenegrin 
Princesses  in  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  Synod.  On 
one  occasion,  he  said,  he  spoke  of  Saint  Sera- 
phim to  the  Emperor  in  connection  with  that 
matter,  and  His  Majesty  said:  "As  for  Saint 
Seraphim's  hoHness  and  the  authenticity  of 
his  miracles,  I  am  so  fully  convinced  of  them 
that  no  one  will  ever  shake  my  belief." 

A  number  of  men  made  their  careers  through 
the  Saint  Seraphim  incident.  Among  them 
was  Prince  Shirinski-Shakhmatov,  who  staged 
the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  relics. 
Following  close  upon  that  solemnity  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Tver.     In  that  capacity 


he  distinguished  himself  by  requesting  the 
priests  to  vouch  for  "the  political  reliability" 
of  the  population.  As  a  result,  Prince  Mirski, 
the  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dismissed 
him,  thus  bringing  upon  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  His  Majesty.  As  soon  as  Prince 
Shirinski-Shakhmatov  arrived  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Emperor  received  him,  listened  to 
his  insinuations  against  Prince  Mirski  and, 
contrary  to  all  regulations,  appointed  him 
senator.  When  1  was  forced,  after  the  First 
Duma  met,  to  surrender  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Prince  Shirinski 
was  appointed  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod 
in  Goremykin's  Cabinet.  The  collapse  of  this 
cabinet  and  the  appointment  of  Stolypin  as 
President  of  the  Council  led  to  Prince  Shirinski's 
dismissal.  His  Majesty  immediately  ap- 
pointed him  member  of  the  Imperial  Council. 
At  present  he  sits  in  the  Imperial  Council  as 
the  head  of  the  Black  Hundreds.  Prince 
Shirinski  has  all  the  defects  and  vices  of 
Pobiedonostzev,  without  having  in  the  slightest 
degree  his  good  points,  such  as  education, 
refinement,  experience,  knowledge,  and  polit- 
ical decency. 

Philippe  died  before  the  end  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  His  devotees  asserted  that, 
having  fulfilled  his  mission  on  earth,  he  as- 
cended alive  to  Heaven. 


Count  tVitte's  article  next  month  will  describe  the 
events  leading  to  and  following  " Bloody  Sunday," 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution  of  igo^ 


ADVENTURES  IN  PROHIBITION 

II 

Conditions  that  Prevail  in  North  Carolina,  after  Twelve  Years  of  Prohibition. 
The    Advantages    of     Prohibition    and    the    Effect    of    National     Legislation 

By  LOLTS  graves 


THERE  is  no  prohibition  issue  in 
North  Carolina.  The  affair  is  set- 
tled. If  a  vote  were  taken  on  the 
question  to-day  the  dry  majority 
would  be  far  greater  than  it  was  when 
the  wets  and  drys  lined  up  against  each  other 
for  their  state-wide  fight  in  1908. 

When  the  question,  "Is  prohibition  a  good 
thing  for  the  state?,"  is  put  to  any  North 
Carolinian  who  makes  even  a  pretense  to  un- 
biased judgment,  the  reply  is  always,  "Yes." 
Church  folk,  teachers,  and,  above  all,  men  of 
business,  ridicule  any  dissent  from  this.  Even 
the  most  hurried  passer-through,  with  the 
recollection  of  the  aspect  of  the  towns  and 
villages  of  1900,  has  the  truth  of  it  thrust  upon 
him  at  every  turn. 

If  national  prohibition  is  in  question,  as 
distinct  from  state  prohibition,  the  agreement 
among  North  Carolinians  is  by  no  means  so 
general.  There  is  a  large  and  respectable 
body  of  opinion,  among  those  who  favor  a  dry 
state,  that  considers  Federal  interference  a 
mistake.  This  view  is  defended  not  only  on 
theoretical  grounds — ^with  the  familiar  argu- 
ments for  states'  rights,  and  against  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  power  into  the  domain  of 
personal  habits — but  on  the  practical  ground 
that  the  Volstead  Act,  by  its  unenforceability, 
and  the  resentment  it  inspires,  has  stimulated 
the  traffic  in  drink  and  has  brought  the  law  into 
contempt. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  present  conditions 
give  much  support  to  this  contention.  A  vast 
deal  of  liquor  is  being  manufactured  and  con- 
sumed. The  whole  state  is  in  a  sort  of  fer- 
ment of  gossip,  all  the  time,  about  the  activity 
of  the  makers  and  sellers. 

One  of  the  jokes  that  has  been  greeted  re- 
cently with  the  loudest  approval  in  the  vaude- 
ville theatres  runs  as  follows: 

First  Comedian:  "Have  you  heard  about 
what  the  bootleggers  in  High  Point  did?" 


Second  Comedian:  "No.  What  did  they 
do?" 

First  Comedian:  "Why,  there  are  so  many 
of  'em  that  they've  formed  a  club  and  issued 
badges  to  themselves  so  't  they  won't  try  to 
sell  to  each  other." 

Or,  instead  of  High  Point,  it  is  Raleigh,  or 
Winston-Salem,  or  Newbern,  or  Asheville, 
or  any  other  town. 

Testimony  gathered  from  scores  of  North 
Carolinians — this  being  considered  with  full 
discount  for  prejudice  on  one  side  or  the 
other — leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  there 
is  less  liquor  flowing  than  twenty  years  ago, 
there  is  more  than  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Unquestionably  there  has  been  a  reaction 
against  prohibition  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment took  a  hand.  In  a  day  one  can  pick  up  a 
dozen  formulas — all  guaranteed  satisfactory — 
involving  the  use  of  the  juice  of  grapes,  apples, 
peaches,  and  plums  in  conjunction  with  sugar 
and  yeast  cakes. 

Many  explanations  are  advanced  for  the 
reaction.  One  is  that  the  curtailment  of  in- 
dividual liberty  has  been  pushed  too  far  provok- 
ing irritation  and  constituting  a  challenge  to 
the  ingenuity  and  sporting  instincts  of  the 
human  animal.  Another,  that  a  great  number 
of  people,  fearing  lest  strong  drink  is  truly  to 
be  banished  from  the  earth,  want  to  have  a  bit 
of  a  splurge  while  there  is  yet  time.  Another 
still,  and  there  is  much  plausibility  in  this,  that 
a  wide-spread  prosperity  is  the  cause.  North 
Carolina,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
has  been  getting  rich  so  fast,  out  of  cotton  and 
tobacco,  that  there  has  been  much  money  lying 
about  even  after  every  second  or  third  citizen 
has  bought  his  automobile.  Here  is  found  the 
same  rush  into  reckless  expenditure,  the  same 
craving  for  excitement,  that  has  become  a 
favorite  topic  for  economists  and  moralists 
throughout  the  nation.  It  is  natural  enough 
that  part  of  the  surplus  should  go  for  drink. 
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Josiah  W.  Bailey,  Collector  of  Internal  paign  was  launched.  Yancey  voted  itself 
Revenue,  and  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  dry,  and  when  state-wide  prohibition  came  be- 
North  Carolina  politics,  has  always  been  a  fore  the  people,  that  county  cast  less  votes 
warm  advocate  of  bone-dry  legislation.  He  against  it  than  any  other.  They  have  hung 
has  been  active  in  the  campaign  since  the  time  a  banner  in  the  court-house  commemorating 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  distillers  were  that  fact.  The  whole  community  is  made  over, 
making  their  last  stand  in  the  few  remaining  You  couldn't  recognize  it  for  the  same  place, 
wet  countries.  When  1  called  upon  him  in  It  is  orderlv,  thriving,  happy. 
Raleigh,  Mr.  Bailey  said:  "A  generation  ago,  in  the  town  that  is  now 

"People  are  drinking  in  North  Carolina,  known  as  Gastonia  you  could  see  smoke  coming 
and  drinking  a  great  deal.  More  or  less  than  out  of  the  chimneys  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
they  used  to?  Frankly,  I  don't  know.  It  is  distilleries.  In  their  place  now  you  see*  the 
hard  to  say.  Certainly  there  is  not  anything  smoke  from  the  cotton  mills  of  one  of  the  great- 
like the  drunkenness  in  public  that  you  once  est  cotton  manufacturing  towns  in  the  world, 
saw.  But  there's  a  lot  of  it  under  cover.  A  It  used  to  be  a  disorderly,  even  a  dangerous 
large  class  of  our  citizens  think  they  can't  place.  Now  you  rarely  see  a  drunken  man 
have  any  sort  of  successful  social  gathering  or  anywhere  about,  and  Gastonia  is  peaceful  and 
celebration  without  liquor.  They  use  it  in  law-abiding.  The  same  is  true  of  my  own 
their  clubs  and  homes.  They  can  get  it  with-  home,  Shelby,  in  Cleveland  County.  And  it 
out  trouble,  by  paying  the  price;  and  many  can  can  be  repeated  of  towns  throughout  the  state, 
pay  the  price,  for  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  "The  prohibition  law  is  violated,  yes.  So 
North  Carolina  these  days.  is  every  law.     When  you  consider  that  this  one 

"The    working     out     of     real    prohibition  is  aimed  at  a  habit  which  has  gained  a  firm 

is    going    to    take    time.     The    law    is   still  grip  on  mankind,  and  which  is  passed  down 

new.     And  when  I  say  'the  law'  1  mean  our  from  father  to  son,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the 

own  state  law  as  well  as  the  Volstead  Act.  violations  are  so  many  but  that  there  are  no 

For,  twelve  years  is  a  short  time  when  it  is  more." 

question  of  changing  a  custom  that  is  a  growth  The  man  who  travels  about  North  Carolina 

of  centuries."  for  a  while  finds  many  a  deadly  blow  dealt  to 

In  Asheville, where  he  was  holding  court,  1  his  fancy  (if  he  holds  such  a  fancy,  as  many  do) 

talked  with  Judge  E.  Yates  Webb,  who  quit  that    the    mountain    regions    are    where    the 

Congress  a  year  ago  to  accept  an  appointment  moonshiner's  trade  reaches  the  full  flower  of 

to  the  Federal  bench.     He  is  the  author  of  the  perfection. 

Webb-Kenyon  Act  and  co-author  of  the  Eigh-  I  sought  out  a  lifelong  friend  of  mine  who 

teenth  Amendment.  dwells  in  Haywood  County,  high  up  in  the 

"The  benefits  of  prohibition  to  North  Caro-  mountains  not  far  from  the  Tennessee  line, 

lina  are  unquestioned,  even  though  the  law  .  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  valid  defense 

is  being  violated  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  against  this  charge  of  eastern  supremacy  in 

I  will  give  you  an  example  or  two  to  show  the  the  making  of  blockade  whiskey, 

improvement  that  has  come  about.  "There  is  not,"  he  said.     "It  is  only  too 

"Up   here   in  the   mountains   is   a   county  true.     And    it    is    rather   humiliating   to   the 

named   Yancey.     When   a  judge  used  to  go  mountaineer  who  has  long  enjoyed  a  glamour 

there  to  open  court  at  Burnsville,  after  driving  of  romance.     Of  course  he  never  deserved  the 

through  the  country  in  a  buggy  on  Sunday,  glamour,   but   it   was   good  to   have   it   none 

his  arrival  was  celebrated  by  the  appearance  the  less.     The  moonshiner  of  the  mountains 

of  a  drunken  mob  on  the  main  street.     Shout-  has  long  posed  in  fiction  as  something  of  a  hero, 

ing  and  firing  off  pistols,  they  made  night  hid-  with   his   trusty   rifle,   his   whiskers,   and   his 

eous  around  the  hotel  where  the  judge  tried  to  beautiful  barefoot  daughter,  when,  as  a  matter 

sleep.     It  is  a  rocky  place,  and  it  is  used  to  be  of  fact,  there  never  was  any  such  animal, 

said  that  there  wasn't  a  stone  in  Burnsville  "The  real  blockader  is  a  crafty  rascal  who  is 

that  hadn't  been  used  to  bruise  a  human  head,  usually  too  lazy  to  work  and  will  run  like  a 

Homicide   was    a    common   occurrence.     The  scared  rabbit  at  the  first  sign  of  danger.     And 

good  people  of  the  county  woke  up  to  the  fact  the  crowd  engaged  in  making  whiskey  now  is 

that  their  civilization  was  going  to  pieces  as  a  rather  more  crafty  than  the  old  one — harder 

result  of  drink.     A  vigorous  anti-liquor  cam-  to   catch   and    convict.     Public   sentiment    is 
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generalh'  against  the  blockader  and  for  prohib- 
ition; but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  about  as 
much  stuff  made  and  sold  as  before.  The  worst 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  quahty  is — well, 
rotten.  The  real  article  that  our  forefathers 
prided  themselves  on  making  is  no  more,  and 
in  its  place  is  a  lot  of  chemically  doped-up  stuff 
that  would  set  fire  to  a  wet  dog.  That — not 
to  mention  that  the  price  is  ten  dollars  a  quart 
and  up — has  made  a  teetotaler  out  of  me." 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  poor 
quality  of  the  new  native  corn  whiskey  rests 
heavily  upon  the  consciousness  of  many  North 
Carolinians. 

THE    LAIR   OF    THE    MOONSHINER 

THE  Federal  Prohibition  Enforcement 
Agent  in  charge  of  the  western  end  of 
North  Carolina,  twenty  counties,  is  Henry 
Reed.  He  was  sheriff  of  Buncombe  Count}' 
(wherein  lies  the  city  of  Asheville)  for  nine 
years,  and  has  been  in  the  Federal  service 
as  a  runner-down  of  moonshiners  and  stills 
for  the  last  eight.  A  husky  giant  of  a  man, 
muscular  and  active,  he  has  at  times  been 
despatched  into  other  states  for  special  cam- 
paigns and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  country's  most  successful  raiders.  At 
present  he  has  twelve  assistants,  with  Asheville 
as  his  headquarters. 

"  In  eight  }ears  I  have  not  had  one  of  my 
men  killed  in  raiding  stills,"  he  said,  "and  only 
one  wounded.  The  blockaders  don't  shoot. 
They  run — as  fast  as  they  can.  When  we 
capture  them  they  behave  well  enough — just 
look  on  it  as  hard  luck,  and  don't  seem  to  bear 
the  officers  much  ill  will. 

"We  find  guns  around  the  captured  stills, 
but  these  are  rarely  if  ever  intended  for  us. 
They  are  used  for  signaling  our  approach,  so 
that  the  gang  operating  the  still  can  get  away. 
They  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  most  often 
we  capture  the  still  without  the  men.  ^'et 
we  get  a  good  many  blockaders  too." 

Reed  said  that  he  captured,  on  the  average, 
fifty  stills  a  month.  I  asked  him  if  the  claims 
of  a  decrease  in  drinking  were  not  overdrawn. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "It  is  all 
a  relative  matter.  Hearing  of  hundreds  of 
gallons  of  whiskey  captured  in  a  month,  or 
maybe  a  few  thousand  gallons,  and  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  have  had  stuff  to  drink, 
the  ordinary  citizen  concludes  lighth'  that 
conditions  are  about  what  they  always  were. 
If  he  thought  deeper  he  would  change  his  mind. 


All  the  whiskey  that  is  captured  in  a  month, 
and  all  the  rest  that  is  made  and  not  captured, 
wouldn't  supply  the  population  of  Asheville 
alone  with  drinks  for  one  day,  based  on  the 
consumption  of  whiskey  back  in  the  wet  era. 
Even  after  state-wide  prohibition  came  in, 
from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  quarts  of 
liquor  were  shipped  into  Asheville  by  express 
ever)'  day.  Of  course  that  is  all  over  now. 
And  there  is  mighty  little  smuggling.  The 
drinkers  have  to  depend  upon  the  native  manu- 
facturer, and  the  supply  is  pow'ful  slim." 

One  of  prohibition's  curious  products  is  the 
citizen  who  may  be  termed  a  master  moon- 
shiner. Strictly  speaking,  he  is  not  a  moon- 
shiner at  all,  for  he  never  does  anything  so 
vulgar  as  to  work  around  a  still.  He  is  a  patron 
and  protector  of  the  men  who  do.  Through 
his  superior  cleverness,  and  aided  by  his  ap- 
pearance of  respectability,  he  lays  out  the 
marketing  campaign,  and  it  is  he  who  gets  the 
big  share  of  the  profits.  There  has  been  one 
case  in  which  such  a  man,  wearing  the  bluff 
and  hearty  aspect  of  the  honest  farmer,  has 
actuall}'  appeared  in  court  as  the  Worthy 
Citizen  of  Our  Community  to  testify  as  to 
the  good  character  and  compensating  virtues 
of  his  lowly  hangers-on. 

In  his  back-country  region  the  master  moon- 
shiner is  a  neighborhood  despot.  He  has  the 
population  intimidated.  Many  of  the  folk 
who  dwell  near  by  know  what  he  is  doing,  how 
he  is  gaining  his  sudden  wealth,  but  they  are 
afraid  to  take  issue  with  him,  for  he  lets  it  be 
known  that  dire  vengeance  will  fall  upon  his 
enemies.  The  Federal  authorities  in  Raleigh 
have  run  across  two  or  three  exemplars  of  this 
super-moonshining  business,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  evidence  enough  to  convict  them. 

One  of  them,  however,  met  his  fate  not  long 
ago.  A  prosperous  and  influential  inhabitant 
of  a  small  town  near  Raleigh,  King  by  name, 
was  suspected  of  getting  rich  on  the  liquor  trade 
but  for  a  long  time  could  not  be  caught.  At 
last  the  Federal  agents  received  word,  in  a 
roundabout  way,  that  he  had  forsaken  his  usual 
caution  and  was  operating  a  still  of  his  own. 
They  laid  their  plans  carefully  and  swooped 
down  on  him  in  the  night.  A  still  and  several 
gallons  of  the  forbidden  stuff  were  found  in  his 
possession.  He  was  tried  and  convicted;  and 
in  all  his  good  clothes  he  was  marched  down  to 
the  railroad  station  in  handcuffs  and  formed 
part  of  a  carload  of  negroes  and  low  whites 
bound  for  the  prison  in  Atlanta. 
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One  of  the  hotbeds  of  blockaders  is  the  in  Goldsboro  the  week  he  left  office  to  become 
territory  around  the  junction  point  of  president  of  a  bank.  He  told  me  that  the  day 
the  counties  of  Wake,  Franklin,  Nash,  and  before,  when  he  was  passing  through  the  street 
Johnston.  This  is  known  as  a  bad  corner,  on  his  way  back  from  a  raid,  with  his  clothes 
Wake,  having  the  State  Capital  for  its  county  covered  with  dust  and  a  large  hole  torn  in  his 
seat,  is  one  of  North  CaroHna's  wealthiest  trousers  leg,  he  overheard  a  man  on  the  curb- 
counties.  But  this  particular  corner,  from  its  stone  say:  "That  fellow  looks  more  like  a  bank 
desolate  aspect,  might  be  as  far  removed  from  robber  than  a  bank  president." 
civilization  as  some  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  He  is  a  huge  florid  man,  of  the  type  com- 
mountain  regions.  The  woods  are  alive  with  monly  known  as  two-fisted,  with  a  broad  and 
stills.  They  are  broken  up  frequently,  but  jovial  smile.  He  captured  257  illicit  stills  dur- 
new  ones  are  built.  The  practitioners  of  the  ing  his  tenure  as  sheriff.  After  you  have 
art  are  captured  now  and  then;  some  are  sent  talked  with  him  a  while,  you  wonder  which 
to  jail,  some  escape  with  a  fine;  in  any  event  of  the  two  classes  inspires  him  with  more 
there  seem  to  be  plenty  left  to  keep  the  fire  disgust,  the  moonshiners  or  his  own  county's 
going  under  the  copper  pot.  anti-rum  crusaders. 

A  river  flowing  through  Johnston  County  "These  law-and-order  leaguers  around  here, 

is  the  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Goldsboro  and  such  folk,  are  not  doing  the  cause  of  pro- 

in  Wayne.     Last  summer  a  citizen  of  Goldsboro  hibition  any  good,"  he  said.     "Their  methods 

found  the  water  not  to  his  liking.     He  de-  are  making  them  so  disliked  that,  in  compar- 

tected  in  it  an  offensive  taste.     Straightway  ison  with  them,  people  are  beginning  to  think 

he  declared  to  his  friends  that  he  recognized  well  of  the  whiskey-makers.     They  do  a  lot 

that  taste,  and  he  knew  just  whence  it  came:  of  criticizing  and  advising  but   give  mighty 

it  was  from  the  left-over  mash  from  Johnston  little  real  help. 

county  stills,  thrown  into  the  streams  by  the  "When  a  lot  of  respectable  people  who  vote 

blockaders.     However  accurate  the  diagnosis  for  prohibition  on  Election  Day,  deacons  and 

may  have  been,  it  is  eloquent  of  Johnston's  elders  included,  stop  selling  molasses  and  meal 

reputation  in  the  surrounding  country.  to  men  who  use  it  in  making  rum  and  whiskey 

Along  the  border  of  Wake  and  Granville  is  a  North  Carolina  may  begin  to  accomplish  some- 
small  stretch  of  land  known  in  and  about  thing  in  stamping  out  stills.  Often,  in  raid- 
Raleigh  as  the  Harrican  (thought  to  be  a  cor-  ing,  1  have  found  standing  around  a  still  a  dozen 
ruption  of  the  word  Hurricane).  This,  too,  kegs  of  molasses  bearing  the.  name  of  well- 
is  spoken  of  as  a  nest  of  blockaders.  In  known  merchants.  Of  course  these  merchants 
Raleigh  people  tell  you  that  nobody  ever  admits  have  a  right  to  sell  to  all  comers.  But  they 
living  in  the  Harrican.  A  man  will  say  he  know  beyond  any  doubt  just  what  that  molas- 
lives  just  this  side  of  the  Harrican,  or  just  on  ses  is  going  to  be  used  for,  and  could,  if  they 
the  other  side,  or  on  the  edge  of  it,  but  never  would,  be  of  the  greatest  aid  in  enforcing  the 
in  it.  A  somewhat  similar  district  exists  in  the  law.  Yet  we  get  no  help  from  them, 
northern  end  of  Orange,  called  the  Pine  Knot.  1  venture  to  say  that  if  the  preparation  of 
These  places  have  a  clear  identity  in  the  public  whiskey  and  monkey  rum  could  be  described 
mind;  they  have  character,  personality;  but  to  every  drinker  by  Sheriff  Edwards  just  as  he 
their  boundaries  are  hazy.  described  it  to  me,  the  taste  for  these  bever- 

As  one  goes  back  and  forth  through  North  ages  would  suffer  a  startling  decline.     Ingredi- 

Carolina  he  hears  much  of  counties  that  stand  ents  of  the  most  revolting  character  are  often 

out  from  the  others  for  their  production  of  corn  included  in  the  mash, 
whiskey   and   monkey   rum.     There   is   much 
variation  in  the  assignment  of  the  palm,  depend 

ingupon  who  does  the  talking.    A  self-confessed  TTVEN   before   local   option   brought   about 

and  unregenerate  wet  will  boast  that  his  own  JIL  big  inroads  on  liquor  territory,  the  Legis- 

county  is  easily  at  the  top  of  the  list.     His  dry  lature  of  North  Carolina  began  to  create  dry 

neighbor,  being  ashamed  rather  than  proud  of  spots  by  incorporating  country  churches  and 

this  preeminence,  is  sure  there  are  worse.  schools  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  strong  drink 

When   I  was   in   the   East   the  advice  was  within  a  certain  distance  of  them.     One  of  the 

given  to  me  again   and   again   to   go   to  see  earliest   examples   of   this   was   the   four-mile 

Sheriff    Edwards    of    Wayne.     I    found    him  zone  around  the  State  University.     In  time 
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these  dry  spots  were  scattered  all  through  the  hibition  and  then  by  the  coming  into  effect 

state.  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 

Under   local    option,    county    after   county  tion. 

voted  liquor  out,  always  after  a  hot  fight.     In  Thus  prohibition  in  North  Carolina  was  a 

the  first  years  of  the  century  there  were  left  gradual   growth.     It   started   as   the  fruit   of 

only  about  a  dozen  wet  counties.  These  were  the  religious  zeal — Puritanical  zeal,  as  some  v/ould 

strongholds  of  the  distillers,  who  clung  on  like  say  who  do  not  approve  of  it.     Dry  sentiment 

grim  death.    A  few  towns  became  the  quench-  was   fanned   by   the   exposure   of   the   sordid 

ers  of  the  thirst  of  the  whole  state,  and  great  financial  motive  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 

was  their  prosperity  by  reason  of  the  privilege,  liquor  men's  resistance.     The  crime-breeding 

The  distillers,  never  scrupulous  in  their  ob-  effects    of    strong    drink   among  the    Negroes 

servance  of  the  law,  flooded  the  dry  counties  played  a   big  part.     Street  drunkenness  and 

with  their  product,  adding  the  evil  of  political  rowdyism  plainly  traceable  to  the  saloon  dis- 

corruption  to  the  evil  of  drink.     This  state  of  gusted  the  better  element.     Last,  and  perhaps 

affairs  became  so  intolerable  that  the  legisla-  most  effective,  was  the  awakening  of  business, 

ture  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  transporta-  When  business  wrote  legalized  drink  down  as  a 

tion  of  liquor  from  a  wet  to  dry  territory.  This  bad  thing,  its  fate  was  sealed, 

was  known  as  the  Anti-Jug  Law.  When  Mr.  Bailey  expressed  to  me  his  belief 

State-wide  prohibition  came  in  1908.  The  that  liquor  was  being  manufactured  in  every 
law,  however,  permitted  druggists  to  sell  county  in  the  state,  and  that  there  was  drink- 
whiskey,  by  prescription  and  did  not  prevent  ing  everywhere,  1  asked  him  this  question: 
shipments  into  the  state.  In  1913  sale  by  "Does  the  average  young  man  of  twenty  in 
druggists  was  forbidden.  The  striking  fact  Raleigh  drink  as  much  as  the  young  man  of  the 
in  connection  with  this  measure  was  that  it  was  same  age  drank  twenty  years  ago?"  His 
enacted  in  response  to  two  petitions  of  a  sort  answer  was  an  unqualified,  "No."  Postmaster 
not  expected  in  such  a  cause.  One  came  Gatlin,  who  was  sitting  with  us,  said:  "Not 
from  the  druggist's  association,  in  resentment  anything  like  as  much."  1  put  the  same  ques- 
at  the  discredit  brought  upon  their  trade  by  a  tion  to  many  other  men  throughout  the  state; 
few  men  who  were  growing  rich  by  acting  as  the  reply  was  always  the  same,  and  very  em- 
bootleggers.     The  other  came  from  the  State  phatic. 

Medical  Association,  which  adopted  a  resolu-  It  seems  to  me  that  this  suggests  the  true 
tion  declaring  its  belief  that  alcohol  was  not  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of  pro- 
necessary  in  medical  practice  and  should  not  hibition  in  North  Carolina.  A  reaction  against 
be  sold  in  drug-stores.  dryness    there    may    be.     But    the    relatively 

The  so-called  Quart  Law  went  through  in  small  retrogression  of  the  last  three  years  is 
191 5.  This  limited  to  one  quart  every  fifteen  not  of  much  importance  compared  with  the 
days  the  amount  of  liquor  that  might  bebrought  great  improvement  of  the  last  twenty.  And 
into  the  state  by  one  person.  It  may  easily  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
be  imagined  to  what  abuses  this  privilege  was  present  outbreak  of  liquor-law  violation  is  a 
open.  People  ordered  for  one  another;  fictiti-  temporary  condition.  Within  the  last  year 
ous  names  were  used  freely ;  and  the  same  man  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  courts  have  be- 
could  have  many  quart  packages  sent  to  him  come  markedly  more  severe.  Beating  the 
in  many  different  towns.  The  New  York  law  as  a  pastime — and  a  pastime  it  has  been, 
politician  who  voted  gravestones  to  pile  up  a  with  many  people  rather  than  the  result  of 
needed  majority  was  a  tyro  beside  the  North  genuine  thirst — will  lose  its  charm  as  the 
Carolina  drinkers  and  sellers  of  drink  who  set  novelty  wears  off.  And  the  trouble  and  ex- 
out  to  beat  the  Quart  Law.  pense  involved  in  getting  liquor  will  accomplish 

The    Reed    Amendment,    when    introduced  what  warnings  and  exhortations  never  could. 

in  Congress  as  part  of  an  appropriation  bill,  Viewed   at   close   range   these   days,   with   its 

was  a  wet  move.     Senator  Reed  was  a  wet,  and  glaring  defects  in  view,  prohibition  may  appear 

this  proposal  of  his  was  meant  to  embarrass  a  failure.     Its  warmest  friends  could  not  boast 

the  drys  by  making  prohibition   detestable,  for  it  a  complete  triumph.     But,  taking  the 

By  forbidding  the  shipment  of  liquor  into  dry  good  and  bad  together,  the  man  with  a  memory 

states  it  superseded  North   Carolina's  Quart  good   enough   to  carry   him    back  fifteen   or 

Law.     It  was  soon  followed  by  war-time  pro-  twenty  years  will  put  it  down  as  a  fair  success. 


THE  SINN  FEIN  AND  IRELAND 

The  Evolution  of  the  Sinn  Fein  from  a  Cultural  Movement  to  a  Radical 
Doctrine.     Some    Unheated    Remarks    About    the    Chaos    in    Ireland 

By  EDWARD  RAYMOND  TURNER 

(The  second  of  two  articles  on  the  Irish  question) 

IN  IRELAND  itself  during  this  year  condi-  and  their  insuperable  objection  to  being  put 

tions  have  become  so  bad  that  competent  under  a   government   controlled   by   the  Na- 

critics  think  they  are  worse  than  at  any  tionalist  Party.     Now  the  remedy  was  sought 

time  for  two  hundred  years,  though  when  in  dividing  Ireland  so  that  those  parts  which 

•  one  recalls  the  tithe  war,  the  boycotts,  the  had  formerly  wanted  Home  Rule  might  have 

Land  League,  and  the  agrarian  disorders  of  the  it  under  one  parliament,  and  the  opponents 

Nineteenth   Century,  this    seems    some  exag-  of  such    Home   Rule    might    be    outside    its 

geration    of    the    facts.     None    the    less.   Sir  jurisdiction  under  another  parliament  of  their 

Horace  Plunkett  told  an  English  audience  that  own.     That  is  to  say,  the  new  bill  provided 

in  1920  the  situation  in  I reland  is  more  gravely  Home  Rule  for  the  two  parts  of  Ireland,  each 

alarming  than  at  any  time  in  all  the  sixty  years  to  have  its  own  parliament,  the  two  parts  to 

of  his  recollection.  be  connected,  somewhat  in  the  manner  that 

The  attitude  of  the  authorities  has  been  one  Austria  and  Hungary  had  been  united  in  the 

of  conciliation.     As  Mr.     Balfour  said  in  the  Dual    Monarchy,   by  a   council   consisting  of 

Commons,  for  the  past  thirty  years  the  great-  "delegations"  or  committees  of  twenty  mem- 

est  wish  of  the  British  Government  has  been  bers  from  each  of  the  two  parliaments.     The 

to  find  a  solution  of  the  Irish  question.     It  is  authority   of    the    parliament   of   the    United 

well  known  that  despite  a  mass  of  difficulties.  Kingdom  was  to  remain,  as  before,  supreme, 

often  too  little  appreciated  by  people  in  this  The  Irish  question  never  can  be  settled  by 

country,    the    British    Government   is    trying  some  scheme  which  would  at  once  cure  all  ills 

to  settle  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  attendant,  but  only  by  honest  effort  to  seek 

majority  of  people  in  Britain  and  Ireland  and  remedies  better  and  better  and  by  a  great  deal 

was  on  the  point  of  passing  a  home  rule  bill,  of  moderation  and  willingness  to  meet  the  other 

when  the  World  War  suddenly  began.     It  is  side  half  way.     Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  others 

not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  war  every-  had    said    many    times    that    Ireland    might 

where  postponed  domestic  considerations  for  a  have  any  kind  of  self-government  about  which 

while.     When  the  Home  Rule  Law  had  been  the  two  parts  of   Ireland  could  agree;  their 

passed,  it  seemed  well,  in  view  of  the  compli-  agreement  seemed  impossible  for  the  present; 

cations  in  Ireland,  to  suspend  it  for  the  dura-  and  so  now  a  parliament  was  to  be  set  up  in 

tion  of  the  war.     During  the  four  years  of  the  each  of  the  two  parts;  but  it  was  specially 

struggle  an  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  and  soon  provided  that  if  they  were  able  to  agree  in  the 

Sinn  Fein,  getting  control  of  most  of  the  Irish  future  they  might  themselves  proceed  to  erect 

people,   refused   to  consider  any  compromise  a    single   parliament   for   the   government    of 

and  insisted   upon   absolute   separation  from  all  of  the  island. 

Britain.  After  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  how-  With  this  home  rule  bill,  or.  with  any 
ever,  an  earnest  effort  was  again  made  to  home  rule  bill,  Sinn  Fein  would  have  nothing 
find  some  solution.  In  March,  1920,  a  new  to  do.  Its  policy  with  respect  to  Great  Britain 
Irish  home  rule  bill  was  brought  into  the  was  exceedingly  simple:  to  have  no  association 
House  of  Commons.  In  1914  the  principal  whatever  with  Britain  or  with  the  Govern- 
difficulty  about  giving  home  rule  to  Ireland  ment  of  Britain.  It  may  well  be  that  a  con- 
had  been  the  unyielding  resistance  of  the  siderable  part  of  the  Irish  population,  including 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ulster  to  being  put  many  of  the  older  and  more  conservative  ones, 
outside  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  which  who  could  remember  the  efforts  of  John  Red- 
they  believed  necessary  for  their  protection,  mond  for  Home  Rule,  were  quite  willing  to 
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accept  a  generous  measure  of  self-government 
under  the  British  dominion;  but  they  were  un- 
able to  influence  the  course  of  events,  and 
presently  they  were  not  able  to  make  them- 
selves heard.  Most  of  the  people,  including 
almost  all  of  the  younger  ones  and  the  entire 
body  of  the  radical-minded,  were  giving  whole- 
hearted support  to  Sinn  Fein,  which  with 
narrow  view  and  terrible  intensity  looked 
straight  on  at  the  goal  of  independence. 

WHEN    RADICALISM    CREPT    IN 

RADICAL  elements  had  their  chance  in  Ire- 
land after  the  rebellion  of  1916.  The  excite- 
ment, the  confusion,  the  uncertainty  of  the  war, 
the  bitterness  from  delay  of  Home  Rule,  the 
extraordinary  excitement  and  unrest  aroused 
by  expectation  that  a  completely  new  era  was 
at  hand,  an  era  in  which  aspirations  unrealized 
hitherto  were  about  to  be  made  good  com- 
pletely— all  these  causes  combined  to  make  a 
great  part  of  the  Irish  people  willing  adherents 
of  a  movement  which  promised  so  easily  a  solu- 
tion of  all  Ireland's  ills.  At  first  Sinn  Fein  had 
been  rather  a  literary  and  cultural  movement, 
though  some  of  its  leaders  soon  took  an  interest 
in  revolutionary  politics,  but  now  it  allied  it- 
self with  radical  labor  bodies,  the  Irish  Trans- 
port and  General  Workers'  Union,  organized 
by  James  Larkin,  of  whom  more  was  recently 
heard  in  this  country,  and  the  Irish  Socialist 
Republican  Party,  founded  by  James  Connolly, 
who  was  executed  after  the  Easter  Rebellion. 
When  this  alliance  had  been  made,  Sinn  Fein 
was  no  longer  directed  principally  toward  re- 
viving the  Irish  literature,  language,  and  cus- 
toms, but  toward  establishing  an  independent 
Ireland  thoroughly  Irish,  and,  it  seems  prob- 
able, also  an  independent  Ireland  in  which  new 
social  and  economic  doctrines  could  be  put  into 
practice.  Possibly  this  explains  the  fondness 
of  certain  journals  of  opinion  here  and  abroad 
for  the  contemporary  Irish  movement,  since 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  ones  with  tenderest 
feelings  for  the  Bolshevism  of  Moscow  have 
been. foremost  champions  of  the  Irish  move- 
ment at  present.  The  government  of  Lenine 
immediately  recognized  the  "Irish  Republic," 
and  critics  like  Mr.  Marriott  of  Oxford  believe 
that  Bolshevism  already  has  root  in  the  island. 
However  this  be,  during  the  past  year 
Sinn  Feiners  and  others  have  brought 
about  in  Ireland  an  extraordinary  situation 
resembling  conditions  in  Russia,  though  the 
presence  of  a  powerful   British  army  in  the 


island  has  been  a  check  to  the  activities  under- 
taken. The  policy  of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  was 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  as  far  as  possible  allow  no  one  to 
recognize  it  or  give  it  obedience.  They  had 
set  up  their  own  parliament,  the  Dail  Eirann, 
which  met  from  time  to  time  and  attempted 
to  legislate  for  the  island,  and  to  borrow 
money  which  it  might  use.  Sinn  Fein 
courts  were  established  for  the  trying  of  all 
Irish  cases,  and  almost  all  Irish  business  was 
soon  withdrawn  from  the  Government's  courts. 
That  a  great  number  of  the  Irish  people  were 
in  fullest  sympathy  with  all  this  was  not  to  be 
doubted,  though  by  no  means  is  it  certain  that 
a  majority  of  them  sanctioned  such  proceed- 
ings; but  opponents  were  brought  to 
support  or  acquiesce  by  persuasion,  by  force, 
or  by  terror. 

THE    "IRISH    terror" 

THE  elements  of  revolution  and  disorder 
began  what  opponents  called  the  "Green" 
or  the  "Irish  Terror,"  against  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
against  Irishmen  not  on  their  side.  Repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  government 
officials,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  narrowly 
escaped  death.  In  March,  1920,  Mr.  Alan 
Bell,  resident  magistrate  of  Dublin,  was  riding 
one  morning  on  a  tram  car.  Some  young  men 
who  had  followed  him  waited  their  chance, 
took  the  trolley  from  the  wire,  and  saying  to 
the  magistrate,  "Mr.  Bell,  your  time  has 
come,"  dragged  him  into  the  road  and  shot 
him  to  death  in  the  presence  of  the  passengers 
on  the  car.  He  had  been  presiding  over  an 
investigation  into  the  connection  of  Sinn 
Fein  with  certain  of  the  banks.  In  July 
Commissioner  Smyth,  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  was  sitting  in  the  Country 
Club  at  Cork.  Fourteen  armed  men  forced 
their  way  past  the  doorman,  found  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  shot  him 
dead,  and  walked  away.  No  one  was  arrested. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  officials  of  Dublin 
Castle  to  live  in  guarded  seclusion,  with 
as  much  protection  of  armed  guards  and  spies 
as  had  the  Russian  Romanovs  during  the 
Nihilist  Terror  a  generation  ago.  Ireland 
had  long  been  troubled,  and  throughout  the 
Nineteenth  Century  there  had  been  repeated 
disorder  and  violence,  driving  or  maiming  of 
cattle,  burning  of  barns  and  dwellings,  sudden 
death,  assassination,  and  boycott.     Generally 
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there  had  been  in  Ireland 
a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  but  always  the 
maintenance  of  order  had 
been  principally  the  task 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, the  Irish  police. 
Their  barracks  and  their 
stations  were  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  especir 
ally  in  the  wilder  and  more 
lawless  parts.  Now  open 
war  was  waged  on  the  po- 
lice. They  were  shot  down 
from  ambush  in  the  coun- 
try, they  were  shot  in  the 
back  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets  of  the 
cities,  some  of  them  in 
broad  daylight  in  Dublin 
itself. 

Considerable  parts  of  the 
island  were  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  those  accustomed 
to  maintaining  order,  and 
the  most  lawless  elements, 
as  always,  broke  forth. 
Court  records  and  income- 
tax  accounts  were  burned, 
country  houses  of  the 
gentry  destroyed,  farmers 
and  owners  were  told  how 
they  must  manage  their 
property  or  dispose  of  their 
goods,  and  individuals  who 
made  themselves  obnox- 
ious to  the  baneful,  secret 
forces  were  brought  to  a 
violent  end. 

These  things  were  taking 

place  while  the  Irish  propaganda  maintained  in  ^  use  of  such  devices.  Actually,  during  19 19 
the  United  States  was  sending  forth  a  ceaseless'  and  1920,  the  British  Government  seemed  to 
stream  of  invective  against  the  British  Govern-  dread  nothing  so  much  as  employing  the 
ment  and  violently  lamentingthe fearful  tyranny  troops  it  was  maintaining  in  Ireland.  Some  of 
in  Ireland  under  British  military  rule.  There  the  soldiers  and  the  police  were  presently 
was,  indeed,  a  large  force  of  troops  in  the  is-  not  to  be  restrained  any  longer,  and  they  and 
land,  and  so  menacing  did  conditions  become  others  took  savage  vengeance  in  reprisal  for 
that  the  number  was  constantly  increased,  deeds  wrought  against  them.  Moreover,  in 
Had  the  British  authorities  been  capable  of  Londonderry  a  terrible  outbreak  occurred, 
using  the  stern  and  terrible  methods  of  the  and  afterward  there  was  rioting  and  armed 
Germans  in  Belgium  and  eastern  France,  no  struggle  in  Belfast.  Deplorable  as  were  the 
one  doubted  that  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  deeds  done  in  these  places  they  followed  after  a 
could  speedily  have  been  stamped  out  in  blood  declaration  of  Ulster  Unionists  that  if  the 
and  fire.  But  the  Sinn  Feiners  reckoned  well  British  Government  would  not  maintain  se- 
that  rarely  do  English-speaking  people  make     curity  and  order  in  their  part  of  the  country 
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A    SINN    FEIN    VIEW    OF    IRELAND 

In  the  General  Elections  of  December,  1918,  the  Sinn  Fein  obtained  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament,  and  on  this  election  they  base  their 
claims  of  preponderance  in  Ireland  as  shown  in  this  map,  published  by  the  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom.  But  in  the  Municipal  elections  of  1920,  at  which  the  problem  of 
local  control  was  not  complicated  by  other  issues  which  kept  many  voters  away 
from  the  polls,  the  Sinn  Fein  obtained  but  87,31 1  votes  of  a  total  of  322,244  cast. 
The  remainder  were  divided  between  Unionists,  Labor,  Constitutional  Nationalists, 
and  Independents.  The  Unionists  alone  cast  85,932,  and  the  total  number  of 
electors  in  the  country  is  about  475,000 
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they  would  take  matters  into  their  own  hands 
forthwith.  Still  for  the  most  part  the  British 
Government  stayed  its  hand,  hoping,  appar- 
ently, above  all  things,  to  avoid  the  horror  and 
bloodshed  of  suppressing  another  rebellion. 

Earnesth'  the  Government  was  seeking  some 
solution  within  the  bounds  that  it  would  not 
permit  coercion  of  Ulster  Unionists  and  would 
not  allow  complete  separation.  In  a  speech 
of  much  moderation,  considering  all  he  had 
witnessed.  Lord  French  declared  that  the 
Government  wished  nothing  so  much  as  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  matter  satisfactory  to 
all,  and  called  on  Sinn  P^ein  to  make  proposals 
which  the  Government  could  consider.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  self-government  would  be  granted  whenever 
the  parts  of  Ireland  could  agree,  and  until 
they  did,  self-government  to  each  of  the  parts. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  George  Russell,  and 
others  were  asking  for  "dominion  self-govern- 
ment" on  the  same  terms  as  Canada  or  Aus- 
tralia had  it.  Cardinal  Logue,  primate  of 
Ireland,  who  had  in  other  \'ears  denounced 
outrage  and  disorder  in  the  country,  declared 
that  he  favored  such  an  arrangement  that 
''Ireland  should  remain  within  the  British 
Empire,  with  a  parliament  similar  to  that  of 
Canada  or  Australia,  controlling  her  own 
finances  and  trade."  it  was  not  long  before  he 
is  said  to  have  been  threatened  with  death. 

The  proximity  of  Ireland  to  Britain  made  the 
question  of  Irish  government  different  from  that 
of  the  distant  dominions.  The  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  British  Isles  believe  that  an 
independent  Ireland  might  be  harmful,  even 
fatal,  to  the  interests  of  nine  tenths  of  the  people 
of  the  British  Isles.  If  it  be  answered  that  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  follow  Sinn  Fein 
at  present,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  South  of  the 
United  States  favored  secession  sixty  years  ago, 
that  most  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  are 
at  present  opposed  to  prohibition,  and  that 
m.ost  of  the  members  of  certain  trades  unions 
are  now  ardentl)'  in  favor  of  a  radical  recon- 
struction of  the  government  and  the  na- 
tionalization of  great  industries  and  trans- 
portation. But  in  no  case  are  these  people  a 
majority  of  the  population  ruled  by  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  live;  and  just  as 
once  secession  was  not  permitted  to  the  South, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  nationalization 
and  Soviets  will  be  permitted  now  in  English- 
speaking    countries.     The    doctrine    that     a 


certain  group  of  people  shall  put  their  hearts 
upon  something,  then  set  themselves  res- 
olutely to  obtain  it  without  any  consideration 
of  the  rights  or  ideas  of  the  other  people  con- 
cerned, and  that  they  will  certainly  obtain 
their  object  if  they  rigorously  and  persistently 
strive  for  what  they  wish,  is  not  a  new  one, 
though  it  has  greater  currency  now  than  for  a 
long  time  in  the  past;  but  it  is  a  doctrine  which 
would  soon  produce  chaos  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  partisans  embraced  it. 

It  must  be  that  still  in  Ireland  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  people  wise  and 
moderate,  like  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  like  Mr. 
Russell,  like  Cardinal  Logue,  like  the  late  and 
lamented  John  Redmond.  Would  that  they 
could  make  themselves  heard,  and  could  assist 
in  a  real  solution!  It  is  my  own  opinion  that 
in  this  country  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Irish-Americans,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  radical  excesses  and  foolish  violence 
preached  by  some  American  Sinn  Feiners. 
Can  they  not  make  themselves  heard  and  felt 
in  an  effective  way?  They  know  that  Ire-" 
land  is  not  now  misgoverned,  that  the  Irish 
people  are  not  now  mistreated,  that  the  British 
Government  is  sincerely  anxious  to  do  what  is 
right  and  best  for  all  those  concerned,  and  that 
if  normal  conditions  do  not  prevail  in  Ireland 
at  present  it  is  because  activities  of  Sinn  Fein 
make  impossible  any  normal  conditions.  If 
only  moderate  Irishmen  in  this  country  could 
encourage  the  moderate  spirits  in  Ireland,  and 
then  both  of  them  try  to  dissuade  the  radicals 
from  their  present  course!  A  happy,  a  con- 
tented, a  prosperous  Ireland  might  soon  be 
realized  if  this  were  done.  If  this  cannot  be, 
and  unless  all  signs  fail  it  will  soon  be  too  late, 
then  Ireland  is  headed  straight  for  disaster. 
Only  the  exceeding  moderation  and  restraint 
of  the  British  Government  up  to  the  present 
has  prevented  a  terrible  catastrophe.  The 
actions  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  Ireland,  the 
words  and  encouragement  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
partisans  in  this  country,  are  urging  Ireland 
on  toward  another  open  rebellion.  Such  a 
rebellion  would  no  doubt  be  suppressed  as 
others  have  been  before  it,  and  doubtless  the 
Irish  question  would  be  settled  for  some  time 
again.  But  at  what  cost  and  what  suffering 
to  the  people  who  have  been  urged  on  by  agi- 
tation and  driven  by  extremists!  The  true 
friends  of  Ireland  and  those  who  love  her  will 
strive  with  all  their  hearts  to  avert  this. 
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By   carl  AKELEY 


I  HAVE  sat  in  the  top  of  a  tree  in  the  middle 
of  a  herd  a  quarter  of  a  mile  •  from  a 
native  village  in  Uganda  in  a  last  desper- 
ate effort  to  inspect  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  elephants  which  had  been  chevying 
me  about  so  fast  that  I  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
see  whether  there  were  any  desirable  specimens 
among  them  or  not.  I  have  spent  a  day  and 
night  in  the  Budongo  Forest  in  the  middle  of  a 
herd  of  seven  hundred  elephants.  I  have  stood 
on  an  ant-hill  awaiting  the  rush  of  eleven 
elephants  which  had  gotten  my  wind  and  were 
determined  on  getting  me.  I  have  spent  a  day 
following  and  fighting  an  old  bull  which  took 
twenty-five  shots  of  our  elephant  rifles  before 
he  succumbed.  And  once  also  I  had  such  close 
contact  with  an  old  bull  up  on  the  slopes  of 
Mt.  Kenia  that  1  had  to  save  myself  from  being 
gored  bv  grabbing  his  tusks  with  my  hands 
"and  swinging  in  between  them. 

I  have  spent  many  months  studying  ele- 
phants in  Africa — on  the  plains,  in  the  forests, 
in  the  bamboo,  up  on  the  mountains.  1  have 
watx:hed  them  in  herds  and  singly,  studied  their 


paths,  their  feeding  grounds,  everything  about 
them  I  could,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  of  all  the  wild  animals  on  this  earth  now, 
the  African  elephant  is  the  most  fascinating,  and 
that  man,  for  all  the  thousands  of  years  he 
has  known  of  elephant,  knows  mighty  little 
about  him.  1  am  speaking  only  of  the  African 
elephant.  He  has  never  been  domesticated  as 
his  Indian  cousin  has.  The  two  are  different 
in  size  and  different  in  shape  and  different  in 
habits.  Except  for  a  few  in  zoological  parks, 
which  can  not  tell  you  much  about  their  na- 
tural habits,  \'ou  can't  get  to  know  the  African 
elephant  except  by  studying  him  in  his  wild 
state  in  his  native  haunts.  Very  few  people 
have  done  this.  Ninety  five  per  cent,  of  those 
who  have  followed  elephants  have  been  purely 
hunters,  and  their  desire  has  been  not  to  study, 
but  to  shoot — to  see  the  elephant  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Time  to  judge  the  ivories  and 
get  a  bead  on  the  brain  was  all  that  they 
wanted.  Of  other  elephant  knowledge  all  that 
they  needed  was  the  simple  facts  of  how  to 
follow  and  find  them.     The  comparatively  few 


A  TYPICAL    ELEPHANT   TRAIL    IN    THE   FOREST 

Except  for  these  trails,  travel  in  the  forest  would  be  almost  impossible.     But 
most  elephant  hunting  is  done  outside  the  forest,  where  it  is  less  dangerous 


men  who  have  tried  to  study  the  elephant 
have  not  gained  as  much  knowledge  as  you 
would  imagine  they  would,  because  until 
you've  tried  it  you  can't  realize  how  extremely 
difficult  it  is  to  study  the  live  African  elephant. 
For  example,  as  I  said  before,  I  spent  a  day 
with  seven  hundred  elephants  in  the  Budongo 
Forest,  but  although  I  heard  them  all  the  time 
and  was  very  acutely  conscious  that  they  were 
near  me,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  actually  had 
my  eyes  on  an  elephant  more  than  half  an  hour, 
all  told,  during  the  day.     It  happened  this  way. 


One  night  about  dark,  after  a  week  or 
two  of  hunting,  we  heard  the  squeal  of 
an  elephant  while  we  were  sitting  at  dinner. 
A  little  later  there  were  more  squeals  and  oc- 
casional trumpeting—  more  and  more,  clearer 
and  clearer — and  by  the  time  we  had  finished 
dinner  the  noise  was  only  a  mile  or  so  away. 
It  was  a  continuous  row  which  suggested  a 
tremendous  herd.  We  went  to  bed  early  with 
elephants  getting  closer  to  camp  all  of  the 
time.  There  is  little  danger  of  elephants  at- 
tacking a  camp,  and,  as  there  is  no  way  to 


AN    OLD    COW    CHARGING 

This  photograph  was  taken  at  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  elephant  was 
shot  by  Mr.  Akeley's  companion  just  after  the  picture  was  taken 
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^N  ELEPHANT  NEARLY  HIDDEN  IN  THE  UNDERGROWTH 

The  usual  sight  of  an  elephant  in  the  forest — just 
a  tusk  or  a  patch  of  hide^showing  through  the  foliage 
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(BELOW)      AN      OLD      BULL 

APPEARING  THROUGH  THE 

FOLIAGE 


AN    ELEPHANT    PIT 

Digging  pits  in  the  trails  is  the  native  method  of  killing  ele- 
phants. The  pit  tapers  toward  the  bottom  and  is  so  narrow 
and  deep  that  the  elephant  jams  without  being  able  to  get  his 
feet  to  the  bottom.  (Above)  The  pit  covered  and  waiting 
for   an    elephant    to   fall    through 
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stud\'  them  at  night,  about  the  only  thing  left 
to  do  was  to  go  to  bed  and  get  in  good  shape  for 
the  next  day.  Along  about  midnight  Mrs. 
Akeley  came  over  to  my  tent  and  said  that  she 
had  loaded  my  guns  and  that  they  were  all 
ready.  She  could  not  sleep;  so  she  went  out 
to  sit  by  the  fire.  The  elephants  were  then 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  tents  and  there 
was  a  continuous  roar  made  up  of  trumpetings, 
squealing,  and  the  crashing  of  bushes  and  trees. 
I  got  up  in  the  morning  and  had  breakfast 
before  daybreak.  The  elephants  had  moved  on 
down  the  .edge  of  the  forest.  What  had  been 
a  jungle  of  high  grass  and  bush  the  day  before 
was  trampled  flat.  There  were  at  least  seven 
hundred  elephants  in  the  herd — government  of- 
ficials had  counted  them  on  the  previous  day 
as  they  came  down.  1  followed  the  trails  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest  but  saw  none.  I  started 
back  to  cross  a  little  nullah  (a  dry  water  course), 
but  felt  suspicious  and  decided  to  look  the 
situation  over  a  little  more  closely.  I  ran  up 
on  a  sloping  rock  and,  almost  under  me  on  the 
other  side,  I  saw  the  back  of  a  large  elephant. 
Over  to  one  side  there  was  another  one,  beyond 
that  another,  and  then  I  realized  that  the  little 
nullah  through  which  1  had  planned  to  pass  was 
ver\-  well  sprinkled  with  them.  I  backed 
off  and  went  up  to  a  higher  rock  to  one  side. 
Elephants  were  drifting  into  the  forest  from  all 
directions.  The  sun  was  just  coming  up  over 
the  hills  and  was  shining  upon  the  forest  which 
sparkled  in  the  sunlight — morning  greetings 
to  the  forest  people.  The  monke\s  greeted 
one  another  with  barks  and  coughs.  Every- 
thing was  waking  up — it  was  a  bus\'  day. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  I  had  gone 
back  a  million  years,  the  birds  were  calling 
back  and  iorth,  the  monkeys  were  calling 
to  one  another,  a  troop  of  chimpanzees  in  the 


THE  YOUNG  BULL  ON  THE 

open  screamed,  and  left  sighted  .mr.  akeley 
their  shouts  were  an-  ^^'°  decided- 

swered  from  another 

group  inside  the  forest.  All  the  forest  life 
was  awake  and  moving  about,  as  that  huge 
herd  of  elephants,  singly  and  in  groups, 
flowed  into  the  forest  from  the  plain.  There 
was  one  continuous  roar  of  noise,  all  the 
wild  life  joining,  but  above  it  all  were  the 
crashing  of  trees  and  the  squealing  of  the  ele- 
phants as  they  moved  into  the  forest  on  a  front 
at  least  a  mile  wide.  It  was  the  biggest  show 
1  ever  saw  in  Africa. 

Then  an  old  cow  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest  suddenly  got  my  wind,  and  wheel- 
ing about,  she  let  out  a  scream.  Instantly  every 
sound  ceased,  everything  was  quiet.  The 
monkeys,  the  birds — all  the  wild  life — stopped 
their  racket;  the  elephants  stood  still,  listening 
and  waiting.  For  a  moment  I  was  dazed. 
The  thought  came  through  my  mind — "What 
does  it  all  mean?  Have  I  been  dreaming?" 
But  soon  1  heard  the  rustling  of  the  trees  as 
though  a  great  storm  was  coming.  There  was 
no  movement  of  the  air,  but  there  w^as  the 
sound  of  a  wind  storm  going  through  a  forest. 
It  graduall>'  died  away  and  I  realized  that  the 
elephants  had  made  it  as  they  m.oved  off.  It 
was  the  rustling  of  the  dry  leaves  on  the  ground 
under  their  feet  and  the  rubbing  of  their  bodies 
through  the  dried  foliage  of  the  forest.  1  never 
heard  a  noise  like  that  m.ade  b\'  elephants — 
before  or  since.  The  conditions  were  unique, 
for  everything  was  thoroughly  parched,  and 
there  had  not  even  been  a  dew.  Ordinarily, 
if  there  is  any  moisture,  elephants  when  warned 
can  travel  thTOugh  a  forest  without  the  slight- 
est noise  !n  spite  of  their  great  bulk  they  are 
as  silent  and  sometimes  as  hard  to  see  in  their 
country  as  a  jack  rabbit  is  in  his.     1  remember 
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—TO   RUN    AWAY    RATHER 

THAN  TO   RISK    MAKING       on  OHC  occasion  bc- 

A  CHARGE  -j^g     ^Q     ^l^^g     ^Q    ^^ 

old  cow  in  the  jun- 
gle that  I  could  hear  the  rumbling  of  her 
stomach,  and  yet  when  she  realized  my  presence 
the  rumbling  ceased,  as  it  always  does  when 
they  are  suspicious,  and  she  left  the  clump 
of  growth  she  was  in  without  my  hearing  a 
sound. 

But  going  back  to  the  big  herd.  From  the 
time  I  had  seen  the  first  elephant  until  the 
last  of  them  disappeared  in  the  forest,  had  been 
perhaps  fifteen  minutes — fifteen  minutes  in 
which  to  see  the  sight  of  a  lifetime,  a  thing 
to  go  to  Africa  a  dozen  times  to  get  one  glimpse 
of,  but  what  did  I  learn  about  the  habits  of  the 
elephant  in  that  fifteen  minutes?  A  little 
perhaps,  but  not  much.  It  takes  a  long  time 
and  much  patience  to  get  at  all  intimate  with 
old  Tembo,  as  the  Swahilis  call  him,  on  his 
native  soil. 

After  the  herd  disappeared  in  the  forest  I 
watched  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  heard 
the  squeal  of  the  elephants  and  the  noise  of  the 
monkeys  again.  Their  suspicions  were  over. 
I  followed  into  the  forest  where  the  trails 
showed  me  that  they  had  broken  up  into  small 
bands.  1  followed  along  on  the  trail  of  one  of 
these  bands  until  1  got  a  glimpse  of  an  elephant 
about  fifty  yards  ahead  of  me  in  the  trail.  You 
don't  see  a  whole  elephant  in  the  forest.  What 
you  do  is  just  to  get  a  glimpse  of  hide  or  tusk 
or  trunk  through  the  trees.  And  if  you  want 
to  get  this  glimpse  without  disturbing  him  you 
must  do  your  glimpsing  from  down  the  wind. 

There  was  a  little  open  space  ahead  of 
the  group  1  was  following.  I  worked 
around  until  1  got  to  a  place  where  1  could  see 
them  as  they  passed  through  this  open  space. 
They    were  ^noving    along    slowly,    feeding. 


Two  or  three  came  out  into  the  opening,  then 
they  became  suspicious  and  wheeled  into  the 
forest  again.  1  followed  cautiously.  1  had 
gone  only  a  short  distance  when  I  saw  a  very 
young  calf  about  twenty  yards  ahead  of  me. 
As  I  halted,  the  mother  came  trotting  back  down 
the  trail  looking  for  the  baby.  I  froze  to 
the  side  of  a  tree  with  my  gun  ready.  She 
came  to  the  baby  and  turning,  boosted  it 
along  with  her  trunk  after  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
1  followed  along  after  them  into  an  opening 
where  I  found  them  rounded  up  in  a  patch 
of  burned-over  ground.  They  were  milling 
around  in  a  rather  compact  mass  seemingly 
preparing  for  defence.  I  could  not  see  very 
plainly,  for  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  from  the  burned 
ground  as  they  shuffled  about.  I  stood  watch- 
ing them  a  little  time  and  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  a  fine  tusk — an  old  bull  and  just  what  I 
wanted  for  the  group  I  was  working  on  for  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  1  ran  up  behind 
a  bush  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and  peeked 
through  it.  There,  not  more  than  twenty 
yards  from  me,  was  my  bull,  partially  exposed 
and  partially  covered  by  the  other  animals.  I 
could  not  get  a  shot  at  his  brain  as  he  was  stand- 
ing, but  the  foreleg  on  my  side  was  forward 
exposing  his  side  so  that  I  had  a  good  shot  at  his 
heart — a  shot  I  had  never  made  before.  The 
heart  is  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long  and 
perhaps  a  foot  up  and  down — a  good  mark 
in  size  if  one's  guess  at  its  location  is  accurate. 
If  you  can  hit  an  elephant's  vertebrae  and 
break  his  back  you  can  kill  him.  You  can  kill 
him  by  hitting  his  heart,  or  by  hitting  his  brain. 
If  you  hit  him  anywhere  else  you  are  not 
likely  to  hurt  him  much  and  the  brain  and  heart 
shots  are  the  only  safe  bets.  1  fired  at  his  heart 
with  both  barrels  and  then  grabbed  my  other 
gun  from  the  gun  boy,  ready  for  their  rush, 
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but  the  whole  herd,  including  the  old 
off  in  the  other  direction  raising  a  cloud 
I  ran  around  and  climbed  an  ant-hill 
five  feet  high  to  keep  them  in  sight. 

When    I    caught    sight   of  them   the> 
had    gone   about    fifty    yards    and  had 
stopped.  And  then  I  did  learn  something 
about  elephants.      My   old    bull   was 
down   on   the   ground   on   his    side. 
Around    him    were    ten    or    twelve 
other   elephants  tr\ing   desperately 
with  their  trunks  and  tusks  to  get 
him  on  his  feet  again.     They  were 
doing   their  best   to    rescue   their 
wounded   comrade.     They   moved 
his   great   bulk   fifteen  or  twentv 
feet  in  their  efforts,  but  were  unable 
to  get  him  up.     1  don't  know  of  any 
other  big  animals  that  will  do  this. 


A  BABY  ELEPHANT  S  BIRTHPLACE 

Discovered  by  Mr.  Akeley  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Kenia,  and  one  of  the  very  few  such  places  ever  seen 
by  a  white  man.  This  spot  was  inaccessible  except  on  one  side  and  had  no  trail  to  it.  (Above)  A 
baby  elephant  deciding  between  flight  and  a  charge  after  its  mother  had  charged  and  beeff  killed 
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I  had  heard  stories  that 
elephants  had  the  chiv- 
alry to  stick  by  their 
wounded  and  help  them, 
but  I  was  never  sure 
myself  until  I  had  act- 
ually seen  this  instance. 
Some  time  later  Major 
Harrison,  a  very 
experienced  elephant 
hunter  and  a  keen  ob- 
server, told  me  of  an 
even  more  remarkable 
instance  that  he  had 
seen.  He  was  shooting 
in  cthe  Congo  and  came 
upon  four  big  bulls.  One 
he  killed  and  another  he 
wounded.  The  wounded 
one  went  down  but  the 
two  survivors  helped  him 
regain  his  feet,  and  with 
one  on  each  side  helping 
him  the  three  moved  off. 
Although  Major  Harri- 
son followed  the  rest  of 
the  davvhe  was  not  able 
to  catch  up  with  them. 

I  did  not  see  the  end 
of  their  efforts  to  raise 
the  bull  I  had  shot,  for 
those  that  were  not  help- 
ing him  began  to  circle 

about  with  their  ears 
out  to  hear  anything 
of  their  enemy, 
and  with  their 


A  BABY  ELEPHANT  S  PLAYTHING 

A  ball  of  sunbaked  mud  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  with  which 
a  group  of  young  elephants  played,  rolling  it  half  a  mile  or  more 
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Proportionate  extent  of  territory 
indicated  on  the  map 
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WHERE    MR.    AKELEY  S   ADVENTURES   OCCURRED 

British   East  Africa  is  a   favorite  field  for  big  game  hunters,  and  it  was  the  district  north  of  Nairobi 
that  Mr.  Akeley  visited  in  search  of  specimens  and  data  for  the  American   Museum  of  Natural  History 


trunks  up  feeling  for  my  wind.  They  were 
moving  in  ever-increasing  circles  which  threat- 
ened to  envelope  my  ant-hill,  and  1  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  Not  long  after,  they  evidently 
were  convinced  that  the  bull  was  dead  and  all 
together  they  moved  away.  I  then  went  to 
the  body.  He  was  dead  but  as  we  approached 
there  was  a  reflex  action  which  twitched  his 
trunk  from  time  to  time.  This  frightened  the 
gun  boys  so  that  I  went  up  and  slapped  the 
elephant's  eye,  the  customary  test,  and  as  there 
was  no  reaction  the  boys  were  convinced. 
^^'hen  I  looked  the  carcass  over  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  only  one  of  his  tusks  was 
big  and  well  developed.  The  other  was 
smaller,  and  out  of  shape  from  an  injury; 
consequently  1  decided  not  to  take  him  for 
the  Museum  group.  He  was,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  a  temptation,  for  he  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est elephants  1  had  ever  seen,  measuring  eleven 
feet  four  inches  to  the  top  of  his  shoulders,  and 
the  circumference  of  his  front  foot  was  sixty- 
seven  and  a  half  inches.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  this  is  a  record  size  by  about  four 
inches  I  did  not  even  skin  him  but  contented 
myself  with  taking  his  tusks,,  which  1  sold  for 
nearly  S500  without  even  going  down  to 
Nairobi. 
The  phenomenon  of  elephants  helping  each 


other  when  wounded  is  very  extraordinary 
but  it  is  not  general  by  any  means.  Only  a 
few  days  after  shooting  the  big  bull  I  had  an 
instance  of  elephants  abandoning  one  of  their 
number  that  was  wounded,  and  not  very  badly 
wounded  either. 

CHARGED 

I  HAD  gone  into  the  forest  again,  and  had 
come  upon  another  bunch  in  very  thick  coun- 
try. I  could  only  get  little  glimpses  of  a  patch 
of  hide  or  ivory  once  in  a  while.  After  working 
along  with  them  for  a  while  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  into  more  open  ground,  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  beating  on  the  tree  trunks  with 
sticks.  This  was  new  to  them  as  it  was  to  me. 
I  felt  sure  it  would  make  them  run  but  I  wasn't 
sure  whether  they  would  go  toward  it  or  away 
from  it.  Happily  they  bolted  from  the  forest 
into  the  high  grass,  grumbling  all  the  while. 
I  followed  as  closely  as  I  dared  until  finally,  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  view  over  the  top  of  the  high 
grass,  1  started  to  climb  a  tree.  Just  then  they 
rushed  back  into  the  forest,  fortunately  to  one 
side  of  me.  1  thought  it  was  time  to  quit,  so  we 
started  back  to  camp.  At  that  moment  1  heard 
another  group  of  elephants.  They  were  com- 
ing out  of  the  forest  into  the  grass.  I  climbed 
up  an  ant-hill  where  I  could  see  them  as  they 
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passed  over  a  ridge.  There  were  eleven  of 
them  and  not  a  specimen  that  1  wanted  among 
them.  1  stood  watching  to  see  what  would 
happen  next.  They  were  about  three  hundred 
yards  away  when  they  got  my  wind.  Back 
they  came,  rumbling,  trumpeting,  and  squeal- 
ing. I  knew  that  I  had  trouble  on  my  hands. 
The  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  stick,  for 
if  I  got  down  in  the  tall  grass  1  couldn't  see 
anything  at  all.  They  came  up  over  a  hill  but 
they  were  not  coming  straight  toward  me  and 
it  looked  as  if  they  would  pass  me  at  forty  or 
fifty  yards;  but  unfortunately,  the  cow  in 
front  saw  me  standing  in  full  view  on  my  ant- 
hill pedestal.  They  turned  straight  at  me.  When 
the  leading  cow  was  as  close  as  I  wanted  her  to 
get — about  twenty-five  yards — I  fired.  She 
hesitated,  but  again  surged  on  with  the  others. 
A  second  shot  knocked  her  down.  The  rest 
surged  past  her,  turned,  smelled  of  her,  and 
ran  off  into  the  forest.  After  a  few  minutes 
she  got  upon  her  feet  and  rather  groggily 
went  off  after  them. 

Elephants  have  the  reputation  of  having 
very  bad  eyesight.  I  personally  am  of  the 
opinion  that  their  sight  is  pretty  good,  but  on 
this  subject,  as  on  most  others  about  elephants, 
information  is  neither 
complete  nor  accurate. 
But  my  experience 
makes  me  think  that 
they  can  see  pretty  well. 
1  n  this  case  the  cow  that 
saw  me  was  only  about 
fifty  yards  away,  but  at 
another  time  on  the 
Vasin  Gishu  plateau,  an 
elephant  herd  charged 
me  from  250  yards  with 
the  wind  from  them  to  me. 
particular  herd  gave  me  a  clue  to  their  reputa- 
tion forbad  eyesight.  The  elephant  is  not  afraid 
of  any  animal  except  man,  and  consequently 
he  is  not  on  the  alert  for  moving  objects  as  are 
animals  that  are  hunted.  Neither  does  he 
eat  other  animals,  so  he  is  not  interested  in 
their  movements  as  a  hunter.  In  fact,  he 
isn't  normally  particularly  interested  in  moving 
objects  at  all.  He  pays  no  attention.  When 
we  first  came  up  with  this  herd  on  the  Vasin 
Gishu  plateau,  we  could  move  around  within 
fifty  yards  of  them  without  attracting  their  at- 
tention. However,  after  they  got  our  wind  and 
recognized  us  as  enemies,  they  were  able  to 
see  us  at  a  distance  of  250  yards,  and  charge  us. 
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The  behavior  of  this 


But,  however  good  the  elephant's  sight,  it  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  his  smelling  ability. 
An  elephant's  trunk  is  probably  the  best  smell- 
ing apparatus  in  the  world,  and  he  depends 
on  his  sense  of  smell  more  than  on  any  other 
sense.  When  he  is  at  all  suspicious  he  moves 
his  trunk  around  in  every  direction,  so  that  the 
slightest  taint  in  the  air,  from  whichever  way 
it  comes,  will  reach  him.  1  have  often  seen 
elephants,  when  disturbed,  with  their  trunks 
high  in  air  reaching  all  around  for  my  wind. 
I  likewise,  on  one  occasion,  had  an  intimate 
view  of  a  very  quiet  smelling  operation  by 
which  an  old  cow  escaped  me.  1  was  on  an 
elephant  path  one  day  on  Mt.  Kenia  looking 
for  an  elephant  I  had  heard,  when  my  gun 
bearer  gripped  my  shoulder  and  pointed  into 
the  forest.  I  looked  and  looked  but  could  see 
nothing  but  the  trees.  Finally  I  noticed  that 
one  of  the  trees  diminished  in  size  toward  the 
ground  and  I  recognized  an  elephant's  trunk. 
My  eyes  followed  it  down.  At  the  very  tip  it 
was  curled  back  and  this  curled-back  part,  with 
the  nostrils  extended,  was  moving  slowly 
from  side  to  side  quietly  fishing  for  my  wind. 
She  evidently  got  it,  too,  for  before  I  could  get 
down  the  wind  from  her  she  silently  disappeared. 

Very  often  in  the  forest 
where  there  is  very  lit- 
tle air  stirring  it  is  hard 
totellthedirectionofthe 
wind.  I  used  to  light 
wax  taper  matches  as 
tests,  for  the  flame 
would  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  slightest 
breath  of  air  and  they 
could  be  struck  with- 
out any  noise. 
In  many  other  ways  besides  its  smelling 
ability,  the  elephant's  trunk  is  the  most 
extraordinary  part  of  this  most  extraordinary 
animal.  A  man's  arm  has  a  more  or  less 
universal  joint  at  the  shoulder.  The  elephant's 
trunk  is  absolutely  flexible  at  every  point. 
It  can  turn  in  any  direction  and  in  whatever 
position  it  is,  and  has  tremendous  strength. 
There  is  no  bone  in  it,  of  course,  but  it  is  con- 
structed of  interwoven  muscle  and  sinew  so 
tough  that  one  can  hardly  cut  it  with  a  knife. 
An  elephant  can  shoot  a  stream  of  water  out 
of  it  that  would  put  out  a  fire;  lift  a  tree  trunk 
weighing  a  ton  and  throw  it  easily;  or  it  is 
delicate  enough  to  pull  a  blade  of  grass  with. 
He  drinks  with  it,  feeds  himself  with  it,  smells 
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with  it,  works  with  it,  and 
at  times  fights  with  it.  In- 
cidentally a  .  mouse  that 
endeavored  to  frighten  an 
elephant  by  the  traditional 
nursery  rhyme  method  .of  - 
running  up  his  trunk 
would  be  blown  into  the 
next  county.  There  is 
nothing  else  like  an  ele- 
phant's trunk  on  earth. 

And  I  for  that  matter, 
there  is  nothing  else  like 
the  elephant  either.  He 
has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  ages,  surviv- 
ing the  conditions  which 
killed  off  his  earlier  con- 
temporaries, and  he  now 
adapts  himself  perfectlv 
to  more  different  condi- 
tions than  any  other  ani- 
mal in  Afric^.  -^   .'  .- 

H^  can  eat  anything 
that  is  green  or  ever  has 
been  green,  just  so  long  as 
there  is  enough  of  it.  He 
can  get  his  water  from  the 
aloe  plants  on  the  arid 
plains,  or  dig  a  well  in  the 
sand  of  a  dry  river  bed 
with  his  trunk  and  fore 
feet,  and  drink  there,  or 
he  is  equally  at  home  liv- 
ing half  in  the  swamps  of 
better  watered  regions.  He 
is  at  home  on  the  low,  hot 
plains  of  the  seacoast  at 
the  equator,  or  on  the 
cool  slopes  of  Kenia  and 
Elgon.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  suffers  from  no  con- 
tagious diseases  and  has  no  enemies  except  man. 
There  are  elephants  on  Kenia  that  have  never 
lain  down  for  a  hundred  years.  Some  of  the 
plains  elephants  do  rest  lying  down  but  no 
one  ever  saw  a  Kenia  elephant  lying  down  or 
any  evidence  that  they  do  lie  down  to  rest. 
The  elephant  is  a  good  traveler.  On  good 
ground  a  good  horse  can  outrun  him,  but  on 
bad  ground  the  horse  would  have  no  chance 
and  there  are  few  animals  that  can  cover  more 
ground  in  a  day  than  an  elephant.  And  in 
spite  of  his  appearance,  he  can  turn  with  sur- 
prising agility  and  move  through  the  forest  as 
quietly  as  a  rabbit. 


ON    THE    TRAIL 
Carrying  .Mr.  Akeley  out  of  th€  forest  after  the  elephant  got  him 


An  elephant's  foot  is  almost  as  remark- 
able as  his  trunk.  In  the  first  place,  his 
foot  is  encased  in  a  baglike  skin  with  a  heavy 
padded  bottom,  with  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  an  anti-skid  tire.  An  elephant  walks 
on  his  toes.  His  toes  form  the  front  part  of 
his  foot  and  the  bones  of  his  foot  run  not  only 
back  but  up.  Underneath  these  bones  at  the 
back  of  his  foot  is  a  gelatine-like  substance, 
which  is  a  much  more  effective  shock  absorber 
than  rubber  heels  or  any  other  device.  One 
of  the  curious  things  about  this  kind  of  a  foot 
is  that  it  swells  out  when  the  weight  is  on  it 
and  contracts  when  the  weight  is  removed. 
As  a  consequence  an  elephant  may  sink  four 
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feet  into  a  swamp  but,  the  minute  he  begins 
to  hft  his  legs,  his  feet  will  contract  and  come 
out  of  the  hole  they  have  made  without  suction. 
The  elephant's  leg,  being  practically  a  perpen- 
dicular shaft,  requires  less  muscular  effort 
for  him  to  stand  than  it  does  for  ordinary 
animals.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
can  go  for  a  century  without  lying  down. 

A  country  that  elephants  have  long  inhabited 
takes  on  some  of  the  particular  interest  of  the 
animals  themselves.  1  believe  that  before 
the  white  man  cam.e  to  East  Africa,  the  ele- 
phant was  nearly  as  much  a  plains  animal  as 
a  forest  animal,  but  he  now  tends  to  stav  in 
the  forests  where  the  risk  is  not  so  great.  On 
the  plains  there  are  no  elephant  paths  now, 
if  there  ever  were,  for  in  open  country  ele- 
phants do  not  go  in  single  file.  But  in  the 
forests  there  are  elephant  paths  everywhere. 
In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  elephant  paths, 
travel  in  the  forest  would  be  almost  impossible 
and  above  the  forests  in  the  bamboo  country 
this  is  equally  true.  One  travels  practically 
all  the  time  on  their  trails  and  they  go  every- 
where except  in  the  tree  ferns.  Tree  ferns 
patches  are  not  very  extensive,  but  I  have  never 


seen  an  elephant  track  or  an  elephant  in  them. 
The  elephants  are  constantly  changing  the 
paths  for  various  reasons;  among  others, 
because  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  digging 
elephant  pits  in  the  trails.  But  there  are  some 
trails  that  have  evidently  been  used  for  cen- 
turies. One  time  we  had  followed  a  band  of 
elephants  on  the  Aberdare  plateau  and  had 
deviled  them  until  they  began  to  travel  away. 
We  followed  until  the  trail  led  through  a  pass 
in  the  mountains  and  we  realized  that  they 
were  going  into  a  different  region  altogether. 
1  hat  trail  in  the  pass  was  a  little  wider  than 
an  elephant's  foot  and  worn  six  inches  deep 
in  the  solid  rock.  It  must  have  taken  the 
shuffling  of  elephants  for  hundreds  of  years 
to  have  worn  that  rock  away. 

At  another  place  on  Kenia  I  found  an  ele- 
phant passage  of  a  stream  where  the  trail  was 
twenty  feet  wkle.  Single  paths  came  in  from 
many  directions  on  one  side  of  the  stream  and 
joined  in  this  great  boulevard,  which  crossed 
the  stream  and  broke  up  again  on  the  other 
side  into  the  single  paths  radiating  out  again  in 
every  direction.  In  many  places  where  the 
topography  of  the  ground  is  such  that  there  is 
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only  one  place  for  a  trail,  there  will  be  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  the  trails  have  sta\ed 
in  the  same  place  many  years — such  as  trees 
rubbed  half  in  two  by  the  constant  passing 
of  the  animals  or  damp  rocks  polished  by  the 
caress  of  their  trunks.  And  along  all  the  trails, 
old  and  new,  are  elephant  signs,  footprints, 
dung,  and  gobs  of  chewed  wood  and  bark  from 
which  they  have  extracted  the  juices  before 
spitting  them  out. 

But  finding  the  elephants  is  not  so  frequent 
or  easy  as  the  multiplicity  of  the  signs  would- 
indicate.  One  reason  is  that  the  signs  of  ele- 
phants— tracks,  rubbed  trees,  and  so  forth — 
are  more  or  less  enduring,  many  of  them  being 
very  plain  in  places  where  the  elephants  have 
not  been  for  months  or  even  \ears.  If,  however, 
you  come  on  fresh  elephant  tracks,  not  more 
than  a  da\'  old.  you  can  usuall\'  catch  up  with 
the  elephants  for,  as  they  feed  along  through 
the  country.  the\'  do  not  go  fast.  Onl\'  if 
they  are  making  a  trek  from  one  region  to 
another,  it  might  take  much  longer  to  catch 
them. 

Once  up  with  an  elephant,  if  \'ou  are  shooting, 
}'ou  are  prett\'  sure  that,  even  if  he  is  charging 
you,  a  bullet  from  an  elephant  gun.  hitting  him 
in  the  head,  will  stop  him  even  if  it  does  not 
hit  him  in  a  vital  spot.  Moreover,  if  you  stop 
the  leader  of  a  bunch  that  is  charging  you, 
the  bunch  will  stop.  I  never  heard  of  a  case 
in  which  the  leader  of  an  elephant  charge  was 
stopped  and  the  others  kept  on,  and  I  doubt 
if  we  ever  will  hear  of  such  a  thing,  for  if  it 
does  happen  there  won't  be  an\'  one  to  tell 
about  it.  It  is  even  unusual  for  an  elephant 
to  keep  on  after  being  hit  even  if  the  hit  does 
not    knock    him    down.     The    old    cow    that 
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of  ten  others  was  rather 
the   exception   to   this 

rule,  for  after  my  first  shot  stopped  her  she 
came  on  again  until  my  second  shot  knocked 
her  down.  But  1  had  one  experience  that 
was  entirely  at  variance  with  this  rule.  One 
old  bull  took  thirteen  shots  from  my  rifle  and 
about  as  man\-  from  Mrs.  Akele\'s  before  he 
was  content  either  to  die  or  run  away. 

In  Uganda,  after  six  months  in  the  up- 
country  after  elephants,  we  decided  to  go 
down  to  the  Vasin  Gishu  plateau  for  lion 
spearing,  for  the  rainy  season  was  beginning 
and  the  vegetation  growing  so  thick  that 
elephant  hunting  was  getting  very  difficult. 
On  the  wa\'  down  we  came  one  morning  upon 
the  fresh  trail  of  a  herd  of  elephants.  We 
followed  for  about  two  hours  in  a  high  bush 
country  over  which  were  scattered  clumps  of 
trees.  Finall\'  we  came  upon  the  elephants 
at  the  time  of  their  mid-day  siesta.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  day  is  the  quietest  time  of  the 
twenty-four^  hours  with  elephants.  If  they 
are  in  a  herd,  they  will  bunch  together  in  the 
shade.  The\'  do  not  stand  absolutely  still, 
but  mill  about  very  slowly,  changing  positions 
in  the  bunch  but  not  leaving.  They  are  not 
either  feeding  or  traveling  but,  as  nearly 
as  the\'  ever  do,  resting.  1  even  saw  a  young 
bull  once  rest  his  tusks  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree 
during  this  resting  period.  We  got  up  to  within 
twenty-five  \'ards  of  them  behind  some  bushes 
down  the  wind.  We  finally  decided  upon  one 
of  the  bulls  as  the  target.  Mrs.  Akeley  studied 
carefull\'  and  shot.  The  bull  went  down,  ap- 
parently dead.  Ordinarily  we  should  rush  in 
for  a  finishing  shot,  but  in  this  case  the  rest 
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of  the  herd  did  not  make  off  promptly,  so  we 
stood  still.  When  they  did  go  off  we  started 
toward  the  apparently  dead  animal.  As  we 
did  so,  he  got  upon  his  feet  and,  in  spite  of  a 
volley  from  us,  kept  on  after  the  herd.  We 
followed  and  after  half  an  hour's  travel  we 
caught  sight  of  him  again.  We  kept  along 
behind  him,  looking  for  a  place  where  we  could 
swing  out  to  one  side  and  get  abreast  to  get  a 
finishing  shot  at  him.  He  was  moving  slowly 
and  groggily.  It  was  hard  to  move  anywhere 
except  in  his  trail  without  making  a  noise  and 
I  suddenly  discovered  that  the  trail  was  turning 
so  that  the  wind  was  from  us  to  him. 

Immediately  we  swung  off  to  one  side  but 
it  was  too  late.  I  didn't  see  him  when  he  got 
our  wind  but  I  knew  perfectly  he  had  "t  for 
there  was  the  sudden  crash  of  his  wheel  in  the 
bushes  and  a  scream.  An  elephant's  scream 
is  loud  and  shrill  and  piercing.  And  it  is 
terrifying,  too — at  least  to  any  one  who  knows 
elephants — for  it  means  an  angry  animal  and 
usually  a  charge.  Then  came  a  series  of  grunts 
and  rumblings.  A  second  or  two  later  he  came 
in  sight,  his  ears  spread  out  twelve  feet  from 
tip  to  tip,  his  trunk  up  and  jerking  fiercely 
from  side  to  side.  There  is  no  way  of  describ- 
ing how  big  an  elephant  looks  under  these 
conditions,  or  the  speed  at  which  he  comes. 
At  about  thirty  yards  I  shot,  but  he  took  it. 
He  stopped,  seemingly  puzzled  but  unhurt.  I 
shot  the  second  barrel  and  looked  for  my  other 
gun  which  was  thirty  feet  behind  me.  The 
boy  ran  up  with  it  and  1  emptied  both  barrels 
into  the  elephants  head,  and.  still  he  took  it  like 

asandhill.   Inthemean- 
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then  he  turned  and  went  on  off  again.  I  went 
back  to  Mrs.  Akeley.  Everything  that  I  knew 
about  elephant  shooting  had  failed  to  apply  in 
thiscase.  I  had  stopped  him  with  one  shot.  That 
was  normal  enough.  But  then  I  had  put  three 
carefully  aimed  shots  into  his  head  at  short 
range,  any  one  of  which  should  have  killed  him. 
And  he  had  taken  them  with  only  a  slight 
flinch  and  then  had  gone  off.  I  felt  completely 
helpless.     Turning  to  Mrs.  Akeley,  I  said: 

"This  elephant  is  pretty  well  shot  up,  and 
perhaps  we  had  better  wait  for  developments." 

She  said:  "No,  we  started  it;  so  let's  finish 
it." 

I  agreed  as  we  reloaded,  and  we  were  about 
to  start  following  when  his  screaming,  grunting, 
roaring  attack  began  again.  Exactly  the  same 
thing  happened  as  the  first  time  except  that 
this  time  Mrs.  Akeley,  the  boy,  and  I  were  all 
together.  We  fired  as  we  had  before.  He 
stopped  with  the  first  shot  and  took  all  the 
others  standing,  finally  turning  and  retreating 
again.  Apparently  our  shots  had  no  effect  ex- 
cept to  make  him  stop  and  think.  I  was  sick 
of  it,  for  maybe  next  time  he  wouldn't  stop 
and  evidently  we  couldn't  knock  him  down. 
We  had  about  finished  reloading  when  we  heard 
him  once  more.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  stand  the  charge,  for  to  run  was  fatal. 
So  we  waited.  There  was  an  appreciable  time 
when  I  could  hear  his  onrush  but  couldn't 
see  him.  Then  1  caught  sight  of  him.  He 
wasn't  coming  straight  for  us,  but  was  charging 
at  a  point  thirty  yards  to  one  side  of  us  and 
thrashing  back  and  forth,  a  great  branch  of  tree 
in  his  trunk.  Why  his  charge  was  so  mis- 
directed I  didn't  know,  but  I  was  profoundly 
grateful.     As  he  ran  I  had  a  good  brain  shot 
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from  the  side.  I  fired  and  he  fell  stone  dead. 
With  the  greatest  sense  ot  relief  in  the  world  I 
went  over  to  him.  As  1  stood  b\'  the  carcass 
1  felt  very  small  indeed.  Mrs.  Akeley  sat 
down  and  drew  a  long  breath  before  she  spoke. 

"  1  want  to  go  home,"  she  said  at  last,  "and 
keep  house  for  the  rest  of  m>'  life." 

Then  1  heard  a  commotion  in  the  bush  in 
front  of  the  dead  elephant  and  as  1  looked  up 
a  black  boy  carr\'ing  a  cringing  monkey  ap- 
peared. Onl>'  the  boy  wasn't  black.  He  was 
scared  to  an  ashen  color  and  he  was  still  trem- 
bling, and  the  monkey  was  as  frightened  as 
the  boy.  It  was  J.  T.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Akelex's  pet 
monke\',  and  Alii,  the  monke\''s  nurse.  They 
had  followed  to  see  the  sport  without  our 
knowledge,  and  they  had  drawn 
the  elephant's  last  charge 

This  experience 
with  an   animal 
that  continued 
to     make 
charge  after 
charge  was 
new  to  me. 
It  has  never 
happened 
again  and  1 
hope  never 
will,  but  it 
shows  that 
with    ele- 
phants it 
isn't  safe  to 

depend  on  any  fixed  rule,  for  elephants  vary 
as  much  as  people  do.  This  one  was  the 
heaviest-skulled  elephant  1  ever  saw.  and  the 
shots  that  1  had  fired  would  have  killed  any 
ordinar\'  animal.  But  in  his  case  all  but  the 
last  shot  had  been  stopped  by  bone. 

1  couldn't  measure  his  height,  but  1  measured 
his  ear  as  one  indication  of  his  size.  It  was  the 
biggest  1  ever  heard  of.  And  his  tusks  were 
good  sized — 8o  pounds.  He  was  a  ver\-  big 
animal,  but  his  foot  measurement  was  not  so 
large  as  the  big  bull  of  the  Budongo  Forest. 
Later  1  made  a  dining  table  of  his  ear,  support- 
ing it  on  three  tusks  for  legs.  With  the 
wooden  border  it  was  eight  feet  long  and  seated 
eight  people  very  comfortably. 

Most  wild  animals,  if  they  smell  man  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  away,  make 
the  most  of  it.  Even  a  mother  with  young 
will  usually  try  to  escape  trouble  rather  than 
bring  it  on,  although,  of  course,  they  are  quick- 


est to  fight.     But  elephants  are  not  always  in 
this  category.     In  the  open  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  they  would  rather  leave  than 
provoke  a  fight;  if  you  hunt  elephants  in  the 
forest,  you  are  quite  likely  to  find  that  two 
can  play  the  hunting  game,  and  find  yourself 
prett\'  actively  hunted   b\'  the   elephants.     If 
the  elephants  after  you  are  making  a  noise,  it 
gives  you  a  good  chance.     When  they  silently 
wait  for  you,  the  game  is  much  more  dangerous. 
The    old    bull  who  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
elephant  group  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory  .  now, 
tried  to  get 
me  by  this 
silent  meth- 
od.    I   was 
out   on   a 
trail   and  I 
saw  that  a 
big   bunch 
of  animals  were 
near.      1   wasn't 
following  any  partic- 
ular  trail   for   they    had 
moved  about  so  that  signs  were 
everywhere  and  much  confused. 
Finally  1   came  to  a  gulley.      It 
wasn't  very  broad  or  very  deep,  but  the 
trail  1  was  on  turned  up  it  to  where  a  cross- 
ing could  be  made  on  the  level.     The  forest  here 
was  high  and  very  thick,  and  consequently  it  was 
quite  dark.     .As  I  looked  up  the  trail  I  saw  a 
group  of  big  shapes  through  the  branches.     I 
thought  they  were  elephants  and  peered  care- 
fully at  them,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  boul- 
ders.    A  minute  later  1  saw  across  the  gulley 
another   similar   group   of  boulders   but   as    I 
peered  at  them  I  saw  through  a  little  opening 
in  the  leaves,  plain  and  unmistakable,  an  ele- 
phant's   tusk.     1     watched    it    carefullv.     It 
moved  a  little  and  behind  it  1  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  other  tusk.     They  were  big  and  1  decided 
that  he  would  do  for  m\'  group.     1   couldn't 
get  a  glimp:e  of  his  eye  or  anything  to  sight  by, 
so  I  carefull\'  calculated  where  his  brain  ought 
to  be  from  the  place  where  his  tusk  entered  his 
head,  and  fired.     Then  there  was  the  riot  of  an 
elephant  herd  suddenly  starting.     A  few  sec- 
onds later  there  was  a  crash.     "He's  down," 
I  thought,  and  Bill,  the  gun  boy,  and  I   ran 
over  to  the  place  where  the  animals  had  been. 
We   followed   their   tracks   a   little   way   and 
found  where  one  of  the  elephants  had  been 
down,   but   he   had   recovered   and   gone   on. 
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However,  he  had  evidently  gone  off  by  himself 
when  he  got  up,  for,  while  the  others  had  gone 
down  an  old  trail,  he  had  gone  straight  through 
the  jungle,  breaking  a  new  way  as  he  went. 
With  Bill  in  the  lead,  we  pushed  along  behind 
him.  It  was  a  curious  trail,  for  it  went  straight 
ahead  without  deviation  as  if  it  had  been  laid 
by  compass.  One  hour  went  by  and  then  an- 
other. We  had  settled  down  for  a  long  tramp. 
The  going  wasn't  very  good  and  the  forest 
was  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see  in  any 
direction.  We  were  pushing  along  in  this 
fashion  when,  with  a  crash  and  a  squeal,  an 
elephant  burst  across  our  path  within  fifteen 
feet  of  us.  It  was  absolutely  without  warning 
and  had  the  charge  been  straight  on  us  we 
could  hardly  have  escaped.  As  it  was,  I 
fired  two  hurried  shots  as  he  disappeared  in  the 
growth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trail.  The 
old  devil  had  gotten  tired  of  being  hunted 
and  had  doubled  back  on  his  own  trail  to  wait 
for  us.  He  had  been  absolutely  silent.  We 
hadn't  heard  a  thing,  and  his  plan  failed,  I 
think,  only  because  the  growth  was  so  thick 
that  he  charged  us  on  scent  or  sound  without 
being  able  to  see  us.  I  heard  him  go  through 
the  forest  a  ways  and  then  stop.  I  followed 
until  I  found  a  place  a  little  more  open  than 
the  rest,  and  with  this  between  me  and  the 
trees  he  was  in,  I  waited.  I  could  hear  him 
grumbling  in'  there  from  time  to  time.  I 
didn't  expect  him  to  last  much  longer  so  I 
got  my  lunch  and  ate  it  while  I  listened  and 
watched.  I  had  just  finished  and  had  a  puff 
or  two  on  my  pipe  when  he  let  out  another 
squeal  and  charged.  He  evidently  had  moved 
around  until  he  had  gotten  wind  of  me.  I 
didn't  see  him  but  I  heard  him,  and  grabbing 
the  gun  I  stood  ready.  But  he  didn't  come. 
Instead  I  heard  the  breaking  of  the  bushes 
as  he  collapsed.  His  last  effort  had  been  too 
much  for  him. 

The  efforts  of  the  next  elephant  who  tried 
the  quiet  waiting  game  on  me  were  almost  too 
much  for  me. 

ELEPHANTS  ON  MT.    KENIA 

WE  HAD  just  come  down  from  the  ice 
fields  seventeen  thousand  feet  up  on 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Kenia,  overlord  of  the  game 
regions  of  British  East  Africa,  and  had  come 
out  of  the  forest  directly  south  of  the  pinnacle 
and  within  two  or  three  miles  of  an  old  camp- 
ing ground  in  the  temperate  climate  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level  where  we  had 


camped  five  years  before  and  again  one  year 
before.  Instead  of  going  on  around  toward 
the  west  to  the  base  camp  we  decided  to  stop 
here  and  have  the  base  camp  brought  up  to 
us.  Mrs.  Akeley  was  tired,  so  she  said  she 
would  stay  at  the  camp  and  rest  up;  and  I 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  it  would 
take  to  bring  up  the  base  camp  to  go  back 
up  into  the  bamboo  and  get  some  forest 
photographs. 

The  place  where  our  camp  was  was  perfectly 
good  elephant  country  but  1  wanted  to  go  back 
up  where  the  forests  stop  and  the  bamboo 
flourishes  because  it  was  a  bamboo  setting 
that  I  had  selected  for  the  group  of  elephants 
I  was  then  working  on  for  the  African  Hall 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
I  started  out  with  four  days'  rations,  gun  boys, 
porters,  camera  men,  and  so  forth — fifteen  men 
in  all.  The  second  day  out  brought  me  to 
about  nine  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  where 
the  bamboo  began.  Following  a  well  worn 
elephant  trail  in  search  of  this  photographic 
material,  I  ran  on  to  a  trail  of  three  old  bulls. 
The  tracks  were  old — probably  as  much  as 
four  days — but  the  size  was  so  unusual  that  I 
decided  to  postpone  the  photography  and 
follow  them.  I  did  not  expect  to  have  to  catch 
up  their  four  days'  travel,  for  I  hoped  that  they 
would  be  feeding  in  the  neighborhood  and  that 
the  trail  I  was  on  would  cross  a  fresher  trail 
made  in  their  wanderings  around  for  food. 
I  had  run  upon  their  tracks  first  about  noon. 
I  followed  until  dark  without  finding  any 
fresher  signs.  The  next  morning  we  started 
out  at  daybreak  and  finally  entered  an  open- 
ing such  as  elephants  use  as  a  feeding  ground. 
It  is  their  custom  to  mill  around  in  these  open- 
ings, eating  the  vegetation  and  trampling  it 
down  until  it  offers  little  more,  and  then  move 
on.  In  six  months  or  so  it  will  be  grown  up 
again  eight  or  ten  feet  high  and  they  are  very 
apt  to  revisit  it  and  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess again.  Soon  after  we  entered  this  opening 
I  came  suddenly  upon  fresh  tracks  of  the  ele- 
phants I  had  been  following.  Not  only  were 
the  tracks  fresh  but  the  droppings  were  still 
steaming  and  I  knew  that  the  animals  were  not 
far  away,  certainly  they  had  been  there  not 
more  than  an  hour  before.  1  followed  the 
trail  amongst  the  low  bush  in  the  opening 
but  it  merely  wandered  about  repeatedly 
bringing  me  back  to  the  place  where  I  had  first 
seen  the  fresh  tracks,  and  I  realized  that  I 
might    do    this    indefinitely    without    getting 
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closer  to  the  elephants,  so  I  decided  to  go  out-  I  tried  to  shove  the  safety  catch  forward.     It 

side  the  opening  and  circle  around  it  to  see  if  refused  to  budge  and  I  remember  the  thought 

I  could  find  the  trail  of  my  bulls  as  they  entered  that  perhaps  1  had  left  the  catch  forward  when 

the  forest.     This  opening  was  at  the  point  on  I  inspected  the  gun  and  that  if  not  1  must  pull 

the  mountain  where  the  forest  proper  and  the  the  triggers  hard  enough  to  fire  the  gun  anyway, 

bamboos    merged.     1    followed    an    elephant  This  is  an  impossibility  but  1  remember  dis- 

path  out  of  the  opening  on  the  bamboo  side  tinctly  the  determination  to  do  it,  for  the  all- 

and  had  gone  but  a  little  way  when   1   dis-  powerful  impulse  in  my  mind  was  that  I  must 

covered  fresh  signs  of  m\'  three  bulls,  who  had  shoot    instantly.     Then   something   happened 

evidentl)    left  the  opening  by  the  same  path  that    dazed    me.     1    don't    know    whether    1 

that  I  was  following,  and  at  about  the  same  shot  or  not.     My  next  mental  record  is  of  a 

time  I  heard  the  crackling  of  bamboo  ahead,  tusk  right  at  my  chest.     1   grabbed  it  with 

probabl}'    about    two    hundred    yards    away,  my  left  hand,  the  other  one  with  my  right  hand 

This  was  the  signal  for  preparation  for  the  and  swinging  in  between  them  went  to  the 

final  stalk.  ground  on  my  back.     This  swinging  in  between 

the  tusks  was  purely  automatic.     It  was  the 

MAULED   BY  A   BULL  i*      r                       ^-                  ^u      *       i      • 

result  of  many  a  time  on  the  trails  imagining 

I  STOOD  for  a   moment   watching   one   of  myself  caught  by  an  elephant's  rush  and  plan- 

the  trackers  going  up  the  trail  to  a  point  ning  what  I  would  do,  and  a  very  profitable 

where  it  turned  at  right  angles  in  the  direction  of  planning  too,  for  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  man 

the  sounds  I  had  heard.    There  he  stopped  at  imagines  such  a  crisis  and  plans  what  he  would 

rest,  having  indicated  to  me  by  signs  that  they  do,  he  will,  when  the  occasion  occurs,  automa- 

had  gone  in  that  direction.     I  turned  my  back  tically  do  what  he  planned.     Anyway,  1  firmly 

to  the  trail,  watching  the  porters  select  a  place  believe  that  my  imaginings  along  the  trail  saved 

to  lay  down  their  loads  amidst  a  clump  of  my  life. 

large  trees  that  would  afl^ord  some  protection  He  drove  his  tusks  into  the  ground  on  either 
in  case  of  a  stampede  in  their  direction.  The  sideof  me,  his  curled-up  trunk  against  my  chest, 
gun  bo\'s  came  forward  presenting  the  guns  for  1  had  a  realization  that  I  was  being  crushed 
inspection.  I  took  the  gun  from  the  second  and  as  I  looked  into  one  wicked  little  eye  above 
boy,  sending  him  back  with  the  porters.  After  me  I  knew  I  could  expect  no  mercy  from  it. 
examining  this  gun  I  gave  it  to  the  first  boy  This  thought  was  perfectly  clear  and  definite 
and  took  his.  When  1  had  examined  this  in  my  mind.  I  heard  a  wheezy  grunt  as  he 
1  leaned  it  against  my  body  while  1  chafed  plunged  down  and  then — oblivion, 
my  hands  which  were  numb  from  the  cold  The  thing  that  dazed  me  was  a  blow  from  the 
mists  of  the  morning,  knowing  that  1  might  elephant's  trunk  as  he  swung  it  down  to  curl 
soon  need  a  supple  trigger  finger.  During  it  back  out  of  harm's  way.  It  broke  my  nose 
this  time  the  first  gun  boy  was  taking  the  and  tore  my  cheek  open  to  the  teeth.  Had  it 
cartridges,  one  by  one  from  his  bandoleer  and  been  an  intentional  blow  it  would  have  killed 
holding  them  up  for  my  inspection — the  ordin-  me  instantly.  The  part  of  the  trunk  that 
ary  precaution  to  insure  that  all  the  ammuni-  scraped  off  most  of  my  face  was  the  heavy 
tion  was  the  right  kind,  and  an  important  in-  bristles  on  the  knuckle-like  corrugations  of  the 
surance,  because  only  a  full  steel-jacketed  skin  of  the  under  side. 
bullet  will  penetrate  an  elephant's  head. 
While  still  warming  my  hands,  inspecting  the 
cartridges  and  standing  with  the  gun  leaning  \  A  /HEN  he  surged  down  on  me,  his  big 
against  my  stomach  I  was  suddenly  conscious  V  V  tusks  evidently  struck  something  in 
that  an  elephant  was  almost  on  top  of  me.  1  the  ground  that  stopped  them.  Of  course  my 
have  no  knowledge  of  how  the  warning  came,  body  offered  practically  no  resistance  to  his 
1  have  no  mental  record  of  bearing  him,  seeing  weight,  and  I  should  have  been  crushed  as 
him,  or  of  any  warning  from  the  gun  boy  who  thin  as  a  wafer  if  his  tusks  hadn't  met  that 
faced  me  and  who  must  have  seen  the  elephant  resistance — stone,  root,  or  something — under- 
as  he  came  down  on  me  from  behind.  There  ground.  He  seems  to  have  thought  me  dead 
must  have  been  some  definite  signal,  but  it  for  he  left  me — by  some  good  fortune  not  step- 
was  not  recorded  in  my  mind.  I  only  know  ping  on  me — and  charged  off  after  the  boys, 
that  as  I  picked  up  my  gun  and  wheeled  about  1  never  got  much  information  out  of  the  boys 
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of  what  did  happen,  for  they  were  not  proud  pain,  but  I  evidently  wasn't  entirely  paralyzed, 

of   their   part    in   the    adventure.     However,  I  moved  my  toes,  then  my  feet,  then  my  legs. 

there  were  plenty  of  signs  that  the  elephant  Ijad  "  Why,"  I  thought  in  some  surprise,  "my  back 

run  out  into  the  open  space  again  and  charged  isn't  broken  at  all!"     So  before  I  dropped  off 

all  over  it,  so  it' is  reasonable  to  assume  that  again  for  the  night  I  knew  that   I  had  some 

they  had  scattered  through  it  like  a  covey  of  chance  of  recovery.     The  first  time  I  regained 

quail  and  that  he  had  trampled  it  down  trying  consciousness  in  the  morning,  I  felt  that  Mrs. 

to  find  the  men  whose  tracks  and  wind  filled  Akeley  was  around.     I  asked  the  boys  if  she 

the  neighborhood.  had  come.     They  said  no,  and  I  told  them  to 

Usually,  when  an  elephant  kills  a  man,  it  fire  my  gun  every  fifteen  minutes.     Then    I 

will  return  to  its  victim  and  gore  him  again,  dropped  off"  into  unconsciousness  again  and 

or  trample  him,  or  pull  his  legs  or  arms  off  awoke  to  see  her  sitting  by  me  on  the  ground, 
with  its  trunk.     I  knew  of  one  case  where  a 

.          .             u^.  •      u-                  u-    u  ^u       1  MRS.    AKELEY  S   ARRIVAL 

man  s  porters  brought  in  his  arm  which  the  ele- 
phant that  had  killed  him  had  pulled  off  his  \  A  /HEN  the  elephant  got  me,  the  boys 
body  and  left  lying  on  the  ground.  In  my  VV  had  sent  two  runners  to  tell  Mrs.  Akeley. 
case,  happily,  the  elephant,  for  some  reason.  They  arrived  about  six  in  the  evening.  It  was 
did  not  come  back.  I  lay  unconscious  for  four  our  custom  when  separated  to  send  notes  to 
or  five  hours.  In  the  meanwhile,  when  they  each  other,  or  at  least  messages.  When  these 
found  the  coast  was  clear,  the  porters  and  gun  boys  came  on  to  say  that  an  elephant  had  got 
boys  returned  and  made  camp,  intending,  no  me,  and  when  she  found  that  there  was  no 
doubt,  to  keep  guard  over  my  body  until  Mrs.  word  from  me,  it  looked  bad.  Mrs.  Akeley 
Akeley,  to  whom  they  had  sent  word,  could  sent  word  to  the  nearest  government  post  for  a 
reach  me.  They  did  not,  however,  touch  me,  doctor  and  started  her  preparations  to  come  to 
for  they  believed  that  I  was  dead,  and  neither  me  that  night.  She  had  to  go  after  her  guides, 
the  Swahili  Mohammedans  nor  the  Kikuyus  even  into  the  huts  of  a  native  village,  for  they 
will  touch  a  dead  man.  So  they  built  a  fire  did  not  want  to  start  at  night.  Finally,  about 
and  huddled  around  it  and  I  lay  unconscious  midnight,  she  got  under  way.  She  pushed 
in  the  cold  mountain  rain  a  little  way  away,  along  with  all  speed  until  about  daybreak  when 
with  my  body  crushed  and  my  face  torn  open,  the  guides  confessed  that  they  were  lost.  At 
About  five  o'clock  I  came  to  in  a  dazed  away  this  juncture  she  was  sitting  on  a  log,  trying 
and  was  vaguely  conscious  of  seeing  a  fire,  to  think  what  to  do  next.  And  then  she  heard 
I  shouted,  and  a  little  later  I  felt  myself  being  my  gun.  She  answered,  but  it  was  more  than 
carried  by  the  shoulders  and  legs.  Later  again  an  hour  before  the  sounds  of  her  smaller  rifle 
1  had  a  lucid  spell  and  realized  that  I  was  lying  reached  our  camp.  And  about  an  hour  after 
in  one  of  the  porters'  tents,  and  I  got  clarity  the  boys  heard  her  gun  she  arrived, 
of  mind  enough  to  ask  where  my  wife  was.  She  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  1  said  that  1 
The  boys  answered  that  she  was  back  in  camp,  was  all  right.  1  noticed  a  peculiar  expression 
That  brought  the  events  back  to  me,  how  I  on  her  face.  If  I  had  had  a  looking  glass,  I 
had  left  her  at  camp,  found  the  trail  of  the  should  probably  have  understood  it  better, 
three  old  bulls,  followed  them  and,  finally,  how  One  eye  was  closed  and  the  forehead  over  it 
I  was  knocked  out.  I  was  entirely  helpless.  I  skinned.  My  nose  was  broken  and  my  cheek  cut 
could  move  neither  my  arms  nor  legs  and  I  so  that  it  hung  down,  exposing  my  teeth.  I  was 
reached  the  conclusion  that  myback  was  broken,  dirty  all  over,  and  from  time  to  time  spit  blood 
1  could  not  move,  but  I  felt  no  pain  whatever,  from  the  hemorrhages  inside.  Altogether  I  was 
However,my  coldness  and  numbness  brought  to  an  unlovely  subject  and  looked  hardly  worth 
my  mind  a  bottle  of  cocktails,  and  I  ordered  one  saving.  But  I  did  get  entirely  over  it  all, 
of  the  boys  to  bring  it  to  me.  My  powers  of  although  it  took  me  three  months  in  bed. 
resistance  must  have  been  very  low,  for  he  The  thing  that  was  serious  was  that  the 
poured  all  there  was  in  the  bottle  down  my  elephant  had  crushed  several  of  my  ribs 
throat.  In  the  intervals  of  consciousness,  also,  into  my  lungs,  and  these  internal  injuries 
I  got  them  to  give  me  hot  bovril — a  British  took  a  long  time  to  heal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
beef  tea — and  quinine.  The  result  of  all  I  don't  suppose  I  would  have  pulled  through 
this  was  that  the  cold  and  numbness  left  me.  even  with  Mrs.  Akeley's  care,  if  it  hadn't  been 
I  moved  my  arms.     The  movement  brought  for  a  Scotch  medical  missionary  who    nearly 
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ran   himself  to  death   coming  to  my  rescue,  prince.     The  elephant   picked  the  prince  up 

He  had  been  in  the  country  only  a  little  while  in  his  trunk  and  beat  him  against  his  tusks, 

and  perhaps  this. explains  his  coming  so  fast  the    prince,   meanwhile,   futilely  -beating    the 

when  news  reached  him  of  a  man  who  had  been  elephant's    head    with    his    fists.     Then    the 

mauled  by  an  elephant.     The  chief  medical  elephant  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  walked 

oificer    at    Fall    Hall,    knowing    better   what  on  him,  and  then  squatted  on  him,  rubbing 

elephant  mauling  usually  meant,   came,   but  back  and  forth  until  he  had  rubbed  his  body 

he  didn't   hurry.     1    saw   him   later   and   he  into  the  ground. 

apologized,  but  1  felt  no  grievance.     I  under-  But  elephants  do  use  their  tusks  and  use 

stood  the  situation.     Usually  when  an  elephant  them    terribly    effectively.     About     the    time 

gets  a  man  a  doctor  can't  do  anything  for  him.  we  were  in  the  Budongo  Forest,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Longdon  were  across  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  in 

FOUR  MEN  AND  FOUR  ELEPHANTS  ^^^  g^igj^^  ^ongo.     One  day  Longdon  shot  a 

BUT  this  isn't  always   so.     Some    months  bull  elephant   and   stood  watching  the  herd 

later  1  sat  down  in  the  hotel  at  Nairobi  disappear,  when  a  cow  came  down  from  behind 

with  three  other  men,  who  like  myself,  had  unheard  and  unseen,  ran  her  tusk  clean  throug(i 

been  caught  by  elephants  and  had  lived  to  tell  him  and,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  threw  him  into 

the  tale.     An  elephant  caught    Black  in  his  the  bush  and  went  on.    Longdon  lived  fourdays. 

trunk,  and  threw  him  into  a  bush  that  broke  But    although    the    elephant    is    a    terrible 

his  fall.  The  elephant  followed  him  and  stepped  fighter  in  his  own  defence  when  attacked  by 

on  him,  the  bush  this  time  forming  a  cushion  man,  that  is  not  his  chief  characteristic.    The 

that   saved  him,   and  although  the  elephant  things  that  stick  in  my  mind  are  his  sagacity, 

returned  two  or  three  times  to  give  him  a  final  his    versatility,    and    a    certain    comradeship 

punch,   he  was  not   killed,   although  he  was  which  I  have  never  noticed  to  the  same  degree 

badly  broken  up.  in  other  animals.     I  like  to  think  of  the  picture 

Outram  and  a  companion  approached  an  of  the  two  old  bulls  helping  along  their  comrade 
elephant  that  was  shot  and  down,  when  the  wounded  by  Major  Harrison's  gun,  to  think 
animal  suddenly  rose,  grabbed  Outram  in  his  of  several  instances  I  have  seen  of  a  phenome- 
trunk  and  threw  him.  The  elephant  followed  non  which  I  am  sure  is  not  accidental  when  the 
him,  but  Outram  scrambled  into  the  grass  young  and  husky  elephants  formed  the  outer 
while  the  elephant  trampled  his  pith  helmet  ring  of  a  group  protecting  the  older  ones  from 
into  the  ground,  whereupon  Outram  got  right  the  scented  danger.  I  like  to  think  back  to 
under  the  elephant's  tail  and  stuck  to  this  the  day  1  saw  the  group  of  baby  elephants 
position  while  the  elephant  turned  circles  trying  playing  with  a  great  ball  of  baked  dirt  two 
to  find  him,  until,  becoming  faint  from  his  aod  a  half  feet  in  diameter  which,  in  their  play- 
injuries,  Outram  dived  into  the  grass  at  one  ing,  they  rolled  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  and 
side.  Outram's  companion  by  this  time  got  the  playfulness  with  which  this  same  group 
back  into  the  game  and  killed  the  elephant.  teased  the  babies  of  a  herd  of  buffalo  until  the 

Hutchinson's  story  1  have  forgotten  a  little  cow  buffaloes  chased  them  off.     I  think,  too,  of 

now,  but  1  remember  that  he  said  the  elephant  the  extraordinary  fact  that  I  have  never  heard 

caught  him,   brushed   the  ground  with   him,  or  seen  African  elephants  fighting  each  other, 

and  then  threw  him.     The  elephant  followed  They  have  no  enemy  but  man  and  are  at  peace 

him  and  Hutchinson  put  off  fate  a  few  seconds  amongst  themselves. 

bysomehowgetting  amongst  the  elephant's  legs.  It  is  my  friend  the  elephant  that  I  hope  to 

The  respite  was  enough,  for  the  gun  boy,  by  this  perpetuate  in  the  central  group  in  African  Hall 

time,  began  firing  and  drove  the  elephant  off.  as  it  is  now  planned  for  the  American  Museum 

•In  all  of  these  cases,  unlike  mine,  the  ele-  of  Natural  History — a  hall  with  groups  of 
phants  had  used  their  trunks  to  pick  up  their  African  animal  skins  mounted  on  sculptured 
victims  and  to  throw  them,  and  they  had  in-  bodies,  with  backgrounds  painted  from  the 
tended  finishing  them  by  trampling  on  them,  country  itself.  In  this,  which  we  hope  will 
This  use  of  the  trunk  seems  more  common  be  an  everlasting  monument  to  the  Africa 
than  the  charge  with  the  tusks  that  had  so  that  was,  the  Africa  that  is  now  fast  disappear- 
nearly  finished  me.  Up  in  Somaliland  Dudo  ing,  1  hope  to  place  the  elephant  group 
Muhammud,  my  gun  boy,  showed  me  the  spot  on  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  hall — the 
where  he  had  seen  an  elephant  kill  an  Italian  rightful  place  for  the  first  animal  of  them  all. 
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Events  in  the  Career  of  the  Ohio  Governor,  from  Rural  School  Teacher  to  Presiden- 
tial  Nominee,  Showing  His  Characteristic  Resourcefulness   and    His   Great    Energy 

By  GEORGE  MacADAM 

I  CAN  not  recall  the  time  when  I  did  not  In  less  than  two  years  he  had ''qualified"  for 
have  a  little  money  ahead,"  James  M.  a  teacher's  certificate.  He  taught  a  day 
Cox  once  said,  speaking  of  his  boyhood —  school  that  was  close  to  a  two-mile  walk  from 
a  boyhood  on  a  farm  where  even  the  Middletown;  he  taught  a  night  school  in 
pennies  were  harvested  only  by  hard  Middletown:  and  on  Saturdays  he  worked  in 
work.  The  youngster  had  no  showy  talents,  his  brother-in-law's  printing  shop, 
nothing  to  make  him  stand  out  from  among  the  There  now  cropped  up  the  first  instance  of 
other  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  just  the  drab  that  "Cox  luck"  which,  throughout  his  career, 
virtues  of  industry  and  a  desire  to  better  his  has  been  the  coefficient  with  industry,  clever- 
condition,  ness,  and  shrewdness,  in  producing  Cox's  suc- 
"The  human  element  that  gets  a  man  farther  cess.  It  so  chanced  that  at  this  time  Paul  J. 
than  anything  else  is  sustained  endeavor.  The  Sorg,  the  plug  tobacco  king,  was  President  of 
fellow  who  keeps  the  water  going  over  the  the  Board  of  Education.  The  industry  of  the 
wheel  all  the  time  will  make  headway.  I  owe  youthful  school  teacher  attracted  his  attention, 
whatever  success  I  have  met  more  to  industry  How  this  profited  Cox  will  appear  when  a  few 
than  to  brains."  paragraphs  have  carried  the  story  some  years 

Just  a  glance  at  the  way  "Jimmy"  Cox  kept  farther  on. 
"the  water  going  over  the  wheel"  at  a  time  Three  years  of  this  combined  work.  Then 
when  the  grist  he  ground  was  very  small:  Cox  gave  up  teaching  and  devoted  all  his  time 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  comfortably  fixed  as  to  his  brother's  newspaper.  It  was  a  small 
farmers  went  in  those  days — a  good  home,  al-  publication  and  Cox  formed  a  large  part  of 
ways  plenty  to  eat,  always  more  work  than  the  staff — reporter,  city  editor,  proofreader, 
could  be  done,  always  a  scarcity  of  cash.  The  makeup  man,  circulation  manager,  and  book- 
farm  was  near  Jacksonburg,  a  small  village  keeper.  He  also  acted  as  local  correspondent 
in  Butler  County,  Ohio.  The  date  of  "Jim-  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
my's"  birth,  March  31,  1870.  True  to  the  Before  many  months,  "Cox  luck"  again 
stereotyped  history  of  all  farm-grown  boys,  as  made  its  appearance,  and  as  usual  was  aided 
soon  as  he  got  knee-high  to  usefulness  he  and.  abetted  by  Cox  energy  and  shrewdness, 
helped  with  the  chores  and  attended  the  in-  One  night  there  was  a  big  railroad  wreck  at 
evitable  "little  red  school  house."  But  these  Hene,  near  Middletown.  Cox  ran  all  the  way 
early  years  had  lengthened  very  little  before  to  Hene,  "covered"  the  story,  rushed  to  the 
young  Cox  broke  the  stereotype  to  this  extent :  telegraph  office,  and,  handing  the  operator  a* 
he  got  the  job  of  janitor  to  the  school  (pay,  35  page  torn  from  an  old  newspaper  said,  "  Keep 
cents  per  week),  he  got  the  job  of  janitor  for  sending  this  until  1  give  you  the  wreck  stuff." 
the  church  (pay,  $1  per  month),  he  got  a  little  When  the  other  reporters  arrived,  they  found 
savings  bank  and  used  it.  the  operator  chartered  for  the  night  by  Cox. 
A  sister  lived  at  Middletown,  a  larger  com-  They  cou'd  not  get  their  stories  on  the  wire, 
munity  a  few  miles  away,  that  boasted  a  better  The  next  morning,  the  Enquirer  appeared 
school.  Her  husband  ran  the  local  newspaper,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  wreck  all  over 
a  weekly.  When  "Jimmy"  was  fifteen,  he  its  front  page.  It  had  scored  a  "clean  beat", 
went  to  live  with  this  sister,  so  that  he  could  Needless  to  say,  the  man  who  "landed  the 
attend  the  Middletown  school.  In  the  after-  beat"  had  raised  himself  out  of  the  obscurity 
noons  and  on  Saturdays,  he  worked  as  "print-  that  shrouds  the  multitude  of  small-town  local 
er's  devil"   in   his   brother-in-law's  shop.     It  correspondents. 

was  also  a  part  of  his  job  to  run  around  town  And  so  it  happened,  a  few  months  later,  that, 

distributing  the  newspaper  on  the  day  of  issue,  a  man  being  needed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
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staff  of  the  Enquirer,  the  managing  editor  sent  chase  of  the  dying  party  organ.     A  number 

for  the  young  fellow  at  Middletown  who  had  of    Democratic   politicians   took   stock,    chief 

demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  hustler.     A  day  among  them  being  ''Ed"   Hanley,   then  the 

or  two  later,   Jim   Cox,    "a   tanned,    gawky  local  "B'oss"  and  representative  of  the  Brice- 

country  boy,"   was  introduced   to  the  staff.  Thomas  gas  and  oil  interests. 

"  He  ran  the  gamut  of  all  cubs,"  says  one  of  the  Now  came  some  strenuous  years.     The  News 

old  editors,  "but  he  soon  commanded  our  re-  needed  circulation,  it  needed  advertising;  and 

spect,    not    from    anything    brilliant   from    a  the  young  publisher  started  out  to  get  what 

brainy  standpoint,  but  because  of  his  unlimited  was  needed.     A  man  who  has  known  Cox  ever 

energy,  wonderful  capacity  for  work  and  un-  since    the    latter    arrived    in    Dayton,    says: 

tiring  zeal."  "  Every  day  that  turns  over,  Jim  Cox  does  two 

Cox  was  assigned  to  cover  railroad  news  in  days'  work.     He's  the  hardest  worker  and  the 

the   afternoon,    and    to   assist    the   telegraph  fastest    thinker   you   ever   saw — the   kind   of 

editor  at   night.     A   reporter  who  was   con-  fellow  who  gives  you  a  'yes'  or  'no'  answer 

temporaneously  gathering  the  same  class  of  right  off  the  bat.     And  along  with  that,  he's 

news  for  a  rival  newspaper,  contributes  this  just  about  as  quick  with  his  temper,  and  as 

reminiscence:     "When  Cox  was  running  down  autocratic  as  they  make  'em." 

a  story,  he  would  keep  his  mind  concentrated  There  was  often  an  inconvenient  hiatus  in 

on  it  until  he  landed  it,  wrote  it,  turned  it  in.  the    cash-drawer.     It    is    said    that    not    in- 

He's  the  kind  of  man  who  drives  hard  and  direct  frequently  Cox  had  to  visit  a  dozen  friends 

to  his  goal,  whatever  that  goal  may  be.     I  Saturday  morning  to  get  a  small  loan  from  each 

should  say  that  that  is  his  dominant  charac-  to  meet  the  pay-roll  that  evening, 

teristic."  Libel  suits  began  to  pile  up. 

During  the  three  years  that  Cox  covered  the  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  gives 
railroad  route  on  the  Enquirer,  he  established  a  the  following  version  of  these  suits: 
record  for  big  "  beats  "  that  is  said  to  stand  un-  "  That  was  in  the  days  when  a  newspaper  was 
rivalled  to  this  day.  He  made  some  strong  supposed  to  be  subservient  to  the  vested  inter- 
friends  among  railroad  officials,  also  some  ests  and  the  public  utilities  of  the  town,  and 
strong  enemies.                                                 .  when  the  Daily  News,  under  Cox's  manage- 

The  story  has  been  told  that  one  of  the  ment,  began  to  criticise  anything  in  the  city 

latter,  a  man  whose  enmity  had  been  aroused  worth  more  than  a  dollar,  it  brought  down  upon 

by  Cox  having  used  as  the  basis  for  a  "beat"  his  head  an  immense  amount  of  wrath.      An 

the  chance  overhearing  of  a  whispered  conver-  effort  was  made  to  drive  the  young  fellow  out  of 

sation  in  an  office-building  elevator — that  this  the  city  by  filing  lawsuits  against  his  paper, 

railroad  official  induced  the  proprietor  of  the  "At  one  time  the  total  of  these  suits  against 

Enquirer    to    discharge    Cox.     This    story    is  Daily  News  was  ^500,000,  whereas  its  total 

myth.     Cox  resigned  from  the  Enquirer  to  go  assets  were  about  $5,000.     .     .     A  judgment 

to  Washington  whither  opportunity  beckoned,  was  never  rendered  in  a  court  in  Dayton  against 

Sorg,  the  plug  tobacco  king,  had  been  elected  the  Daily  News,  and  the  suits  were  almost  in- 
to Congress  by  the  Democrats  of  the  Third  variably  withdrawn  after  the  complainant  had 
Ohio  District.  He  wanted  a  private  secretary,  found  that  he  could  not  bluff  'Jimmy'  Cox. 
and  he  thought  of  the  energetic  young  school  "On  one  occasion  Dayton  was  visited  by  a 
teacher  who  had  since  made  good  as  a  news-  little  group  of  Eastern  men  who  proposed  to 
paperman  in  a  big  city.  As  compensation,  Cox  consolidate  two  banks,  acquire  a  street  railway 
was  given  Sorg's  entire  Congressional  salary,  or  two,  and  do  other  tricks  in  high  financing. 
This  was  his  first  taste  of  political  life.  Cox  investigated  and  came  to  the  conclusion 

that  it  was  a  conspiracv  to  make  a  getaway 

NEWSPAPER  BUILDER  ^.^^  ^^^_^y  ^^^  ^^^  promoters.    The  Daily 

MEANWHILE,    the     Dayton    News,    the  News   told   the   story.     The   financiers   were 

Democratic  organ  in  the  biggest  com-  furious.     They  had   been  libelled,  they  said, 

munity  in  the  Third  Ohio  District,  was  rapidly  and  humiliated  and  their  credit  injured.     They 

falling  into  a  state  of  inanition  and  decay.     In  brought  suit  at  once  for  $100,000,  and  attached 

1898,  the  work  in  Washington  at  an  end   Cox  XhtoWic^oiXh^  Daily  News.    The  sheriff  closed 

secured   a   loan   from   Sorg,    the    Democratic  the  front  door.     While  the  sheriff  was  at  the 

ex-Congressman  of  the  district,  for  the  pur-  front  door,  the  force,  locked  in  the  office,  was 
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getting  out  the  paper.     Cox  in  the  meantime  amount,  being  the  money  with  which  the  stock 

was  scouring  the  town   to  raise  a   bond  of  was    purchased    of    this    defendant    by    said 

Jioo,ooo.  Joseph  H.  DowHng  as  stated  in  the  petition. 

"The  rival   newspaper  came  out  about  4  Such  note  is  unpaid  and  outstanding.     The 

o'clock  with  a  sensational  story  about  how  the  said  Jackson  holds  the  same  with  the  consent  of 

Daily   News    had    been    suppressed.     It   was  Joseph  H.  Dowling  given  during  the  time  he 

followed    five   minutes  later    by   the    regular  was  the  owner  of  the  stock." 

edition  of  the  News,  which  came  out  as  soon  W.  A.  Jackson  at  this  time  was  the  president 

as  the  bond  was  filled  and  the  sheriff  unlocked  of  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company, 

the  door."  "What  the  people  of  Dayton  would  like  to 

This  rival  newspaper  was  the  Dayton  Jour-  know,"  asked  the  Journal,  "is  what  was  the 
nal,  a  prosperous  Republican  organ  owned  by  'agreement  and  understanding'  between  James 
Myron  T.  Herrick.  The  Dayton  Journal  M.  Cox,  the  News  and  the  Central  Union 
published  a  number  of  stories  concerning  Telephone  Company?"  It  asked  if  the  trans- 
transactions  that  raised  the  question  of  Cox's  action  had  anything  to  do  with  the  following 
fitness  for  a  position  of  public  trust.  These  sequence  of  facts:  (i)  that  the  Central  Union 
stories  were  based  on  matters  that  had  tran-  Telephone  Company  had  a  monopoly  in  Day- 
spired  in  court  proceedings,  or  on  documents,  ton,  (2)  that  the  Home  Telephone  Company 
They  were  published  when  Cox  was  a  candi-  was  making  efforts  to  secure  a  franchise;  (3) 
date  to  succeed  himself  as  governor  and  was  that  the  latter's  petition  for  a  franchise  was 
defeated.  As  they  refer  to  transactions  at  this  attacked  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  News, 
period  of  his  life,  I  shall  refer  to  them  here,  (4)  that  the  City  Council  refused  to  grant  the 
giving  in  detail  only  one  of  several:  petition.     The    Home    Telephone    Company 

In  July,  1 90 1,  Mary  Dowling  brought  suit  carried  its  petition  to  the  Probate  Court.     The 

against  James  M.  Cox,  the  Dayton  News  and  News  continued  its  attack,  asserting:     "The 

the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company.     She  Court  has  no  right  whatsoever  to  arbitrarily 

alleged  that  on  July  3,   1899,  James  M.  Cox  arrogate  powers  that  are  actually  municipal." 

and  Joseph    H.    Dowling,   a   local   politician,  The  Court  granted  the  petition, 

"desiring    to    relieve    the   financial    situation  In  1905,  Cox  bought  the  Press-Republic  of 

which  at  that  time  confronted  the  defendant,  Springfield,  a  thriving  city  about  twenty  miles 

the   News    Publishing   Company,"   purchased  east  of  Dayton.     He  changed  the  newspaper's 

50  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Dayton  News,  25  name,  its  politics  from  Republican  to  Demo- 

of  the  shares  being  issued  to  Cox,  the  other  cratic,  the  time  of  issue  from  morning  to  night. 

25  to  Cox  as  "trustee."     She  further  alleged:  It  was  an  audacious  step,  typical  of  the  man. 

"That  some  time  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  It   proved  a   success.     Both  of  Cox's   news- 

the  said  stock  certificates  aforesaid,   said   50  papers  were  live,   aggressive,  full  of   "pep.-* 

shares  of  stock  were  delivered  to  defendant,  He  secured  one  of  the  best  editorial  writers  in 

the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company,  to  be  Ohio.     He  himself  had  a  keen  business  sense, 

held  by  it  to  ensure  the  performance  of  some  an  excellent  faculty  for  organization,  an  un- 

agreement    or    understanding    entered    into  usual    driving    power.     His    newspapers    de- 

between  the  defendants,  James  M.  Cox  and  the  veloped  into  strong,  paying  properties. 

News   Publishing  Company  and  the  Central  As  the  election  of  1908  approached,  it  was 

Union  Telephone  Company,  the  contents  of  reported    that    Cox   was    going   to   take   the 

which  said  agreement  plaintiff  is  unable  to  say  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress.     It  was 

as  the   same  was  entered   into  without   the  the  Third  Ohio  District,  the  same  district  that 

knowledge  or  consent  of  said  Joseph  H.  Dowl-  had  elected  Sorg,  sometimes  going  Republican, 

ing  or  plaintiff."  sometimes    Democratic.         "Cox  luck"   now 

In  his  answer  to  the  above  petition,  Cox,  bobbed  up  again.     The  Republican  candidate 

under  oath,  denied  that  Dowling's  stock  was  took  part  in  a  "joy  ride"  that  was  brought 

delivered    to   the    Central    Union    Telephone  into  the  lime-light  by  terminating  in  an  acci- 

Company,  but  alleged:     "One  W.  A.  Jackson  dent.     There  was  a  scandal;  the  Republicans 

holds  the  same  as  security  for  the  payment  of  forced  their  candidate  off  the  ticket;  a  rump 

promissory  note  of  Joseph  H.  Dowling  for  the  convention;  and  a  split  party.     Cox  took  the 

sum  of  $2,500,  which  note  was  given  by  him  Democratic  nomination.    Election  day  brought 

to  the  said  Jackson  to  evidence  a  loan  of  that  this  result:     Republican,   12,593;  Democratic 
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32,524;  Independent,  19,306;  Socialist,  2,943; 
Progressive,  267.  Cox  was  elected  by  a  plural- 
ity of  13,218. 

A    FRIEND   OF    VETERANS 

THE  outstanding  feature  of  Cox's  Con- 
gressional career  was  his  insistent  interest 
in  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish- 
American  wars.  With  characteristic  energy 
he  set  to  work  to  have  more  and  better  rations 
supplied  to  the  inmates  of  the  national  mili- 
tary homes.  It  was  a  worthy  cause.  An 
army  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  these 
homes,  had  reported  that  the  old  soldiers  had 
not  enough  to  eat.  'Xox  talked  about  it  to 
everyone,''  recalls  a  fellow  member.  "He 
urged  it  in  a  speech  in  Congress.  He  buzzed 
around;  moved  heaven  and  earth — and  finally 
got  an  increase  in  the  appropriation."  Cox 
was  also  an  aggressive  advocate  of  a  more 
liberal  pension  policy,  and  made  a  record  for 
himself  in  introducing  private  pension  bills. 
There  is  a  large  national  military  home  in 
the  Third  Ohio  Congressional  District.  When 
Cox  again  ran  for  Congress  he  got  an  over- 
whelming vote  from  the  veterans.  His  plu- 
rality in  this  1 910  election  was  12,809. 

During  his  two  terms  in  Congress  Cox 
introduced  829  bills:  502  were  to  increase 
individual  pensions,  256  to  pension  private  in- 
dividuals, 21  to  remove  charges  of  desertion 
against  the  applicant  in  order  to  render  him 
eligible  for  the  pension  rolls,  23  for  the  relief  of 
private  individuals,  7  for  public  buildings.  Of 
the  remaining  20  bills,  the  ones  that  came 
nearest  to  approximating  national  importance 
were  those  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
United  States  flag,  to  provide  for  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  nations,  to 
create  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  old  age  civilian  pensions,  and  to  distribute 
any  surplus  in  the  Treasury  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  roads. 

WHAT   HE    WAS    IN    CONGRESS 

COX  did  not  make  many  speeches  in 
Congress.  Perhaps  his  best  was  one 
on  the  tariff — a  clear,  cohesive,  business-like 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  certain 
big  industries  of  his  district.  Few  of  his  other 
speeches  have  these  merits;  and  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  reveal  no  balanced,  interwoven 
theories  of  government.  Cox,  for  instance,  is  a 
proclaimed  admirer  of  Jefferson,  and  was  much 
given  to  quoting  that  great  advocate  of  states' 


rights;  yet  in  a  speech  urging  the  creation  of  a 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  he  said: 

The  notion  is  pretty  well  fixed  in  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Federal 
Government,  recognizing  the  lack  of  uniform  State 
action  in  some  matters,  sees  the  absolute  necessity 
of  grasping  the  torch  of  advanced  civilization  and 
carrying  it  on  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
race. 

The  one  thing  that  these  Congressional 
speeches  unmistakably  demonstrate  is  that 
Cox  was  then  traveling  with  the  Progressives. 

At  the  end  of  a  speech  on  the  homestead 
laws,  he  said,  without  preface  or  preamble: 
"  I  think  that  all  utilities  except  that  of  agri- 
culture should  be  held  by  the  Government." 

He  was  a  severe  critic  of  the  strict  con- 
structionist attitude  of  the  courts  toward 
humanitarian  legislation: 

The  sense  of  right  in  the  breast  of  man,  the  sense 
of  justice  and  equity,  the  plain  common-sense  view 
of  the  layman  and  knowledge  of  what  is  just  as  be- 
tween man  and  man,  tell  us  that  these  laws  are  hu- 
mane and  right,  and  yet  they  are  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  adding  his  voice  to  the 
"popular  demand  for  a  more  genuine  democ- 
racy as  opposed  to  a  representative  govern- 
ment": 

Experience  has  not  only  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan  (initiative  and  referendum)  as  a  matter 
of  high  ethics,  but  as  a  sound,  economic  princi- 
ple. .  .  .  No  one  will  deny  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  common  sense  would  suggest  that  in 
government  the  people  act  for  themselves.  In 
delegating  the  power  to  someone  else,  in  short,  when 
they  resort  to  representative  government,  then  they 
are  working  an  experiment. 

Capital,  in  the  role  of  "the  designing  inter- 
ests," played  a  part  in  his  speech. 

He  was  not  a  champion  of  a  strong  navy. 
Urging  the  passage  of  the  Sherwood  pension 
bill,  he  said: 

Objection  has  been  made  to  this  bill  because  of  its 
cost.  I  would  reply  that  it  would  doubtless  be 
better  to  buy  fewer  battleships  and  inaugurate  a 
different  poHcy  in  the  Philippines.  If  this  were 
done  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  saving 
enough  money  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  pensions. 

During  his  first  term.  Cox's  committee 
membership    was    inconsequential.      In    his 
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second  term,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Com-  suit,  this  county,  normally  Republican,  gave 

mittee  on  Appropriations,  one  of   the   most  Cox  a  plurality  of  16,570.     It  was  the  plurality 

important  in  the  House.    A  fellow  committee-  in  Hamilton  County  that  turned  the  scale, 
man  says:     "Cox  was  a  newcomer  and  there- 

r              /          vr    A  4.^  ^.., o  1    o^^^.u;^        D,,*^  CONSTRUCTIVE    LEGISLATION 

fore  not  qualified  to  assume  a  leadership.     But 

as  1  remember,  he  impressed  us  all  as  a  con-  A  DMIRERS    of    Cox   usually   mention,   as 

scientious,   hard-working  member,   a  man  of  /\  proof  of  his  genius  for  legislation  and 

force  and  of  business  ability.     The  committee  administration,  three  things:     the  school  code, 

is  one  in  which  much  hard  work  can  be  done,  compulsory  workmen's  compensation,  and  the 

and  as  I  remember.  Cox  did  his  share  of  it."  budget.     Cox  deserves  credit  for  all  three,  but 

not  the  degree  of  credit  that  is  usually  given. 
As  in  many  other  states,  the  movement  for 

AT  THE  Democratic  state  convention  better  rural  schools  had  been  slowly  developing 
,  held  in  June,  191 2,  Cox  was  nominated  in  Ohio.  Here  and  there,  consolidated  schools 
for  governor.  He  came  up  from  Washington  had  made  their  appearance  and  justified  them- 
and  spent  a  month  campaigning  with  Bigelow,  selves.  The  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention 
for  the  ratification  of  some  proposed  amend-  of  191 2  submitted  to  the  people  an  amend- 
ments to  the  state  constitution.  At  a  special  ment  that  made  the  school  code  possible,  and 
election  on  September  3rd,  the  majority  of  the  the  people  ratified  it.  When  Cox  was  elected 
amendments  were  ratified.  In  his  own  energetic  governor,  he  urged  in  his  first  message  to  the 
campaign  for  the  governorship,  Cox  constantly  legislature  that  he  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
sounded  the  familiar  Progressive  note:  "The  commission  "for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
people  want  to  get  rid  of  the  old  order  of  a  complete  school  survey  of  the  state  and  re- 
things" — "Ringout  theold,  ringin  thenew" —  porting  a  plan  of  school  supervision."  The 
"Our  faces  are  turned  toward  the  rising  sun."  commission  was  authorized,  and  in  the  fall  of 
He  made  frequent  reference  to  the  Progressive  191 3  made  its  report,  laying  stress  on  con- 
programme  of  La  Follette  in  Wisconsin,  and  solidation,  supervision,  and  the  training  of 
promised  an  administration  even  more  progres-  teachers.  Cox  had  a  genuine  interest  in  this 
sive  than  that  of  La  Follette.  public  betterment,  and  in  characteristic  fashion 

"Cox  luck"  was  still  holding  good:  he  was  he  endeavored  to  vitalize  public  interest.  He 
running  for  governor  in  the  year  of  the  fateful  issued  a  proclamation,  suggesting  that  Novem- 
split  in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents.  Election  ber  14th  "be  observed  by  every  school  district 
day  showed  the  following  vote  for  governor:  in  Ohio  as  School  Survey  Day,"  also  that  a 
Democrat,  439,323;  Republican,  272,500;  two-days'  educational  congress  be  held  in 
Progressive,  217,903.  Cox  ran  50,000  be-  Columbus.  Thousands  of  school-house  meet- 
hind  the  combined  Republican  and  Progres-  ings  were  held,  2,500  people  gathered  in  Colum- 
sive  vote.  bus — the  governor  had  succeeded  in  arousing 

Since  that  election.  Cox  has  run  for  governor  public    interest.     And    a    special    legislative 

three  times.     Let  us  see  the  result  of  these  three  session,  called  to  meet  various  needs,  enacted 

elections.     We  will  then  glance  at  his  guber-  the  school  code.     It  is  neither  the  best  nor  the 

natorial  record  as  a  whole.     In  1914,  he  ran  most  modern  rural  school  measure  ever  pre- 

against  Willis  and  was  defeated,  Willis's  plu-  sented  to  a  state,  as  has  been  asserted.     It 

rality  being  29,270.     (The  Republicans  assert  was,  however,  a  big  step  forward, 

that  Cox,  during  his  first  term,  built  a  personal  The  first  step  toward  workmen's  compen- 

machine  that  functioned  through  Willis's  term,  sation  in  Ohio,  was  taken  in  1910  when  a  law 

and  gave  Cox  the  nomination  in  1916.     This  was  enacted  that  limited  the  application  of  the 

machine  will  be  referred  to  later.)     In  191 6,  fellow-servant  and  other  common  law  defenses 

when  so  many  Republicans,  east  and  west,  of  employers.     The  same  year.  Governor  Har- 

were  swept  into  the  Democratic  current  by  mon   appointed  a  commission   to  study  the 

the  slogan  "  He  kept  us  out  of  war,"  Cox  de-  question  of  employers'  liability,  then  a  novelty, 

feated  Willis,   his  plurality  being  6,616.     In  A  workmen's  compensation  law  was  enacted 

1918,  Cox  again  defeated  Willis,  his  plurality  the  following  year.     The  Constitutional  Con- 

this  time  being  1 1,944.     "Cox  luck,"  however,  vention  of  191 2  passed  an  amendment  making 

was   responsible   for   his   victory:   there    was  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  law  possible.     It 

disaffection  in  Hamilton  County,  and  as  a  re-  was  thus  that  the  ensuing  legislature,  under 
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Governor  Cox's  guidance,  enacted  the  compul- 
sory Workmen's  Compensation  Law. 

During  his  first  term,  Cox  introduced  the 
budget  system  in  Ohio.  He  deserves  credit 
for  instilling  into  the  legislative  mind  of  his 
state  the  fact  that  there  is  a  theory  that  public 
expenditures  should  be  estimated  and  balanced 
by  public  revenues.  Opinions  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  Ohio  budget  differ.  Governor  Cox  is 
quoted  in  an  interview  as  saying:  *'It  kept 
us  out  of  the  poor  house  during  the  war;  it  has 
worked  wonderfully."  According  to  A.  V. 
Donahey,  a  Democrat,  State  Auditor  since 
Cox's  first  term,  Ohio  is  very  near,  not  the 
poor  house,  but  the  bankruptcy  court.  In 
his  1 91 9  report  he  says:  "The  financial  affairs 
of  the  state  and  its  political  subdivisions  are 
in  a  dangerous  condition;  many  taxing  districts 
are  violating  practically  every  law  in  order  to 
meet  sinking  fund  charges  and  pay  current 
expenses.  The  General  Assembly  and  state 
officials  spent  days  debating  whether  deficiency 
bonds  or  emergency  notes  should  be  issued  to 
stave  off  bankruptcy." 

Many  of  Cox's  appointees  have  been  the 
subject  of  criticism.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
appointed  to  responsible  positions  men  whose 
only  recommendation  is  their  political  influence. 
The  severest  criticism  has  centred  on  William 
H.  Tomlinson.  This  man,  appointed  super- 
intendent of  insurance,  was  denounced  ten 
years  previously  in  Cox's  own  newspaper  as 
a  "corruptionist,"  a  "corrupt  lobbyist,"  etc. 

The  Republicans  assert  that  Cox  in  his  first 
term,  built  a  personal  machine  that  functions 
to  the  present  time.  They  instance  the  many 
commissions  that  he  created,  always  reserving 
the  right  to  appoint  the  commissioners,  some- 
times the  subordinates  of  the  commissioners. 

Previous  to  the  constitutional  convention, 
saloons  in  Ohio  had  been  taxed  but  not  licensed. 
In  requiring  that  a  license  be  taken  out,  the 
convention  did  not  provide  how  the  license 
should  be  issued.  In  enacting  the  law  to  carry 
out  this  amendment,  the  legislature  which 
was  under  Cox's  domination,  provided  that 
the  governor  name  a  state  licensing  board  of 
three  and  that  they  name  licensing  boards  for 
the  counties,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor.  This  gave  the  governor  political 
control  of  the  liquor  interests. 

Previous  to  Cox's  first  term,  tax  assessors 
were  elected  in  each  township  and  precinct. 
The  Warnes  Law,  enacted  by  the  same  legis- 
lature that  enacted  the  license  law,  provided 


that  the  governor  name  the  tax  assessor  for 
each  county  and  that  the  appointment  of  tax 
assessors  for  each  precinct  and  township  of 
that  county  be  subject  to  the  governor's  ap- 
proval. This  law  was  repealed  in  Willis's 
administration,  the  right  to  elect  their  assessors 
being  returned  to  the  people. 

Both  the  state  liquor  licensing  board  and  the 
state  industrial  commission  were  made  up  of 
three  commissioners,  respectively  appointed 
for  two,  four,  and  six  years.  The  law  requires 
that  in  commissions  of  three  members,  not 
more  than  two  belong  to  the  same  party.  Cox 
appointed  Republicans  to  both  the  two-year 
terms.  Democrats  to  the  four-  and  six-year 
terms,  thus  perpetuating  his  influence  should 
(as  happened)  a  Republican  governor  succeed 
him. 

When  Cox,  as  ex-governor,  was  running 
for  office  for  the  third  time,  his  newspaper, 
the  Dayton  News,  pursued  an  editorial  policy 
that  was  designed  to  catch  the  German-Ameri- 
can vote.  On  October  16,  191 6,  after  the  Ger- 
man submarines  had  sunk  the  Lusitania,  the 
Arabic,  and  other  ships.  Cox's  newspaper  de- 
clared that  "our  skirts  are  clear  as  regards  the 
U-boats.  They  have  committed  no  crime 
against  us."  A  little  later  came  the  suggestion 
that  the  American  Navy  join  with  the  German 
navy  in  its  war  on  Great  Britain.  "Every 
indication  now  is  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  splendid  people  [Germans]  still  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Fatherland,  still  believing 
in  the  righteousness  of  the  German  cause,  still 
hopeful  that  Germany  will  win — there  is  every 
evidence  that  they  will  vote  for  President 
Wilson  for  reelection  as  the  best  means  of  aid- 
ing Germany  as  well  as  because  the  reelection 
of  President  Wilson  will  be  an  aid  to  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been 
the  real  friend  of  the  American  citizen  who 
sympathizes  with  Germany."  After  the  United 
States  had  declared  war,  the  Dayton  News 
took  the  attitude  of  the  Hearst  publications; 
it  urged  that  we  should  send  no  army  and  no 
navy  to  Europe,  but  content  ourselves  with 
helping  the  Allies  with  money  and  food. 

When  the  United  States  finally  got  in  the 
war,  Cox  made  an  excellent  war  governor.  He 
made  speeches  for  the  draft  law,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  liberty  bonds,  of  thrift  stamps.  He 
was  active  in  seeing  that  Ohio  furnished  its 
quota  of  cantonment  and  ship  builders,  and  took 
an  effective  interest  in  the  troops,  both  those 
in  camps  within  the  state  and  those  abroad. 


THE  CHICAGO  PACKERS 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Louis  F.  Swift,  and  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  the  "Big  Three" 
of  the  Packing  Industry.  The  Economic  Service  they  Render.  Why 
they  Sell  Perfumes  and  Breakfast  Foods  as  well  as  Meats.  Their  New 
Conception  of   Free  Competition  as  Opposed   to  Attempts  at   Monopoly 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 


A   RMOUR  &  COMPANY,  Swift  &  Com- 
■  /\        pany,  Wilson  &  Company,  Morris 
/    \       &    Company,    and    the    Cudahy 
/       \      Packing  Company  have  their  main 
offices  in  Chicago  and,  among  other 
activities  they  pack  meat.  That  it  is  safe  to  say. 
They  have  many  branch  houses  and  affiliated 
corporations  and  inner  divisions  of  their  busi- 
nesses which  operate  in  many  lines  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.     That  it  is  safe  to  say. 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  Louis  F.  Swift,  and  Thomas 
E.  Wilson  are  the  outstanding  figures  of  the 
industry  and  are  very  interesting  figures.     That 
it  is  fairly  safe  to  say. 

All  other  facts  concerning  the  packing  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  are  in  dispute;  the  facts 
of  the  packing  industry  are  normally  in  dispute. 
It  will  be  enough  if  this  article  can  indicate 
what  sort  of  men  own  and  run  these  five  great 
businesses  that  together  did  a  volume  of  about 
three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  last  year,  and 
how  the  businesses  themselves  happen  to  exist 
and  be  where  they  are  to-day.  For,  contrary 
to  some  of  the  popular  notions,  these  big  estab- 
lishments were  not  built  by  the  devil  but  are 
economic  consequences  of  business  forehanded- 
ness. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  packers 
are  not  popular,  which  is  in  a  way  un- 
fortunate, for  as  a  group  they  embody  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  those  principles 
of  business  which  go  farthest  to  prove  the 
value  of  enormous  units  under  private  con- 
trol as  opposed  to  small,  wasteful  units  under 
private  control,  or  as  opposed  to  state-owned 
monopoly.  It  is  possibly  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  business  that  it  could  be  in  any  sense  popu- 
lar. The  killing  of  animals  is  not  a  lovely  en- 
terprise and  one  cannot  readily  expect  the  ulti- 
mate finesse  in  diploma^cy  from  butchers.  It  is 
a  hard  and  ugly  trade  and  it  was  built  nation- 
ally by  men  of  the  rough-and-ready  type  who 


had  to  be  capable  of,  on  the  one  hand,  bargain- 
ing with  the  cattle  dealers  who,  to  say  the  least, 
are  not  parlor  socialists,  and  on  the  other  hand 
preparing  their  meats  and  selling  to  the  retailer 
at  a  price  lower  than  he  could  buy  and  slaughter 
on  his  own  account.  That,  after  all,  is  the  test 
of  the  large  packers*  ability  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. They  have  to  be  able  to  put  their  meat 
on  the  hooks  of  the  local  butcher  at  such  a  price 
that  the  local  butcher  will  find  it  most  profit- 
able to  deal  with  them.  That  is  the  only  reason 
for  the  existence  of  any  packer,  large  or  small, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  love  him  in  order,  in 
all  fairness,  to  appreciate  that  if  his  business 
does  this  thing  it  performs  a  public  service. 

That  is  the  big  service.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  ability  of  the  American  packers  to  mar- 
shal and  get  to  the  seaboard  on  time  any 
amount  of  fresh  or  tinned  meat  at  the  call  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  A.llied  governments, 
we  should  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  keeping 
our  soldiers  and  those  of  the  Allies  fit  to  fight 
the  war.  One  week  the  Food  Administration 
telephoned  from  Washington  an  order  for 
20,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  that  vast  quan- 
tity was  in  660  refrigerator  cars  and  rushing 
on  its  way  to  New  York  to  make  the  steamer 
connections  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours. 
That  sort  of  thing  happened  dozens  of  times 
during  the  war  and  always  the  orders  were  filled 
and  on  time. 

These  are  only  sidelights.  No  amount  of 
war  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  packers  would 
be  of  particularly  high  importance  in  peace 
time.  Their  social  value  consists  in  this  service: 
They  can  buy  a  steer  on  the  Western  ranges, 
paying  a  price  that  will  normally  yield  a  profit 
to  the  producer,  kill  and  dress  that  steer  and 
put  it  in  the  shop  of  my  butcher  on  Long  Island 
at  a  price  which  will  be  less  to  him  than  if  he 
bought  as  good  a  steer  from  a  near-by  farmer, 
paying  that  farmer  a  price  which  would  yield 
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him  as  great  a  total  profit  as  the  Western  and  finally  sullenly,   denied  the  right  of  the 

grower,  and  then  killed  and  'dressed  that  ^steer  public  to  know  what  it  was  doing — not  because 

himself  (the  law  permitting),  in  his  own  back-  the  men  at  the  head  thought  they  were  doing 

yard.     That  is  the  first  economic  reason  for  the  wrong  or  had  anything  to  conceal,  but  because 

existence   of   the   large   packer.     The   second  of  what  might  be  called  the  privacy  heritage  of 

reason  is  that  drawing  on  all  of  the  cattle  mar-  business.     A  crook  is  the  more  ready  to  offer 

kets  of  the  world  and  being  equipped  with  re-  an  explanation  if  thereby  he  thinks  he  can  es- 

frigerating  processes  he  can  assure  us  of  an  cape  consequences  than  is  an  honest  man  who 

adequate  supply  of  meat  regardless  of  the  sea-  believes  that  his  private  affairs  are  being  in- 

son  or  of  the  growing  conditions.     Before  the  truded  upon.     All  of  these  men  were  honest 

advent  of  the  big  packers  the  average  household  according  to  their  lights  and  the  lights  of  their 

had  to  eat  salt  meat  in  hot  weather  or  to  take  day.     The  older  honesty  was  narrow;  an  honest 

the  chance  of  being  in  at  a  butcher's  killing  and  man  was  one  who  scrupulously  kept  his  word 

using  the  meat  before  it  had  a  chance  to  spoil,  and  paid  every  obligation  on  the  day  it  was  due. 

Every  one  of  these  men  believed  that  it  was 

FOUNDERS  WHO  WERE  HONEST  AUTOCRATS  j  u   •     ^     ^              .          . 

good  business  to  put  your  competitor  out  of- 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  economic  business.     That,  too,  was  the  old  idea  of  busi- 

service  rendered  by  these  institutions  but  ness.     It  was  not  realized  then,  and  it  is  not 

if  that  is  so  why  are  they  being  continually  everywhere  realized  now,  that  it  is  a  waste  of 

attacked  and  why  is  it  that  such  attacks  are  time  to  embarrass  a  competitor — that  if  you 

never  what   might   be   called   unpopular?     I  give  yourself  up  to  performing  the  highest  possi- 

have  said  that  one  cannot  reasonably  expect  ble  service  you  will  succeed,  and  if  your  com- 

butchers  to  be  diplomats.     One  would  expect  petitor  is  meeting  you  in  that  service,  he  too 

menof  the  give-and-take  variety,  and  they  were  will  succeed  and  that  both  of  you  will  do  all 

exactly  such  men  who  founded  these  establish-  the  business  you  can  handle  because  the  market 

ments.     P.  D.  Armour,  C.  F.  Swift,  and  Mich-  w^hich  you  thought  was  restricted  will  broaden 

ael   Cudahy  were   rough,   honest,   hard-fisted  enough  to  take  care  of  both  of  you. 

individuals  of  pronounced  individualistic  ten-  The    packing    establishments    founded    by 

dencies  in  an  age  of  individualism.     Nelson  these  men  still  retain  traditions  and  a  few  of  the 

Morris  was  of  a  somewhat  different  type  but  individuals    who    were    associated    with    the 

equally  individualistic.     None  of  them  could  founders.     They  have  been  built  by  returning 

for  a  moment  even  tolerate  the  thought  that  it  to  the  extension  of  the  business  far  more  of  the 

was  any  affair  of  the  public  how  they  managed  profits  than  were  taken  out.     They  are  apt 

their  several  enterprises  so  long  as  they  paid  illustrations  of  what  it  means  to  society  in 

their  debts  and  gave  value  for  what  they  re-  general  to  have  profits  returned,  for  if  these 

ceived.     At  that  time  nobody  in  this  country  founders  had  spent  every  penny  as  they  made 

granted  the  right  of  the  public  to  interfere  in  it,  it  would  either  cost  a  good  deal  more  to  live 

private  business  and  neither  was  it  in  the  slight-  than  it  does  to-day  or  we  should  not  live  any- 

est  degree  appreciated  that  the  force  of  public  thing  like  so  well.     The  present-day  efficiency 

opinion  was  the  greatest  of  all  forces.     All  of  is  due  to  the  capital  power  which  these  com- 

these  men  did  exactly  and  precisely  what  they  panies  possess.     They  are  for  the  most  part 

pleased  and  they  rarely,  indeed,  bothered  to  family   concerns.     All   the  common   stock  of 

explain  what  they  were  doing.     When  they  did  Armour  &  Company  is  held  by  the  Armour 

explain,  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  family.     Morris  &  Company  is  owned  essen- 

but  because  they  happened  to  be  personally  so  tially  by  the  Morris  family  and  its  immediate 

interested   in   something  or  other  that   they  connections.    Swift  &  Company  is  not  so  closely 

wanted  to  gossip  about  it.  held  but  the  management  is  with  the  Swift 

And  also  all  of  them,  as  was  the  habit  of  busi-  family.     The  Cudahy    Packing   Company   is 

ness  men  at  the  time,  were  absolute  autocrats —  somewhat  less  of  a  family  affair,  while  Wilson 

as  a  rule  kindly  autocrats,  but  also  they  could  &  Company  is  an  entirely  new  organization 

be  cruel  and  relentless  when  aroused.     The  rail-  formed  by  New  York  bankers  to  take  over  the 

roads  went  through  the  same  sort  of  process,  old  Sulzberger  establishment. 

In  fact,  nearly  every  old,  well-established  cor-  When  the  founders  died  their  interests  passed 

poration  went  through  a  considerable  period  to  their  children  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 

during  which  it  first  haughtily,  then  angrily,  that  these  children,   most   of    them   by  that 
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time   of   great   means,   would   appreciate   the  supposed  to  be  the  modern  type  of  executive 

value  of  public  good  will  and  that,  if  they  stitting  behind  a  glass-topped  desk  on  which 

the  appreciate  it,  they  would  have  been  able  is  nothing  but  glass  and  giving  the  notion  that 

to   change   the   character   of   their   organiza-  perhaps  it  is  not  glass  after  all  but  is  really  ice, 

tions.  and  that  the  man  behind  it  is  just  as  chilly  as 

The  lot  of  Lazarus  was  a  happy  one  as  com-  any  one  would  be  who  had  to  sit  beside  a  cake  of 

pared  with  that  of  the  rich  young  man  who  ice  all  day.     Instead,  you  will  find  that  Mr. 

attempts  to  make  any  changes  in  his  father's  Armour's  office  is  very  comfortably  furnished  in 

business.     It  is  hard  enough  to  make  changes  heavy  leather,  that  his  desk  is  covered  with  an 

within  the  organization,  for  every  move  is  fought  incomprehensible  number  of  papers,  and  that 

by  the  older  men  and  most  of  them  at  the  best  there  is  a  general  air  about  the  room  as  though 

will  not  give  more  than  lip  service  to  innovation,  the  man  lived  there  and  did  not  merely  visit. 

But  it  is  even  harder  when  it  is  considered  that  He  does  live  there.     He  gets  down  early — the 

the  public  outside  treats  all  such  changes  as  Armour  offices  start  the  day's  business  at  the 

wholly  insincere  and  jeers  lustily.  unholy  hour  of  seven — and  he  stays  until  the 

Of  the  three  big  men  in  the  packing  industry  afternoon  is  spent.     He  maintains  the  tradi- 

to-day  J.  Ogden  Armour  and  Louis  F.  Swift  are  tions  of  his  father  in  knowing  everything  that 

men  who  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  is  going  on  and  checking  up  on  all   results, 

tremendous  handicap  of  being  the  sons  of  rich  This  is   not   to  say  that  he  attempts  to  do 

men  and  have  become  rich  men  themselves,  everything    himself,  for  he  gives  the  widest 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  and  fullest  responsibility  to  all  of  the  mana- 

poor  boy  who  literally  fought  his  way  from  the  gers  and  continues  giving  it  in  ever  greater 

lowest  position  in  the  yards  to  the  highest,  measure  just  so  long  as  they  show  that  they 

These  three  men  present  extraordinarily  inter-  deserve  it. 

esting  personalities,  for  they  have  wholly  trans-         P.  D.  Armour  used  to  say:  "  I  made  mistakes 

formed  the  packing  business  against  every  odd  but  I  do  not  respond  to  encores."     In  that 

and  at  the  same  time  presented  whatever  de-  perfect  willingness   to  admit  errors   "J.  O." 

fense  they  could  to  the  attacks,  some  justified  follows  his  father.     In  most  other  respects  he 

and  some  unjustified,  that  had  been  almost  is  entirely  unlike  him.     "P.  D."  liked  to  pose 

continuously  waged  against  them.  as  a  rich  man;  he  liked  the  feeling  of  money. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  upon  and  he  liked  to  give  it  away.     He  had  one 

this  subject  let  me  say  right  here  lest  it  be  hundred  one-dollar  bills  put  on  his  desk  each 

thought  that  1  speak  too  favorably  of  the  pack-  morning  and  before  nightfall  he  had  usually 

ing  interests,  that  1  am,  and  wholly  disinterest-  managed  one  by  one  to  get  rid  of  them.     There 

edly,  in  favor  of  the  men  who  are  managing  is  nothing  of  that  in  J.  Ogden  Armour.     1  think 

these  big  interests,  that  I  like  their  ideals,  and  that  he  detests  being  rich.     I  am  not  sure  that 

that  I  have  yet  to  see  any  kind  of  organization  he  likes  b^ing  in  business  at  all,  for  his  nature 

or  regulation  propounded  which  will  not  detract  is  not  such  that  he  can  take  a  dilettante  interest, 

from  instead  of  add  to  their  efficiency,  and  He  considers  managing  that  business  his  job — • 

which  will  not  tend  eventually  to  lower  the  that  he  had  no  more  choice  in  taking  the  head 

quality  of  service  and  increase  the  price  of  the  of  Armour  &  Company  than  the  Prince  of  Wales 

product  to  the  consumer.  would  have  in  becoming  king.    Such  being  his 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  these  men,  and  particu-  job,  he  has  spent  all  his  life  first  in  fitting  him- 

larly  at  J.  Ogden  Armour  and  the  way  that  the  self  to  do  it  well  and  then  in  doing  it.     He  had 

Armour  business  was  founded  and  grew.     It  is  only  a  couple  of  years  in  Yale,  and  at  nineteen 

characteristic  of  the  industry  went  in  the  offices  as  a  billing  clerk.    His  father, 

having  an  antipathy  to  mollycoddles,  put  him 

MR.    ARMOUR,    THE    EXECUTIVE  .,  u     u     f  ^u  u      .-  •    u    •     *u        i          ^ 

through  all  of  the  roughest  jobs  m  the  place  try- 

J    OGDEN  ARMOUR  is  57  years  old  and  you  ing  to  find  out  if  he  could  make  the  young 

•    can    find    him    almost    any    day    in    the  man  quit.     He  could  not,  and  nineteen  years 

downtown  offices  of  Armour  &  Company  on  La  after  he  entered  the  place  young  Armour,  al- 

Salle  Street  in  Chicago.     You  can  not  only  find  though  he  was  not  by  that  time  so  very  young, 

him  but  also  if  you  can  present  a  moderately  became,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  head  of 

coherent  reason  for  seeing  him  you  can  see  him.  the  business.    He  has  since  brought  it,  with  very 

If  you  do  see  him  you  will  discover  not  what  is  able  assistance,  particularly  that  of  F.  Edson 
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White,  another  boy  who  grew  up  in  the  Armour  had  grown  to  such  proportions  by  1875  that 

service,  to  a  point  that  the  elder  Armour  could  my  father  moved  to  Chicago  to  take  personal 

never  have  dreamed  of.  charge    of    the    business.     With    him    came 

Michael  Cudahy,  superintendent  of  the  Plan- 

THE    BEGINNING   OF   ARMOUR    &   COMPANY  u:„4.^„   C    A  ..^             1^4-  ATI           i 

kmton  &  Armour  plant  at  Milwaukee,  to  act  as 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY  began  in  1867  but  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  plant.     It  is  of 

,   really  originated  four  years  earlier  when  interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Cudahy  became  a 

Philip  D.  Armour,  who  had  been  born  in  Stock-  partner  in  Armour  &  Company  in    1877  and 

bridge,NewYork,  had  gone  to  California  tomake  remained  in  the  firm  until  1890,  when  he  secured 

his  fortune  and  had  not  made  it.    But  having  possession  of  a  plant  at  Omaha  and  founded  and 

gotten  together  a  few  thousand  dollars,  he  be-  began  operations  under  the  name  of  Cudahy 

came  the  junior  partner  in  a  small  Milwaukee  Packing  Co." 
packing  concern  known  as  Plankinton  &  Layton, 

which  thereupon  changed  its  name  to  Plankinton  ™^  refrigerator  car 
&  Armour.  They  cured  and  packed  pork;  they  "  O  EVERAL  noteworthy  events  in  the  indus- 
handled  a  little  fresh  meat  but  scarcely  more  O  try  took  place  at  this  time.  Probably  the 
than  locally  and  only  in  winter.  They  did  most  important  was  the  utilization  by  the 
their  killing  and  curing  in  the  winter  and  sold  Armour  Packing  Company  of  the  newly  in- 
their  product  in  the  summer.  This  was  before  vented  refrigerator  cars  for  the  systematic 
the  days  of  refrigeration.  "P.  D."  came  on  marketing  of  fresh  beef.  My  father  saw  very 
to  Chicago  and  started  Armour  &  Company  clearly  that  the  refrigerator  car  was  the  'open 
as  a  subsidiary  to  Plankinton  &  Armour,  but  sesame'  to  a  business  of  tremendous  propor- 
Armour,  being  an  exceedingly  shrewd  buyer  and  tions,  that  it  linked  the  meat-producing  sec- 
trader,  soon  made  his  little  branch  bigger  than  tions  of  the  great  West  to  the  more  densely 
the  parent  company.  By  1868  they  had  a  populated  and  heavy  meat-consuming  centres 
capital  investment  of  $160,000.     Their  assets  in  the  East. 

now  exceed  half  a  billion  owing  to  the  policy  of  "  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as 

always  turning  back  into  the  corporation  more  an  adequate  fresh  beef  supply  in  the  East,  and 

of  the  profits  than  are  taken  out.     J.  Ogden  such  Western  beef  as  got  there,  went  alive  in 

Armour  recently  testified  that  up  until  191 9,  stock  cars.     Moving  cattle  from  the  prairies, 

87.90  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings  had  been  where  production  costs  were  low,  to  the  Eastern 

reinvested  in  the  business  and  only  12.10  per  centres  of  consumption  where  grazing  lands  did 

cent,  had  been  taken  out  for  the  private  use  of  not  exist,  entailed  transportation  which  was 

the  owners.     In   1869,  Simeon  B.  Armour,  a  both  poor  and  costly.    A  one-thousand-pound 

brother  of  P.  D.,  began  to  kill  cattle  at  Kansas  steer  so  transported  represented  550  pounds  of 

City  under  the  name  of  Plankinton  &  Armour,  dressed  meat  and  450  pounds  of  what  was  then 

This    firm    largely    pickled    its    products;    it  practically  all  waste,  but  which  figured  in  the 

later  became  the  Armour  Packing  Company  transportation  charges  for  all  that.     The  re- 

and   was    merged   with  Armour  &  Company  f rigerator  car  offered  a  way  to  get  beef  from  the 

in   1900.    Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  thus  sketches  West  to  the  East  even  in  summer  time,  and 

the  progress  of  the  business  during  its  next  Armour  &  Company  set  out  to  take  advantage 

period:  of  that  fact. 

"The  packing  business  was  still  largely  a  "  A  snag  was  encountered  at  the  very  outset, 

pickling  business  up  to  this  time,  despite  the  The  railroads  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  sugges- 

fact  that  the  refrigerator  car  had  been  invented  tion  that  they  build  refrigerator  cars  for  the 

in  1868  and  given  a  tryout  in  1869,  when  dresse-d  transportation  of  fresh  meat.     Whether  it  was 

beef  was  shipped  to  Boston  during  the  winter  because  they  feared  a  loss  of  revenue  as  a  result 

months  following  the  first  consolidation  of  a  of  a  diminution  of  the  traffic  in  live  animals 

through-line  railway  from  Chicago  to  the  At-  between  the  ranges  of  the  West  and  the  cities 

lantic  coast.  of  the  East,  or  whether  it  was  merely  reticence 

"  In  1872  Armour  &  Company  moved  their  about  trying  out  a  newfangled  idea,  at  any  rate 

Chicago  plant  into  the  Union  Stock  Yards  which  they  refused  to  add  refrigerator  cars  to  their 

had  grown  rapidly  after  their  establishment  in  equipment. 

1865,  snd  in  1874  my  father  built  the  first  large  "No  amount  of  reasoning  or  pleading  moved 

chill  room  in  the  world.    Armour  &  Company  them  and  eventually  Armour  &  Company  were 
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compelled  to  build  their  own  fleet  of  refrigerator 
cars. 

"  Business  expanded  rapidly  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  refrigerator  car  due  to  the  novel 
opportunity  of  eating  fresh  meat  in  what  was 
then  considered  the  'off  season'." 

The  refrigerator  car  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  packing  business  as  we  know  it  to-day  be- 
cause were  it  not  for  the  refrigeration  the  big 
packer  could  not  exist.  Before  this  time  the 
main  business  of  the  larger  packers  was  to  cure 
meat  and  pack  it  for  transportation.  They 
could  not  ship  fresh  meat  to  any  distance. 
They  had  to  ship  the  Western  cattle  to  the 
East  alive,  which  is  a  very  expensive  process,  for 
not  only  do  the  cattle  shrink  in  weight  but  also 
freight  had  to  be  paid  on  about  twice  as  much 
meat  as  could  be  sold.  The  balance  of  the  steer 
was  waste.  The  refrigerator  car  changed  all 
that.  It  permitted  the  fattening  of  cattle  where 
the  corn  was  cheapest  and  then  sending  on  to 
the  market  only  the  edible  portion.  The  con- 
sumer had  to  pay  the  freight  only  on  what  he 
ate  and  not  on  what  was  thrown  away.  The 
Western  packers  could  thus  deliver  dressed 
beef  at  a  price  lower  than  the  local  slaughterer. 
That  was  the  beginning. 

THE    BY-PRODUCTS   MARKET 

WHAT  are  now  the  big  packers  began  to 
grow  bigger.  They  had  on  their  hands, 
however,  thousands  of  tons  of  waste,  which, 
it  is  true,  was  sold,  but  for  trifling  sums.  Out 
of  this  waste  has  literally  grown  the  packing 
business,  so  that  now  the  profit  is  in  the  sale  of 
materials  made  out  of  the  by-product  instead  of 
in  the  sale  of  meat.  First  they  found  a  market 
for  beef  suet  by  beginning  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine.  Then  they  found  ways  of  using 
blood,  bones,  and  the  meat  scrap.  Then  they 
went  into  the  glue  business  and  later  into  mak- 
ing pepsin  and  beef  extract.  They  put  all 
kinds  of  meat  products  in  tinned  form  and  so 
on  until  to-day  not  a  single  scrap  of  any  kind 
of  an  animal  that  is  killed  in  one  of  the  larger 
packing  houses  goes  to  waste.  This  has  led 
into  other  lines,  for  the  by-products  as  thus 
converted  had  to  be  sold,  which  meant  the 
building  up  of  sales  organizations.  Then  these 
sales  organizations  had  to  be  kept  busy,  which 
meant  the  taking  on  of  complete  lines.  For 
instance,  to  market  the  beef  juice  necessitated  a 
sales  organization  that  visited  drug  stores. 
These  salesmen  found  that  not  only  could  they 
sell  more  than  beef  juice  but  also  that  they  could 


better  sell  this  beef  juice  if  they  could  present 
a  fairly  full  line  of  soda-fountain  requisites, 
which  led  to  the  manufacture  of  grape  juice, 
the  purchase  of  the  Coca-Cola  plant,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  lines,  unrelated  to  meats  yet  related 
to  the  salesmen's  activities.  Part  of  the  refuse 
went  into  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer;  the  sales 
agents  for  fertilizer  found  that  it  was  necessary 
also  for  them  to  be  able  to  sell  potash.  The 
manufacture  of  soap  was  a  logical  method  of 
utilizing  fats.  Soap  requires  perfume;  a  soap 
salesman  can  just  as  well  sell  perfume,  so  per- 
fume was  taken  up.  The  company  established 
branch  offices  with  refrigerators  all  over  the 
country  with  supply  trucks  to  local  dealers. 
The  meat  salesmen  were  often  asked  to  order 
various  grocery  products  for  the  convenience  of 
the  local  man  and  have  them  transported  on  the 
company  trucks.  This  led  to  taking  on  grad- 
ually lines  of  grains  and  groceries  and  finally 
into  almost  every  kind  of  food  product,  some 
of  which  the  company  manufactured  and  in 
some  of  which  they  acted  as  jobbers. 

FEDERAL   OBJECTION 

IT  IS  this  development  into  lines  which  are  not 
at  all  by-products  of  the  packing  industry 
but  which  aim  to  utilize  the  vacant  time  of 
salesmen  and  the  vacant  space  in  transporta- 
tion that  has  lately  been  objected  to  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  packers  are 
now  engaged  in  separating  themselves  from  a 
certain  number  of  these  sidelines,  although, 
from  the  standpoint  of  service  to  the  consumer, 
it  is  undoubtedly  more  economical  for  him  to 
pay  only  the  charges  of  a  part-time  instead  of  a 
full-time  salesman,  and  to  have  the  advantage 
of  greater  lot  shipments. 

There  is  a  whole  history  in  itself  in  the  logical 
growth  of  meat  packing  into  a  general  food- 
supply  organization.  The  history  of  each  of 
the  packers  has  followed  more  or  less  along  the 
lines  that  1  have  sketched.  Some  have  gone 
farther  in  one  direction  and  some  farther  in 
another.  They  are  all  as  might  be  expected 
sellers  of  hides  and  some  of  them  are  tanners 
and  sell  leather.  Wilson  &  Company  also 
make  and  sell  sporting  goods  because  so  much 
animal  product,  particularly  gut,  leather,  and 
hair,  is  used  in  making  certain  articles  for 
sporting  purposes.  The  perfection  of  their 
system  of  distribution  led  many  of  them  into 
fish,  and  so  on  through  almost  every  kind  of 
article,  for  when  one  conscientiously  endeavors 
to  use  not  only  every  bit  of  material  that  comes 
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into  his  place  but  every  bit  of  the  time  of  sales-  Co. — for  packer  presidents  like  to  have  their 
men  and  of  the  capacity  for  distribution  there  own  names  on  the  companies  they  direct, 
begins  a  chain  that  is  all  but  endless.  Wilson  you  can  also  see  at  almost  any  time  you 
Louis  F.  Swift  is  the  titular  head  of  Swift  &  care  to  seek  him  out  in  his  offices  in  the  stock- 
Co.  which  was  founded  by  his  father  C.  F.  Swift  yards,  and  when  you  have  found  him  you  will 
about  forty  years  ago.  He,  too,  had  the  dis-  be  astounded  at  his  absolutely  perfect  control 
advantage  of  being  born  rich  and  he,  too,  over-  of  himself.  He  has  no  "side,"  no  mannerisms 
came  that  handicap,  although  without  the 'same  of  any  kind,  is  absolutely  frank  and  extraordin- 
difficulties  as  confronted  J.  Ogden  Armour,  for  arily  likeable.  But  one  does  feel  a  slight  temp- 
the  elder  Swift  had  not  the  pronounced  charac-  tation  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  destroy  his 
ter  of  the  elder  Armour.  And  because  he  had  poise — not  pose,  but  well-balanced  poise, 
not  so  hard  a  task  to  make  his  personality  felt,  However,  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have 
Swift  is,  perhaps,  a  little  less  in  the  public  mind  known  him  under  every  and  all  circumstances — 
as  a  human  character  than  is  Armour,  but  at  the  and  he  has  taken  many  hard  knocks  of  many 
same  time  he  will  undoubtedly  become  better  different  kinds — that  whatever  else  you  may  be 
known  and  within  a  very  short  time.  able  to  do  to  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  there  is  one 

thing  that  you  cannot  do — make  him  act  or 
look  as  though  any  emergency  were  on.^ 

THE  third  outstanding  member  of  the  lead-  These    five    big    companies — all    of    them 

ing  three  of  the  "Big  Five"  is  Thomas  E.  extend  throughout  the  world — are  in  compe- 

Wilson,  and  there  does  not  exist  a  more  remark-  tition  and  they  have  no  thought  of  combining 

able  young  man  in  this  country  to-day,  or  a  into  a  monopoly  either   secretly  or  openly, 

man  with  a  more  remarkable  record  for  over-  They  know  that  as  long  as  grass  grows,  meat 

coming  odds  than  Wilson.     1  say '*  young  man  "  cannot  be  monopolized.     They  do  not  fight 

— he  is  fifty-one,  but  that  is  young  in  business,  each  other  for  no  one  of  them  is  strong  enough 

Wilson,  years  ago,  was  a  clerk  in  a  railway  office  to  win  such  a  fight — it  would  be  a  Kilkenny  Cat 

in  Chicago.     Morris  &  Co.  needed  a  man  to  affair;  and,  if  one  could  win,  he  would  not  have 

check  cars;  the  railway  office  sent  a  man,  but  anything  when  he  had  won.     The  business  of 

in  a  few  days  he  came  back  disgusted  with  the  the  country  is  so  large  that  each  of  them  is 

mud  and  the  smells  of  the  stockyards.     (It  is,  pressed  to  the  utmost  to  care  for  what  he  has 

by  the  way,  rank  heresy  to  say  that  the  stock-  and  to  find  money  to  extend  for  the  new  business 

yards  are  not  altogether  lovely — but  I  have  not  offered.     They  do  not  have  to  steal  business, 

been  able  to  see  them  as  such.)     Wilson  said  Their  chief  concern  in  life  is  not  monopoly 

that  he  would  like  to  give  the  job  a  try.     They  but  to  make  a  profit  on  the  business  that 

sent  him  over;  he  not  only  liked  the  job  but  he  they    do    turn.     Last    year,    although    their 

liked  the  business  so  much  that  he  started  in  to  total  earnings  were  around  six  hundred  million 

learn  all  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  for  many  dollars  on  a  total  business  of  three  and  a  half 

years  he  averaged  fourteen  hours  a  day,  seven  billions,  the  average  profit  per  dollar  of  product 

days  a  week  in  the  yards.     Nelson  Morris  no-  sold  was  only  eighty-three  one-hundredths  of  a 

ticed  him  and  soon  Wilson  was  nearly  running  cent.     This  is  a  lower  margin  per  dollar  than 

Morris  &  Co.     He  has  a  way  of  running  things  any  other  really  successful  business  that  1  know 

without  any  one  noticing  the  fact.     Then  he  of,  and  on  such  a  margin  it  is  possible  to  make 

became  president  of  Morris  &  Co.  and  then  the  a  good  average  profit  per  year  only  by  the  clos- 

New  York  bankers  who  had  bought  the  Sulz-  est  possible  watching  of  small  items  and  the 

berger  holdings  asked  him  to  become  president  pushing  forward  of  the  dollar  through  as  many 

of  that  company  under  the  name  of  Wilson  &  sales  as  possible. 
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The  President-elect.    Chosen  by  the  largest  plurality  received  b\'  any  candidate  since  Recon- 
struction, he  will  have  the  support  of  adequate  Republican  majorities  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  thus  assuring  a  return  to  responsible  part\'  government 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


IT  IS  not  a  difficult  task  to  interpret  the  un- 
paralleled victory  that  has  been  won  by 
Senator  Harding.  That  victory  was  not  a 
personal  triumph  for  the  Republican  candi- 
date and  still  less  was  it  a  party  triumph 
for  the  Republicans.  Had  the  nation  been 
voting  upon  either  of  these  points  independ- 
ently, it  is  not  impossible  that  the  result 
would  have  been  quite  different.  The  masses 
were  not  even  registering  their  verdict  upon 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  predominant 
issue  of  the  campaign,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  election  was,  indeed,  a  great  and  solemn 
referendum,  but  not  in  the  sense  which  Mr. 
Wilson  had  in  mind  when  he  first  gave  currency 
to  that  phrase.  1 1  was  a  great  and  solemn  refer- 
endum upon  President  Wilson  himself.  The 
people  had  their  first  untrammeled  opportunity 
to  express  their  convictions  concerning  the 
policies  which,  in  the  last  six  years,  have  con- 
trolled the  Administration,  and  they  have  re- 
pudiated them  with  an  emphasis  for  which  there 
is  no  precedent  in  our  history. 

To  the  political  philosopher,  therefore,  the 
election  is  interesting  chiefly  for  the  light  that 
it  sheds  upon  the  present  moral  and  mental 
conceptions  of  the  American  people.  The 
phrase  is  somewhat  over-used,  yet  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  ''mass  psychology" — ^such  a 
phenomenon  as  a  national  state  of  mind.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  nation  can  think  so  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  same  direction,  that  the  Atlantic 
Coast  can  make  itself  so  at  one  with  the  Pa- 
cific, and  that  the  urban  and  industrial  centres 
can  agree  so  whole-heartedly  with  the  rural 
and  the  agricultural,  shows  the  existence  of  a 


deep-seated,  unanimous  conviction  on  a  sub- 
ject which  has  profoundly  stirred  them.  What 
then,  is  this  thing  to  which  all  sections,  all 
classes,  and  both  sexes  are  apparently  so  op- 
posed? 

A  complete  answer  to  this  question  would 
demand  an  analysis  of  American  history  for  the 
last  six  years.  Probably  the  most  fundamen- 
tal of  all  Mr.  Wilson's  lapses  is  that  he  failed 
to  play  true  to  the  idea  of  leadership  which 
proved  so  attractive  to  the  American  elector- 
ate in  191 2.  The  one  thing  for  which  Mr.  Wil- 
son stood  most  conspicuously  was  his  concep- 
tion that  leadership  was  indispensable  to 
success  in  a  democracy.  His  career  as  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  had  strongly  illustrated  the 
principle  which  he  had  always  insisted  on  in  his 
writings — that  the  governing  force  in  a  dem- 
ocracy is  public  opinion,  and  that  the  real 
business  of  a  governor,  or  of  a  president,  is  to 
make  this  opinion  effective  in  administration 
and  in  legislation.  That  Mr.  Wilson,  for  the 
first  two  years,  upheld  this  principle,  is  a  truth 
which  even  his  bitterest  detractors  must  admit. 
The  tangible  results  were  a  series  of  reforms  that 
made  him,  in  his  earliest  years,  probably  the 
most  successful  of  any  President  since  the  Civil 
War.  Such  an  accomplishment  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Law  in  itself  was  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  the  confidence  that  the  people  had 
manifested  in  him.  The  repeal  of  the  Panama 
Tolls  legislation  gave  the  American  Govern- 
ment a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  honesty 
which  It  had  not  always  enjoyed  in  foreign 
countries.  Even  in  a  policy  which  is  now  seen 
to  have  been  a  mistake,  Mr.  Wilson's  attempt 
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The  Vice-President-elect,  whom  President-elect  Harding  has  promised  to  invite  to  a  share  in 
the  deliberations  of  his  Cabinet  and  otherwise  to  have  an  active  part  in  the  Government, 
which  will  give  a  novel  significance  to  an  officer  hitherto  entirely  overshadowed  by  the 

President 
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to  apply  idealism  to  the  solution  of  so  practical  idea  which  was  not  only  a  psychological  mon- 

a  problem  as  that  presented  by  Mexico,  the  strosity,  but  one  which,  when  dissected  to  its 

President,  in  those  early  days,  had  the  support  moral    implications,    was    infinitely    base.     It 

of  American  public  opinion.     For  the  first  two  simply  meant  that  Americans  should  make  no 

years,  that  is,  the  President  was  a  great  leader  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.     Who- 

of  a  great  democracy;  he  was  the  real  eloquent  ever  before  gave  such  advice  to  Americans? 

voice  of  the  American  people;   he  spoke  its  The  rest  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Presidency  has  all 

desires,  its  aspirations,  and,  so  far  as  a  single  the  elements  of  drama  in  that  it  is  the  picture 

man  could  be  America,  Woodrow  Wilson  was  of  a  great  conflict — that  of  the  American  people, 

America.  on  the  one  hand,  attempting  to  exert  itself  for 

Mr.  Wilson's  Greatest  Mistake  righteousness    and  that  of  the  President,  on 

the  other  hand,  attemptmg  to  lead  it  m  un- 

T  HE  change  came  with  the  outbreak  of  the  worthy  courses.     The  tremendous  power  given 
World  War.      From  the  day  the  German  the   President   by   the   Constitution,   and  the 
armies  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  great  and  wholesome  respect  which  the  Ameri- 
American  President  ceased  to  be  the  spokesman  can  people  entertain  for  that  same  Constitu- 
of  his  country.  On  that  day  the  American  people  tion,    for    a    time    prevented    public    opinion 
almost  unanimously  registered  its  judgment;  from  expressing  itself  in  action.     In  the  face  of 
and  that  judgment  was  a  condemnation  of  the  a  national   demand   for  preparedness,    if  for 
most  frightful  assault  ever  made  upon  every-  nothing  else  as  a  protection  against  a  danger 
thing  which  is  dearest  to  the  American  mind  that  was  daily   becoming  more   terrible,   the 
and  heart.     In  every  form   in  which   public  President  made  a  convinced  pacifist  Secretary 
opinion  can  be  tested — the  press,  the  pulpit,  of  War,  and  kept  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  a 
the  universities,  the  labor  unions — the  great  man  whose  chief  ambition  it  apparently  was 
American  masses  placed  themselves  on  the  side  to  make  the  Navy  impotent  as  a  fighting  ma- 
of  the  Allies.     Only  here  and  there  a  few  scat-  chine.     In  the  face  of  a  need  of  leadership  in  all 
tering  minorities  found  themselves  in  company  departments  of  Government,  the  President  dis- 
with  the  Prussians.     The  so-called  intellectual  played  an  almost  Puck-like  tendency  to  mali- 
pacifists,  the  small  but  noisy  elements  in  our  cious   mischief  and   surrounded   himself  with 
"foreign"  population  whose  chief  sustenance  advisers  very  many  of  whom  were  unfit  to  have 
is  the  hyphen,   the  enemies  of  preparedness,  a  serious    influence  in  national  afl'airs.     It  is 
the  haters  of  Great  Britain,  the  believers  in  hardly  necessary  to  catalogue  once  more  all  the 
an   impossible    isolation — these    little    groups,  items  in  the  indictment.     They  are  fresh  in  the 
none  of  them  representing  the  United  States  public  memory,  which  will  not  readily  forget 
even  in  a  moderate  degree  but  all  of  them  ex-  them.    That  the  American  spirit  was  able  at  last 
tremely  vocal   and  some  of  them  insidiously  to  assert  itself  against  the  obstinacy  which  ruled 
financed,  were  the  only  ones   that  spoke  out  at  its  head,  is  a  final  tribute  to  the  unconquer- 
in  the  interest  of  the  Kaiser.     The  clear-seeing  able  power  which  public  opinion  really  possesses 
American  intellect,  however,  had  little  difficulty  in.  an  educated  democracy.     It  was  this  public 
in  penetrating  all  the  sophisms  of  Potsdam,  and  opinion  which  forced  the  Administration  into 
in  discerning  the  real  from  the  false.     Unfortu-  war  against  its  own  will  and  which,  after  the 
nately  for  his  place  in  history,  Mr.  Wilson  was  declaration,     forced     the    Administration    to 
one  of  those  who  at  first  saw  no  moral  issue  in  fight — also  against  its  will.     Many  years  ago 
the  World  War.     In  private  conversation  he  Walter  Bagehot  declared  that  the  greatest  evi- 
declared  that  both  sides  were  equally  guilty  dence  of  the  wonderful  political  capacity  of 
and  that  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  out-  the   American    people   was    that    they    could 
come  if  either  side   should  win  an   absolute  make  their  Constitution  work.     He  wrote  that 
victory.     This  was  the  most  gigantic  and  the  "the  people  of  Massachusetts    Bay  can  sue- 
most  tragical  mistake  ever  made  by  an  Ameri-  ceed  with   any  form  of  government."     That 
can    statesman.     And    the    significant    thing,  Americans  were  able  to  perform  such  marvels 
from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Wilson's  political  in  the  war  and  that,  with  the  instruments  they 
principles,  was  that  it  utterly  conflicted  with  had  to  use,  they  were  able  to  save  the  world 
American    public    opinion.     The    Presidential  from  a  victorious  savagery,  strikingly  confirms 
judgment  found  expression  in  such  phrase  as  Bagehot's  diagnosis, 
"neutrality    in    thought    and    in    deed"— an  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  Americans 
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"  Three  billion  dollars  a  year  for  five  years, "  says  Dr.  Claxton,  "  is  what  the  schools  of  the 
country  must  have,  to  meet  their  plain  obligations."  This  amount,  in  his  estimation,  is  not 
too  much  to  cover  a  proper  increase  of  pay  to  teachers,  the  expenses  necessary  for  the 
needed  expansion  of  kindergarten  and  high  schools,  the  new  construction  necessary,  and  the 

requirements  of  institutions  of  higher  education  [Seepage  167I 
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themselves  have  been  debating  this  point. 
Has  President  Wilson  represented  their  ideals 
or  has  he  not?  The  election  of  1916  seemed  at 
the  time  almost  to  sustain  the  President's 
policy.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
that  the  Republican  candidate  in  that  cam- 
paign represented  the  national  viewpoint  no 
better  than  did  the  Democratic.  Even  in 
face  of  Mr.  Hughes's  timid  and  meaningless 
oratory  the  national  revulsion  from  Wilsonism 
almost  carried  him  into  the  Presidency.  In 
1918  the  electorate  had  its  first  chance  to  ex- 
press itself  and  did  so  in  convincing  fashion. 
The  opinion  that  was  rendered  in  November 
of  this  year  shows  that  the  resentment,  so 
manifest  in  1918,  has  merely  become  intensified 
with  the  passing  of  time.  National  pride  has 
apparently  suffered  a  wound  from  the  Wilson- 
ian  war  policy  from  which  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  recover.  As  more  and  more  of  the  truth 
becomes  known  the  bitterness  at  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  our  representation  in  the  greatest  crisis 
of  modern  history  becomes  stronger. 

No  Verdict  on  Harding  or  the  League 

YET  the  fact  remains  that  the  Presidential 
election  was  merely  a  vote  of  "no  con- 
fidence" in  the  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration; it  was  not  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Republicans.  This  is  the  all-important  con- 
sideration which  Mr.  Harding  and  his  associ- 
ates must  take  to  heart.  Neither  the  person- 
alities of  the  candidates,  nor  the  so-called  issues 
about  which  there  was  so  much  newspaper  dis- 
cussion, had  much  influence  with  the  voters. 
Mr.  Harding  showed  up  to  better  advantage 
than  Mr.  Cox  under  the  revealing  stress  of  the 
campaign;  yet,  as  a  guide  in  national  matters, 
he  is  still  an  untried  quantity.  Charming  as 
he  may  be  in  his  personal  relations,  dignified 
as  was  his  bearing  under  circumstances  more 
trying  than  most  candidates  are  compelled  to 
endure,  sensible  as  were  many  of  his  campaign 
utterances,  tremendous  as  has  been  his  elec- 
toral triumph,  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  certain  suspicion  is  attached  to  his 
success.  That  suspicion  is  that  he  was  se- 
lected by  the  most  discredited  elements  in  his 
own  party  because  they  believed  that  he  would 
most  pliantly  serve  their  purposes.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cox  had  been  the  personal 
selection  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  associate 
Tammanies  of  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Indi- 
ana, not  much  stress  could  with  any  finesse 


be  laid  upon  this  fact  in  the  campaign;  now 
that  Mr.  Harding  has  attained  the  Presidency, 
however,  the  circumstances  of  his  nomination 
will  rise  to  plague  him.  The  American  people 
thought  that  they  had  disposed  of  the  "Old 
Guard"  in  1912  and  1916.  But  the  "Old 
Guard"  has  now  placed  its  favorite  son  in  the 
White  House.  Of  course,  Mr.  Harding  has 
won,  not  by  the  support  of  this  group,  but  in 
spite  of  it.  The  elements  which  influenced  his 
selection  as  the  Republican  standard-bearer 
were  hardly  considered  by  the  mass  of  voters, 
or  else  the  circumstances  were  relegated  to  un- 
importance in  the  minds  of  an  electorate  which 
was  determined  to  repudiate  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  election  of  1920  signalizes  the  closing 
of  the  breach  that  was  made  in  1912.  Nearly 
all  the  Progressive  leaders  of  that  day  have 
come  to  his  support  now;  practically  the  entire 
mass  of  Progressive  voters  are  now  on  his  side. 
Mr.  Harding  thus  has  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing together  again  the  several  wings  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  making  that  party  a  posi- 
tive force.  The  readiness  with  which  he  rises 
to  this  opportunity  will  be  the  real  test  of  his 
statesmanship.  One  of  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign cries  was  that  Mr.  Harding  would  ab- 
dicate the  Presidential  leadership  to  the  Pen- 
roses,  the  Smoots,  the  Lodges,  and  the  others 
who  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  devasta- 
tion of  191 2.  It  seems  incredible  that  even  so 
conservative  a  man  as  Mr.  Harding  unquestion- 
ably is,  could  contemplate  any  such  plunge 
into  darkness  as  this.  New  leaders  are  every 
day  rising  in  the  Republican  ranks  who  promise 
the  party  a  much  brighter  future.  Such  are 
Mr.  Hoover,  Governor  Lowden,  Governor 
Allen  of  Kansas,  Governor  Coolidge,  General 
Wood;  even  men  like  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Root, 
though  ordinarily  regarded  as  representing 
old-fashioned  Republicanism,  have  acquired 
a  new  fame  in  the  last  two  years  and  may  now 
be  regarded  as  standing  for  an  unselfish  and 
enlightened  public  policy.  Most  of  the  "new 
men"  in  the  Republican  ranks  are  compara- 
tively young,  Mr.  Harding  is  himself  only  55; 
in  the  course  of  nature  the  leaders  of  191 2  must 
soon  pass  from  the  scene — the  moment  has  come 
for  reorganization.  There  is  food  for  thought 
in  the  fact  that  Senator  Harding  is  our  first 
President  since  i860  who  was  born  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  A  new  era  has  cer- 
tainly dawned;  whether  Mr.  Harding  has 
grasped  this  fact  will  become  apparent  when 
he  announces  his  cabinet  selections. 
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Ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

YET  it  is  clear  that,  strong  as  the  new 
Administration  in  Washington  may  be, 
there  are  plenty  of  difficulties  ahead. 
The  Republicans  have  held  together  in  the 
immediate  work  of  destroying  the  enemy,  but 
they  now  have  before  them  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult task  than  that.  They  are  called  upon 
to  hold  their  own  forces  intact  to  solve  the  ex- 
asperating domestic  and  foreign  problems  that 
confront  them.  They  have  destroyed  the  foe  so 
completely  that  there  is  no  one  to  quarrel  with 
outside  the  ranks;  the  forthcoming  struggle 
will  take  place  within  their  own  breastworks. 
And  the  elements  of  discord  are  plentiful 
enough.  Yet  the  time  has  now  come  for  Mr. 
Harding  to  cope  with  a  situation  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 
itself.  In  the  last  year  the  Republican  Party 
has  presented  a  humiliating  spectacle  in  the 
cringing  attitude  that  it  has  observed  to  a 
small  minority,  headed  by  Senators  Borah  and 
Johnson.  Just  what  strength  this  coterie 
possessed,  either  in  its  own  moral  or  intellec- 
tual character  or  in  its  following,  has  been  a 
mystery.  One  of  its  leaders,  Senator  Johnson, 
conducted  a  pre-convention  campaign — a  cam- 
paign which  represented  an  attempt  to  herd 
all  elements  of  industrial  hate  and  racial  unrest 
— that  should  in  itself  have  destroyed  him  as  a 
leading  element  in  any  political  party.  That 
President  Harding  should  endure  any  dictation 
from  this  group  is  hardly  believable.  Any  de- 
sire to  temporize  with  such  men  in  the  hope  of 
maintaining  harmony  would  be  a  mistake  and 
in  itself  would  lessen  the  confidence  which  is 
now  undoubtedly  felt  in  the  forthcoming  admin- 
istration. The  election  is  not  an  endorsement 
of  the  foreign  policy  for  which  these  gentlemen 
have  stood;  their  advice  in  these  matters  is 
not  valuable,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
new  President  to  find  guidance  in  other  quarters. 

Mr.  Harding  for  Reconstructing  the 
League 

THE  first  duty  will  be  to  dispose  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  to  decide  what 
part  the  United  States  is  to  play  in  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  world.  Despite  the  attempts 
made  to  distort  Mr.  Harding's  attitude  on  these 
points,  his  policy, as  announced  in  thecampaign, 
is  fairly  clear,  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
If  Mr.  Harding  became  involved  in  confusion 
in  his  campaign  discussions  it  was  probably 


not  so  much  because  he  had  any  desire  to  mis- 
lead the  public,  but  because  the  subject  itself 
was  exceedingly  difficult  and  confused.  Mr. 
Cox  has  made  just  as  many  conflicting  state- 
ments and  perhaps  for  the  same  reason.  In- 
deed, any  American  who  can  glance  across  the 
Atlantic  and  say,  in  a  few  crisp  sentences,  just 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it,  would  give  a 
sign,  not  of  supreme  wisdom,  but  of  supreme 
mental  shallowness.  The  important  thing  to 
do  is  to  recognize  that  the  United  States  has 
inescapable  duties  to  perform  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  world,  to  bring  together  the  best 
national  minds  to  study  these  problems  and 
seriously  to  start  to  work  at  them.  Senator 
Harding  has  given  every  indication  that  such 
is  his  programme.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  he  made  one  seri- 
ous mistake,  in  his  statement  that  he  would 
sign  a  Congressional  resolution  establishing 
peace  with  Germany.  Senator  Harding  did 
not  announce  that  he  would  make  a  separate 
peace,  but  the  logical  interpretation  of  his 
attitude  made  such  a  course  inevitable.  In 
his  most  important  speech,  that  of  August 
28th,  Mr.  Harding  tacitly  withdrew  from  this 
position,  saying  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
making  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  He 
also  declared  that  he  favored  an  association  of 
nations,  or  a  league,  for  the  maintenance  of 
permanent  peace;  and  that  he  favored  a  gather- 
ing of  the  ablest  men  of  all  nations  to  frame 
such  an  association.  His  opponents  eagerly 
seized  upon  a  later  utterance  at  Des  Moines, 
in  which  Mr.  Harding  declared  that  he  wished 
to  free  America  from  "all  obligations,'*  as  a 
sign  that  he  had  again  repudiated  a  "league" 
or  an  "association";  but  this  was  a  perversion 
of  his  statement,  for  Mr.  Harding  was  referring, 
not  to  "obligations"  under  a  general  league, 
but  to  the  "obligations"  created  by  Article  X 
— an  article  to  which  Mr.  Harding  was  opposed 
and  to  which  the  American  people  are  appar- 
ently opposed.  The  programme  that  Mr. 
Harding  should  adopt  is  now  clear.  The  Sen- 
ate should  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles; 
this  ratification  necessarily  includes  the  League; 
a  stipulation  should  be  added  that  the  League 
in  its  present  form  is  not  approved,  that  it 
must  be  amended,  and  that  a  new  council  of 
the  nations  must  be  called  to  amend  it.  Any- 
one who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
conditions  in  Europe  and  the  eagerness  of 
Europe  for  our  cooperation,  knows  that  such  a 
programme  would  be  at  once  acceptable. 
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One  Hundred  and  Five  Million  of  Us  Thus,  had  the  rate  of  the  preceding  decade 

been  maintained,  or  had  that  rate  shown  the 

THE  publication  of  the  census  statistics  steady  increase  which  has  been  almost  the 
invariably  arouses  a  certain  disappoint-  general  rule,  we  should  now  be  a  nation  of 
ment;  and  this  is  not  confined  to  1 10,000,000  or  1 15,000,000  inhabitants.  To  this 
cities  and  towns  whose  growth  has  not  kept  extent,  but  to  this  extent  only,  is  our  develop- 
pace  with  the  enthusiastic  tabulations  of  the  ment  in  ten  years  disappointing;  for  the  addi- 
local  press,  but  extends  to  the  nation  as  a  tion  of  nearly  14,000,000  is  by  no  means  an 
whole.  Americans  are  still  too  much  inclined  insignificant  matter.  It  is  only  when  we 
to  worship  mere  bigness;  the  official  statement,  compare  our  population  with  that  of  other 
therefore,  that  the  population  of  the  continental  countries  that  the  magnitude  of  this  achieve- 
United  States  amounts  to  105,683,108  has  ment  is  really  emphasized.  In  the  last  ten 
struck  them  at  first  as  an  inadequate  statistical  years  we  have  added  to  our  population  a  nation 
summary  of  national  greatness.  A  curious  almost  as  large  as  Spain  and  one  which  is  twice 
mental  habit  partly  explains  this  dissatisfac-  as  large  as  Belgium.  The  Netherlands  is  gen- 
tion.  As  soon  as  our  numbers  are  officially  erally  regarded  as  a  thriving  and  vigorous 
ascertained,  the  national  mind  immediately  country,  yet  it  does  not  contain  half  as  many 
estimates  the  size  which  we  shall  reach  at  the  people  as  is  our  increase  for  this  same  period, 
end  of  the  forthcoming  decade,  and  then  un-  In  ten  years  three  Norways  and  three  Swedens 
consciously  assumes  that  estimate  as  the  have  been  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and 
existing  population.  Thus  for  the  last  ten  six  Denmarks  have  added  their  fortunes  to  our 
years  we  have  been  describing  ourselves  as  a  own.  If  we  go  back  twenty  years,  the  numeri- 
nation  of  100,000,000  or  105,000,000  people;  cal  advancement  which  the  United  States  is 
yet  all  this  time  our  official  population,  as  it  making  is  even  more  striking,  for  since  1900 
had  been  determined  at  the  census  of  19 10,  our  population  has  increased  by  30,000,000 — • 
was  something  more  than  91,000,000.  Evi-  which  in  itself  is  a  nation  almost  as  large  as 
dently  the  present  census  enumerators  have  France  or  Italy.  Since  1890  we  have  in- 
succeeded  in  substantiating  the  unofficial  creased  by  43,000,000  people — a  population 
estimates  of  the  press  and  our  public  men.  The  which  is  practically  as  large  as  that  of  the  pres- 
corrected  count  shows  that,  in  ten  years,  the  ent  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
American  nation  has  increased  by  nearly  Ireland.  If  rapid  growth  is  in  itself  an  evidence 
14,000,000  souls.  In  view  of  the  forces  which  of  vitality,  there  are  apparently  few  signs  of 
have  controlled  American  life  in  the  last  ten  degeneration  in  the  American  Republic, 
years  this  growth  is  fairly  astonishing.  Those 

forces  are  of  a  nature  which  decrease  popula-  Increase  by  the  Birth  Rate 
tion,  rather  than  increase  it,  and  this  has  been 

their  effect  in   nearly   every    civilized   world  TN  THE  past  the  development  of  our  popula- 


I 


except  the  United  States.  For  at  least  five  of  I  tion  has  alarmed  many  observers;  they 
these  ten  years  immigration  almost  entirely  JL  have  insisted  that  the  quality  was  by  no 
ceased.  For  two  of  them  a  large  part  of  our  means  keeping  pace  with  the  quantity;  and 
young  and  vigorous  population  was  engaged,  they  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  main 
not  in  marrying  and  raising  families,  but  in  stimulus  has  been  provided  by  our  immigra- 
preparing  for  war  and  in  actually  waging  it.  In  tion  and  by  immigration  of  a  decidedly  *'in- 
this  same  period  the  influenza  epidemic,  one  of  ferior"  kind.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  im- 
the  most  destructive  in  our  history,  swept  the  portant  that  the  increase  of  the  last  ten  years 
entire  nation  and  took  a  heavy  toll  of  life.  Yet  has  been  caused,  not  by  immigration,  but  by 
these  several  disintegrating  influences  did  not  the  birth  rate.  Our  accessions  from  immi- 
succeed  in  stopping  our  growth;  all  they  accom-  gration — and  these  figures  represent  the  dif- 
plished  was  to  produce  a  slight  diminution  in  ference  between  those  who  came  in  and  those 
its  rate.  From  1900  to  19 10  the  population  in-  who  went  out — amounted  to  approximately 
creased  at  the  rate  of  21  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  3,733,000.  Our  accessions  from  the  excess  of 
decade  which  has  just  closed  we  advanced  at  the  births  over  deaths  reached  something  more 
rate  of  about  15  per  cent.  A  similar  fall  in  rate  than  10,000,000.  The  Census  Bureau  reports 
took  place  in  the  decade  from  i860  to  1870,  the  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
period  that  covered  the  Civil  War.  creases  of  itself  at  the  rate  of  about  i  per  cent. 
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a  year,  which,  being  compounded,  is  at  the 
rate  of  10.5  for  the  decade.  That  the  birth 
rate  in  the  United  States,  especially  the  birth 
rate  of  the  old  established  population,  is  not 
so  large  as  it  was  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago 
is  a  commonplace  of  statistics;  whether  this 
indicates  a  decreased  vitality,  and  therefore 
is  an  evidence  of  national  decay,  or  whether  it 
is  national  advantage,  is  a  question  upon  which 
the  social  philosophers  are  not  likely  to  agree. 
The  one  fact  which  is  emphasized  by  the  census 
is  that  the  American  population  is  not  stagnant, 
that  it  does  not  depend  upon  an  influx  from 
Europe  for  its  growth,  but  that  it  goes  on 
steadily  increasing  of  its  own  momentum.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  even  though  im- 
migration should  entirely  cease,  we  should  have 
by  1930  a  population  of  117,000,000;  by  1940, 
we  should  reach  130,000,000  and,  by  1950,  we 
should  approach  145,000,000.  This  great  popu- 
lation, which  would  represent,  as  already  said, 
merely  the  natural  increase,  would  be  of  a  high 
grade  or  of  a  low  grade,  it  would  be  intelligent 
or  it  would  be  backward,  virtuous  or  depraved, 
precisely  to  the  extent  that  the  peoples  already 
here  possess  these  qualities. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  no 
cessation  of  immigration;  there  are  already 
indications  in  plenty  that  the  inpouring  of 
alien  peoples  in  the  years  immediately  at  hand 
will  take  place  on  a  scale  greater  than  anything 
hitherto  known.  Thus  the  present  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  our  population  growth  is  merely 
temporary  and  is  caused  by  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions of  the  last  ten  years.  In  all  likelihood 
the  decade  from  1920  to  1930,  will  show  a  greater 
proportionate  increase  in  population  than  that 
which  followed  the  Civil  War.  If  we  should 
apply  to  the  next  thirty  years  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress which  controlled  our  development  from 
1870  to  1900  our  growth  would  be  indeed 
startling.  Indeed,  on  this  basis  it  would  reach 
137,000,000  in  1930.  Sensational  as  this 
figure  seems,  there  are  indications  that  we  may 
possibly  attain  it.  The  present  birth  rate 
itself,  as  said  above,  will  give  the  nation  a 
population  of  117,000,000  by  1930.  Im- 
migration has  already  begun  at  the  rate  of 
1,500,000  a  year,  and  this,  continued  for  ten 
years,  would  add  15,000,000;  these  two  items 
would  bring  the  census  figures  of  1930  up  to 
132,000,000 — and  this  takes  no  account  of  the 
increase  which  would  be  obtained  from  the 
birth  rate  of  the  immigrants  themselves.  If 
we  wish  to  be  conservative,  and  estimate  im- 


migration at  7,000,000  for  the  next  ten  years, 
our  population  will  certainly  be  125,000,000  by 
1930. 

On  this  same  basis,  we  shall  reach  1 50,000,000 
in  1940  and  180,000,000  in  1950.  By  the 
time  the  United  States  celebrates  its  bicenten- 
nial, in  1976,  its  population,  at  the  present  rate, 
will  have  passed  240,000,000;  and,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Twenty-first  Century,  it  will  be  ap- 
proaching 300,000,000.  Extravagant  as  such 
a  forecast  may  seem,  it  is  not  inherently  im- 
probable that  the  nation  may  attain  this 
number  or  even  exceed  it;  such  a  growth  would 
fall  far  behind  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  century.  When  George  Washington 
became  President,  we  numbered  less  than 
4,000,000;  since  his  day,  therefore,  we  have 
increased  our  population  twenty-five  times. 
Should  we  increase  twenty-five  times  in  the 
next  century  and  a  quarter,  the  United 
States  would  contain,  by  2045,  more  than 
2,500,000,000  souls — more  than  the  entire 
population  of  the  world  at  present.  Such  a 
figure  is  incredible  even  in  the  minds  of  a 
generation  which  has  grown  accustomed  to 
miracles;  yet  it  is  not  incredible,  but  highly 
probable,  that  we  shall  reach  300,000,000  by 
the  year  2000.  The  reason  why  such  an  esti- 
mate is  not  fantastic  is  that  the  country  has 
the  space  and  the  resources  to  sustain  such  a 
population.  California,  which  now  has  a 
population  of  3,400,000,  could  probably  main- 
tain 20,000,000  in  comfort.  Texas,  which  now 
has  4,600,000,  could  easily  find  room  for 
35,000,000  or  40,000,000.  Not  a  single  one  of 
our  states  has  yet  anywhere  approached  its 
possibilities.  New  York  already  has  approxi- 
mately 10,500,000,  but  New  York  is  by  no 
means  crowded;  the  population  of  New  York 
City  approaches  6,000,000 — it  is  now  the  larg- 
est city  in  the  world — and  there  is  really  less 
congestion,  less  misery,  and  less  ill-health  than 
when  it  held  half  a  million  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Fifty-five  Million  Persons  of  British  Origin 
in  the  United  States 

THERE  is  still  wide-spread  misapprehen- 
sion about  the  quality  of  this  popula- 
tion. European  observers  emphasize 
the  absence  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  regard 
as  "Americans"  in  the  United  States;  and  even 
in  this  country  there  has  been  so  much  discus- 
sion of  the  "melting  pot"  that  even  the  well 
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informed  have  come  to  beheve  in  the  predomi-  that  it  was  not  until  the  development  of  the 

nance  of  the  "foreign  elements."    The  word  modern  steamship,  with  its  ability  to  transport 

"American"   is  popularly  applied  to  the  de-  hundreds  and  thousands  in  a  single  voyage, 

scendants  of  the  people  who,  in  colonial  times,  that  oversea  movements  of  population  on  a 

settled  the  wilderness,  who  fought  the  Revolu-  large  scale  could  take  place.    And  it  was  not 

tion,  constructed  the  Constitution,  and  laid  until  the  'forties  and  the  Tifties  that  the  trans- 

the    agricultural,    industrial,    and    economic  portation  of  Europeans  to  any  considerable 

foundations  of  the  country.    The  overwhelm-  extent  set  in.     Mr.  Rossiter  now  estimates  that 

ingmajority  of  these  "Americans"  were  British  the    total    immigration    population    in    1850, 

born,  though  they  did  include  a  small  measure  including  the  immigrants  themselves  and  their 

of  other  peoples — Irish,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  children,  amounted  to  about  3,000,000.  That 

Swedes.     How  many  of  the  105,000,000  people  is,  of  the  19,500,000  Americans  of   that  day 

disclosed  by  the  new  census  trace  their  origin  16,500,000  were  the  descendants  of  the  Amer- 

to  this   pioneer  stock?    Several   statisticians  icans  who  had  fought  the  Revolutionary  War. 

have  studied  this  problem  with  somewhat  sur-  The  vast  majority  of  these  were  of  British 

prising  results.     Several  years  ago  the  great  origin.    The  large  families  of  the  native  stock, 

French  economist,  Pierre  Leroy  Beaulieu,  after  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  are 

a  complete  examination  of  our  census  reports  a  tradition,  and  these  figures  show  that  the 

and  immigration  statistics,  declared  that  the  tradition  rests  on  a  substantial  basis, 
descendants  of  the  revolutionary  Americans 

were  still  overwhelmingly  the  largest  racial  More  British  in  the  United  States  Than 

element  in  the  United  States;  and  now  Mr.  in  Great  Britain 
William  S.  Rossiter,  for  several  years  the  chief 

clerk  of  the  census,  and  a  statistician  of  high  Tj    ^VEN  allowing  only  a   10  per  cent,  na- 
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standing,  has  studied  the  same  subject  in  the  r^    tural    increase    per    decade — and    the 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  reach  the  same  conclu-      J j   native   stock  was  much  more  prolific 

sion.    Of  the  95,000,000  white  people  now  in  than   that  fifty  and   sixty  years  ago — these 

this  country  Mr.  Rossiter  finds  that  55,000,000  20,000,000  of   1850  would  have  increased  to 

are  "Americans" — and  in  this  term   he  in-  more  than  forty  million  now.    And  to  these 

cllides  the  descendants  of  the  4,000,000  who  must  be  added  the  immigration  from  Great 

were  recorded  in  the  first  census  of  1790,  the  Britain  which  has  taken  place  since  1850.     It 

descendants  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  who  will  surprise  most  people  to  learn  that  this  has 

have  emigrated  since,  and  the  descendants  of  been  by  no  means  insignificant.     One  of  the 

the  3,000,000  immigrants — chiefly   Irish  and  astonishing  facts  brought  out  by  a  study  of 

Germans — who  came  before  1850,  practically  immigration    statistics    is    that    the    purely 

all  of  whom  have  long  since  become  an  indistin-  British  element  in  the  United  States  at  the 

guishable  part  of  the  population.  present  moment — meaning  those  whose  racial 

It  is  not  until  the  figures  are  closely  studied  origin  was  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  or  those 

that  it  becomes  apparent  to  what  extent  our  whose  parents,  one  or  both,  were  born  in  those 

present  population  is  British  in  origin.     A  sin-  countries — while  somewhat  smaller  than  the 

gle  consideration  immediately  makes  this  fact  German,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  Irish, 

clear.     In    1789  our  population  was  roughly  This  fact  is  such  startling  news  to  most  news- 

4,000,000;  in  1850  this  had  grown  to  19,500,000.  paper  readers  that  only  the  actual  statistics 

What  was  the  source  of  this  increase?    Obvi-  themselves  will  convince  one  that  it  is  true, 

ously  it  could  have  increased  in  only  two  ways;  In   1910  there  were  5,063,311   people  in  this 

by  the  natural  growth  of  those  already  here  country  who  were  themselves  born  in  Great 

and    by    the    immigration    of    peoples    from  Britain  or  English  Canada,  or  who  had  one  or 

other   lands.     Yet    during   these   sixty   years  both  parents  born  in  Great  Britain  or  Canada, 

there  was   comparatively   little   immigration.  At  the  same  time  there  were  4,504,456  people 

For  the  first  forty  years  of  our  national  history,  who  were  born  in  Ireland  or  who  had  one  or 

from   1790  to   1830,  only  about  230,000  im-  both  parents  born  in  Ireland.     Another  signi- 

migrants  landed  in  the  United  States — only  ficant  fact  is  that  the  number  of  British  born  is 

about  6,000  a  year.     It  must  be  remembered  steadily  increasing.     In  1890  the  numbers  for 

that  immigration,  like  most  other  economic  the     British     born    were    3,983,500    against 

facts,  is  largely  a  matter  of  transportation,  and  4,795,681    for  the   Irish,   but  since  then  the 
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British  element  has  surpassed  the  Irish.  The  history  of  the  world.  If  it  crippled  for  a  while 
increasing  prosperity  of  Ireland  in  recent  years  the  supremacy  of  the  English  nation,  it  founded 
and  the  industrial  unrest  of  England  probably  a  supremacy  of  the  English  race.  From  the 
explains  the  fact  that  the  English  are  arriving  hour  of  American  independence  the  life  of  the 
now  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Irish;  the  fact  English  people  has  flowed,  not  in  one  current, 
that  Ireland  is  a  very  small  country  compared  but  in  two;  and  while  the  older  has  shown 
with  England  is  also  important.  In  the  great  little  signs  of  lessening,  the  younger  has  fast 
immigration  that  took  place  in  the  two  years  risen  to  a  greatness  which  has  changed  the  face 
preceding  the  World  War  the  English  were  of  the  world.  In  wealth  and  in  material 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Irish  or  the  energy,  as  in  numbers,  America  far  surpasses 
Germans,  and,  in  the  flood  which  is  now  start-  the  mother  country  from  which  it  sprang.  It 
ing  in,  the  same  tendency  is  even  more  marked,  is  already  the  main  branch  of  the  English 
Washington  reports  that  the  largest  racial  people;  and  in  the  days  that  are  at  hand  the 
element  now  landing  at  Ellis  Island  is  Italian;  main  current  of  that  people's  history  must  run 
and  that  the  second  is  not,  as  might  be  ex-  along  the  channel,  not  of  the  Thames  or  the 
pected,  southeastern  Europeans,  but  English.  Merse\',  but  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Missis- 
One  of  the  results  of  the  World  War  will  sippi.  ...  As  200,000,000  Englishmen  fill 
probably  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  im-  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  this  vast  power 
migration.  America's  best  immigrants  have  will  tell  through  Britain  on  the  Old  World  of 
come  from  northwestern  Europe — Great  Bri-  Europe,  whose  nations  will  have  shrunk  into 
tain,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  insignificance  before  it.  What  the  issues 
countries.  The  United  States  can  readily  of  such  a  world-wide  change  will  be,  not  even 
absorb  and  assimilate  all  the  people  in  these  the  wildest  dreamer  will  dare  to  dream.  But 
countries  who  care  to  emigrate.  In  a  genera-  one  issue  is  inevitable.  In  the  centuries  that 
tion  or  two  the  peoples  from  these  countries  lie  before  us,  the  primacy  of  the  world  will  lie 
become  part  of  the  national  fibre;  there  are  with  the  English  people.  English  institutions, 
isolated  groups  among  them,  indeed,  who  seek  English  speech,  English  thought,  will  become 
to  maintain  their  ''ethnic  individuality"  and  the  main  features  of  the  political,  the  social, 
to  uphold  the  torch  of  hyphenism,  but  the  great  and  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind." 

mass  soon  cease  to  regard  themselves  as  any-  .   ^       ^  xt  ^-       1   a 

.1  •       ,    ^      ^-        ^1       A    J  V  •        1 ^.r  A  Great  National  Anniversary 

thing  but  native  stock.     And  it  is  a  happy  -^ 

augury  for  the  future  of  civilization  that,  of  the  ^  ■  ^HE  present  month  marks  the  three  hun- 
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95,000,000  white  people  at  present  within  the  I  dredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  X  Mayflower.  This  birthday  has  apparent- 
55,000,000,  or  more  than  half,  are  of  British  ly  created  no  astonishing  interest  in  this  country, 
origin.  This  fact  should  silence  the  critics,  but  it  has  aroused  vast  enthusiasm  in  England. 
here  and  in  Europe,  who  describe  the  United  Across  the  ocean  its  significance  is  evidently 
States  as  an  incoherent  mass  of  antagonistic  seen  more  clearly  than  in  the  United  States, 
races.  The  fact  is  that  these  55,000,000  con-  It  certainly  furnishes  an  appropriate  moment 
stitute  the  largest  single  British  population  to  take  stock  of  our  present  estate;  to  under- 
in  the  world  to-day.  There  are  more  people  stand  precisely  what  the  United  States  is,  the 
of  British  origin  in  the  United  States  at  present  peoples  of  whom  it  is  composed  and  the  mean- 
than  in  Great  Britain  itself;  the  actual  figures  ing  which  it  has  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 
are55,ooo,ooo  in  this  country  against  37,000,000  That  the  majority  of  the  men,  women, 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  For  every  and  children  now  living  here  are  of  British 
two  representatives  of  the  British  race  found  in  origin  is  plain;  yet  the  fact  must  not  be  over- 
Great  Britain,  there  are  thus  three  in  our  own  looked  that  there  are  about  40,000,000  who 
country.  One  of  the  greatest  of  English  his-  come  from  other  lands.  The  greatest  single 
torians,  John  Richard  Green,  long  ago  foresaw  elements  in  this  group  derive  from  those  north- 
what  promise  this  fact  held  for  the  future  of  western  European  countries — Ireland,  Ger- 
mankind.  Writing  in  1870,  and  describing  the  many,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway — which 
significance  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  have  shown  the  greatest  adaptability  to  Amer- 
said:  "Whatever  might  be  the  importance  ican  life  and  American  institutions.  If,  in 
of  American  independence  in  the  history  of  addition  to  these,  there  are  other  peoples  who 
England,  it  was  of  unequaled  moment  in  the  form  more  doubtful  constituents  of  a  great 
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state,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  our  British,  old 
and  new,  in  our  Irish,  our  Germans,  our 
Scandinavians,  our  northern  Italians,  the 
United  States  unquestionably  at  this  moment 
possesses  the  most  industrious,  the  most 
intelligent,  and  the  most  progressive  popula- 
tion ever  assembled  in  any  one  country.  The 
notion  that  it  is  only  the  dregs  of  a  people 
which  emigrate  is  absurd;  the  mere  fact  that 
they  have  the  energy,  the  ambition,  and  the 
courage  to  abandon  their  old  environment  and 
seek  to  better  their  fortunes  shows  that,  in 
general,  immigrants  form  a  selected  group  of 
the  populations  from  which  they  come.  One 
might  as  well  claim  that  the  native  Americans 
who  left  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  to 
settle  the  West  were  the  social  and  industrial 
sediment;  the  fact,  of  course,  is  that  they  were 
quite  the  reverse.  As  truthfully  might  one 
assert  that  the  Englishmen  who  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  three  centuries  ago  were  the 
offscourings  of  the  England  of  that  day,  instead 
of  representing,  as  they  did,  its  most  precious 
blood.  The  behavior  of  the  American  people 
in  the  war,  the  courage  and  intelligence  which 
the  American  soldier  showed  in  battle  —  and 
not  only  the  soldier  of  "native"  stock,  but  also 
the  representatives  of  the  other  40,000,000 — has 
sufficiently  silenced  the  critics  who  asserted 
that  we  had  outgrown  the  virile  qualities  which 
distinguished  us  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Thus  the  American  nation  has  every  reason 
to  congratulate  itself  on  the  beginning  of  its 
Fourth  Century.  Never  has  a  united  people 
faced  a  future  so  d^azzling. 

Drift  from  the  Country  to  the  City 

ONE  tendency,  disclosed  by  the  latest 
census,  will  cause  some  apprehension, 
and  that  is  the  increase  of  the  city 
population  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. For  the  first  time  in  our  history  a 
larger  percentage  of  our  people  live  in  urban 
communities  than  in  the  country.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  comparison,  an  incorporated 
place  of  2,500  people  or  more  is  regarded  as 
urban  territory  and  any  locality  with  a  smaller 
population  than  that  is  regarded  as  the  "  coun- 
try." On  this  basis,  54,816,209  or  5 1 .9  per  cent, 
in  all,  are  city  dwellers,  and  50,866,899,  or  48.1 
per  cent,  represent  our  rural  population.  The 
rural  population  is  still  further  divided  into 
two  groups — that  which  lives  in  incorporated 
places  of  less  than  2,500,  and  that  which  lives  in 


purely  country  districts.  The  latter  group, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  our  real  agricultural 
population,  that  which  spends  its  time  tilling 
the  soil,  amounts  to 41,002,703,  or  38.3  percent. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  these  statistics  in- 
dicate a  profound  change  in  our  national  organ- 
ization; to  be  properly  interpreted,  they  must 
be  placed  alongside  the  figures  showing  the 
great  development  of  our  manufactures  and 
our  foreign  trade.  They  merely  mark  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  change  which  has  been  taking 
place  since  the  Civil  War.  In  i860  the  United 
States  was  overwhelmingly  an  agricultural 
country;  manufacturing  was  even  then  carried 
on  extensively,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  small 
scale  manufacturing,  and  the  great  masses  of 
our  people  lived  on  the  farms.  With  the  great 
stores  of  mineral  wealth — the  coal,  the  iron, 
the  copper — which  the  ages  had  been  accumu- 
lating as  a  heritage  for  the  American  people, 
it  would  have  been  an  economic  crime  had  we 
not  developed  our  manufactures;  and  the 
growth  of  our  urban  population  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  evil.  Had  it 
not  been  for  such  a  development,  the  war  just 
closed  would  have  been  won  by  the  Germans 
and  the  course  of  human  progress  would  have 
been  set  back  several  centuries.  The  whole 
teaching  of  modern  history  shows  that  the  great 
nation  of  the  future  is  not  the  nation  which  is 
to  be  predominantly  agricultural,  or  the  one 
which  is  to  be  predominantly  industrial;  it  is 
the  one  which  most  successfully  combines  these 
two  qualities.  Indeed,  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  this  country  itself  is  dependent 
upon  manufactures;  farming  is  rapidly  ceasing 
to  be  a  manual  process;  except  for  farm  ma- 
chinery, the  product  of  our  industrial  centres, 
it  could  never  have  attained  its  present  pro- 
gress. The  fact  that  our  urban  population  is 
increasing,  therefore,  is  no  ground  for  pes- 
simism, but  quite  the  reverse;  it  shows  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  achieving  that  balance 
between  agriculture  and  industry  which  can 
alone  make  us  a  well-rounded,  self-sustaining 
people.  The  Jeffersonian  ideal  of  an  agricul- 
tural democracy,  if  it  ever  represented  the 
ideal  state,  which  is  doubtful,  represents  it  no 
longer.  Should  our  urban  population  continue 
to  grow  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  rural 
sections,  and  perhaps  overwhelmingly  over- 
balance it,  then  there  would  be  cause  for  alarm; 
for  that  would  mean  that,  like  England,  we 
should  become  merely  a  nation  of  factory 
workers,  producing  manufactured  products  in 
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exchange  for  food  grown  overseas — a  condition 
unhealthy  in  peace  time  and  destructive  in 
war.  So  long  as  our  farms  can  abundantly 
feed  our  own  population,  and  our  factories 
manufacture  not  only  for  our  own  needs  but 
for  a  large  foreign  trade,  we  are  a  symmetrical, 
wholesome,  economic  entity.  That  is  precisely 
our  condition  as  revealed  by  the  new  census 
return.  After  all,  the  United  States  has  more 
than  40,000,000  engaged  in  working  the  soil, 
and  their  crops  are  greater  now  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history. 

The  Element  of  Fiction  in  Our  Increased 
Foreign  Trade 

THAT  the  great  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade  is  explained  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  increased  prices  has  long  been 
known,  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  has  done  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  facts.  Its  statisticians 
have  analyzed  our  exports  and  imports  for  the 
last  six  years,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  money  involved,  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  quantity  of  goods  exchanged.  It 
is  inevitable  that  the  growth,  when  submitted 
to  this  latter  test,  should  not  appear  so  startling 
as  when  expressed  in  the  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  When  we  take  the  figures  of  our  im- 
ports and  exports  of  1914  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  1920  the  results  seem  fairly  sensa- 
tional. Thus,  expressed  in  money,  we  im- 
ported J  1, 163,000,000  in  1914,  against 
^3, 999,000,000  in  1920,  and  we  exported 
J  1, 667,000,000  in  1 91 4  against  $5,474,000,000 
in  1920.  That  is,  in  a  purely  money  valuation, 
our  imports  increased  243.9  P^r  cent,  and  our 
exports  224.4.  No  nation  in  history  has  ever 
demonstrated  such  apparent  prosperity  as  this. 
But  the  present  figures  represent  an  at- 
tempt to  test  our  trade  balance  in  other  terms. 
An  effort  to  reduce  imported  and  exported 
goods  to  pounds  is  difficult  and  the  results 
obtained  are  necessarily  incomplete,  yet  it  is 
believed  that  the  results  are  measurably  ac- 
curate. They  show  that  our  imports  have 
increased,  in  quantity,  65.6  per  cent,  and  our 
exports  34.6  per  cent.  A  still  more  interesting 
test  has  been  applied.  The  statisticians  have 
taken  the  trade  figures  of  1920,  and  valued 
them  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  which  prevailed 
in  1 914.  Such  a  comparison  has  the  great 
advantage  of  squeezing  out  the  inflation  and 
giving  a  fairly  perfect  picture  of  our  recent 


prosperity.    On  this  basis  the  progress  of  six 

years  is  as  follows: 

Stated  value  of  articles  for  Value  of  1920 

which  weight  is  shown  %  of    quantities  at 

1914  1920        increase     1914  prices 

Imports  f  1, 163,000,000  $3,999,000,000  243.9 1 1,977,000,000 

Exports  1 1,667,000,000 $5,474,000,000  324. 4$2,30^,ooo,ooo 

It  appears  that,  while  our  foreign  trade, 
expressed  in  non-inflated  terms  is  not  so  great 
as  in  terms  of  present  prices,  yet  it  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  in  1914;  but  a  still  deeper 
analysis  discloses  that  this  is  not  quite  so  en- 
couraging a  fact  as  it  might  seem.  For  the 
increase  of  the  last  six  years,  from  191 4  to  1920, 
is  not  materially  greater  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding six,  from  1908  to  1914.  In  other  words, 
the  present  statisticians  reach  the  somewhat 
astonishing  conclusion  that  the  rate  of  progress 
of  the  last  six  years  is  just  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  pre-war  period.  The  quantity  of 
imports  apparently  increased  about  70  per 
cent,  in  the  six-year  period  191 4-1 920  and  ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent,  in  the  six-year  period 
1908-1914  and  the  quantity  of  exports  in- 
creased about  33  per  cent,  in  the  1 914-1920 
period,  and  25  per  cent,  in  the  1 908-1 914 
period.  Does  this  mean,  then,  that  the  so- 
called  war  prosperity  was  all  fiction  and  that 
the  war  did  not  add  much  to  our  foreign  trade? 
Of  course  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  The 
present  situation  recalls  that  of  Great  Britain 
before  the  war,  when  the  alarmed  British  statis- 
ticians were  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Britain  was  losing  trade.  When  the  details 
were  analyzed,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
this  falling  off  in  trade  w§s  not  in  absolute 
quantities  imported  or  exported,  but  in  the  rate 
of  growth.  A  rapidly  developing  country  always 
shows  astonishing  progress  in  the  rate  at  which 
it  grows;  as  it  begins  to  realize  its  possibilities, 
however,  things  become  more  stable,  and  the 
rate  of  trade  increase  is  likely  to  decline.  What 
the  war  evidently  did  to  American  trade  was 
not  only  to  prevent  any  decline  in  the  rate,  but 
actually  to  increase  it  slightly.  Similar  figures 
for  Great  Britain  show  a  very  large  increase 
in  valuation  of  her  export  trade,  but  a  great 
decrease  in  quantity — and  of  course,  all 
European  countries  show  an  even  greater  fall- 
ing off.  That  we  have  advanced — in  quantity, 
in  uninflated  valuation,  and  in  rate  of  growth — 
while  Great  Britain  has  fallen  behind  in  all 
three  respects,  is  a  fair  indication  that  our 
trade  prosperity  is  very  real — though  not  so 
great  as  it  seems  when  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
present  dollar. 
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The  Prosperity  of  the  South 

ANOTHER  encouraging  phase  of  our 
present  state  is  the  rapidly  developing 
L  South.  Though  the  rate  of  growth 
for  the  whole  country  is  about  15  per  cent, 
there  are  several  Southern  states  which  have 
made  a  better  showing  than  this.  Thus  North 
Carolina  has  increased  16  per  cent.,  Florida  28, 
Oklahoma  22,  Texas  19,  and  West  Virginia  19. 
It  is  an  impressive  fact  that  the  two  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  which  have  shown  the 
greatest  growth  in  the  last  ten  years  are  Michi- 
gan and  Florida.  Several  Southern  cities  have 
manifested  a  vitality  that  suggests  the  boom 
towns  of  the  West.  Thus  Miami,  Fla.,  has 
increased  in  numbers  440  per  cent.  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  113  per  cent.  Tulsa,  Okla.,  296 
percent.  Knoxville,Tenn.,  114  per  cent.  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.  388  per  cent,  and  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  202  per  cent.  While  the  larger  Southern 
cities — such  as  Birmingham,  Atlanta,  Mem- 
phis, New  Orleans,  San  Antonio,  and  Rich- 
mond— do  not  show  such  sensational  progress 
as  this,  their  increases  have  exceeded  that  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Richmond  is  a  third 
larger  in  1920  than  in  19 10,  San  Antonio  has 
increased  67  per  cent.,  and  Atlanta,  which  had 
a  population  of  1 54,000  in  19 10,  now  has  one  of 
200,000— a  growth  of  30  per  cent.  These  are 
only  a  few  random  specimens  of  a  condition  of 
things  which  is  fairly  general  in  the  Southern 
States.  They  merely  are  definite  manifesta- 
tions of  a  prosperity  of  which  there  are  plenty 
of  other  evidences.  Apparently  the  South 
is  rapidly  coming  into  its  own;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  happy  augury  for  the  future  that  our 
present  prosperity  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
section,  but  extends  throughout  the  whole 
country.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  within  an 
appreciable  period,  the  equilibrium  that  existed 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  may  be  re- 
stored. Most  Americans  have  forgotten  that 
in  1790  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  almost  evenly  divided  between  the  North 
and  the  South — the  actual  figures  were 
1 ,968,040  for  the  Northern  States  and  i  ,96 1 , 1 74 
for  the  Southern.  How  many  realize  that,  at 
our  first  census,  Virginia  was  the  most  populous 
American  state  and  that  North  Carolina  was 
more  populous  than  New  York?  These  two 
great  sections  maintained  just  about  the  same 
population  until  1820,  when  the  North  began 
rapidly  to  forge  ahead  until,  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  its  population  was  just  about  twice 


that  of  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio.  The 
South  necessarily  made  a  slow  recovery  from 
the  ruins  of  four  years'  war  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  its  economic  system;  but  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  now  fairly  started  on  the  road 
to  a  new  prosperity  which  will  far  surpass  that 
of  the  period  preceding  the  Civil  War. 

A  Southern  Demand  for  a  Protective 
Tariff 

ANOTHER  indication  that  the  South 
/\  has  attained  complete  reconstruction 
1  V  is  the  movement,  which  has  already 
reached  considerable  proportions  in  that  region, 
in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  days  have 
indeed  gone  when  the  Southern  planters, 
headed  by  Calhoun,  made  the  halls  of  Congress 
resound  with  their  denunciations  of  the  tariff 
robbers  of  the  North,  and  when  South  Carolina 
threatened  to  secede,  not  on  the  issue  of  slavery, 
but  on  the  issue  of  a  protective  tariff  which 
had  been  passed  in  the  interest  of  Northern 
manufacturers.  A  Southern  Tariff  Conven- 
tion, of  which  the  leading  spirit  was  John  M. 
Parker,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  has  recently 
been  held  in  New  Orleans.  Its  aim  was  to 
"recommend  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and  to 
Congress  a  tariff  schedule  on  Southern  pro- 
ducts that  will  equalize  the  cost  of  production 
with  that  of  foreign  countries."  The  Manu- 
facturers Record  of  Baltimore,  a  publication 
which  is  devoted  to  Southern  interests,  sup- 
ports this  policy,  and  is  now  pushing  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  intended  to  provoke  the 
South  to  a  demand  for  a  protective  tariff.  It 
appeals  particularly  to  agricultural  interests 
such  as  the  cotton  growers  whose  product 
competes  with  the  Egyptian  crop,  and  the 
peanut  producers,  who,  it  declares,  are  ap- 
proaching ruin  as  a  result  of  Oriental  oil  pro- 
ducts. To  these,  says  this  publication,  the 
campaign  of  the  Southern  Tariff  Convention 
*'if  intelligently  directed,  is  potentially  of  al- 
most as  much  importance  to  the  South  and  to 
the  nation  as  was  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin."  It  scorns  the  assertion  of  leaders  at 
the  American  Cotton  Association's  Convention 
that  "it  was  hoped  through  manipulation  of 
the  pure  food  regulations,  by  branding  the 
origin  of  oil  on  containers,  and  methods  of  that 
sort"  to  defeat  foreign  competition,  and  de- 
clares that  "there  is  not  enough  political 
power  or  political  sentiment  or  political  his- 
tory  to   hold    Southern   agriculturists    much 
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longer  to  allegiance  to  obsolete  economic  prac- 
tices which  pauperize  and  enslave  them." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  movement 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  politically  it  is 
certainly  suggestive.  The  issue  which  this 
movement  proposes  is  the  one  which  for  sixty 
years  has  formed  one  of  the  main  planks  in  the 
political  party  which  has  very  little  strength 
in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  the  issue  to 
which  the  only  party  which  counts  for  much 
in  that  section  has  always  been  opposed.  Yet 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  repudiate  the 
suggestion  that  the  South  must  embrace 
the  Republican  'Party  in  order  to  obtain  a 
protective  tariff  on  cotton  and  peanuts.  "  If 
it  be  said  that  the  South  must  vote  for  free 
trade  and  misery  or  accept  Negro  domination, 
it  is  so  stated  for  political  purposes."  Is  it 
then  expected  that  the  party  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land will  adopt  protection  in  order  .to  hold  the 
South  in  line?  The  present  is  a  time  of  political 
contradictions;  and  among  these  the  demand  of 
the  South  for  a  protective  tariff  on  two  of  its 
greatest  products  is  not  the  least  significant. 

China  Is  Adopting  an  Alphabet 

TO  JUST  what  extent  China  is  following 
the  example  of  Japan  in  adopting  West- 
ern ideas  is  not  entirely  clear,  yet  the 
ancient  kingdom  has  taken  one  step  which  is 
far  in  advance  of  anything  which  her  neighbor 
has  done.  China  is  making  an  attempt  to 
substitute  a  phonetic  alphabet  for  her  present 
system  of  ideographs.  At  present  the  Chinese 
system  of  writing  comprises  more  than  40,000 
separate  s\mbols,  each  representing  a  different 
word,  and  consequently  the  memorizing  of  at 
least  3,000  word-signs  is  necessary  in  order  to 
read  and  write.  Missionary  influences  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  such  progress  as 
has  been  made  in  abolishing  this  system; 
but  credit  is  due  solely  to  the  government  for 
devising  and  introducing  an  alphabet  whose 
use  promises  to  become  universal.  Several 
years  ago  the  Ministr>'  of  Education  appointed 
a  committee  to  study  the  problem,  and  the 
result  is  the  National  Phonetic  Script.  This 
consists  of  only  sixt\'  distinct  characters,  which 
represent  each  verbal  sound  of  the  language, 
and,  in  combination,  any  word;  accordingly 
it  requires  only  a  month's  intensive  work  to 
master  it,  whereas  ten  years'  study  was  form- 
erly necessary.  In  April  of  last  year  instruc- 
tion in  the  new  plan  was  made  compulsory  in 


all  elementary  schools;  so  we  may  hope  that 
in  a  generation  the  art  of  reading  and  writing 
will  be  fairly  universal  among  the  people  of 
China,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  whom  are  now 
illiterate.  Already  the  governor  of  a  province 
of  12,000,000  inhabitants  has  ordered  that  at 
least  one  member  of  every  family  must  be 
able  to  use  the  National  Script,  and  his  ex- 
ample will  probably  be  followed  in  the  other 
provinces  as  soon  as  civil  order  is  restored.  This 
would  mean  an  increase  of  from  60,000,000  to 
80,000,000  readers.  Another  province  pub- 
lishes all  official  proclamations  in  both  the  new 
and  old  symbols,  and  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  publications  which  use  the  National  Script 
either  exclusively  or  in  part. 

How  much  the  stationery  condition  of  China 
for  the  last  two  thousand  years  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  simple  alphabet  cannot  be  told,  but 
•undoubtedly  it  has  been  one  vital  factor. 
Language,  say  the  psychologists,  is  the  essential 
element  in  the  functioning  of  the  reasoning 
process,  and  yet  the  mental  expansion  of  the 
Chinese,  which  is  the  result  of  the  interchange 
of  ideas,  has  been  restricted  to  verbal  inter- 
course. Moreover,  the  adoption  of  many 
material  products  of  Occidental  civilization — 
the  telegraph,  typewriter,  and  printing  press, 
for  example,  has  been  immensely  hampered. 
But  if  the  plans  of  the  Chinese  Government  for 
the  extension  of  National  Script  are  carried 
through  with  the  energy  displayed  in  its  in- 
troduction, it  will  mean  a  veritable  revolution 
in  all  phases  of  national  life,  comparable  only 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  numeral 
system  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
without  which,  mathematics,  and  consequently 
all  science,  could  have  advanced  only  to  a 
limited  extent. 

Good  and  Bad  Work  in  Haiti 

THE  reports  which  have  recently  come 
from  Haiti  recall  similar  features  of  the 
pacification  of  the  Philippines.  When- 
ever a  strong  people  sets  itself  to  the  task 
of  making  a  disorderl}'  people  orderly,  such  out- 
rages as  are  indicated  in  General  Barnett's 
report  seem  to  be  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
work.  Any  army,  even  one  so  generally 
humane  and  disciplined  as  our  own,  alwa>s 
contains  an  element  which  is  guided  by  passion 
rather  4:han  by  reason;  the  "inferior"  races 
among  which  it  works  are  constantly  putting 
its  patience  to  a  severe  test;  there  are  always 
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incidents  which,  when  taken  out  of  their  en- 
vironment and  considered  as  isolated  happen- 
ings, would  disgrace  any  civihzed  people;  more 
unfortunate  still,  there  are  likely  to  be  episodes 
for  which  there  can  be  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. General  Barnett's  report  says 
that  3,250  natives  of  Haiti  have  been  killed  by 
American  marines  in  the  period  of  occupation — 
five  and  one  half  years.  Half  of  these,  he  adds, 
were  killed  in  an  assault  which  the  Haitian 
bandits  made  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Port 
au  Prince  after  the  Americans  had  occupied  it. 
Just  how  the  others  met  their  end  is  not  set 
forth,  though  the  impression  gained  from 
General  Barnett's  report  is  that  there  has  been 
some  wanton  slaughter.  The  investigation 
which  is  now  taking  place  will  reveal  the  extent 
to  which  the  death  of  natives  represent  crime, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  represent  the  sad 
business  of  restoring  order.  Of  course  there 
cannot  be,  and  there  will  not  be,  any  hesitation 
in  punishing  any  soldiers  or  officers  who  are 
shown  to  be  responsible  for  illegal  acts. 

Twenty  years  ago  similar  revelations  in  the 
Philippines  apparently  greatly  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  the  so-called  anti- Imperialists — that 
small  group  of  Americans  who  believed  that 
the  United  States  had  no  right  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  that  it  would  best  perform  its  duty 
to  civilization  by  withdrawing  its  troops  and 
leaving  the  Filipinos  to  the  anarchy  to  which 
Spain  had  reduced  them.  In  April,  1902, 
one  of  our  officers  in  the  Philippines,  General 
J.  H.  Smith,  who  was  popularly  known  in 
army  circles  as  ''Hell-roaring  Jake,"  issued  an 
order  to  his  troops,  telling  them  "to  kill  and 
burn  and  make  a  howling  wilderness  of  Samar." 
Certain  unrestrained  acts  of  our  soldiers  fol- 
lowed this  order,  and  tremendous  excitement 
naturally  ensued  in  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  immediately  started  an  in- 
vestigation, and,  as  a  result,  General  Smith 
was  dismissed  from  the  Army  in  disgrace;  the 
only  reason  that  he  was  not  more  severely 
punished  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  connect 
the  riotous  behavior  of  a  small  minority  of 
our  troops  with  his  order.  But  the  strangest 
sequel  of  this  episode  was  that  the  anti- 
Imperialists  seized  upon  it  as  a  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  entirely  withdraw  from 
the  duty  upon  which  it  had  engaged,  and  give 
the  islands  their  independence.  Naturally  the 
same  element  has  seized  upon  this  Haitian 
scandal  as  an  argument  for  a  similar  with- 
drawal.    President    Roosevelt    and    Congress 


refused  to  accept  this  hysterical  advice  eighteen 
years  ago;  and  in  a  few  months  the  Philippine 
Islands  had  quieted  down,  the  work  of  making 
it  a  healthy,  enlightened,  and  prosperous 
country  was  continued,  with  the  result  that 
the  United  States  now  has  to  its  credit  one  of 
the  most  successful  experiments  in  colonization 
that  history  affords. 

The  duty  which  we  now  have  in  Haiti 
is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  fulfilled  so 
well  in  the  Philippines,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
indications  that  our  occupation  is  already 
producing  equally  beneficent  results.  The 
report  on  present  conditions  presented  by 
General  Lejeune  eloquently  portrays  the 
progress  we  have  already  made.  General 
Lejeune's  high  standing  as  an  officer,  and  the 
splendid  work  which  he  performed  in  France, 
give  the  highest  possible  value  to  his  observa- 
tions. This  trustworthy  investigator  found 
that  there  existed  throughout  Haiti  a  strong 
sentiment  of  gratitude  to  the  marines  for  the 
work  that  they  were  doing  for  the  welfare  of 
the  industrious,  peaceful,  and  law-abiding 
Haitian  people,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  very 
friendly  feelings  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  toward  our  troops.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Haiti,  the  numerous  local  officials,  and 
the  churchmen,  whom  the  Commandant  talked 
with  at  length,  as  well  as  the  public,  all  lavishly 
praised  the  work  which  the  United  States  was 
doing.  The  report  approaches  nearest  to  the 
present  charges  in  this  paragraph :  "  There  have 
been,  of  course,  some  cases  of  ill-feeling  be- 
tween individuals.  For  instance,  while  I 
was  in  Port  au  Prince,  two  marines,  while  walk- 
ing along  the  street,  were  severely  stabbed  from 
behind  by  Haitians  who  succeeded  in  making 
good  their  escape,  and  1  found  that  in  the  guard 
house  there  were  several  marines  who  had  been 
tried  by  court-martial  for  engaging  in  brawls 
with  the  Haitians.  Affairs  of  this  kind  are  of 
course  very  regrettable,  but  are,  nevertheless, 
unavoidable,  and  are  liable  to  occur  at  any 
place  at  home  or  abroad  where  troops  are 
stationed." 

According  to  General  Lejeune,  the  marines 
have  accomplished  two  things  in  Haiti:  First, 
they  have  organized  and  officered  the  local 
gendarmerie,  consisting  of  1,350  Haitians,  who 
serve  both  as  the  republic's  army  and  as  a 
local  constabulary  for  the  preservation  of  order. 
Secondly,  the  marines,  together  with  the 
gendarmerie,  have  practically  exterminated  the 
bandits  who  have  long   infested    the    island 
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and  have  always  been  a  menace  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizens.  As  a  result,  General  Le- 
jeune  found  that  there  are  now  no  large  bandit 
bands  in  existence,  and  that  the  only  menace  to 
secunty  were  several  small  bands  who  hide  in 
the  mountains  and  live  by  stealing.  A  short 
time  ago  Louisnord,  the  last  important  bandit 
leader  in  Haiti,  was  killed.  General  Lejeune 
found  that  the  military  situation  was  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  that  a  state  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  republic. 
He  traveled  throughout  the  entire  country 
without  a  guard,  and  discovered  no  evidence  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  The  work 
which  the  Americans  have  already  accom- 
plished in  regulating  Haitian  finances,  in  build- 
ing roads  and  hospitals,  and  the  sanitary  im- 
provement merely  repeat  the  story  of  our  ac- 
complishments in  other  tropical  countries,  and 
in  themselves  justify  the  occupation. 
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Investment  Bankers  Take  Note 

ROM    a  woman  reader   in    Illinois  has 
come  this  letter: 


My  experience  with  investment  bankers  has  been 
that  they  can  give  abundant  and  accurate  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  securities  they  offer  for  sale,  so 
far  as  the  information  sought  has  to  do  with  purely 
financial  details  such  as  price,  income  yield,  fluctua- 
tion, fluidity,  etc.,  but  that  they  are  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  tell  me  what  I  desire  to  know  before  I 
give  my  money  into  the  care  of  any  person  or  cor- 
poration for  their  spending;  i.  e.  what  are  the  com- 
parative moral  standards  of  business  methods  of 
the  companies  whose  securities  I  contemplate  pur- 
chasing. Other  things  being  equal,  I  should  prefer 
not  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  firm  whose  policy 
it  is  to  sweat  its  employees,  to  hire  spies  and  thugs, 
to  prevent  labor  organization,  to  falsify  its  tax 
statements,  sand-bag  competitors,  and  overcharge 
customers.  I  seem  to  be  the  only  person  to  enter- 
tain such  prejudices.  And  my  bankers  either 
suavely  assure  me  that  "all  our  clients  are  thoroughly 
honorable  men",  or  else  politely  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  1  have  no  business  to  be  interested  in  such 
matters. 

1  have  wondered  if  there  are  not  perhaps  invest- 
ment houses  who  make  a  specialty  of  thin-skinned 
purchasers  like  me,  and  make  it  their  business  to 
collect  and  supply  to  those  who  are  interested,  re- 
liable information  as  to  the  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tegrity and  idealism  characteristic  of  the  diflFerent 
enterprises  whose  financial  obligations  they  handle. 
If  you  can  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  any 
such  firms,  you  will  greatly  oblige  a  consistent  reader 
of  your  financial  comment. 


The  World's  Work  would  like  to  give  this 
woman  the  names  of  investment  houses  that  go 
into  the  business  morals  of  companies  which 
depend  upon  the  public  for  their  capital.  It 
wonders  if  she  has  not  sounded  a  new  note  that 
investment  bankers  might  well  take  into  con- 
sideration. In  the  past,  it  is  true,  the  moral 
standards  of  a  company  bore  little  or  no  rela- 
tionship to  its  success  or  to  the  value  of  its 
securities.  But  if  there  are  too  many  "thin- 
skinned"  investors  like  this  woman,  these 
moral  standards  may  bear  a  material  relation- 
ship in  the  future.  Could  not  the  investment 
bankers  raise  the  standards  of  business  by  tak- 
ing account  of  this  high  note? 

Boom  Times  for  the  Colleges 

A  SIGN  of  general  well-being  is  the 
vitality  displayed  by  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Never  were  they  so  pro- 
sperous as  at  the  present  moment.  Mr. 
Julius  H.  Barnes,  Chairman  of  the  Institute 
for  Public  Service,  has  recently  |published  a  re- 
port which  shows  that  the  attendance  for  1919 
was  248,000;  and  Mr.  Barnes,  looking  into  the 
future,  believes  that  this  will  reach  471,000 
in  1930  and  831,000  in  1950. 

Mr.  Barnes  bases  this  estimate  on  a  thorough 
investigation  of  210  colleges;  an  investigation 
which  embraces  all  types,  irrespective  of  size, 
whether  they  are  supported  publicly  or  pri- 
vately, or  whether  they  are  technical  or 
"cultural"  in  scope.  Nor  is  there  anything 
phenomenal  in  this  progress;  it  is  not  due 
to  unusual  conditions,  because  in  the  larger 
universities  the  annual  increase  since  191 7 
is  identical  with  that  of  pre-war  years, 
while  in  the  smaller  colleges  it  is  much  less. 
Apparently  the  war,  to  which  is  attributed 
most  things,  does  not  explain  the  constantly 
increasing  American  desire  for  education;  the 
thing  is  a  steady,  natural  growth,  and  there- 
fore eminently  sound.  Education  itself  stimu- 
lates education. 

This  rapid  growth  means  that  the  universi- 
ties must  bear  ever-increasing  financial  bur- 
dens. The  lack  of  money  has  always  limited 
the  facilities  which  any  college  could  oflFer  its 
pupils;  and  now  the  student  bodies  of  many 
are  doubling.  In  a  few  years,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  "college  man"  and  the  "college 
woman"  will  consequently  be  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  like  the  high  school  graduate 
of  to-day. 


OUR  COTTON  MARKETS  BEFORE  THE  WAR 


OUR  DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


The  war's  effect  upon  the  distribution  of  our  cotton 
crop  was  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  foreign  trade  in  our  economic  scheme  of  things. 
Before  the  war,  Europe  took  8}^  million  bales  of 
our  less  than  14  million  bales  of  production.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  Europe  took  33^2  million  bales  of  our 
12  million  bales.     Imagine  our  problem  if  we  had 


not  had  the  extraordinary  home  demand  during 
the  war,  to  take  care  of  this  unbought  surplus.  To 
the  extent  that  international  relationships  are  eco- 
nomic relationships,  we  are  certainly  far  from  any 
"splendid  isolation",  and  are,  on  the  contrary, 
deeply  concerned  in  the  international  affairs  of 
Europe 
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OUR   COTTON    MARKETS   DURING  THE    WAR 


SERVING  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR 

Every  month   in  this  part  of  the  magaiine  The  World's  Work 
prints  an  article  on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom 

ji  T  A  meeting  of  farmers  near  Canton,  which  has  not  yet  been  made  manifest.     The 

y%         Ohio,  not  long  ago,  the  head  of  a  Government    in    its    loans    offered    bonds    of 

/  %       local   bank    in    that    community,  denominations  of  5i,ooo  and  larger;  it  also 

/       %      asked  how  many  of  them  had  re-  offered  bonds  of  denominations  of  $50  and 

'^        -^    ceived  circulars  offering  securities  Si 00,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  small  investor, 

for  sale.     One  hundred  and  .twenty-seven  raised  The  result  of  that  appeal  was  perfectly  amaz- 

their  hands.     He  asked   how  many  of  these  ing,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  bonds 

had    bought     the     securities    offered    them,  were  sold  to  investors  in  small  amounts.  My 

Sixty-five  had  done  so.     Then  he  inquired  as  hope  was  that  when  the  war  was  over  the  re- 

to  the  character  of  the  securities  they    had  suit  of  that  experience  would  be  that  invest- 

purchased  and  found  that    the>'   had  practi-  ment  bankers  would  offer   the  bonds  which 

cally  all    bought  stock  in  new  rubber  com-  they  had  to  sell,  in  small  amounts  to  the  small 

panies,     new     automobile      companies,      oil  investors.     I  am  rather  disappointed  that  has 

promotions,    and   similar   projects.     This   led  not  been  done.     I  do  not  remember  seeing  a 

the  banker  to  get  up  in  one  of  the  meetings  single  instance  of  it,  and  yet  these  experiences 

of  the  American  Bankers  Association  conven-  show  that  there  are  a  great  many  possible 

tion  in  Washington  recently  and  ask  if  there  investors  and  a  great  deal  of  money  can  be 

was  not  some  way  that  country  bankers  could  raised  in  that  way. 

sell  to  the  people  of  their  communities  sound  "  I  presume,"  he  continued,  "that  the  invest- 
investment  securities  that  would  result  in  ment  bankers  have  not  offered  the  small  bonds 
saving  much  capital  to  the  communities  and  forthereasonit  was  too  expensive  to  reach  these 
would  bring  to  the  local  bankers  a  commission  people.  Retail  business  is  always  expensive, 
on  the  investment  of  this  money.  He  wanted  But  if  you  cannot  go  to  each  one  of  these  in- 
to know  why  some  scheme  could  not  be  de-  vestors,  then  you  should  go  to  the  institutions 
vised  whereb}'  his  bank  could  sell  good  grade  that  will  gather  up  the  small  savings  and  be 
investment  securities  to  the  farmers  of  his  able  to  invest  in  your  securities  in  large 
territory  in  order  to  keep  them  from  putting  amounts.  Of  course,  there  are  a  large  number 
their  savings  into  doubtful  promotion  projects,  of  these  institutions  in  this  country  now — the 
that  would  likely  result  in  permanent  loss  of  mutual  insurance  companies,  the  mutual  sav- 
capital  to  the  community,  and  to  keep  the  com-  ings  banks,  and  the  savings  banks  of  trust 
mission  on  this  business  from  going  to  outside  companies.  But  despite  all  these  means 
promoters.  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  people  who  can 

This  is  an  important  problem:  the  one  of  be  reached  through  war  savings  stamps  and 
seeing  that  our  new  investors — of  whom  there  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  but  other  than  that  they 
were  a  great  man\'  created  by  the  war — are  do  not  know  where  to  put  their  money." 
supplied  with  sound  investment  securities.  They  are  the  people  who  dropped  ten  mil- 
Governor  Morse  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  lion  dollars  in  Ponzi's  scheme,  "because,"  as 
of  the  first  district  referred  to  it  in  his  speech  Mr.  Morse  said,  "they  did  not  have  any  proper 
welcoming  the  members  of  the  Investment  place  to  invest  it."  They  are  the  farmers  of 
Bankers  Association  to  Boston  on  the  occasion  the  Ohio  community  who  are  putting  their 
of  their  recent  annual  convention  there.  He  money  into  promotion  stocks  because  better 
mentioned  the  large  part  the  investment  bank-  grade  investments  are  not  being  offered  to 
ers  played  in  the  success  of  Liberty  Loan  cam-  them.  They  may  have  all  become  investors 
paigns,  and  continued:  with  the  Liberty  Loans,  but  they  have  not  }'et 

"There  is  one  outcome  that  1  hope  to  see  been  taught   the  principles  of  sound  invest- 

from  the  experience  in  those  campaigns  and  ment.    The    reliable    investment    banker,    in 
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fact,  has  paid  Httle  attention  to  them.     They  our  earning  power  is  ended.     This  education 

have  been  left  to  find  their  way  among  security  is  left  largely  to  the  investment  bankers,  and 

issues  by  themselves,  and  many  of  them  have  unfortunately  there  are  some  so-called  invest- 

fallen  prey  to  the  get-rich-quick  promoter's  ment  bankers  that  are  interested  in  spreading 

wiles.  unsound  investment  principles.     And  because 

Does  not  this  situation  offer  an  opportunity  these  latter  get  larger  commissions  on  the 
for  reliable  investment  houses  to  work  in  con-  securities  they  handle  than  do  those  who  sell 
junction  with  local  banks  to  supply  investors  better  grade  issues,  they  have  more  money  with 
throughout  the  country  with  sound  investment  which  to  spread  their  misleading  propaganda, 
securities?  While  it  would  be  too  expensive  To-day  many  such  houses  are  prospering 
for  such  houses  to  send  salesmen  throughout  throughout  the  country.  For  that  reason  the 
each  community  to  reach  these  small  investors,  need  for  educational  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
could  they  not  be  reached  by  the  local  banks  investment  houses  which  sell  sound  securities 
and  educated  in  regard  to  investments  through  was  never  greater.  They  owe  it  to  our  new 
their  local  bankers?  These  small  savings  investors  to  carry  on  such  an  educational 
available  for  investment  could  be  more  easily  campaign  in  whatever  way  is  most  effective, 
located  in  that  way  than  by  the  investment  The  reliable  investment  houses  that  are  giving 
houses  themselves.  They  could  supply  the  thought  to  this  matter  to-day  will  be  the  lead- 
securities  for  the  safe  investment  of  these  sav-  ing  houses  of  the  future. 

ings.  Such  an  arrangement  would  result  in  From  the  new  investor's  standpoint  the  best 
profit  to  both  the  investment  house  and  the  and  easiest  solution  of  his  individual  invest- 
local  banker.  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  ment  problem  is  undoubtedly  to  confine  his 
any  community  in  which  it  is  successfully  purchases  to  securities  recommended  by  in- 
operated,  and  it  would  be  a  godsend  to  those  vestment  houses  of  the  highest  standing.  And 
who,becauseof  it,  are  saved  from  the  web  of  the  he  should  not  take  a  house's  word  regarding 
get-rich-quick  promoter.  its  own  reputation;  he  should  make  inquiry 

If  this  country  is  fully  to  realize  the  great  of  some  independent  authority  that  knows  the 

future  that  is  still  ahead  of  it  some  way  such  record  of  the  house  and  the  general  character 

as  this  will  have  to  be  found  to  serve  the  small  of   the   securities   it    offers.     He   should   not 

investor.     In  the  aggregate  he  is  of  more  im-  hesitate  to  do  business  with  the  largest  in- 

portance  to-day  than  the  large  investor;  yet  vestment  houses,  for  they  welcome  a  small 

he  is  not  receiving  the  attention  he  should,  order  as  cordially  as  a  large  one  and  give  it  the 

One  of  our  important  problems  is  to  educate  same  attention.     While  the  thing  that  is  most 

him  in  regard  to  investments  and  to  bring  him  needed  to-day  is  some  way  of  introducing  our 

in  contact  with   reliable  investment  banking  many  new  investors  to  our  reliable  investment 

houses  and  through  them  with  sound  invest-  houses,  or  our  reliable  investment  houses  and 

ments.     Thus    can    the    future    financing    of  their  sound  securities  to  our  new  investors,  yet 

America's  growth  be  provided  for.     The  great  in  fact  a  new  investor  needs  no  introduction  to 

gains  made  in  this  direction  in  th^  Liberty  these  houses.     If  he  would  voluntarily  get  in 

Loan   campaigns  must   not  be  lost.     A  way  touch  with  them,  he  would  quickly  find  that 

must  be  found  to  make  them  secure  for  the  they  are  just  as  willing  to  serve  small  investors 

future.  as  large  ones.     Much  misinformation  on  this 

The  problem  is  one  of  education.  The  first  point,  as  well  as  on  others,  has  been  spread 
principles  of  sound  investment  should  be  broadcast  by  houses  that  are  not  of  high  char- 
taught  in  our  public  schools.  We  spend  years  acter.  That  is  what  makes  it  the  more  neces- 
in  acquiring  knowledge  that  will  help  us  to  sary  for  the  reliable  houses  to  reach  out  and 
earn  money,  but  little  consideration  is  given  offer  their  services  to  our  new  investors,  in  an 
to  the  proper  investing  of  some  of  that  money  effort  to  conserve  their  savings  for  the  up- 
so  that  we  will  not  be  a  burden  on  others  when  building  of  the  country. 
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In  order  to  present  in  one  place  wise  and  informed  thought  and  stimulating 
counsel,  month  aHer  month,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special 
section  in  the  magazine  and  invited  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  to 
contribute  to  it.  The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  this  undertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  his  alone,  there  being  no  group  respon- 
sibility for  any  of  the  opinions,  but  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  some  individual  of  this  group. — The  Editors. 


THE  NATION'S  SUPREME  TASK 

By  EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN 

(President  of  the  University  of  Virginia) 


'EDUCATION  is  inherent  in  the 
very  word  democracy.  The 
two  are  interdependent  and 
inseparable;  in  so  far  as  educa- 
tion permeates  society,  just  so 
far  and  no  farther  does  that  society 
go  toward  the  achievement  of  true  de- 
mocracy. With  universal  suffrage — and 
that  term  has  a  juster  and  more  por- 


tentous significance  since  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  vote — it  would  seem 
beyond  dispute  that  education  comes 
first  among  all  the  obligations  of  the 
state.  Often  as  that  simple  fact  has 
been  stated,  it  needs  continually  to  be 
restated  and  driven  home  until  it  has 
fixed  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  those 
who  sit  in  the  seats  of  power. 
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Now,  the  tremendous  upheaval  of  the 
World  War,  overthrowing,  as  it  did,  many 
old  conceptions  and  traditions,  wrought 
a  profound  change  in  the  nature  of 
our  educational  problem.  'Perhaps  the 
change,  in  some  of  its  phases,  was  under 
way  already,  but  it  was  coming  about  so 
gradually  that  the  machinery  of  our 
system  was  adjusted  to  it  almost  auto- 
matically. The  war  so  hastened  this 
change,  cast  it  upon  us  so  violently  and 
vividly,  after  the  fashion  of  war,  that  it 
takes  on  the  aspect  of  something  strange 
and  unfamiliar. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assess  the  difference 
between  the  demand  the  world  now 
makes  upon  the  schools  and  colleges,  and 
the  demand  it  formerly  made.  It  can  be 
expressed  in  one  word — practicality.  I 
mean  nothing  cheap  or  sordid  by  that 
word  practicality.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  practical  spiritually,  as 
desiring  that  the  power  acquired  through 
education  shall  not  stop  at  self-adorn- 
ment but  shall  pass  on  to  the  building  of  a 
better  social  order.  And  that  is  the  idea 
stirring  in  the  heart  of  the  youth  of  to- 
day. The  old  loyalty  to  liberal  culture, 
the  pursuit  of  learning  as  a  decoration  for 
life  and  an  endowment  for  leisure — these 
will  not  and  ought  not  to  die  out  in  a 
nation  such  as  ours.  But  the  temper  of  the 
time  calls  for  an  educational  programme 
more  vital  and  powerful  in  its  moulding 
influence  upon  the  social  whole. 

PRACTICAL  TENDENCIES  IN   STUDY 

THIS  Spiritual  practicality,  this  deter- 
mination that  education  shall  con- 
cern itself  primarily  with  the  betterment 
of  human  beings  individually  and  in  the 
mass,  is  illustrated  by  the  insistence  with 
which  students  are  now  seeking  in- 
struction in  subjects  which  they  think 
will  be  serviceable  to  themselves  and  to 
society  in  this  new  after-the-war  world. 
Here  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
an  ancient  and,  I  hope,  an  eternal 
stronghold  of  the  humanities,  with 
an    enrollment   of    1800,    we    have   700 


men  studying  chemistry,  and  between 
800  and  900  in  modern  languages.  A 
knowledge  of  Spanish  is  sought  with 
special  eagerness  because  of  its  certain 
usefulness  in  our  growing  intercourse 
with  South  America.  Scores  are  special- 
izing in  economics  and  commerce  and  the 
social  sciences  generally.  The  classics 
remain  static.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  tendencies  remarked  here  are  in 
evidence  in  all  other  institutions. 

Commerce  has  come  to  have  a  far 
broader  meaning  to  the  young  American 
of  to-day  than  it  had  before  the  war.  A 
"business  course**  no  longer  means  book- 
keeping and  the  mere  technicalities  of 
mercantile  routine.  The  young  man 
who  enters  college  now,  contemplating  a 
business  career,  has  an  interest  that  goes 
much  deeper  than  that.  The  prominent 
place  of  international  trade  in  the  news 
of  the  day,  in  the  discussion  that  goes  on 
around  him  in  his  home,  has  aroused  his 
desire  to  get  down  to  bed  rock.  He  is 
concerned  with  economic  laws  and  prin- 
ciples. Geography  and  history  are 
studied  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
great  trade  currents,  upon  the  rise  and 
fall  of  various  industries  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  higher  institutions  of 
learning  must  meet  this  demand.  Their 
object  must  not  be  primarily  to  teach 
methods  or  designed  to  capture  German 
or  English  trade,  but  to  transform  com- 
merce and  industry  into  professions  that 
will  take  their  places  as  forms  of  public 
service  and  will  have  standards  of  their 
own  both  ethical  and  intellectual. 

What  the  country  needs  most  in  the 
youth  of  the  next  generation  is  a  broader 
horizon  of  thought  through  a  larger 
knowledge  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
youth  themselves  are  ripe  for  it — their 
minds  have  been  laid  open  for  it  by  the 
stirring  events  of  the  last  six  years.  It 
should  be  part  of  our  educational  purpose 
to  make  sure  that  the  coming  generation 
knows  the  world  and  its  needs  better  than 
did  their  fathers. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  the 
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bent  toward  the  practical  in  present-day 
instruction  implies  a  surrender  to  a  gross 
materialism.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
distorted  vision  of  the  tendencies  that 
we  now  see  developing.  In  the  past, 
periods  of  trade  expansion  and  material 
prosperity  have  seen  the  finest  blossom- 
ing of  poetry  and  drama  and  art,  and  so 
it  may  well  be  with  us.  Surplus  wealth 
can,  and  often  does,  find  its  way  into  the 
promotion  of  the  most  exquisite  forms  of 
culture.  Directly  it  provides  beautiful 
objects,  pictures,  and  sculptures  and 
noble  buildings,  which  at  once  delight  and 
elevate  the  public  taste;  and  indirectly, 
through  the  leisure  it  makes  possible,  it 
stimulates  the  creative  faculties  of  mas- 
ters of  literature  and  art  and  music. 
Thus  wealth  becomes  the  agent  of  an 
ideal  of  which  it  is  often  thoughtlessly 
considered    the    enemy. 

If  democrac}'  requires  for  its  sons  and 
daughters  an  intensely  practical  educa- 
tion, it  requires  no  less  a  satisfaction  for 
that  craving  from  which  no  man,  whether 
he  so  phrases  it  to  himself  or  not,  is 
entirely  free — the  hunger  of  the  soul  for 
beauty.  Though  the  primal  needs  of 
democracy  may  be  strength  and  virtue 
and  simplicity,  it  needs,  too,  dignity, 
grandeur,  and  a  sympathy  for  excellence 
and  beauty  in  literature  and  life.  It  is 
pleasant,  therefore,  to  note  that  a  solid  old 
guard  still  surrounds  and  interprets  the 
classics,  seeks  to  find  in  them  what  they 
contain  so  fully  when  properly  taught — 
power  to  add  to  the  grace  and  distinction 
of  common  life.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  a 
keener  and  more  definite  purpose  in  the 
students  to  extract  from  literature  its 
essential  interpretation  of  a  people's  life 
and  to  apply  the  power  so  gained  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
This  is  the  spiritual  pragmatism  I  have 
been  trying  to  point  out  as  dominating 
the  new  educational  era. 

Particularly  encouraging  is  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  music,  and  architec- 
ture, manifesting  itself  in  our  educational 
life.      We    are    in    fact    witnessing    in 


American  education  a  transfer  of  em- 
phasis from  those  branches  of  culture 
which  are  essentially  exclusive  in  char- 
acter to  those  which  have  a  genuine 
social  appeal.  1  dare  say  society  will 
gain  more  than  it  will  lose  from  the 
transfer. 

Having  demonstrated  that  more  and 
different  functions  are  demanded  of  the 
American  educational  system,  we  must 
take  stock  of  our  organization  and 
methods  to  see  how  we  can  improve  them. 
For  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  other 
human  undertaking,  involving  such  ex- 
penditures and  such  issues,  is  ac- 
companied by  so  much  waste  as  is  educa- 
tion. Heavy  appropriations  from  public 
funds  will  be  requested,  are  sorely  needed, 
and  ought  to  be  granted.  But  the  men 
who  hold  the  purse  strings,  and  the  public 
behind  them,  have  the  right  to  insist  that 
the  money  be  expended  with  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  efficiency. 

COSILY  DUPLICATION 

DUPLICATION  has  been  a  cardinal 
sin  of  our  educational  procedure  in 
the  past.  New  institutions  have  been 
established  at  enormous  cost  to  do  a  work 
that  could  be  done  much  better  and  much 
more  economically  at  institutions  already 
in  existence.  Most  mistakes  of  this  par- 
ticular sort  are  beyond  mending;  when  a 
college  has  acquired  a  tradition,  when  it 
has  endeared  itself  to  thousands  of  people, 
to  abolish  it,  even  were  that  possible, 
would  not  be  justified. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  avoid  such 
waste  in  the  future,  and  specialists  in  edu- 
cation, who  are  looked  to  for  guidance  in 
these  matters,  should  stand  firmly  against 
it.  But  the  erection  of  useless  "plants"  is 
not  the  only  offense  against  economy. 
The  duplication  of  effort  within  organ- 
izations, the  faulty  keeping  of  records, 
slipshod  book-keeping,  and  hit-or-miss 
financing — these  constitute,  unquestion- 
ably, a  field    for   much   needed    reform. 

An  organization  employing  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  million  teachers,  at- 
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tempting  to  instruct  twenty  million  youths 
at  a  cost  exceeding  $500,000,000  a  year, 
belongs  to  the  major  class  of  financial 
undertakings.  Indeed,  it  is  the  greatest 
and  most  daring  industry  ever  conceived 
by  the  democratic  imagination. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  good 
management,  based  on  sound  business 
principles,  should  have  the  effect  of 
stereotyping  or  mechanizing  instruction, 
of  robbing  it  of  individuality  and  spon- 
taneity and  color.  Indeed,  it  should 
have  the  directly  opposite  effect,  for  it 
leaves  the  heads  of  institutions  and  their 
associates  free  to  exert  their  highest 
powers  of  inspiration  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  entrusted  to  them. 

Many  men  have  undertaken  to  say 
what  Americanism  means.  Like  democ- 
racy, it  is  illusive  and  hard  to  define. 
Americanism,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  sum 
of  all  those  ideals,  ambitions,  aspirations 
that  have  for  their  object  the  realization 
of  these  three  things:  justice,  freedom, 
opportunity.  We  have  gone  far  toward 
realizing  them,  farther  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  in 
their  perfection  they  are,  of  course,  still 
unattained;  and  it  is  the  state's  part  to 
strive  to  bring  them  nearer  and  nearer  to 


the  reach  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  land. 

This  end  can  be  reached  only  through 
education,  and  that  is  why  education  is 
to-day  the  nation'i  supreme  duty.  The 
fundamental  Jeffersonian  idea  of  educa- 
tion should  remain:  a  great  unified  force, 
moulding  national  character,  free  to  all, 
obligatory  upon  all,  extending  from 
primary  schools  to  universities,  finely 
organized  and  perfectly  cooperating  as 
one  great  whole.  But  methods  must 
change.  Ancient  formulas  must  be 
abandoned.  And  above  all,  smallness  of 
conception  must  give  way  to  a  genuine 
comprehension  of  the  immensity  of  the 
task.  The  imagination  and  grasp  that 
have  made  American  industrial  enter- 
prise one  of  the  wonders  of  the  modern 
world,  should  find  their  counterpart  in  the 
treatment  of  the  educational  problem. 
The  very  best  minds  of  the  nation  have 
got  to  focus  themselves  upon  it.  Owing 
to  the  operation  of  great  cosmic  forces,  it 
is  now  the  manifest  destiny  of  America  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  education  of  the 
world.  Let  us  have  faith  that  America 
will  not  fail  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  this 
vast  obligation  in  the  new  epoch  which  it 
is  called  upon  to  serve. 
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CHILD  LIFE  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

The  Necessity  for  Continuing  the  Feed- 
ing of  2^  Million  Children  This  Winter 

By   HERBERT   HOOVER 


THE  survival  of  approximately 
two  and  one  half  millions  of 
children  in  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, Austria,  the  Baltic  States, 
and  other  parts  of  eastern  and 
central  Europe  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuance, during  the  winter  of  1 920-1 921, 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration. Last  winter,  the  organization 
fed  more  than  three  millions  of  children. 
The  year  before  under  Government  man- 
date it  fed  about  six  millions.  The  Relief 
Administration  has  since  withdrawn  from 
certain  areas  where  the  gradual  agricul- 
tural recuperation  has  made  possible  a 
sufficient  food  supply.  There  remain, 
however,  territories  in  which  such  re- 
cuperation has  not  been  effected.  For 
example,  Poland  suffered  an  unprece- 
dented frost  at  the  season  of  fall  planting 
last  year,  which  reduced  the  expected 
harvest  materially,  so  that  food  conditions 
there  are  even  worse  this  winter  than  last. 
Austria,  likewise,  is  unable  to  meet  its 
own  food  requirements;  within  its 
present  boundaries  it  has  never  been 
agriculturally  self-sustaining,  and  its  econ- 
omic recovery  has  not  progressed  to  a 
point  which  makes  possible  the  purchase 
of  adequate  supplies  abroad. 

The  children  whom  the  Administra- 
tion purposes  to  feed  this  winter  are  only 
those  who  are  orphans  or  whose  parents 
cannot  support  them.  If  this  relief  is 
not  forthcoming,  many  of  them  will  not 
survive,  and  those  who  do  will  suffer 
the  permanent  disabilities  incident  to 
undernourishment  at  the  critical  stage  of 
physical  development.  The  piteous  call 
of  these  helpless  children  cannot  be  dis- 


regarded. American  sympathy  and  char- 
ity must  meet  it  if  a  catastrophe  of  the 
first  order  is  to  be  avoided. 

I  say  American  charity  must  meet  it, 
because  the  funds  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  for  this  work  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  January.  These  funds  during 
the  first  two  winters  came  chiefly  from 
governmental  sources.  The  operation  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration  ware- 
house for  adult  relief  in  Europe  was 
necessarily  conducted  upon  a  margin  of 
safety  which  has,  by  reason  of  economical 
management,  resulted  in  a  profit.  This 
profit  has  been  applied  to  the  work  of 
feeding  the  children.  Certain  special 
funds  for  relief  work  to  be  spent  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  were  applied 
to  this  purpose.  Several  families  gave 
us  very  large  sums  for  last  winter,  and  we 
had  further  substantial  gifts  from  one 
foundation.  Organizations  in  America  of 
people  of  various  European  origins  added 
largely  to  our  resources,  and  the  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  came  to 
our  rescue  several  times.  Our  official 
subsidies  are  now  about  exhausted,  except 
for  what  little  can  be  done  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  affected,  and  their 
credits  are  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

Twenty-three  million  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  work  of  feeding  these 
children  over  to  the  next  harvest.  Prac- 
tically all  this  sum  goes  into  actual  food. 
Owing  to  the  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  handling  these  supplies,  the  over- 
head costs  last  winter  did  not  exceed 
2|  per  cent,  of  the  money  involved.  The 
governments  and  private  charity  in  the 
countries  affected  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
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maintaining  the  distribution  system  in  the 
countries  themselves,  and  also  contribute 
such  native  food  supplies  as  are  available. 
American  assistance  supplies  the  initial 
organization,  instruction  as  to  method, 
and  inspection  service  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  foodstuffs  in  the  form  of  milk, 
fats,  and  such  other  primary  food  ele- 
ments as  are  not  locally  obtainable. 

It  may  clarify  the  idea  of  the  economy 
of  distribution  to  describe  briefly  how 
the  work  is  carried  forward.  In  Austria, 
for  example,  three  hundred  thousand 
children  were  given  one  meal  of  667  ca- 
lories of  food  value  every  day  last  winter 
through  the  medium  of  an  organization 
of  Austrian  citizens,  partly  paid  by 
the  Austrian  Government,  and  partly 
(chiefly)  voluntary,  operating  in  prac- 
tically every  city  and  town  in  the  country, 
and  reaching  practically  all  the  cases  of 
desperate  need.  The  entire  American 
staff  directing  this  work  consisted  of 
eight  people.  Similarly,  in  Poland,  with 
the  organized  assistance  of  approximately 
1 5,000  Poles,  the  same  work  was  done,  by 
the  same  methods,  feeding  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  children  daily; 
and  the  entire  American  personnel  com- 
prised fifteen  men  and  thirty  women — 
the  latter  furnished  by  the  American 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  By  the  rules  under  which 
the  relief  is  distributed,  the  children  are 
required  to  eat  the  food  on  the  premises 
where  it  is  served.  So  far  the  overhead 
expenses  have  been  met  by  the  Food 
Draft  Sales,  so  that  of  every  dollar  of 
American  money  contributed  to  child 
feeding,  it  is  insured  that  one  hundred 
cents'  worth  of  life-giving  nourishment  is 
actually  delivered  to  the  child  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended. 

The  organization  which  carried  forward 
the  work  last  winter  is  still  intact. 
The  native  staffs  in  the  several  countries 
are    trained    and    accustomed    to   work 


effectively.  The  problems  of  warehous- 
ing, transportation,  and  distribution  have 
been  solved.  The  devoted  Americans 
who  have  already  given  eighteen  months 
of  loyal  service  in  foreign  lands  are  willing 
to  continue  at  their  posts,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  have  seen  some  of  their 
number  permanently  broken  in  health 
as  a  result  of  their  unremitting  labors. 
The  Governments  of  these  countries 
are  as  one  in  their  zeal  to  cooperate,  and 
in  their  appreciation  of  America's  aid. 
The  need  remains;  and  all  that  is  now 
lacking  is  funds.  These,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
forthcoming  once  the  people  of  the  United 
States  realize  that  an  emergency  situation 
in  the  child  life  of  Europe  still  exists. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  elaborate 
economic  and  sociological  reasons  to  jus- 
tify American  aid  in  this  crisis.  With 
our  rapidly  increasing  surplus  of  manu- 
factured goods  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Europe  still  and  for  many  years  to  come 
not  actually  but  potentially  our  princi- 
pal market,  we  have  a  direct  interest  in 
restoring  as  soon  as  may  be  the  economic 
life  and  concomitant  buying  power  of 
Europe.  The  moral  factor  in  this  rein- 
tegration of  European  life  is  as  large  a 
factor  as  are  material  resources.  The 
factor  of  political  stability  is  of  equal  im- 
portance; and  political  stability  is  likely 
to  make  slow  progress  in  countries  in 
which  the  present  unrest  is  aggravated 
by  the  grief  and  despair  of  millions  of 
parents  who  see  their  children  starving. 
To-day,  the  American  flag,  made  by  the 
children  themselves  as  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  their  gratitude,  is  as  familiar 
to  millions  of  children  in  Europe  as  is  the 
flag  of  their  own  countries. 

But  I  need  not  labor  the  argument  of 
self-interest  to  Americans  when  human 
life  and  the  happiness  of  children  are  in- 
volved. The  conscience  and  humanity  of 
our  people  have  not  failed.  They  will 
not  now. 
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MY  MEETINGS  WITH  THE  KAISER 

His  Awe  of  Czar  Alexander  III.  His  Proposal  of  a  European  Coalition  Against  the 
United  States.  How  He  Persuaded  Czar  Nicholas  to  Permit  the  Seizure  of  Kiao-Chau. 
The  Origin  of  the  ''Willy-Nicky"  Correspondence.  Home  Life  of  the  German  Royal 
Family  at  Rominten.  The  **  Bjorke  Treaty:''  How  It  Was  Secretly  Arranged  by  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar;  Its  Terms  and  Their  Effects;  How  Witte  Secured  Its  Annulment 

By  count  SERGIUS  WITTE 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Premier  of  Russia  under  Czar  Nicholas  II 
Translated  from  the  original  Russian  and  edited  by  Abraham  Yarmolinsky,  Curator  of  the  Slavonic  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 

This  chapter  of  Count  Witte  s  memoirs  is  translated  from  his  diaries  for  the  years  igoj- 
igi2,  inclusive.  It  contains  accounts  of  his  several  meetings  with  the  Kaiser,  from  1888  to 
igo6,  and  pictures  the  German  Emperor  in  many  roles,  from  that  of  office-hoy  to  his  grand- 
father  to  chief  trouble-maker  in  world  politics.  Historically,  the  most  important  of  these 
meetings  were  at  St.  Petersburg  in  i8gy  and  at  Rominten  in  igo^. 

In  i8gj,  the  Kaiser  had  already  mapped  out  the  grandiose  scheme  of  German  world 
dominion  and  was  pulling  the  wires  of  international  politics  to  bring  about  the  most  favorable 
posture  of  the  nations  for  the  final  spring  at  the  throat  of  the  world  which  eventually  occurred 
in  igi4.  He  had  hitherto  followed  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  who  had  encouraged  France  to 
embark  on  a  career  of  colonial  expansion,  upon  the  theory  that  this  course  would  absorb  the 
energies  of  France  and  cause  her  to  forget  her  desire  for  revenge  for  the  Franco- Prussian  War, 
and  would  also  embroil  France  in  trouble  with  Great  Britain,  the  other  great  colonizing  Power. 
Bismarck's  policy  was  to  keep  Germany's  enemies  divided,  while  Germany  prospered  as  an 
agricultural  nation  which  periodically  profited  by  wars  of  border  conquest.  The  influence 
of  this  "little  German"  and  agrarian  policy  on  the  Kaiser  appears  in  the  Kaiser's  proposal, 
described  in  this  chapter  by  Count  Witte,  of  a  European  coalition  to  fight  the  competition  of 
food  products  from  the  United  States. 

In  i8gy,  however,  the  Kaiser's  policy  was  changed.  Count  Witte  reveals  him  in  the 
act  of  embarking  upon  the  course  of  colonial  expansion  which  began  at  Kiao-Chau  in  that  year 
and  which  brought  Europe  to  the  verge  of  war  at  Morocco  in  igo^.  Though  professing  to 
seek  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  the  Kaiser  in  i8g'j  joined  the  race  for  foreign  soil 
that  was  sure  to  lead  to  a  clash  with  Great  Britain.  In  i8gg,  he  appointed  Von  Tirpiii 
to  be  Minister  of  Marine  and  began  the  naval  construction  programme  which  forced  the  enor- 
mous additions  to  the  British  fleet  of  the  next  fifteen  years.     The  Kaiser  had  now  fully  cast 
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aside  the  idea  that  Germany  was  an  agricultural  nation,  and  had  determined  that  it  should 
siake  its  future  on  manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  the  one  stimulated  by  government  subsidies 
and  the  other  backed  by  a  great  navy,  and  both  involving  the  acquisition  of  colonies,  as  well  for 
the  supply  of  raw  materials  as  for  the  sake  of  exclusive  markets  for  German  goods.  This 
change  of  policy  is  clearly  indicated  in  Count  JVitte's  account  of  his  meetings  with  the 
Kaiser.. 

The  outstanding  results  of  the  meeting  of  Kaiser  and  C^ar  in  iSgy,  with  which  IVitte 
was  familiar  at  the  time  and  which  he  describes  in  this  chapter,  were  the  Kaiser's  determina- 
tion to  sei^e  Kiao-Chau  and  the  Char's  determination  to  sei^e  Port  Arthur — the  latter  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  Kaiser's.  The  first  of  these  events  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  second  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  chain  of 
events  that  sprang  from  the  decision  to  take  Kiao-Chau  led  to  German  aggressions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  forced  Great  Britain  and  France  into  the  alliance  which  finally  defeated 
Germany.  The  events  that  sprang  from  the  decision  to  take  Port  Arthur  led  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  the  Russian  Revolution  of  igo^,  and  the  dissolution  of  Russia  in  igiy. 

Their  meeting  in  igo^  was  the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Count  Witte's  discovery  of  the 
amazing  secret  treaty  of  Bjorke.  This  compact  disclosed  the  Kaiser  in  his  cleverest  and  most 
unscrupulous  aspect,  and  the  C^ar  in  his  weakest  and  most  unmoral.  Witte's  alarm  and 
indignation  at  this  gross  treachery  to  France,  with  its  corollary  of  almost  idiotic  failure  to 
realise  the  menace  to  Russia  itself  which  it  contained,  were  natural  enough  in  a  statesman  who 
had  foreseen  Germany's  economic  penetration  of  Russia  as  early  as  i8g4  and  had  fought  it 
ever  since,  and  who  had,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason  to  know  the  immense  debt  which 
Russia  awed  to  France  in  financing  Russian  railroads  and  industry.  Witte's  description 
of  the  steps  taken  by  himself  and  Count  Lamsdorff,  with  the  aid  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
to  compel  the  abrogation  of  this  treaty,  and  his  comments  on  its  text  and  purport,  are  substan- 
tial additions  to  the  history  of  the  events  leading  to  the  war  in  igi4. 

IT  WAS  at  Ems  that  for  the  first  time  I  way  to  a  mihtary  camp  near  Brest  where  he 

caught  a  ghmpse  of  the  man  who  was  des-  was  to  review  a  series  of  manoeuvres.     Next 

tined  to  become  the  present  ruler  of  Ger-  morning  Adjutant-General  Cherevin,  chief  of 

many.    This  was  shortly  before  the  death  the  Emperor's  bodyguard,  approached  me  and 

of  his  grandfather,  William  I,  surnamed  inquired  how  long  it  would  take  to  bring  one  of 

the  Great.     The  young  prince  had  been  taken  His  Majesty's  uniforms  from  St.   Petersburg, 

to  Ems  by  the  old  Emperor,  who  used  to  go  to  The   old  German  Emperor,  the   General   ex- 

that  famous  watering  place  periodically  for  his  plained,  had  heard  that  Alexander  1 1 1  would 

health.     It  was  Emperor  William's  last  trip  to  be  present  at  the  Brest  manoeuvres  and  des- 

Ems.     I,  too,  happened  to  be  there  for  the  sake  patched  his  grandson,  the  present  Kaiser,  to 

of  my  health.     The  royal  visitor  stopped  at  greet   him.     His    Majesty,   General   Cherevin 

the  Kurhaus  and,  as  was  his  wont,  worked  in  continued,  apparently  did  not  relish  the  idea 

his  study  by  a  large  window  which  faced  the  of  having  the  youthful  Hohenzollern  about  him 

square  in  front  of  the  Kurhaus,  so  that  every-  at  the  manoeuvres  and  had  decided  to  meet  him 

one  could  see   him  at  work.     His   grandson  at  Brest  at  the  end  of  them.     It  was  for  this 

invariably  stood  by  his  armchair  and,  to  my  meeting  that  His  Majesty  needed  his  Prussian 

great  surprise,  acted  as  the  Emperor's  office  boy.  uniform,    which    was    at    St.    Petersburg.     I 

With  an  air  of  profound  respect  the  young  replied  that  special  locomotives  used  in  relays 

prince  sealed  and  opened  packages,  sharpened  would  cover  the  distance  in  forty-eight  hours, 

his  grandfather's  pencils,  handed  him  pens,  and  The  necessary  orders  were  given,  the  uniform 

made  himself  useful  in  other  small  ways.  arrived  in  due  time,  and  shortly  afterward  His 

I    caught    another    glimpse    of    the    future  Majesty,   accompanied   by  the   Empress,   left 

German  emperor  at  the  time  when  1  served  as  the  castle  close  to  the  station,  where  he  had 

director  of  the  South- Western    Railroads,  in  been  staying,  and  proceeded  to  Brest, 

the  early  days  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  Naturally,  I,  too,  was  on  board  the  Imperial 

One  fine  day,  I  recollect.  His  Majesty  arrived  train  and  the  details  of  His  Majesty's  meeting 

at  a  small  railway  station  situated  between,  with  Prince  William  were  engraved  upon  my 

Brest-Litovsk  and  Byelostok.     He  was  on  his  memory.    Our    train    rode    into    the    Brest 
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station  several  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  Emperor  William's  role  in  this  matter  was, 

the  Warsaw  train  which  carried  the  German  upon  the  whole,  conciliatory,  especially  since  it 

prince.     Emperor  Alexander  111  alighted  and  became  clear  that  we  would  not  yield.     It  was 

paced  the  platform  in  front  of  his  guard  of  with  his  support  that  Count  Caprivi,  minister 

honor.     He  wore  his  Prussian  uniform  under-  of  Foreign  Affairs,  succeeded  in  putting  the 

neath  a  Russian  cloak.     When  Prince  William's  treaty  through  the  Reichstag,  in  the  face  of 

train  drew  up  to  the  spot  where  His  Majesty  stout  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  large-land- 

stood,  he  doffed  his  cloak  and  handed  it  over  owners    and    Junkers,    whose    interests    were 

to  his  Cossack  attendant  who  kept  close  to  considerably   prejudiced   by   the   new   tariffs, 

him.     His   Majesty  greeted  the  grandson  of  Upon  the  signing  of  the  treaty  I  had  an 

William    the    Great    and    went    through    the  audience   with    Emperor   Alexander.     In   the 

ceremony  of  introducing  him  to  the  Imperial  course  of  it  I  called  His  Majesty's  attention  to 

retinue  and    reviewing  the   guard   of   honor,  the  fact  that  Emperor  William  was  instrumen- 

All    the     while    William    behaved    like    His  tal  in  bringing  about  the  ratification  of  the 

Majesty's  aide-de-camp.     The  ceremony  over,  treaty  by  the   Reichstag,   and  that  he  was, 

the  Emperor  turned  to  his  Cossack,  who  had  in  therefore,   entitled  to  our    gratitude.     I   had 

the  meantime  withdrawn  into  the  background,  been  informed,  I  said,  that  Emperor  William 

and  said  loudly:     "My  cloak!"  Wilhelm,  who  was  anxious  to  get  the  uniform  of  a  Russian 

understood  Russian  to  a  certain  extent,  literally  admiral  and  1  would  be  glad,  I  added,  if  that 

ran  over  to  the   Cossack,    seized  the   cloak,  distinction  would  be  bestowed  upon  him.     I 

brought  it  to  the  Emperor  and  helped  him  into  may  say  here,  in  passing,  that  William  has  a 

it.     He  was  apparently  awed  by  the  Russian  veritable   passion   for   all    manner   of   showy 

Czar.     The   behavior   of   the   prince    greatly  uniforms,  especially  military  and  naval.     His 

surprised  me,  for  at  the  Russian  court  such  Majesty  smiled  at  my  words,  said  he  would 

manners  were  unheard  of.     Afterward  when  gratify  the  German  Emperor's  ambition  at  the 

I  learned  more  about  William's  character,   I  first  opportunity,  and  asked  me  to  remind  him 

perceived  that  his  obsequiousness  in  this  case  of  the  matter.     Emperor  Alexander  died  be- 

was  in  complete  harmony  with  his  convictions,  fore  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  and 

He  holds  the  view  that  an  emperor  is  a  super-  it  fell  to  his  son  to  fulfill  the  promise.     I  found 

man.     At  present.  Prince  Henry,  his  brother,  it  necessary  to  report  the  matter  to  Emperor 

often  kisses  his  hand  at  leave-taking  in  every-  Nicholas,   and  at  his  first  meeting  with  the 

body's  presence,    without  embarrassing  him.  German  Emperor  he  presented  the  latter  with 

He    accepts    this    sign    of    respect    as    his  the  longed-for  uniform. 

due.  It  may  be  properly  mentioned  here  that  in 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  TARIFFS  ^^^  ^^J^y  ^^^-"^  °f  ^is  reign  Emperor  Nicholas 

was    by    no    means    fond    of    the    German 

INDIRECTLY     1    came    in    contact    with  Kaiser.     In  this  respect   he  followed  in  the 

Emperor  William   11  in  the  course  of  our  footsteps  of  his  august  father,  who  actually 

conflict  with  Germany  which  resulted  in  the  disliked  the  German  ruler,  with  his  weakness 

conclusion   of   the   first    Russo-German   com-  for    stage    effects    and    spectacular    splurges, 

mercial    treaty    in    the    year    1894.      Briefly  Emperor  Nicholas's  antipathy  to  William  was 

stated,  the  history  of  that  clash  is  as  follows:  further  complicated  by  a  feeling  of  personal 

With  a  view  to  exploiting  us  economically,  the  rivalry.     His  Majesty  could  not  help  feeling 

German     Government     imposed     prohibitive  that  in  the  opinion  of  Russia  and  of  the  world 

duties  on  goods  imported  from  our  country,  the  German  ruler  stood  higher  than  himself, 

especially    raw    materials,    thus    considerably  Even  in  appearance  William  was  more  of  an 

affecting  our   agricultural   industry.     We   re-  emperor     than     he,     Nicholas.     Given     His 

taliated    by    raising   our    duties    on    German  Majesty's  somewhat  excessive  self-esteem,  this 

exports.     Our    resistance,    for    which    I    am  could  not  but  be  a  thorn  in  his  flesh.     After  the 

partly  responsible,  was  so  resolute  and  vigorous,  first  meeting  of  the  two  emperors,    I   recall, 

that,  after  a  veritable  tariff  war  waged  by  the  there    appeared    picture    postal    cards    which 

two  countries,  Germany  had  to  surrender  its  represented  the  two  rulers  in  a  friendly  pose, 

scheme  of  encroachment  and  agree  to  a  com-  William's  arm  rested  on  His  Majesty's  shoulder 

mercial  treaty  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  as  if  embracing  him,  and  as  Emperor  Nicholas 

advantageous  to  us.  barely  reached  up  to  William's  shoulder,  the 
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latter's    arm    stretched    slightly    downward,  expedient  to  feign  inferiority.    Count    Lams- 

The  cards  were  immediately  confiscated.  dorff,    our    Minister   of    Foreign   Affairs,    re- 

Another  circumstance  which  fed  His  peatedly  assured  me  that  ever  since  the  opening 
Majesty's  antipathy  to  Emperor  William  was  of  the  intimate  correspondence  between  the 
the  latter's  attitude  toward  His  Majesty's  two  emperors,  the  Kaiser  had  frequently  en- 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Darmstadt,  and  deavored  to  do  an  ill  turn  to  his  correspondent 
also  toward  the  Empress.  The  Kaiser  actually  and  to  set  him  at  variance  with  other  Powers, 
snubbed  the  Duke,  and  he  treated  Her  Majesty  especially  France,  and  that  he,  Lamsdorff,  had 
not  as  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  but  as  a  to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout.  If  the 
petty  German  princess.  In  general.  Emperor  secret  documents  in  his  possession  were  ever 
William  does  not  stand  on  ceremony  with  his  published,  the  Count  added,  the  world  would  be 
German  relations.  astonished.  [The  Bolshevist  Government  re- 
leased these  letters  to  the  public]  It  was 
for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  Emperor  William 

N    RECENT  years,  however,  his  attitude  detested  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

toward  our  Empress  and  her  brother  has 
undergone  a  substantial  change,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  presently  point  out.  Some  time  f  T  IS  Majesty  has  exchanged  a  number  of  offi- 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  11  cial  and  semi-official  visits  with  Emperor 
War,  'the  German  Chancellor  Bulow  and  William.  One  of  the  first  visits  paid  by  the 
Germany's  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  German  ruler  to  our  Emperor  was  occasioned  by 
complained  to  me  that  Emperor  Nicholas  was  the  latter's  coronation.  Emperor  William,  ac- 
not  civil  enough  toward  their  monarch,  that  companied  by  the  Empress,  arrived  in  Peterhof 
he  was  slow  in  answering  Emperor  William's  on  July  26th  (Russian  style),  1897,  and  re- 
letters,  that  he  did  not  requite  the  Kaiser's  mained  there  till  the  30th.  The  arrival  was,  of 
attentions,  etc. — which  circumstances  un-  course,  marked  by  an  official  dinner  in  grand 
favorably  affected  the  relations  between  the  style,  given  in  honor  of  the  royal  guests.  As 
two  countries.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  soon  as  I  reached  Peterhof — I  was  among  those 
was  Emperor  William  who  was  largely  re-  invited — one  of  the  Kaiser's  attendants  in- 
sponsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Let  him,  formed  me  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  make 
I  said,  show  some  attention  to  the  Empress  and  my  acquaintance  before  the  dinner  and  asked 
her  brother,  and  the  relations  between  the  two  me  to  come  to  his  apartment, 
emperors  will  automatically  improve.  The  It  was  on  that  July  afternoon,  in  one  of  the 
German  Emperor  followed  my  advice  and  had  gorgeous  rooms  of  the  Great  Palace,  that  I 
no  difficulty  in  winning  the  hearts  of  both  saw  for  the  first  time  the  German  Emperor  at 
Empress  Alexandra  and  the  Duke  of  Darm-  close  quarters. 

stadt.     This  circumstance,  in  its  turn,  affected  I  found  him  not  fully  attired,  but  ready  with 

His     Majesty's     attitude     toward     Emperor  a  little  speech  which  he  addressed  to  me  after 

William,     and    an    intimate    correspondence  we  went  through  the  ceremony  of  greeting  each 

sprang  up  between  them.  [Now  famous  as  the  other.     The  substance  of  his  speech  was  that  he 

"Willy-Nicky"  letters.]  knew  me  to  be  a  great  and  wise  statesman  and 

At  the  beginning  of  their  personal  relations,  that,    in    recognition   of   my   worth,    he   had 

the    German    ruler    assumed    a    patronizing,  decided  to  bestow  upon  me  the  order  of  the 

mentor-like    attitude    toward    our    Emperor.  Black  Eagle.     Thereupon  he  handed  me  the 

Before  long  he  perceived,  however,  that  this  decoration,  adding  that  as  a  rule  this  mark  of 

was    the    surest  way  of   arousing  Nicholas's  distinction  was  given  only  to  persons  of  royal 

animosity.     It  was  then  that  he  abruptly  faced  blood  and  to  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.     I 

about  and  began  to  treat  Emperor  Nicholas  as  hardly  need  say  that  I  was  greatly  flattered, 

his  superior.     His  Majesty,  it  must  be  noted.  The  next  day  I  met  the  Kaiser  again  at  a 

hardly  tolerates    people  whom    he    considers  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  at  the  German 

superior  to    himself    either    intellectually   or  Embassy  in  St.    Petersburg.     The  invitation 

morally.     He  is  at  ease  only  when  dealing  with  came,  I  was  told,  at  His  Majesty's  express  wish, 

men  who  are  either  actually  his  inferiors  or  The    function    was    attended    exclusively    by 

whom  he  considers  as  such,  or  finally,  those  diplomats,  both  German  and  Russian.     When 

who,  knowing  His  Majesty's  weakness,  find  it  the  luncheon  was  over  and  we  retired  to  the 
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drawing    room,    the    Emperor    became    very  yield  her  dominating  place  in  the  world  to  the 

amiable  toward  everybody  and  behaved  like  a  mighty  empires  which  are  rising  beyond  the 

fop,  gesticulating  with  his  arms  and  legs,  in  a  seas.     The  time  is  not  far  off,  1  said,  when  this 

fashion  not  at  all  befitting  an  emperor.     After  continent  will  be  treated  with  that  condescend- 

a  while  the  Emperor  drew  me  into  the  Ambass-  ing  respect  which  well-mannered  people  accord 

ador's  study,  where  we  remained  alone.  to  venerable  old  age — and  before  the  next  few 

centuries  are  past,  the  ereatness  of  Europe  will 

THE  KAISER  ATTACKS  AMERICA  ^^  ^^  ^^^  inhabitants  of  our  planet  what  the 

HE  OPENED  the  conversation  by  calling  grandeur  of  Rome,  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  the 

my  attention  to  the  dangers  which  were  might  of  Carthage  are  to  us. 
threatening    Europe   from    bevond    the    seas. 

A           •          u           •  J      •                  •           "'•    u      *    t?               '  WITTE  S    SCHEME    OF    EUROPEAN    COALITION 

America,  he  said,  is  growing  rich  at  Europe  s 

expense,  and  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  high  ''  l  ''HE    German    Emperor   was    deeply    im- 

tariff  wall  around   Europe  so  as  to  make  it  1    pressed  by  my  words  and  inquired  how  I 

impossible  for  America  to  flood  us  with  its  proposed  to  deal  with  the  disastrous  situation  I 

products.     The  European  countries  must  unite  envisaged.     "Your  Majesty,"  1  said,  "suppose 

to  shut  out  the  transatlantic  competitor,  who  is  a   Europe  which  does  not  waste  most  of  its 

growing  very  dangerous,  especially  as  regards  blood  and  treasure  on  competition  between  the 

agriculture,  and  thus  to  arrest  the  development  individual  countries,  which  does  not  maintain 

of  the  United  States  of  America.     1  took  the  millions  of  soldiers  for  internecine  wars,  which 

liberty  then  of  observing  to  the  Emperor  that  is  not  an  armed  camp  with  each  country  pitted 

the  interests  of  continental  Europe  were  not  against   its  neighbor,   a   Europe  which   is,   in 

identical  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  that,  brief,    one    body    politic,    one    large    empire, 

therefore,  she  would  have  to  be  excluded  from  Then,  of  course,  we  would  be  richer,  and  more 

the     contemplated      European     union.     His  vigorous,  and  more  cultured;  and  Europe,  in- 

Majesty  retorted  that  England  constituted  no  stead  of  withering  under  the  burden  of  strife, 

danger  for  the  agriculture  of  Europe  and  that  would  become  truly  the  mistress  of  the  world, 

she  could  not  be  excluded,  for  the  reason  that  it  To  achieve  this  ideal  we  must  seek  to  create  a 

was   his   intention   to   establish    the   best    of  solid  union  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France, 

relations  with  her.     The  tariff  wall  which  he  Once  these  countries  are  firmly  united,  all  the 

was  proposing  should  be  erected  against  Amer-  other  states  of  the  European  continent  will,  no 

ica  alone,  he  reiterated.  doubt,  join  the  central  alliance  and  thus  form 

an    all-embracing    continental    confederation, 

WITTE    REJECTS    THE    KAISER  S    PLAN  ^^-^^  ^j,,  f^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^j^„  ^^  .„^g^. 

THEREUPON  I  pointed  out  that,  whether  necine  competition  and  establish  its  domina- 
or  not  England  was  included,  an  economic  tion  over  the  world  for  many  years  to  come." 
war  against  America  was  not  practicable,  be-  His  Majesty  listened  to  my  remarks  with 
cause  many  European  countries  were  not  likely  great  interest  and  graciously  bade  me  farewell, 
to  agree  to  it.  Speaking  for  Russia,  I  went  on  saying  that  my  views  were  original  and  interest- 
to  say  that  we  would  be  loath  to  embrace  His  ing.  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  the  course  of  my 
Majesty's  viewpoint,  for  the  reason  that  ever  next  audience  with  him,  handed  me  a  brief  note 
since  the  American  Revolutionary  War  we  had  the  German  Kaiser  had  given  him  on  leaving 
been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  United  States  Peterhof .  The  note  contained  the  statement 
of  America  and  that  we  did  not  intend  to  of  his  opinion  regarding  the  necessity  of  waging 
quarrel  with  that  countr)*:  an  economic  war  against  the  United  States  of 
Having  thus  dismissed  the  Kaiser's  scheme,  America,  which  the  German  Emperor  had 
I  proceeded  to  expound  my  own  views  on  the  expounded  to  me.  I  did  not  conceal  from  His 
general  political  situation,  as  1  saw  it  at  the  Majesty  that  1  had  discussed  the  subject  with 
time  and  as  I  still  see  it.  After  referring  to  the  the  German  monarch,  and  1  also  stated  my 
unbreakable  tie  which  exists  between  political  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  His  Majesty 
prestige  and  economic  power,  I  declared  to  His  assured  me  that  he  shared  my  view  and  asked 
Majesty  that,  among  the  countries  of  the  me  to  write  a  reply  to  the  note  from  my  stand- 
world,  Europe  seemed  to  me  like  a  decrepit  old  point — which  1  did  in  the  form  of  an  unsigned 
woman.  Unless  a  radical  change  is  brought  memorandum.  This,  His  Majesty  said,  he 
about,   I  went  on,  Europe  will  soon  have  to  would  send  to  Emperor  William,  together  with 
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I  personal  letter.     It  is  noteworthy  that  when  ally  bring  about  most  appalling  results.     With- 

rheodore    Roosevelt    was    elected    President,  in  a  few  days  Chirski  brought  me  the  following 

Emperor  William  began  to  flirt  with  him,  and  despatch  written  in  the  name  of  the  Kaiser: 

:he  two  rulers  made  a  great  show  of  their  "Tell  Witte  that,  to  judge  by  his  despatch, 

>udden  friendship.  some  very  essential  circumstances  relating  to 

the  matter  in  question  are  unknown  to  him. 

HOW  KiAo-CHAU  WAS  TAKEN  Consequently,  I  cannot  follow  his  advice." 

DURING  the  German  Emperor's  stay  at  It  was  then  that    I    recalled  Grand   Duke 

Peterhof  there  occurred  an  incident  which  Alexey  Alexandrovich's  story  about  the  Kiao- 

vas  destined  to  have  the  most  far-reaching  Chau   incident   at    Peterhof   and   also   Count 

iffects  upon  the  course  of  Russian  history.     It  Muravyov's  reception  of  the  news  of  Germany's 

vas  afterward  related  to  me  by  Grand  Duke  entrance   into    Kiao-Chau.     Some  time   later 

Mexey  Alexandrovich.   Once  when  the  two  Em-  Count  Muravyov,  in  discussing  with  me  my 

5erors  were  driving  alone  out  in  the  country,  so  opposition  to  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur, 

)ur  Emperor  told  the  Grand  Duke,  the  German  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.     He  admitted  that 

Kaiser  asked  his  host  whether  Russia  had  any  we  had,  in  his  words,  "  rashly  given  our  consent 

jse  for  the  Chinese  port  of  Kiao-Chau.     He  to  the  step  which  Germany  had  taken." 
idded  that  he  would  like  to  occupy  that  port 
md  use  it  as  a  base  for  German  shipping,  but 

:hat  he  did  not  wish  to  take  the  step  without  Hr^HE  subsequent  course  of  events — I  have 

lis,  Nicholas's,  consent.     His  Majesty  did  not  1    described  it  at  some  length  elsewhere  in 

:ell  the  Grand  Duke  whether  or  not  he  actually  these  memoirs — convinced  me  that  it  had  been 

^ave  his  consent  to  the  occupation  of  Kiao-  the  intention  of  German  diplomacy  and  of  the 

Zhau.     What  he  did  say  was  that  his  guest  had  German  Emperor  himself  to  drag  us,  by  hook 

)laced  him  in  an  awkward  position  and  the  or  crook,  into  Far-Eastern  adventures,  so  as  to 

vhole  incident  was  extremely  distasteful  to  divert  our  forces  to  the  East  and  leave  them  a 

lim.     I  have  but  little  doubt  that  His  Majesty,  free   hand   in    Europe.     It   may   properly  be 

vho   is   exceedingly   well-mannered,  found  it  mentioned  here  that  Emperor  William  is  also 

mpossible  to  refuse  his  guests's  request  point-  partly    to    blame    for    the    Boer    War.     He 

3lank   and   that    the    latter   interpreted   this  ostentatiously    encouraged    President    Kriiger 

ittitude    as    indirect    approval    and    implied  to  refuse  England's  demands,  sending  him  a 

consent.  most  demonstrative  and  provocative  telegram. 

Shortly  afterward  German  warships  entered  Of  course,  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  discreetly 

the  harbor  of  Kiao-Chau.     I  noticed,  not  with-  withdrew  into  the  background.     As  a  result, 

Dut  amazement,  that  the  news  of  the  occupa-  the  Republic  of  the  Transvaal  was  destroyed 

tion  did  not  come  as  a  complete  surprise  to  and   England  considerably  weakened  for  the 

Count  Muravyov,  our  Minister  of  War.     This  time    being.     For    those    who    worship    na- 

seizure  of  Kiao-Chau  served  as  a  signal  for  our  tionalism  in  the  extreme  Emperor  William  is 

occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny.     It  was,  an  ideal  example  of  an  eminent   ruler.     He 

in  fact,  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  stops  at  nothing  to  benefit  the  country  and  the 

which  culminated  in  the  disastrous  Japanese  people  he  governs, 

war.  Thinking   of   the   methods   which   William 

When  I  learned  that,  despite  my  desperate  used  to  influence  the  mind  of  our  Emperor  to 

opposition,  it  had  been  definitely  decided  to  his  own  advantage,  I  recollect  an  incident  which 

occupy  those  two  Chinese  ports,  in  flagrant  marked  the  end  of  the  manoeuvres  at  Reval,  in 

violation   of   all    our   pledges   to   China   and  the  summer  of  the  year  1902,  attended  by  the 

counter  to  our  traditional  Far-Eastern  policy,  two  emperors.     In  the  course  of  the  customary 

I  went  straight  to  the  German  Ambassador  farewell  signalling  exchanged  between  the  two 

Chirski  and  asked  him  to  wire  to  his  Emperor  Imperial  yachts.  Emperor  William  flashed  the 

that,  in  the  interest  of  both  my  own  country  following  phrase:   "The  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic 

and  of  Germany,    I   earnestly  entreated  and  sends    his  greetings  to    the    Admiral    of   the 

advised   him   to  withdraw  from    Kiao-Chau,  Pacific," — which  in  plain  language  meant  as 

after  having  meted  out  justice  to  the  guilty  and,  much    as   this:      "I    seek    to    dominate    the 

if  he  saw  fit,  imposed  an  indemnity  on  China.  Atlantic;  as  for  you,  I  advise  you  to  try  and 

Otherwise,  I  concluded,  the  step  would  eventu-  become  the  master  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  that 
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undertaking  I  am  ready  to  help  you."       It  is  senting  Germany.     I  spent  two  weeks  on  that 

curious  that  the  despatches  sent  by  Hi's  Majesty  island,  most  of  the  time  in  the  Chancellor's 

to  the  Viceroy  of  the  Far  East,  in  1902,  and,  company.     His  wife  would  sometimes  join  us 

especially,  in  the  following  year,  reveal  an  ill-  after  dinner.     An  admirer  of  Tolstoi,  she  was 

disguised  desire  on  his  part  to  reach  a  domin-  at  that  time  reading  a  book  on  the  Decembrists, 

ating  position  in  the   Pacific.      There   is    no  Btilow  was  curious  to  know  my  opinion  on  the 

doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  disastrous  orienta-  Japanese  war,  which  was  then  in  progress.     I 

tion  was  partly  due  to  William's  influence  on  prophesied — alas!    falsely — that    on    sea    we 

our  Emperor.  would  suffer  reverses,  but  that  on  land  we 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  His  Majesty  was  would  eventually  triumph.     My  host  tried  to 

to  a  certain  extent  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  impress  me  with  the  fact  that  the  German 

was  being  hoodwinked  by  the  German  Emperor  monarch  was  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 

for  the  glory  of  the  German  cause.     During  the  please  the  Russian  Emperor  and  that  he  had 

meeting  of  the  two  rulers  at  Potsdam  in  1903  shown  himself  to  be  a  true  friend  of  Russia. 

Emperor    Nicholas    surprised    his    host    by  As  for  the  negotiations,  I  soon  perceived,  he 

studiously    avoiding    any    discussion    dealing  felt  sure  that  1  would  make  all  the  concessions 

with  politics  generally  and  Far  Eastern  affairs  that  were  demanded  of  us.     .     .     .     He  must 

in  particular.     It  appears  that  the  danger  of  a  have  been  informed  from  St.  Petersburg  that  I 

war  with  Japan  was  not  brought  home  to  His  had  received  instructions  to  bring  the  parley  to 

Majesty  until  the  very  last  moment.     Shortly  a  peaceful  end  at  any  price.    We  haggled  a 

before  the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  Emperor  good  deal,  but  finally  came  to  terms.     I  cannot 

William  warned  His  Majesty  that  Japan  was  say  that    I   acted  freely.     I   could  not  for  a 

feverishly    preparing   for   war.     His    Majesty  single  moment  forget  that  we  had  on  our  hands 

replied  that  there  would  be  no  war  since  he  did  a  most  unfortunate  war  and  that  our  western 

not  wish  it.  frontiers  were  practically  open. 

GERMANY    STABS    RUSSIA    IN    THE    BACK  "GERMAN    MONEY    FOR   GERMANS   ONLY*' 

UPON  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Emperor  T  ONG  before  the  end  of  the  pourparlers,  I 

William  hastened  to  assure  His  Majesty  L/  broached  *to  Bulow  the  subject  of  floating 

of  his  devotion  to  Russia  and  of  the  security  of  a  Russian  loan  in  Germany.     Should  we  agree 

our  western  frontiers.      Nevertheless,  as  if  in  on  the  treaty,  I  said,  we  would  expect  Germany 

compensation  for  his  promise  not  to  attack  us,  to  throw  open  her  money  market  to  us.     Per- 

the  German  Emperor,  in  a  private  letter  to  His  sonally  he  saw  no  obstacles,  but  he  pointed  out 

Majesty,  requested  his  consent  to  a  number  of  that    the    German    Emperor's    motto    was, 

changes   in   the   commercial   treaty   of    1894,  "German    money    for    Germans    only."     To 

which  had  just  then  expired.     These  changes  corroborate    his    statement,    he    showed    me 

were  so  ruinous  to  our  industries  that  I  reso-  several  telegrams  he  had  received  from  the 

lutely    opposed    them     and    advocated    the  Emperor  on  that  subject.     When  it  came  to 

maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  our  economic  signing  the  treaty — we  went  to  Berlin  for  that 

relations  with  Germany,  but,  alas!  the  days  of.  purpose — I  succeeded,  by  acting  with  deter- 

Alexander  1 1 1  were  gone,  and  we  had  to  yield,  mination,    in    securing    the    Kaiser's    formal 

The  matter  was  taken  up  by  a  special  con-  permission   to  float   a   loan   on   the   German 

ference  of  statesmen  under  my  presidency,  and  money  market. 

we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  to  avoid  a  By  dragging  us  into  the  war  with  Japan, 

break  with  Germany,  we  must  submit  to  her  Germany  succeeded  in  weakening  us  and  also, 

demands.     I    was   appointed   to   conduct   the  indirectly,  our  ally,  France.     Having  achieved 

negotiations  and  instructed  to  secure  access  to  this  result,  she  might  have  remained  quiet  for  a 

Germany's  money  market  in  exchange  for  our  long  time,  despite  the  Emperor's  restlessness, 

concessions.     By  that  time  we  had  spent  the  had  it  not  been  for  the  rapprochement  between 

funds    I    had    accumulated    as    Minister    of  France  and  England,  which  originated  at  that 

Finance  and  we  were  in  sore  need  of  foreign  time.     The  two  countries  reached  an  under- 

loans  to  finance  the  war  and,  later,  to  weather  standing,    embodied   in    a   formal    document, 

the  revolutionary  storm.  regarding  their  respective  spheres  of  influence 

The      negotiations     were      conducted      at  in  Morocco.     Germany  seized  upon  this  cir- 

Nordemey,  Germany — Chancellor  Bulow  repre-  cumstance  and  declared  that  she  had  com- 
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mercial    interests   of    her   own   in    Morocco,  help  me  contract  it,  Rouvier  assured  me,  should 

which  she  intended  to  defend  and  that,  further-  I  succeed  in  liquidating  the  war.     Now  that  I 

more,  neither  England  nor  France  could  take  came  to  take  up  the  matter  with  him  more 

any    steps    in    Morocco    without    Germany's  definitely,  he  declared  that,  until  the  Moroccan 

consent.     A    diplomatic    wrangle    ensued,    in  incident  was  peaceably  settled,  a  loan  was  out  of 

which  Germany  behaved  so  arrogantly  that  a  the  question,  and  he  earnestly  begged  me  to 

break  seemed  probable.     Since  it  was  suggested  use  all  my  influence  to  render  the  German 

from  Berlin  that  as  long  as  Delcasse,  who  had  diplomats  more  tractable  in  their  negotiations 

negotiated  the  Anglo-French  Moroccan  agree-  with  France.     In  return  for  my  services  he 

ment,  remained  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  promised  to  give  me  full   assistance  in  the 

the  German  diplomats  were  likely  to  be  in-  matter  of  the  loan.     I  agreed  to  that  arrange- 

tractable,  Delcasse  withdrew  and  his  portfolio  ment  and  went  straight  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay 

was  entrusted  to  Prime  Minister  Rouvier.  to  see  Prince  Radolin,  the  German  Ambassador 

in  Paris,  with  whom  I  was  on  friendly  terms. 

THE   MEETING  AT   BJORKE  ^■^^^^^^     ^^^^^-^^     i„^^    ^    disCUSSion    of    the 

THAT  happened  in  1905,  shortly  before  my  Moroccan  affair,   I  pointed  out  to  him  that 

arrival  in  Paris  on  my  way  to  the  United  Germanyshould  assume  a  less  exacting  attitude, 

States,  where  I  was  to  negotiate  peace  with  for  otherwise  Rouvier's  Cabinet  was  certain  to 

Japan.     I  found  the  French  Government  in  a  fall  and  be  succeeded  by  one  that  would  be 

state  of  alarm.     Everybody  was  anxious  to  see  much  less  tractable.     I   also  alluded  to  the 

the  war  liquidated  and  our  attention  trans-  fact    that    Russia    was    interested    in    seeing 

ferred  from  the  fields  of  far  Manchuria  to  the  France,  and  Europe  generally,  at  peace,  for  the 

basin    of   the    Vistula.    The    general    appre-  reason  that  we  intended  to  carry  out  a  large 

hension  was  increased  by  the  sudden  meeting  of  financial  transaction  which  would  be  thwarted 

the  two  emperors  at  Bjorke.     Count  Lams-  if  the  unsettled  condition  of  the   European 

dorff  did  not  mention  this  meeting  to  me  at  our  stock  exchanges  persisted.     To  my  surprise, 

last  interview  before  my  departure  from  St.  Prince     Radolin    confessed    that    he    found 

Petersburg,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  knew  Rouvier's  demands  perfectly  just  and  that, 

nothing  about  it.     His  Majesty  himself  said  personally,  he  saw  no  obstacles  to  an  amicable 

nothing  about  it  either,  although  he  knew,  of  settlement    of   the   controversy.     He    added, 

course,  that  it  was  going  to  take  place.     1  however,  that  the  negotiations  were  conducted, 

assured  all  those  who  asked  me  that  the  inter-  not  by  him,  for  he  was  considered  a  Gallophile 

view  had  no  political  significance,  but  in  the  in  Berlin,  but  by  a  certain  Kaufmann,  a  very 

meantime  I  wired  to  Count  Lamsdorff  for  an  bellicose  and  intractable  person  indeed.     I  was 

explanation.     His  reply — it  came  immediately  immediately     introduced     to     the     German 

— was  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  was  a  plenipotentiary,  and  it  did  not  take  me  long  to 

purely  private  affair.     1  showed  the  despatch  find  out  that  no  concessions  were  to  be  ex- 

to  Rouvier  and  thereby  allayed  his  fears.  pected  from  him. 

When  President  Roosevelt  told  me  at  The  next  day  I  visited  Rouvier  again. 
Portsmouth  that  the  whole  world  was  anxious  Personally,  he  confided  to  me,  he  attached 
to  see  peace  restored  between  Russia  and  little  importance  to  the  concessions  in  the 
Japan,  I  inquired  of  him  whether  the  German  Moroccan  affair  on  which  Germany  insisted,  but 
Emperor  was  included.  An  emphatic  "yes"  the  country,  he  said,  was  in  such  an  ugly  mood 
was  the  reply.  In  fact,  when  peace  was  that,  should  he  yield  to  those  demands,  his 
concluded.  Emperor  William  sent  enthusiastic  Cabinet  would  be  forced  to  resign.  I  suggested 
congratulations  to  His  Majesty.  It  was  easy  then  that  he  come  to  an  agreement  with  his 
enough  for  him  to  be  enthusiastic,  for,  in  the  opponents  regarding  the  secondary  issues  of  the 
meantime,  did  he  not  succeed,  by  the  Bjorke  dispute  and  that  he  propose  to  Germany  the 
agreement,  in  dragging  Russia  into  a  worse  arbitration  of  the  main  issues  by  an  inter- 
muddle  than  the  war?  national  conference,  with  the  understanding 
On  my  way  back  from  the  United  States  I  that  the  decision  of  the  conference  was  to  be 
stopped  in  Paris  again,  as  I  had  important  binding  upon  both  sides.  This,  I  added,  would 
business  to  transact  there.  Already  during  my  free  the  present  Cabinet  from  the  responsibility 
previous  visit,  1  had  broached  to  Rouvier  the  for  the  outcome  of  the  Moroccan  affair, 
subject  of  a  Russian  loan  in  France.     He  would  Rouvier    remarked    that    this    scheme    had 
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occurred  to  him,  but  that  it  had  been  rejected  Emperor   and    a   prominent    member   of   the 

by  the  German  plenipotentiary.  court  camarilla.     Our  talk  turned  about  the 

In  the  meantime,  1  had  learned  that  King  general  political  situation,  Russo-German  rela- 

Edward   of   England   desired   to   see   me.     A  tions  and  similar  topics.     The  Count  told  me, 

similar    invitation    was    also    received    from  among  other  things,  that  His  Majesty  had  not 

Emperor    William.     I    replied    that,    to    my  forgotten  the  conversation  he  had  with  me  at 

regret,  1  could  not  visit  their  majesties  before  Peterhof  some  years  ago,  and  1  expressed  my 

reporting  to  m\'  monarch.     Afterward,    how-  regret  that  my  words  had  had  no  practical 

ever,    1   was   instructed  to  visit  the  German  results.     Count     Eulenburg    replied    vaguely 

Emperor.     Before  leaving  for  Berlin,  1  paid  a  that  my  hopes  were  probably  nearer  realization 

visit  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Loubet,  than  1  thought. 

as  a  sop  to  French  public  opinion;  and  1  also  At  breakfast  His  Majesty  introduced  me  to 

informed   both    Prince   Radolin   and    Rouvier  the   Empress,   whom   I   had   already   had  the 

that  I  would  try  to  convince  Emperor  William  honor  of  meeting,  and  also  to  the  Princess, 

of  the  desirability  of  turning  the  Moroccan  con-  their  only  daughter,  a  homely  but  attractive 

flict  over  to  an  international  conference  for  girl  whom  her  parents  seemed  to  idolize.     I 

arbitration.  was  also  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 

which  included,  besides  Count  Eulenbure,  the 

VISIT   TO   THE    KAISER    AT    ROMINTEN  ,,•    •  ^       ^r  ^u     x,,                            i          a^ 

Mmister  of  the  Navy,  a  general,  and  two  young 

I    MET  the  Emperor  in  his  Prussian  hunting  adjutants.     At  table  I  sat  next  to  the  Empress 

castle  at  Rominten,  which  is  near  the  Russian  and   our  talk   was   of   a   social   nature.     Her 

frontier.     I  reached  the  railway  station  in  the  Majesty  told  me,   among  other  things,   that 

morning  and  was   greeted   in  the    Emperor's  several  years  ago  the  Emperor  had  no  liking  for 

name  by  aged  Count  Eulenburg.     He  drove  motor  cars,  but  that  recently  he  had  grown  so 

me  in  his  car  to  the  castle  and  told  me  that  His  fond  of  them  and  drove  at  such  a  speed  that  she 

Majesty  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  was  sometimes  actually  worried, 
me,  that  he  admired  mv  Portsmouth  achieve- 

ment,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for  me  with  announcing  the  treaty  of  bjorke 

impatience.  A  FTER  breakfast  His  .Majesty  took  me  aside. 
The  Emperor,  accompanied  by  a  small  i\  and  our  talk  assumed  a  serious  aspect, 
retinue,  met  me  in  front  of  the  castle.  He  Having  referred  briefly  to  my  success  at  Ports- 
spoke  to  me  very  graciously  and  ordered  the  mouth,  he  turned  to  the  general  political  situa- 
Minister  of  the  Court  to  take  me  to  the  apart-  tion  in  Europe  and  reverted  to  our  Peterhof  con- 
ment  assigned  to  me.  Properl\'  speaking,  the  versation.  I  reiterated  my  profound  belief  in 
castle  of  Rominten  hardly  deserves  its  high-  the  desirability  of  a  general  rapprochement  of 
sounding  name.  It  consists  of  two  plain,  the  three  main  bodies  politic  of  Europe; 
rustic,  two-story  houses,  rising  on  a  hill,  with  a  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  this  rapproche- 
numberof  cottages  scattered  below  them.  The  ment  tending  to  become  a  close  union,  which, 
two  houses  are  joined  by  a  roofed  galler\',  and  of  course,  would  be  joined  b\'  other  European 
one  is  of  somewhat  simpler  construction  than  Powers.  Delivered  from  the  burden  of  military 
the  other.  The>'  are  occupied  b\'  the  Emperor's  expenditures,  Europe  would  be  enabled  to 
family,  his  retinue  and  guests,  the  cottages  create  a  might\'  naval  force  which  would 
accommodating  the  servants.  A  village  lies  at  dominate  the  world.  His  Majesty  assured  me 
some  distance,  and  all  around  there  are  woods,  that  he  shared  m\'  views  and  then  declared 
the  Emperor's  hunting  grounds.  The  Em-  that  my  scheme  had  fmall\'  been  carried  into 
peror,  his  attendants,  and  the  guests  wear  effect  at  his  meeting  with  Emperor  Nicholas  at 
hunting  costumes — Emperor  William,  one  must  Bjorke.  It  was  Emperor  Nicholas  himself  who 
bear  in  mind,  is  very  fond  of  ail  manner  of  had  authorized  him  to  communicate  to  me  this 
uniforms.  Life  is  very  simple  at  the  castle;  the  secret  information,  he  added.  Having  im- 
rooms  are  plainly  furnished,  but  ever\'where  parted  to  me  this  extraordinary  piece  of  news, 
there  is  the  customary  German  cleanliness  and  His  Majest}'  asked  me  whether  I  was  satisfied 
order.  with  this  development,  and  in  my  innocence  I 
Shortly  after  I  found  myself  in  my  rooms,  I  replied  that  his  words  had  filled  my  heart  with 
was  visited  by  Count  Eulenburg,  who  is,  b>'  the  joy.  We  parted. 
way,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  Later  in  the  da\',   after  His  Majesty  had 
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returned  from  the  hunt,  we  had  another  talk,  terests  are  involved  can  be  made  without  her 

I  opened  it  by  pointing  out  that  French  pubHc  consent,  let  alone  without  her  knowledge, 

opinion  should  be  gradually  prepared  for  the  In   reply   to  this   tirade,    I    observed   that 

idea  of  a  rapprochement  with  Germany  by  a  France  had  given  proof  of  her  earnest  desire  to 

series    of   well    thought    out    and    systematic  make  up  for  that  unfortunate  incident.     Had 

measures.     To  my  regret,  I  said,  this  has  not  not  Delcasse  been  forced  to  quit  his  post  and 

been  done,  and  in  late  years  the  two  countries  had  he  not  been  succeeded  by  a  man  who  was 

have  been  drifting  apart,  a  circumstance  which  anxious  to  settle  the  matter  amicably?     I  went 

had  thrown  France  into  England's  arms  and  on  to  quote  Ambassador  Radolin  to  the  effect 

finally  resulted  in  the  celebrated    Moroccan  that    Rouvier  was   willing   to   make   all   the 

understanding.     In  the  course  of  my  recent  concessions  that  could  reasonably  be  expected 

visit  to  France,  I  added,  I  found  that  public  of  him  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  attitude  of 

opinion  was  greatly  aroused  against  Germany  the  French  Government  was  very  tactful.     I 

and,  while  the  market  was  seriously  upset,  I  also  called  His  Majesty's  attention  to  the  fact 

even  heard  talk  of  war.     Apparently,   I  con-  that  Rouvier  was  favorably  disposed  to  the 

eluded,  after  the  Bjorke  compact,  nothing  has  idea  of  a  Franco-German  entente  and  that, 

been  done  to  bring   about    a   rapprochement  should  the  negotiations  fail,  his  Cabinet  was 

between    the    two    countries.     The    Emperor  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  one  which  might  be 

admitted  that  nothing  had  been  done  up  to  disinclined   to  favor  that   idea.     In   my  ex- 

that    time,    but    stated    that    the    necessary  planations    I    went    into    great    detail,    for    I 

measures  would  be  taken  in  due  course.     He  noticed  that  the  Kaiser  was  not  abreast  of  the 

was  strangely  reticent,    I   noticed,  about  the  negotiations    which    his    plenipotentiary    was 

substance  of  the   Bjorke  understanding  and  conducting   in    Paris.     I    then    repeated    the 

clearly  would  not  let  me  read  the  instrument,  arguments   I   had  expounded  to  Ambassador 

I  thought  he  considered  it  proper  to  leave  this  Radolin  in  favor  of  having  the  matter  arbi- 

to  Emperor  Nicholas.  trated  by  an  international  conference,  and  I 

.  reported  that  both  the  German  Ambassador 

THE    KAISER   DENOUNCES   DELCASSE  j    d          •                           j       f    ^.u-         i             cu       u 

and  Rouvier  approved  of  this  plan.     Should 

IN    THE   course   of    our  talk  His  Majesty  France  reach  an  understanding  with  you  as  a 

strongly   denounced   the    French   Govern-  result  of  the  present  parley,    I   added,  some 

ment,  saying  that  it  had  always  been  hostile  to  other  country,  for  instance  the  United  States  of 

Germany   and    to    his    person.     He    had    re-  America,  might  object  to  that  agreement  and 

peatedly  wanted,  he  said,  to  take  the  initiative  thereby  place  both  parties  to  the  treaty  in  a 

in    establishing    harmonious    relations    with  very  awkward  position.     Under  the  circum- 

France,  but  the  deplorable  lack  of  good-will  and  stances,  I  concluded,  an  international  arbitra- 

tact  on  the  part  of  the  Republic's  representa-  tion  conference  is  the  best  possible  solution, 
tives  had  invariably  been  a  stumbling  block. 
He    was    especially    indignant    at    Delcasse's 

action  in  concluding  the  Moroccan  treaty  with  A     PAUSE  ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  His 

England.     German  diplomats  had  been  aware,  f\   Majesty  took  a  blank,  penned  a  telegram 

he  said,  of  the  negotiations,  but  they  had  not  to  Chancellor  Btilow  and  showed  it  to-  me, 

been  alarmed  because  they  had  believed  that  saying:     "You     have     convinced     me.     The 

once  the  treaty  was  concluded,  they  would  matter  will  be  settled  in  accordance  with  your 

be  properly  informed  of  its  substance.     Seeing,  views." 

however,  that  not  a  word  about  the  treaty  Our  conversation  lingered  on  for  a  while, 

came    from    either    party,    the    Government  His    Majesty   spoke   slightingly   of  our  Am- 

concluded    that    the    understanding    did    not  bassador  to  Great  Britain,  Count  Benkendorff, 

affect  Germany  at  all.     But  when  the  text  of  whose  chief  diplomatic  role  was  that  of  the 

the  treaty  became  known.  His  Majesty  con-  King's  partner  at  bridge.     He  asked  me  what 

tinued,  it  appeared  that  the  agreement  related  I  thought  of  Russia's  internal  situation,  which, 

to  matters  in  which  Germany  was  directly  according  to  his  information,  was  fraught  with 

concerned,    for    she    had    vested    commercial  danger.     I  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  from 

interests  in  Morocco.     This  forced  him  to  show,  him  the  fact   that,   owing  to  our  erroneous 

His     Majesty     concluded,    that     no    treaties  domestic  policies  and  the  unfortunate  war,  our 

regarding   matters    in    which    Germany's    in-  country  was  seething  with  discontent  and  the 
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Government  had  lost  its  prestige.  I  also 
ventured  the  opinion  that  in  the  end  a  con- 
stitution would  have  to  be  granted.  Some  of 
the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people,  the 
Emperor  believed,  should  be  yielded,  but  once 
the  changes  found  necessary  were  introduced, 
no  further  concessions  should  be  made  under 
any  circumstances.  That  opinion.  His  Majesty 
added,  he  had  also  expressed  to  Emperor 
Nicholas.  The  subject  of  our  war  with 
Japan,  the  Kaiser  studiously  avoided.  He 
had  not  forgotten,  I  should  judge,  the  telegram 
I  sent  to  him  through  Ambassador  Chirski  at 
the  time  of  Germany's  occupation  of  Kiao- 
Chau. 

After  we  had  parted  and  I  returned  to  my 
quarters,  the  Minister  of  the  Court  brought  me 
two  presents  from  the  Emperor.  One  was  His 
Majesty's  portrait  in  a  gilt  frame,  bearing  the 
following  autograph  inscription:  "Ports- 
mouth— Bjorke — Rominten.  Wilhelm  rex." 
The  other  was  the  chain  of  the  Order  of  the 
Red  Eagle.  The  inscription  on  the  portrait 
summarized  the  course  of  policy  which  William 
had  pursued  ever  since  our  decision  to  open 
peace  negotiations.  After  his  conversation 
with  me,  he  apparently  no  longer  doubted  that, 
on  one  hand,  Russia's  defeat  set  his  hands  free 
in  the  East,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Portsmouth  and  Bjorke  agreements  meant 
Germany's  aggrandizement  in  the  West  with 
the  help  of  Russia.  And  to  think  that  all  that 
was  achieved  without  a  drop  of  German  blood 
shed  or  a  German  pfennig  spent!  But  man 
proposes  and  God  disposes. 

As  for  the  extraordinary  decoration  bestowed 
upon  me  by  His  Majesty — the  chain  of  the 
Red  Eagle  is  given  only  to  sovereigns  or 
members  of  their  families — he  could  give  me 
no  other  mark  of  distinction,  for  I  had  already 
the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  which  is  the 
highest  German  decoration.  This  high  honor 
must  have  been  partly  the  reason  why  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  moved  to  bestow  upon  me  the 
rank  of  Count. 

I  was  told  by  the  Court  Minister  that,  if  I 
wished  to  please  His  Majesty,  I  should  wear  the 
chain  at  dinner.  The  request  greatly  em- 
barrassed me,  for  I  had  taken  along  none  of 
my  uniforms,  knowing  that  in  America  they 
would  be  useless  to  me.  It  was  agreed  that  I 
should  wear  the  chain  on  my  dress  coat  and 
that  the  Minister  would  report  to  His  Majesty 
why  I  appeared  without  my  uniform  and  other 
decorations. 


Having  come  down  to  dinner,  I  thanked 
the  Emperor  for  his  attentions  to  me.  After 
the  dinner  was  over,  the  young  princess 
and  the  adjutants  left  and  we  passed  into  an 
adjacent  room.  Settled  in  comfortable  arm- 
chairs, the  company  sipped  coffee  and  beer, 
smoked,  and  generally  behaved  without  any 
constraint  or  affectation.  Later  in  the  evening 
we  took  turns  in  telling  anecdotes  and  humorous 
stories,  this  apparently  being  a  customary 
feature  of  the  gatherings  in  the  castle  of 
Rominten.  The  Emperor  was  the  one  to 
laugh  and  make  merry  more  than  any  one  else. 
Most  of  the  time  he  sat  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  occupied  by  Count  Eulenburg,  embracing 
him,  as  it  were,  with  his  right  arm.  Of  all 
those  present  it  was  precisely  Count  Eulenburg 
who  looked  and  behaved  like  a  sovereign.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  His  Majesty  bade  us  good 
night  and  the  party  broke  up. 

The  next  day  I  again  lunched  with  their 
majesties.  I  was  very  favorably  impressed  by 
the  remarkable  simplicity  of  their  life  and  the 
extreme  amiability  of  their  manners.  In 
official  life  the  Emperor  is  somewhat  brusque 
in  gesture  and  affects  that  fastidiousness 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  well-born  German 
officer  of  the  Guards,  but  in  private  life  he  is 
charming.  After  the  luncheon  I  took  leave  of 
the  company  and  prepared  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  Emperor,  when,  to  my  amazement,  he 
declared  that  he  would  drive  me  to  the  railway 
station  in  his  own  motor  car.  His  Majesty 
seated  me  at  his  side,  while  the  inevitable 
Count  Eulenburg  was  in  the  front  seat.  The 
trip  lasted  some  ten  minutes  and  we  could 
exchange  but  a  few  remarks.  His  Majesty 
advised  me,  I  remember,  to  communicate  with 
him,  in  case  of  need,  through  Count  Eulenburg. 
"Writing  to  him,"  he  said,  "is  the  same  as 
writing  to  me,  and  his  replies  are  my  replies." 
The  Emperor  accompanied  me  to  the  platform, 
where  I  took  leave  of  hirn.  Then  I  boarded 
the  train.  His  Majesty  stood  on  the  platform 
till  the  moment  when  my  train  pulled  out  of  the 
station. 

HOW     THE     MOROCCAN     CRISIS     WAS     AVERTED 

AS  SOON  as  I  found  myself  alone,  I  penned 
f\  on  a  scrap  of  paper  a  brief  note  to  the 
French  Ambassador  in  Berlin  and  despatched 
it  by  the  courier  attached  to  the  Berlin  agent 
of  our  Ministry  of  Finance,  who  had  accom- 
panied me.  In  this  note  I  asked  the  Am- 
bassador immediately  to  inform  Rouvier  that 
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I  had  arranged  the  Moroccan  affair  and  that  tomary  greetings  and  congratulations,  he  asked 

the  German  Emperor  had  already  given  the  me,  his  voice  vibrant  with  ill-controlled  indig- 

necessary   instructions  to   Chancellor   Biilow.  nation: 

1  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  original  "  Do    you    really    approve    of    the    Bjorke 

of  this  note,  despite  its  importance  as  doc-  compact?" 

umentary  proof  of  the  fact  that,  in    1905,   I  I  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  proceeded  to 

prevented  a  clash  between  France  and  Ger-  unfold  my  views  on  the  desirability  of  an 

many.     In    1907,    however,    I    succeeded    in  entente  among  Russia,  Germany,  and  France, 

getting  for  my  files  an  official  copy  of  my  note  when  he  interrupted  me,  saying: 

in  the  form  in  which  it  was  transmitted  by  "But  have  you  read  the  Bjorke  treaty?" 

telegraph  to  Minister  Rouvier.     The  despatch  1  confessed  that  I  had  not,  whereupon  he 

was  sent  from  Berlin,  in  my  name,  on  Septem-  handed  me  the  text  of  the  document,  saying 

ber  28  (new  style),  1905,  that  is,  immediately  that  he  had  received  it  only  on  the  previous 

upon  receipt  of  the  original  note  by  the  French  day    and   bidding   me    read   it.     The    Count 

Ambassador.      Its     text     follows:     " J'ai    eu  looked  profoundly  excited  and  upset.     As   I 

Vhonneur  de   presenter   a    V Empereur    d'Alle-  read  the  document,  1  understood  the  cause  of 

magne    mes     explications    sur    les     questions  his  excitement.     The  substance  of  the  agree- 

Marocaines  et  Sa  Majeste  a  eu  la   honte  de  ment  was  that  Germany  and  Russia  obligated 

me  dire   qu'Elle   na  pas  Vintention  de  faire  themselves  to  defend  each  other  in  case  of  war 

des  difficultes  au  gouvernment  franfais  et  qu-  with   any   other    European    Power  (including 

'Elle  donnera  a  ce  sujet  ses  ordres  imperiaux."  France,  therefore).     Russia  pledged  itself  to 

("  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  make  every  effort  to  gain  France  over  to  this 

German    Emperor    my    explanations    on    the  union    (but   whether  or  not   this   result   was 

subject    of    the    Morocco    question,   and   His  attained,    the    agreement    between    the    two 

Majesty  was  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  he  countries  was,  nevertheless,  valid).     The  agree- 

had  no  intention  of  causing  any  difficulties  to  ment  was  to  become  effective  from  the  moment 

the  French  Government  and  that   he  would  of  the  ratification  of  the   Portsmouth  treaty 

issue  the  necessary  instructions.")  (as  much  as  to  say:     If  the  war  keeps  up,  well 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  and  good;  if  the  war  stops,    Russia  will  be 

I   had  an  interview  with   Emperor  Nicholas  dragged  into  a  worse  muddle).     The  instru- 

aboard  the  imperial  yacht  Standard  anchored  ment  was  signed  by  the  two  sovereigns  and 

off    the    coast    of    Finland.      His     Majesty  countersigned   by    a    German    official,    whose 

received   me   in   his  stateroom   and   thanked  name  I  was  unable  to  make  out  and,  on  our 

me  cordially  for  the    successful   achievement  side,  by  the  Minister  of  War,  Berilev. 

of    the    difficult    task    with    which    he     had  The  agreement  meant  that  we  were  to  defend 

entrusted  me  [the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth]  and  Germany  in  case  she  chose  to  wage  war  against 

for  the  accuracy  with  which  1  had  carried  out  France,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  since 

his    instructions,    both    in    letter    and    spirit,  the  beginning  of  the  "nineties"  we  have  had  an 

Thereupon  he  bestowed  upon  me  the  rank  of  understanding  with  France,  in  virtue  of  which 

Count,  in  recognition  of  my  services  to  himself  we  were  pledged  to  defend  her  in  case  of  a  war 

and  Russia.     In  the  course  of  our  subsequent  with  Germany.     On  the  other  hand,  Germany 

talk.  His  Majesty  told  me  that  he  had  received  obligated  herself  to  defend  European  Russia 

a  letter  from  Emperor  William,  in  which  the  in  case  of  a  war  with  any  other  European 

German  sovereign  spoke  of  me  in  admiring  Power,    but    this    provision    was    practically 

terms.     He  was  glad,  he  added,  that  1  shared  worthless,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Far  East,  our 

the  views  which  were  the  foundation  of  his  Achilles'   heel,   Germany  left  us  to  our  own 

agreement  with  Germany,  concluded  at  Bjorke.  resources. 
I    always   have   advocated,    I    interposed,   an 

entente  between  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  annulling  the  crime  of  bjorke 

His   Majesty  observed  that  he  knew   I   had  I    DECLARED  to  Count  Lamsdorff  that  the 

spoken  about  it  to  Emperor  William  several  1   agreement  must  be  rescinded  at  any  cost, 

years  before.    The  text  of  the  mysterious  agree-  and  that  1  would  rather  go  on  fighting  Japan 

ment,  however,  His  Majesty  did  not  show  me.  than  ratify  the  Portsmouth  treaty  and  thus 

The  next  day  I  met  Count  Lamsdorff,  our  validate  the  Bjorke  agreement, 

i  Minister  of   Foreign  Affairs.     After  the  cus-  **This  is  monstrous,"    I   exclaimed.     "The 
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treaty  dishonors  us  in  the  eyes  of  France.     Is  Majesty.     Our  task,  I  told  him,  was  to  secure 

it  possible  that  all  this  has  been  concocted  His  Majesty's  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the 

without  you  and  that  you  knew  nothing  about  agreement,  and  Count  Lamsdorff  would  take 

it?"  care  of  the  rest.     He  promised  to  discuss  the 

Count    Lamsdorff   repeated   that   until   the  matter  with  the  Emperor, 
preceding  day  he  had  been  kept  in  complete 

•                  ^      r  l!^             ^^  HOW   THE    BJORKE   TREATY   WAS    SIGNED 

Ignorance  of  the  matter. 

*' Does  not  His  Majesty  know  that  we  have  'T^HE    next    man    I    happened    upon    was 

a  treaty  with  France?"  I  asked.  1    Minister  Berilev,  whose   signature  deco- 

"Of  course,  His  Majesty  knows  that,"  he  rated  the  Bjorke  compact, 

replied,  "but  the  fact  must  have  slipped  from  "  Do  you  know,  Sir,"  I  asked  him,  "what  you 

his  mind,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  his  brain  signed  at  Bjorke?" 

was  befogged  by  William's  verbiage  and  he  The  Minister  candidly  confessed  that  he  did 

failed  to  grasp  the  substance  of  the  matter."  not  know.     "I   do  not  deny,"  he  explained, 

We  put  our  heads  together  to  fmd  a  way  out  "that  I  signed  some  apparently  important 
of  the  difficulty.  The  hardest  part  of  the  task,  document,  but  I  haven't  the  slightest  notion 
in  Count  Lamsdorff's  judgment,  was  to  what  it  was  all  about.  This  is  how  it  all 
secure  His  Majesty's  consent  to  the  cancellation  happened:  His  Majesty  summoned  me  to 
of  the  agreement.  We  could  fmd  some  legal  his  stateroom  and  asked  me  point-blank:  'Do 
flaws  in  the  agreement,  on  which  to  base  a  you  believe  me,  Alexey  Alexeyevich?'  Natur- 
formal  plea  for  its  abolition.  Finally,  we  ally,  there  could  be  but  one  answer.  Mn  that 
agreed  to  advance  the  following  arguments:  case,'  His  Majesty  went  on,  'sign  this  paper, 
first,  that  the  treaty  was  not  countersigned  by  It  is  signed,  as  you  see,  by  the  German  Em- 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  second,  that  peror  and  myself  and  countersigned,  on 
the  treaty  in  question  was  in  contradiction  Germany's  side,  by  the  proper  official.  Now, 
with  our  previous  treaty  with  France;  and  the  German  Emperor  wants  it  to  be  counter- 
third,  that  the  ratification  of  the  Bjorke  com-  signed  by  one  of  my  ministers.'  Of  course,  I 
pact  must  be  preceded  by  and  depend  upon  a  applied  my  signature  to  the  paper." 
corresponding  agreement  with  France.  Should  Several  days  later  I  was  summoned  by  the 
these  arguments  fail,  we  decided  to  declare  Emperor  to  Peterhof.  I  found  there  the 
that  Russia  would  leave  the  Portsmouth  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  Count  Lamsdorff. 
treaty  unratified  rather  than  recognize  the  His  Majesty  received  us  together,  and  at  this 
Bjorke  agreement  as  it  stood.  This  agreement,  improvised  conference  it  was  decided  that  the 
we  determined,  should  be  reduced  to  a  simple  Bjorke  agreement  must  be  annulled.  Though 
statement  on  our  part  that  we  adhered  to  the  His  Majesty  keenly  felt  the  awkwardness  of  his 
principle  of  a  Russo-Franco-German  entente  position,  he  consented,  after  some  bickering, 
and  were  ready  to  obligate  ourselves  to  carry  to  the  cancellation  of  the  treaty  and  empowered 
that  policy  into  effect.  Count  Lamsdorff  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 

In     my     capacity     of     President     of     the  The  German  reply  to  our  first  note  was  rather 

Committee    of    Ministers    I    had    no    official  evasive,   but   its   general   tenor  was:   What's 

access  to  His  Majesty.     As  for  Count  Lams-  done  is  done  and  you  cannot  back  out  of  the 

dorff,  I  did  not  set  much  store  by  his  ability  to  agreement.     Then    we    despatched    a    second 

influence  His  Majesty's  mind  in  so  weight}'  a  note,  wherein  we  did  not  mince  words.     Later, 

matter.     Consequently,  I  decided  to  turn  for  after  I  had  assumed  the  task  of  governing  the 

help  to  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who,   1  knew.  Empire  in  my   capacity  of   Prime   Minister, 

exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  His  Majesty,  Count    Lamsdorff   told   me   in    reply   to   my 

owing  both  to  his  connection  with  occultism  inquiry:     "Rest    assured,    Sergey    Yulyevich, 

and  to  his  devotion  to  Nicholas,  not  only  as  the  the  Bjorke  agreement  no  longer  exists."     As  a 

Emperor,  but  also  as  a  man.     I  have  reason  to  result  of  this  incident,  our  Foreign  Minister 

believe  that  the  Grand  Duke  was  familiar  with  drew   upon   himself  the   enmity  of   Emperor 

the  substance  of  the  treaty  long  before  the  William,  and  I  was  told  that  His  Majesty  had 

Foreign  Minister,  but  I  did  not  find  that  out  till  ceased  admiring  me  and  singing  my  praises, 

later.    Helistened  tome attentivelv  and  seemed  Ever  since  1905  wfe  have  been  drifting  closer 

to  grasp  the  point  that  the  agreement  was  es-  toward  a  union  with  England.     In  1905,  the 

sentially  a  dishonorable  act  on  the  part  of  His  two  emperors  met  again  at  Swinemiinde;  and 


THE    CZAR    AND    THE    KAISER 

On  such  a  carriage  drive  as  this  (see  text)  the  Kaiser  wheedled  from  the  Czar  the  fateful  permission  to  seize  Kiao-Chau 

with  Russia's  acquiescence     Count  Witte  reveals  the  Czar's  dread  of  his  impetuous  cousin's  personal  magnetism  and 

force,  and  the  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  two  men  which  made  the  Kaiser  a  power  in  Russian  affairs 


THE    ADMIRAL   OF   THE    ATLANTIC       AND       THE    ADMIRAL   OF    THE    PACIFIC 

During  the  period  in  which  the  Kaiser  was  luring  the  Czar  into  the  military  adventures  in  Manchuria  which  later  wrecked 
Russia,  the  two  monarchs  met  on  their  yachts  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  When  they  separated,  the  Kaiser's  farewell  message  was 
signalled  from  his  yacht:  "The  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  sends  greetings  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Pacific,"  a  message  by 
which  the  Kaiser  advised  the  Czar  to  seek  conquests  at  the  expense  of  China  and  Japan  while  he  undertook  to  conquer 

Great  Britain  in  the  Atlantic 
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Count  Sergius  Witte 


THE    KAISER    AT    KING    EDWARD  S    FUNERAL 

The  King  of  England  who  had  proved  himself  king  of  diplomats  by  refusing  to  fall  into  the  Kaiser's  net  of  European 

intrigues  and  who  chose  rather  the  difficult  but  wise  path  of  accommodating  Anglo-French  differences  and  creating  the 

Russian-French-British  entente  which  ultimately  defeated  the  Kaiser's  plans  for  world  dominion 


I  have  been  told  by  the  Chief  of  our  General 
Staff  that,  while  no  written  agreement  was 
concluded,  the  two  monarchs  confirmed  the 
intention  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bjorke 
understanding.  This  may  have  been  a  mere 
phrase,  but  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  we  fail 
to  give  Emperor  William  real  satisfaction,  he 
will  constantly  bear  us  a  secret  grudge. 

Fortunately,  the  international  conference  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Moroccan  controvei  sy  met 
before  the  annulment  of  the  Bjorke  agreement. 
Had  the  conference  been  postponed,  it  would 
probably  never  have  met,  for,  after  the  abro- 
gation of  that  treaty,  the  German  Emperor  was 
in  no  mood  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  an 
assembly  which  owed  its  existence  to  my  initi- 
ative. We  were  vitally  concerned  in  the 
Algeciras  game  (the  conference  was  held  at 
Algeciras).  1  have  mentioned  already  the  fact 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  loan  in  Erance  was 
out  of  the  question  before  the  settlement  of 
the  Moroccan  conflict.  Consequently,  our  in- 
terest demanded  the  earliest  possible  termin- 
ation of  the  conference.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  inclined  to  prolong  matters. 
She  was  guided  by  the  time-hallowed  principle 
of  German  diiplomacy :  "  The  longer  you  haggle. 


the  more  you -gain."  Besides,  she  was  prompted 
by  the  desire,  first,  to  increase  our  financial 
difficulties  and,  second,  to  retaliate  on  me  for 
the  annulment  of  the  Bjorke  agreement.  As 
for  Rouvier,  he  saw  clearly  our  part  of  the  game 
and  grew  less  tractable,  in  order  to  force  Kashin, 
our  delegate  at  the  conference,  to  side  with 
Erance.  In  the  meantime,  our  financial  situa- 
tion was  rapidly  deteriorating  and  a  foreign 
loan  was  becoming  more  and  more  imperative. 
In  despair,  I  resorted  to  the  good  offices  of 
Count  Eulenburg  and  despatched  a  letter  to 
Emperor  William,  entreating  him  to  speed  up 
the  proceedings  of  the  Algeciras  Conference, 
thus  enabling  us  to  contract  the  sorely  needed 
loan.  1  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  es- 
sential for  us  to  conclude  the  loan  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Eirst  Imperial  Duma,  so  as  not 
to  become  totally  dependent  upon  that  newly 
created  institution.  Emperor  William's  reply 
was  amiable  but  negative.  It  was  clear  that 
1  could  expect  no  assistance  from  that  quarter. 
Some  time  later,  the  German  Emperor  wrote 
me,  through  Count  Eulenburg,  asking  me  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  Frenchmen  more  tractable.  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Emperor  Nicholas 
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THE    KAISER    AND    KING    EDWARD 

When  Count  Witte  met  the  Kaiser  in  the  German  Embassy  at  Petrograd  in  1897,  the  Kaiser  proposed  a  European  eco- 
nomic coalition,  including  Great  Britain,  to  wage  commercial  war  against  the  United  States,  especially  against  its  exports  of 
agricultural  products.  Witte  opposed  the  scheme  on  account  of  Russia's  long  friendship  for  America.  The  Kaiser  was 
particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  good-will  of  England.  Two  years  later,  he  appointed  Von  Tirpitz  as  Minister  of  the 
Navy  and  launched  the  great  naval  construction  programme  aimed  at  England's  control  of  the  sea,  and  declared  that 
"Germany's  future  lies  upon  the  water" — the  first  open  step  toward  the  World  War 


that  I  would  fail  in  my  efforts  to  contract  a 
loan,  for  the  reason  that  the  Jewish  bankers 
would  not  participate  in  it.  As  for  Rouvier,  he 
reiterated  his  readiness  to  render  me  every 
assistance  in  floating  the  loan,  but  not  before 
the  end  of  that  accursed  conference.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  went  forward  hurriedly 
with  my  extensive  preparations  for  the  loan,  so 
as  to  effect  it  without  unnecessary  delay  as 
soon  as  the  conference  was  terminated. 

In  proportion  as  Germany  grew  more  ex- 
acting and  dilatory,  our  representative  at 
the  conference  sided  more  and  more  strongly 
with  France.  Finally  the  conference  ended, 
France  having  scored  a  complete  triumph, 
owing  to  our  support  and  that  of  England. 
To  retaliate  for  this  outcome  of  the  conference, 
the  Berlin  government  forbade  the  German 
bankers  to  participate  in  our  loan.  The 
Germans  even  went  further  in  their  resentment. 
During  my  visit  to  the  United  States  1  arranged 
for  the  American  group  of  bankers,  headed  by 
Morgan,  to  take  part  in  the  loan.  Now, 
Morgan  is  on  very  good  personal  terms  with 


the  German  Emperor.  His  banking  firm  took 
part  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  for  the 
loan,  but  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  German 
Government  forced  its  bankers  to  refrain  from 
participation  in  the  loan,  Morgan's  group,  too, 
withdrew.  There's  German  friendship  for 
you!  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  1  foiled  the  efforts 
of  Emperor  William's  government  and  suc- 
ceeded in  floating  the  largest  foreign  loan  in  the 
history  of  modern  European  nations,  a  loan 
the  importance  of  which  for  Russia  could 
hardly  be  exaggerated. 

Goremykin's  government,  which  succeeded 
mine  in  April,  1906,  is  fairly  to  be  charged  with 
an  effort  deliberately  to  sully  my  political 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  eyes  of  Emperor  William. 
They  must  have  feared  my  political  resurrec- 
tion, I  should  judge.  An  indictment  of  me  and 
my  policies  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
memoir,  and  Baron  Ehrenthal,  formerly  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  to  Russia,  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  presenting  it  to  the  German 
Emperor,   which   he   did.     A   year   later  the 
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THE    GERMAN    EMPRESS    AND    THE    CZARINA    AT    PETERHOF    PALACE 

A  step  in  the  process,  described  by  Count  Witte,  by  which  the  German  Kaiser  acquired  power  in  Russia.  The  Czarina  was 
originally  a  minor  German  noblewoman,  and  when  she  first  became  Empress  of  Russia  was  treated  by  German  royalty  as 
a  person  of  little  consequence.  This  attitude  angered  the  Czar,  who  was  afterward,  however,  won  over  to  friendliness  by  a 
conscious  courtship  on  the  part  of  his  German  cousins — the  German  Empress  paying  especial  attention  to  the  Czarina,  and 
the  Kaiser  maintaining  the  long  and  intimate  correspondence  now  become  familiar  as  the  "Willy-Nicky  letters,"  the  origin 

of  which  is  described  in  the  accompanying  text 
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WHEN    THE    KAISER    AND    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    MATCHED    WITS 

Count  Witte's  memoirs  disclose  the  Kaiser's  designs  against  the  United  States  in  1897  and  his  attempts  to  pierce  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  armor  in  1905 


memoir  was  published,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
in  La  Revue  des  Revues.  The  document,  1  have 
reason  to  believe,  made  no  impression  on  the 
German  sovereign.  Nevertheless,  this  memoir, 
coupled  with  a  missive  he  had  received  from  a 
Black  Hundred  Chief  of  Kiev,  and  perhaps, 
with  a  gentle  hint  or  two  from  high  sources, 
made  it  clear  to  him  that  further  attentions  to 
me  might  displease  His  Majest\',  Emperor 
Nicholas.  It  is  true  that  long  before  the 
appearance  of  that  memoir  1  had  ceased  to  be 
persona  grata  in  Berlin.  In  fact.  1  believe  that 
His  Majesty's  critical  attitude  toward  my 
policies,  in  the  second  phase  of  m\'  premiership, 
was  partly  due  to  Emperor  William's  influence. 


At  any  rate,  I  have  not  seen  Emperor  William 
since  our  memorable  interview  at  Rominten, 
and  the  last  New  Year's  card  he  sent  me  is 
dated  1906.  I  am  told,  however,  that  when- 
ever he  happens  to  speak  about  my  activities, 
he  mentions  my  name  with  great  respect  and 
calls  me  the  most  intelligent  man  in  Russia. 
Early  in  iMay,  191 1,  the  German  Kronprinz 
Friedrich  and  his  wife  visited  Tzarskoye  Selo. 
On  a  previous  occasion  I  had  been  introduced  to 
him  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  two  of  us  attended 
a  reception  and  concert  given  by  the  German 
Ambassador,  but  he  did  not  approach  me  in  the 
hall,  which  was  rather  crowded.  Whether  or  not 
this  happened  by  mere  chance,  I  cannot  tell. 


Next  month,  Cotini  Witte  will  give  his  experiences  in  dealing  with 
Li  Hung  Chang  personally,  to  settle  the  question  of  Manchuria 


MARCUS  GARVEY— THE   NEGRO   MOSES? 

What  He  Has  Promised  J-Iis  Four  Million  Followers.  His  Scheme 
of  an  Ethiopian  Empire  Which  Is  Profoundly  Influencing  the  Atti- 
tude of  the  American  Negroes  Toward  Their  White  Neighbors 

By  TRUMAN  HUGHES  TALLEY 

The  most  striking  new  figure  among  American  Negroes  is  Marcus  Garvey.  His  significance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  embodies  and  directs  a  new  spirit  of  independence  among  the  Negroes. 
IVhatever  may  happen  to  his  grandiose  schemes  of  finance  and  politics,  he  is  the  best  point 
at  which  to  study  what  is  going  on  inside  the  heads  of  the  ten  million  colored  people  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  thinking  and  doing  many  things  that  are  unsuspected  hy  the  public 
at  large. — The  Editors. 


FOUR  summers  ago,  a  few  months  after 
America  entered  the*  World  War, 
there  arrived  in  New  York  from  the 
island  of  Jamaica  a  coal-black  Negro 
of  the  purest  African  type,  whose  mus- 
cular, chunky,  short  body  was  burdened  with  a 
negligible  load  of  tangible  assets,  but  whose 
prognathic-jawed,  broad-nosed,  kinky-haired 
head  was  fairly  bursting  with  an  idea  that  was 
as  great  and  as  heavy  as  it  was  intangible. 

Only  thirty  years  old,  but  well-educated  both 
in  arts  and  letters  and  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
a  traveler  and  a  student  in  many  countries,  a 
journalist,  an  orator,  and  a  human  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  affairs  of  his  own  race,  he  had  early 
in  life  glimpsed  a  vision  which  thereafter  always 
remained  before  him,  and  which  he,  in  landing  in 
New  York,  was  still  pursuing.  His  was  a 
vision  of  true  Negro  liberty  and  an  ideal  of  a 
literal  African  Commonwealth.  But  what 
they  say  about  the  rank  and  file  of  prophets 
applied  with  more  than  double  force  to  him; 
he  was  without  honor  in  any  country.  Un- 
known to  the  vast  majority  of  his  own  race, 
unwelcomed  by  the  very  few  who  did  know  him, 
unheralded  by  any  of  them  upon  his  arrival, 
he  took  with  him  to  his  obscure  lodgings  in 
that  part  of  Harlem  which  constitutes  the 
largest  and  greatest  Negro  city  in  the  world, 
his  still  more  obscure  idea.  He  was  then  just 
plain  Marcus  Garvey  from  Jamaica.  To-day 
he  is  the  Honorable  Marcus  Garvey,  president 
of  the  Provisional  Republic  of  Africa,  pres- 
ident-general of  the  Universal  Negro  Improve- 
ment Association  and  African  Communities 
League  of  the  World,  president  of  the  Black 
Star  Line  of  ocean-going  steamships,  president 


of  the  Negro  Factories  Corporation,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Negro  fVorld,  the  most 
powerful  Negro  newspaper  on  earth,  and  he  is 
acclaimed  by  millions  of  his  color  as  the  Black 
Moses,  destined,  as  one  fervent  biographer 
says,  "to  rank  in  history  alongside  Nador, 
Alaric,  Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  Cromwell,  Na- 
poleon, Bismarck,  and  Washington." 

Marcus  Garvey  was  born  in  Jamaica, 
the  West  Indian  isle  that  has  a  popu- 
lation of  90  per  cent,  working  Negroes 
and  10  per  cent,  employing  whites.  What 
education  the  government  system  there  affords 
he  absorbed  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  His  first  step  from  school  was  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  taken  by  vir- 
tually all  his  classmates  who  in  one  form  or 
another,  as  was  inevitable,  gravitated  back  to 
the  soil.  Garvey  went  to  work  in  a  printing 
office  as  a  means  toward  an  end.  Within  two 
years  he  started  a  newspaper  that  in  its  hectic 
and  short  career  bristled  with  not  a  little  of  the 
youthful  editor's  adolescent  radicalism.  'At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  gave  up  his  local  enterprise 
and  journeyed  to  London,  bent  on  gaining 
further  education  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
In  the  British  capital  he  met  a  famous  figure 
in  the  world  of  color  radicalism  in  the  person  of 
Duse  Mohamed  Effendi,  editor  of  Africa  and 
Orient  Review.  While  in  the  editorial  employ 
of  that  Egyptian,  whose  mother  was  a  full- 
blooded  Negress,  Garvey  found  time  to  attend 
London  University.  After  several  years  in 
school  Garvey  set  forth  to  study  European 
countries,  particularly  those  conditions  bear- 
ing upon  racial  affairs,  and  for  a  long  period  he 
traveled    in    the    then    Central    Empires,    in 
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A    NEGRO    CHURCH    IN    HARLEiM 

The  Negro  city  that  has  grown  up  within  the  limits  of  New  York  lies  north  of  i  loth 
Street  and  east  of  .Morningside  Park,  in  this  district  there  is  a  great  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  Negro  hands,  and  many  Negro  activities  are  characterized  by  hearty 
financial  support.     St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church  is  only  one  of  several  exceptional 

structures  devoted  to  Negroes 


American  Negroes  of  that 
time.  Back  in  Jamaica, 
Garvey  pondered  long  and 
seriously  his  intended  trip 
to  America,  for  he  realized 
the  importance  of  his  im- 
pression there  upon  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  his  scheme. 
In  1912  Garvey  set  forth  to 
New  York.  Upon  landing 
he  sought  out  Duse  Mo- 
hamed's  friend,  with  whom 
he  discussed  his  ambitions 
and  his  plans.  However  the 
reception  may  be  described, 
it  was  not  warm,  for  after 
consultation  with  a  few 
other  Negroes  and  an  ex- 
pensive trip  to  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, and  farther  south, 
Garvey  returned  to  Jamaica 
rather  downhearted.  He 
had  been  told  his  idea  would 
not  do,  his  plan  would  not 
go,  that  American  Negroes, 
with  all  their  grievances  and 
discriminations,  would  not 
follow  such  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  imagery  as  he  would 
have  set  before  them,  that 
they  would  not  be  willing 
totrade  their  half-bad  status 
for  one  which  gave  scant 
promise  of  being  anything 
but  something  worse. 

But   Garvey    would    not 
and  did  not  give  up.     He 
continued     his     newspaper 
and  likewise  builded  anew 
his  rejected  project.     He  did  not  doubt    the 
sincerity  of   his   few  but  sufficiently  condem- 
natory  American    critics,    but    after    lengthy 


France,  through  the  Mediterranean  Latin 
countries,  the  Near  East,  and  Northern  Africa. 
Writing  most  of  the  time,  studying  elocution 

part  of  the  time  and  thinking  all  of  the  time  ponderings    he   came   to  the   conclusion   that 

about  the  past,    present,   and    future    of    his  perhaps   they   did   not    really   know   whereof 

own  race,  he  returned  to  Jamaica  some  time  they  spoke.     He  began  to  believe  that  once 

later,  a  considerably  wiser  and  broader  man.  he  could  get  to  the  mass  of  enlightened  Ameri- 

He  started  another  newspaper  and  in  this,  his  can  "Negroes  and  expound  direct  to  them  his 

second  personal  forum,  there  blossomed  the  be-  belief  in  and  plans  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 

ginnings  of  his  present  day  creed.  destiny  of  their  race,  his  enterprise  would  be 

While  in  London  he  had  rehearsed  the  steps  vindicated  and  his  ambition   realized.     Then 

in  his  enterprise  with  Duse  Mohamed,  with  the  there  came  upon  him  the  feeling,  which  soon 

resultant  good  impression  upon  that  shrewd  developed  into  a  conviction,  that  perhaps  the 

dean  of  race  affairs  that  he  obtained  a  lauda-  leaders  he  had  approached  in  America  were 

tory  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  leading  jealous  of  their  own  leadership  and  afraid  of  his 
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probable  popularity  in  the 
event  his  proposition  won 
the  masses.  That  convic- 
tion, which  he  later  found 
to  be  true  with  a  vengeance, 
only  steeled  him  to  attempt 
another  plunge. 

In  the  midst  of  his  prep- 
arations for  a  second  trip  to 
America,  the  World  War 
started.  That  necessarily 
delayed  his  plans,  but  by 
the  delay  he  gained  a  hun- 
dred fold.  He  was  not  slow 
to  sense  the  awakening  of 
nationalistic  and  racial  con- 
sciousness over  the  world, 
nor  could  he  fail  to  see  and 
feel  what  the  Negro's  part 
in  America's  share  of  the 
war  would  do  for  the  general 
development  and  expansion 
of  the  race.  What  was  true 
with  the  American  Negro 
was  likewise  true,  though 
perhaps  not  so  markedly, 
with  the  black  man  in  every 
country  which  raised  vast 
armies.  There  were  millions 
of  men  of  his  race  used  in 
the  course  of  the  great  con- 
flict, and  every  Negro  who 
carried  a  gun  or  wore  a  uni- 
form in  that  struggle,  he 
realized,  would  return  home 
with  a  new  attitude  toward 
his  fellow  men  of  other 
colors.  So,  intent  upon 
capitalizing  this  new  spirit 
and  determined  to  join  the 
issue  with  the  recognized  leaders  of  American 
Negro  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  his 
plan,  Garvey  sailed  to  New  York  for 
second  time  in  the  summer  of  191 7. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Harlem,  Garvey 
forth  slowly  and  cautiously  to  add  to 
already  plenished  store  of  material  with  which 
to  further  build  and  carry  his  plan  to  success. 
With  his  general  knowledge  of  conditions  pre- 


DR.    ROBERT    R.    MOTON 

Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute  and  probably  the  strongest  opponent  of  "Garvey- 
ism."  Dr.  Moton  represents  the  Booker  Washington  ideal  of  gradual  Negro  ad- 
vancement through  work,  education,  and  adaptation  to  the  whites,  as  against 
Garvey 's  radical  demand  for  immediate  and  complete  economic  independence  and 

social  and  political  equality 


the 

set 
his 


portion  of  his  gigantic  enterprise.  His  reali- 
zation that  this  time  he  must  make  the  fight 
single-handed  led  him  to  take  each  step  only 
with  the  utmost  care.  For  the  few  who  knew 
him  from  his  previous  quick  trip  soon  showed 
signs  of  an  intent  to  make  this  visit  even 
shorter. 

The  first  step  in  his  systematic  survey  was  a 


close   study  of  the   precise   conditions   under 

vailing  in  every  country  where  'Negroes  are  to  which  Negroes  in  America  and  particularly  in 

be  found,  but  realizing  that  upon  support  from  New  York  live  and  work  and  have  their  being, 

the    great     mass    of    enlightened    American  From  the  start  he  found,  as  was  sure  he  would 

Negroes  depended  his  ultimate  achievement,  find,    the    most    encouraging    indications    of 

Garvey  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire  almost  certain  success  once  he  unfolded  his 

American  field  preparatory  to  launching  any  plan  and  got  it  before  his  people.     He  did  not 


A    NEGRO    PARADE 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  New  York  of  3,000  Negro  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world.       This  congress,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  was  held  in  August,  1920,  and  resulted  in  drawing  up  the  plan  that  hopes  to  make  the  Negroes  a  world  power 


A    STREET    MEETING    IN    HARLEM 

The  Negro  is  easily  interested  by  public  speakers,  and  the  success  of  Marcus  Garvey  has  resulted 
largely  from  this  fact.     Indoor  and  outdoor  meetings  almost  invariably  attract  large  numbers 


IN    THE    GYMNASIUM    OF    THE    NEGRO    Y.    M.    C.    A. 
Several  large  halls  in  Harlem  are  in  frequent  use  for  Negro  meetings.     Liberty  Hall,  in  which 
the  Negro  Convention  was  held,  is  owned  by  Negroes,  and  is  their  most  popular  meeting  place 


A   NEGRO   THEATRE 

Businesses  of  every  description  are  in  Negro  hands  in  Harlem  and  several  theatres  are  patronized  exclusively 
by  Negroes.     The  value  of  property  owned  by  colored  people  in  this  section  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars 


NEGRO  POLICEMEN  IN  NEW  YORK  S  NEGRO  CENTRE 


NEGRO  TROOPS  READY  TO  DISEMBARK  AT  NEW  YORK 
The  war  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  Garvey's  plan.  Military  service  aroused  in  the  Negroes  a  sense  of 
their  importance  to  the  national  welfare,  and  contact  with  Europeans,  who  do  not  draw  so  marked  a  "color  line"  as  Amer- 
icans, increased  their  discontent  with  racial  conditions  in  this  country.  Furthermore  the  Negroes  who  stayed  at  home  made 
more  money  than  they  had  ever  earned  before,  and  learned  to  desire  a  higher  scale  of  living,  which,  in  turn,  calls  for  a  differ- 
ent economic  position  than  they  have  occupied  in  the  past 
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GABRIEL   JOHNSON 

Mayor  of  Monrovia,  Liberia.  According  to  a  statement 
issued  after  the  convention  held  in  New  York  City  last 
August,  "His  Highness,  Gabriel  Johnson,  Potentate  of  the 
Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association  and  /  frican 
Communities  League,  was  elected  world  leader  and  he  shall 
have  under  his  command  the  Negro  peoples  of  the  world" 

have  to  be  told  that  he  was  in  the  most  popu- 
lous and  the  richest  Negro  city  in  the  world; 
that  fact  had  years  ago  convinced  him  that  only 
in  New  York  could  he  launch  his  ship  of  a 
Negro  state  and  arouse  a  sufficient  whirlwind 
of  material  support  to  fill  its  sails.  He  did  not 
have  to  stroll  more  than  two  blocks  from 
his  quarters  to  find  himself  in  the  world's 
centre  of  Negro  aristocracy  and  plutocracy, 
135th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue.  But  pre- 
pared as  he  was  to  find  himself  in  the  Negro 
land  of  milk  and  honey,  he  was  surprised  at  the 
affluence  and  modernized  state  of  affairs  in 
which  New  York's  black  population  lives. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  certain  landlord  owning 
tenement  houses  in  135th  Street  had  what  is 
not  unusual — a  misunderstanding  with  certain 
of  his  tenants.  It  appears  he  sought  to  in- 
crease the  rent,  at  which  actual  and  prospective 
tenants  vigorous!)'  demurred.  At  a  warm  point 
in  the  controversy  the  landlord  lost  his  temper 
and  swore  that  unless  the  flats  were  filled  at  a 
certain  date  at  the  new  rate  he  had  laid 
down  he  would  forthwith  open  his  buildings  to 
Negroes.     His  threat  failed  to  move  the  en- 


W.    E.    B.    DUBOIS 

President  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Dr.  DuBois  holds  that  the 
interests  of  the  Negro  race  can  best  be  promoted  by  a  more 
equal  business  and  political  association  with  the  whites,  as 
opposed  to  the  Garvey  theory  thai  the  Negroes'  best  oppor- 
tunity lies  in  political  and  racial  independence 

raged  tenants,  so,  true  to  his  word,  he  adver- 
tised the  flats  for  Negroes.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  Negro  city  of  Harlem  which 
to-day  numbers  about  1 50,000  colored  folk. 

For  proof  that  the  Negro  in  America  has 
prospered  far  bevond  the  highest  hopes  of 
earlier  benefactors  and  philanthropists  one 
need  only  study  this  most  interesting  com- 
munity which,  though  greater  in  population 
and  wealth  than  similar  neighborhoods  in  other 
American  cities,  is  typical  of  the  state  of 
positive  affluence  that  the  American  Negro 
has  achieved  within  the  decade.  Negro  hold- 
ings in  Harlem  to-da\'  exceed  Si 00,000,000 
within  the  territory  bounded  by  130th  street, 
Eighth  avenue,  156th  street  and  the  Harlem 
river.  Numberless  Negroes  own  their  own 
dwellings  or  apartments,  representing  in  the  ag- 
gregate many  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  four 
known  millionaires,  ten  half-millionaires,  and 
more  than  a  score  worth  more  than  $100,000. 
The  savings  banks'  holdings  in  the  district  are 
put  at  $30,000,000  and  two  of  those  banks  are 
owned  by  Negroes.  There  are  several  realty 
firms  comprised  of  and  operated  by  Negroes 
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doing  a  total  yearly  business  that  runs  into  estimate  put  the  automobile  licenses  issued  to 

millions.     There  are  thirty  churches  and  fifty  New  York  Negroes  for   1920  at  5,000.     Into 

missions.     One  particular  church,  St.  Philip's  this  city,  too,  there  have  come  in  recent  years 

Protestant  Episcopal  in  134th  street,  stands  as  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  Negroes 


a  challenge  to  many 
churches  of  the  whites 
for  enterprise,  for,  with 
a  building  costing 
$300,000  and  a  wealthy 
membership  of  4,000, 
this  corporate  congre- 
gation has  gone  into 
the  real  estate  business 
and  has  holdings  said 
to  be  worth  $  i  ,000,000. 
There  is  a  Y.  M.C.A. 
building  in  the  heart 
of  the  section  that  rep- 
resents an  investment 
of  $375,000,  and  a  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  of  about  an 
equal  value.  There 
were  four  successful 
newspapers  until  a 
short  time  ago  when  a 
fifth  appeared.  There 
are  numberless  thea- 
tres, markets,  garages, 
and  other  places  of 
business  operated 
solely  by  Negroes  and 
yielding  large  incomes. 
A  Negress  recently 
died  in  Harlem  who, 
beginning  life  as  a 
laundress,  hit  upon  a 
hair  preparation  that 
she  patented  and  man- 
ufactured and  as  a 
result  became  enor- 
mously wealthy.  She 
built  a  magnificent 
countr\'  place  on  the 
Hudson   that    cost 


MARCUS    GARVEY 

Born  in  Jamaica  and  educated  there  and  in  England.  This 
new  leader  of  the  Negroes  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1917  to  begin  the  movement  that  has  resulted  in  associat- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  the  Negroes  of  the  world,  in 
organizing  a  Negro  steamship  line  that  will  connect  the 
principal  Negro  centres  in  Africa,  America,  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  organizing  a  theoretical  government,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  build  up  a  Negro  nation  in  Africa  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  on  subjects  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  Negro 


$250,000  and  a  town 

house  in  Harlem,  and,  when  she  died,  her  will  dis- 


from  foreign  countries, 
particularly  the  West 
I  ndies,  all  of  them 
necessarily  fairly  well 
off  to  negotiate  the 
change  in  residence. 
Not  so  long  ago  two 
Negroes  were  elected 
to  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Aldermen. 
There  are  large  num- 
bers of  Negroes  in  the 
police  and  postal  forces 
of  the  city.  The  Negro 
city  of  Harlem  is  a 
going  concern. 

Garve\'  found  Har- 
lem well  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperi^ty 
when  he  entered  it 
three  years  ago.  Much 
of  that  phenomenal 
growth  has  come  about 
since  the  war-time 
prosperity  of  theNegro 
set  in,  but  wealth  and 
enlightenment  aplenty 
there  was  to  greet  the 
future  Black  Moses. 
And  as  with  the  Negro 
of  Harlem,  so  with  his 
kinsmen  over  the  coun- 
tr\'.  A  glance  at  a 
fragmentary  selection 
of  statistics  showswhy 
Garvey  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  relying  upon 
the  American  Negro  to 
back  him.  The  United 
States  Department  of 


the    Interior    said    as 
long  ago  as  191 7 — the  year  Garvey  appeared 


posed  of  a  large  estate  including,  among  other  — "No  other  racial  group  in  the  country  shows 

things,  a  large  and  valuablecollection  of  art  treas-  a  better  adjustment  in  relations  with  the  white 

ures.   Upon  the  streets  of  Negro  Harlem  one  will  natives  than  the  [then]  more  than  ten  million 

find  at  all  times  an  ever  changing  parade  of  Negroes.     In  fifty  years  of  freedom  illiteracy 


well-to-do,  well-dressed,  business-like,  substan- 
tial Negroes  going  about  their  daily  affairs  in  the 
best  of  clothing,  while  the  curbs  are  lined  with 
and  the  streets  traversed  by  automobiles  owned 


has  decreased  from  90  to  30  per  cent.  One 
million  Negroes  are  now  farmers  either  as 
renters  or  owners,  and  a  fourth  of  them  own 
more  than  20,000,000  acres.     There  are  50,000 


and  operated  by  the  colored  residents.  A  recent      Negroes  in   the  South  in  business  or  profes- 
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NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY.  JULY  31.  1»20 


TIN  CCNT*  IN  POmiON-COUNTMII* 


GREAT  WORLD  CONVENTION  OF  NEGROES 

Members ',of  the  Race  From  All  Parts  of  the  World  to  Assemble  at  Llbei^ 

Hall,  New  York,  Sunday,  August  1,  at  10  A.  M.— Biggest  and  Most 

Representative  Assemblage  in  History  of  the  Race 

CONSTITUTION  OF  NEGRO  LIBERTY  IS  TO  BE  WRITTEN 


MARCUS   GARVEY  S   ORGAN    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY 

Showing  the  headlines  on  the  front  page  when  the  newspaper  an- 
nounced the  great  Negro  convention  held  in  New  York  last  summer 


sional  pursuits  as  bankers,  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  other  Hnes  than  farming.  They  own 
more  than  a  hundred  banks."  To-day  through- 
out the  nation  Negroes  own  700,000  homes. 
There  are  five  hundred  colleges  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  worth  in  equipment  and 
endowment  $22,000,000.  There  are  1,800,000 
Negroes  in  public  schools.  There  are  45,000 
churches  with  a  value  of  $90,000,000  and  a 
total  membership  of  4,500,000.  In  one  Georgia 
county  there  are  three  times  as  many  Negroes 
owning  farms  as  whites,  and  this  is  not  ex- 
ceptional. In  North  Carolina  alone  the 
1 919  tax  lists  show  Negro  property  worth 
$51,000,000.  Throughout  the  war  Negroes 
bought  $225,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
The  race  in  its  half  century  of  freedom  has 
produced  orators,  writers,  painters,  sculptors, 
poets,  lawyers,  physicians,  scientists,  bankers, 
and  all  manner  of  professional  and  occupational 
geniuses  in  a  country  where  the  highest  possible 
remunerative  return  is  available.  The  Negroes 
even  have  their  own  major  inter-city  baseball 
league,  patterned  after  the  big  white  leagues, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  minor  and  smaller 
circuits.  And  it  is  baseball  in  the  accepted 
high-fmancial  sense,  with  thousands  invested 
and  productive  of  baseballesque  returns. 


Confident  of  the  material  with  which  to 
weld  a  great  force  back  of  his  plan,  once  he 
obtained  access  to  it,  Garvey  cast  about  to 
find  the  deterrents  that  might  stand  in  his 
way.  As  he  had  long  felt,  he  did  not  have  to 
look  far.  The  mere  mention  of  his  ambition  to 
some  of  his  race  brought  down  the  condemna- 
tion of  "radicalism",  while  with  others  it  left 
them  cold,  at  least  indifferent.  His  first 
attempts  to  speak  in  public  meetings  and  to 
write  in  the  Negro  press  brought  forth  opposi- 
tion from  all  sides.  This  antagonism  he  soon 
found  fell  in  three  general  groups.  One  group 
he  found  personified  in  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton, 
successor  of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  as  the 
principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute  and  also  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Negro  Business  League; 
another  group  had  as  its  head  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois,  president  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People;  the 
third  group  was  the  Negro  clergy. 

The  Moton  wing,  Garvey  found,  bends  its 
energies  toward  the  industrial  development  of 
the  Negro,  while  the  DuBois  wing  seeks  his 
political  advancement,  the  two  working  more 
or  less  in  concert  in  common  acceptance  of  the 
belief  that  combined  industrial  and  political 
betterment  serves  as  the  best  available  lever  in 
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obtaining  fuller  rights  for  and  recognition  of  elusive   idea   when    tha  time   arrived  for  its 

the  race.     Moton  holds  that  the  Negro  must  promulgation. 

solve  his  own  problems  in  America  by  going  Had  Garvey  entertained  any  ideas  of  open 
into  the  world  of  business  himself,  investing  conflict  with  the  then  recognized  leadership 
capital  in  his  own  enterprises,  supporting  of  Negroes,  he  would  have  been  doomed  to 
his  own  schools  and  institutions  and  publica-  quick  defeat,  for  forces  stronger  than  the  com- 
tions,  founding  more  of  them,  etc.,  and  cites  bined  strength  of  as  great  a  group  as  all  the 
the  fact  that  Negroes  already  have  shown  Negroes  of  America  were  beginning  to  work, 
marked  ability  in  reaching  and  guiding  the  America  was  getting  into  the  war  and  in  more 
thoughts  and  actions  of  fifteen  millions  in  this  ways  than  one  that  meant  enormous  strides  in 
country.  He  points  out  that  Negroes  already  the  onward  march  of  the  Negro.  The  great 
have  established  fifty  thousand  business  enter-  stream  that  has  now  passed  the  half  million 
prises  and  asserts  there  is  a  field  for  as  many  mark  had  begun  its  course  northward  from  the 
more.  In  brief,  he  believes  that  only  by  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  and  in  the  promised 
Negro's  entrance  into  the  hard  and  competitive  land  of  political,  industrial,  and  near-social 
world  of  business  alongside  and  under  the  white  equality  Negroes  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
man  can  he  hope  to  find  or  expect  anything  were  finding  pleasing  employment  at  high 
resembling  equality  of  treatment  and  consider-  wages  in  munitions  factories,  in  the  various  war 
ation.  DuBois,  on  the  other  hand,  while  in  and  basic  industries,  in  construction  work  as 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  enlarging  the  well  as  in  the  most  congenial  and  lucrative  of 
horizon  of  the  Negro's  economic  usefulness,  domestic  work.  It  so  happened  that  the  boll 
believes  that  the  greater  ends  in  the  Negro's  weevil  in  the  South,  spreading  desolation  for 
fight  will  be  achieved  only  when  the  letter  of  the  planters  and  unemployment  for  Negroes, 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments  is  served  as  an  all-important  complement  to  the 
observed  and  the  Negro  casts  his  ballot  in  a  war-time  industrial  exigency  in  the  North, 
constitutionally  approved  effort  to  make  his  Labor  agents  became  most  active  in  the  South 
voice  heard  in  a  nation  where  those  of  his  color  where,  however,  little  encouragement  was 
constitute  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  population,  necessary  to  start  the  Negroes  north  in  happy 
Reforms  affecting  the  Negro's  betterment,  droves  to  what  they  called  in  poetry  and  song 
DuBois  holds,  will  come  only  when  he  is  really  "the  land  of  hope."  The  Government  at  one 
enfranchised  and  thereby  permitted  to  send  men  time  saw  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  abate 
of  his  own  race  into  the  councils  of  local,  state,  this  exodus  and  forthwith  provided  consider- 
and  national  government.  able  cantonment  work  in  the  South.  But 
Garvey,  with  his  far  more  ambitious  and  in  modern  apartments  and  dwellings  in  which  to 
many  ways  more  attractive  plan  of  campaign  live,  unheard  of  wages  with  which  to  buy 
for  complete  Negro  emancipation,  at  no  time  previously  unenjoyed  luxuries,  the  ballot  if 
underestimated  or  undervalued  the  work  of  they  but  responded  to  partisan  urging  to 
Moton  and  Dubois.  From  the  beginning  until  register  and,  in  some  sections,  complete  social 
the  present  day  he  has  taken  consistent  and  equality,  combined  to  provide  the  unwith- 
violent  issue  with  them,  or  they  with  him,  as  standable  lure  that  has  in  a  few  years  changed 
to  the  possibilities  of  eventual  and  permanent  not  only  the  racial,  but  the  industrial,  the 
betterment  of  the  Negro,  but  Garvey  was  con-  political  and  the  social  complexion  of  the  east- 
tent — though  at  the  start  he  had  to  be  content  ern  half  of  the  United  States, 
because  of  his  inability  to  depose  them — to  let  To  say  that  war-time  events  played  squarely 
them  lead  their  respective  followings  to  the  into  the  hands  of  Moton  and  DuBois  is  putting 
ultimate  in  the  two  schools  of  development,  it  mildly,  yet  Garvey — still  plain  Marcus 
for  what  Garvey  envisaged  was  far  above  and  Garvey  from  Jamaica — saw  in  this  very  natural 
beyond  the  most  that  either  of  his  rival  exhort-  but  dynamic  shift  more  of  that  stuff  with  which 
ers  hoped  or  cared  to  promise.  In  fact,  as  he  he  hoped  some  day  to  transmute  his  dream  into 
now  explains,  no  better  ground  work  for  the  reality.  He  discerned  in  this  unprecedented 
movement  he  intended  to  launch,  once  he  got  stride  forward  by  his  race  an  awakened  spirit, 
the  chance,  could  have  been  desired,  for  each  an  enthusiasm  for  doing  things,  an  eagerness  to 
step  upward,  no  matter  who  directed  it,  expand,  in  fact,  the  very  spark  he  felt  he  must 
prepared  the  field  for  a  quicker  and  more  be  able  to  rely  upon  to  kindle  popular  enthusi- 
intelligent    reception    of    the   one    great,    in-  asm  in  his  effort  to  build  a  black  land  of  free- 
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dom.  If  the  war-time  aggrandizement  of  the  editorship  of  Garvey,  the  Negro  IVorld,  a  news- 
Negro  elevated  the  standing  of  his  two  chief  paper  "devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  the 
rivals  by  even  an  arithmetical  progression,  Negro  race"  and  pledged  to  secure  complete  > 
Garvey  figured  that  the  same  elements  geo-  and  lasting  emancipation  of  the  entire  black 
metrically  enhanced  the  chances  of  his  own  race  of  the  world.  Garvey  then  had  a  diffusive 
final  success.  channel  of  reply  to  his  countless  critics. 

Garvey's  first  blow  was  straight  from  the 

LAUNCHING  THE  GREAT  IDEA  shoulder  and  by  its  Very  boldness  struck  the 

WHILE  studying  conditions  and  observ-  thinking  Negro  world  dumb,  but  before  long 

ing  the  trend  of  events,  Garvey  kept  his  the  war-awakened  mass  began  to  see  the  point, 

eyes  open  for  worthy  collaborators  in  his  efi'ort.  Freedom  in  every  conceivable  sense,  he  de- 

They  were  hard  to  find.     Those  who  did  not  clared,  not  the  mere  recognition  and  enforce- 

tell  him  he  was  crazy  told  him  nothing,  which  ment  of  the  principle  of  political,  industrial, 

was  worse.    In  his  occasional  appearances  at  and  social  equality  with  whites,  was  the  true 

lectures  delivered  by  other  favorites  of  the  desire  in  the  depth  of  every  Negro's  heart, 

populace,  at  which  times  he  would  be  intro-  Freedom  of  the  sort  the  white  and  yellow  races 

duced  with  about  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  enjoy  should  be  the  goal  as  well  of  the  black 

newspaper  publishes   a   retraction,    he   made  race,  he  asserted,  and  by  easy  calculation  he 

slight  headway  because  he  was  as  yet  unknown  showed   the  Negro  in   his   total   strength  of 

and  unrecognized.     It  is  true  of  all  peoples,  and  400,000,000  to  be  the  master  of  the  world  if  he 

more  so  of  the  emotional  Negro,  that  they  will  chose  to  be.    The  achievement  of  the  state  of 

follow  a   known   leader  even   in   an   illogical  complete  independence  he  declared  not  only 

morasse  while  an  unknown  aspirant  with  all  plausible  but  feasible  and  forthwith  elucidated 

the  logic  in  the  world  may  fail  to  win  a  convert,  his  plans  for  the  solidification  and  organization 

The  Negroes,   of  all  peoples,   love  a  leader,  of  the  Negroes  of  the  world  in  the  cause,  the 

Garvey   was    not    yet    that.      He    knew   the  formation  of  a  triangular  steamship  and  com- 

psychology  of  his  people  and  he  knew  it  must  be  mercial  development  corporation  touching  each 

a  fight  into  prominence  before  he  could  lay  of  the  three  great  Negro  centres — America, 

claim  to  any  sort  of  following.  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies — and,  lastly,  the 

After  long   persuasion   Garvey  finally   got  creation  of  a  world-wide  Negro  super-go vern- 

thirteen  influential  and  representative  men  not  ment  to  control   and  guide  the  destinies  of 

actively  identified  in  the   Moton  or   DuBois  the  scattered  race  ("just  as  the  Pope  and  the 

groups  to  examine  his  project  and  hear  his  plan  Catholic  Church  control  its  millions  in  every 

in  full.     His  vision,  or  his  logic,  or  his  oratory,  land,"  he  said)  until  the  victorious  day  when 

or  all  of  them,  made  converts  of  them.     It  was  such  provisional  administration  would  be  able 

a  slow  fight,  but  as  time  went  on  other  leading  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  recovery  of  the 

Negroes  were  coaxed  in;  eventually  a  small  African  motherland  and  the  establishment  of  a 

and  rather  select  meeting  was  held  with  the  Black  Parliament  to  take  its  place  among  the 

result  that  the  first  branch  of  the  Universal  representative   instrumentalities   of   free    and 

Negro  Improvement  Association  was  formed,  sovereign  peoples. 

The  news  of  this  move  brought  down  endless  Garvey  at  once  challenged  the  leadership 
verbal  and  written  anathema  upon  the  leader  of  his  rivals  in  so  far,  he  said,  as  "  they  represent 
and  his  few  followers.  They  nearly  withered  the  time-serving,  boot-licking  agencies  of  sub- 
under  the  blast  of  condemnation  from  the  in-  serviency  to  the  whites."  The  aims  of  the 
dustrial,  political,  and  religious  schools  of  Negro  Moton  and  DuBois  factions  he  termed  un- 
thought  which  in  no  uncertain  terms  demanded  suited  for  his  race  in  that  they  fell  far  short  of 
this  disturber  be  sent  back  to  Jamaica  where  the  goal  worthy  of  such  a  powerful  and  talented 
he  could  no  longer  obtrude  his  revolutionary  race.  The  industrial  group,  he  contended, 
activity  upon  the  prosperous  and  more  or  less  only  teaches  his  fellow  being  to  become  the 
satisfied  American  Negro  world.  But  they  slave  of  the  white,  the  finished  occupational 
did  not  wither.  Instead,  simultaneously  with  a  training  of  each  Negro  only  representing  a 
concerted  move  to  gain  a  foothold  among  the  better  economic  cog  which  will  yield  a  vastly 
higher  class  Negroes  in  other  parts  of  the  coun-  greater  proportionate  return  for  the  white 
try  as  nuclei  for  later  branches  of  the  parent  owner  of  the  machine.  The  political  group, 
organization,  there  blossomed  forth,  under  the  he  said,  only  brings  the  Negro  to  the  polls  and 
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instructs  him  in  the  use  of  the  ballot  to  further  history    of    the    slave    trade,    particularly    in 

the  political  aims  of  the  white  man,  and  that  England  and  America,  was  again  narrated  with 

with  all  the  political  training  that  may  be  in-  all  the  inhumanity  that  that  chronicle  contains, 

culcated  the  Negro  will  never  have  the  chance  though  Garvey's  main  purpose  was  to  show 

to  live  under  real  majority  rule  or  to  be  fairly  how  and  where  historically  the  Negro  was  ab- 

represented  in  a  government  which  he  is  re-  ducted  from  his  motherland  with  the  double 

quired  to  support   by  taxes  and  by  human  result  that  in  later  \ears  the  scattered  race  was 

sacrifice    on    the    battlefield.     However,     he  rendered  still  more  impotent  for  a  revival  of 

pointed  out,  the  industrial  and  political  training  Ethiopian  civilization  and  the  continent  which 

which  the  American  Negro  has  absorbed  and  is  was  their  original  and  rightful  property  was 

capable  of  still  absorbing  was  of  the  high  char-  seized  by  alien  races. 

acter  and  intensity  that  would,  if  applied  in  the  Since  the  Civil  War,  according  to  Garvey's 

erection  of  a  super-government  or  independent  doctrine,  the  Negro  has  been  forcibly  taught 

nationof  Negroes,  insure  its  successful  establish-  that  he  is  and  forever  must  remain  the  inferior 

ment  and  maintenance.  of  the  white  in  every  way.     Released  from 

slavery  into  what  at  one  time  was  heralded  as 

GARVEY  s  VERSION  OF  HISTORY  ^^^j   f^^^j^^   ^^j   equality,,  he   argued,    the 

THROUGH  his  newspaper  and  the  widening  Negro  instead  has  been  slowly  molded,  edu- 

campaign  of  his  lieutenants,  Garvey  in  a  cated,  preached,  and  wheedled  into  a  state  of 

short  space  of  time  had  the  greater  part  of  the  servitude    and    cringing   cowardice   far   more 

Negro  world  acquainted  with  a  great  part  of  the  stultifying   so   far   as   concerns    the   ultimate 

voluminous  features  of  his  romantic  enterprise  freedom  of  the  race,  than  any  system  of  physical 

and  the  carefully  prepared  and   not  illogical  bondage.     No  matter  how  far  a  Negro  may 

arguments  supporting  them.     His  propaganda  advance  to-day  or  no  matter  how  great  may 

retold  the  history  of  the  world  as  it  relates  to  be   his   material    success,    Garvey   said,    such 

the  black  race.     From  the  time  of  Ham  and  the  achievement  will  represent  only  the  scant  frac- 

allotment   to  him   by  Noah  of  his   share  of  tion  of  what  he  could  accomplish  in  his  own 

territory, .Ethiopia,  Garvey  pictured  the  ups  country  or  in  a  country  which  held  a  whole- 

and  downs  of  his   race.     The   beginnings  of  some  fear  of  and  respect  for  the  nation  in  which 

civilization  as  we  know  it  to-day,  in  fact  the  he  possessed  citizenship. 

existence  of  a  perhaps  greater  civilization  long  What  happens,  Garvey  asked,  when  an 
since  dimmed  by  the  ages,  he  claimed  as  the  Englishman,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  an  American 
work  of  the  black  race.  The  Cushites,  or  meets  with  illegal  discrimination  or  physical 
earliest  Negroes,  he  contended  along  with  mistreatment  in  a  foreign  country?  No  other 
ample  support  of  white  historians,  were  the  people  in  the  world  except  Negroes,  he  declared, 
first  royal  and  learned  race  from  whom  in  turn  are  in  the  helpless  condition  that  precludes 
the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  mutual  protection  of  their  individual  members. 
and  so  on,  acquired  their  culture.  The  earliest  With  all  the  high-sounding  platitudes  regard- 
Ethiopians,  he  asserted,  were  the  first  to  wor-  ing  equality  in  all  the  white  nations  of  the 
ship  according  to  present  belief  and  he  added  world,  he  asserted,  the  "nigger"  will  always 
there  was  plenty  of  historial  corroboration  be  the  "nigger"  in  the  eyes  of  the  white,  the 
for  the  statement  that  even  Christ  was  black,  object  of  political,  economic,  social,  educa- 
Then,  as  Gibbon  wrote  and  Garvey  admitted,  tional,  and  religious  discrimination  when  the 
"a  long  period  began  when  the  Ethiopians  interests  of  whites  are  the  least  concerned,  the 
wBre  surrounded  by  the  enemies  of  their  creature  to  be  physical!}'  mistreated  when  race 
religion  and  slept  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  passions  of  the  whites  are  aroused,  the  elector 
forgetful  of  a  world  by  whom  they  were  for-  to  be  disfranchised  if  and  when  there  is  the 
gotten."  Some  of  them  woke  long  enough  slightest  chance  of  his  race  winning  a  point 
to  give  Hannibal  to  history,  after  which  there  displeasing  to  the  whites,  the  animal  to  be  ex- 
recurred  another  long  sleep.  This  nap,  it  ploited  when  white  capital  requires,  the  fellow- 
seems,  was  not  interrupted  until  the  Fifteenth  passenger  to  be  Jim-Crowed  even  though  he 
Century  when  Portuguese  navigators  found  the  pays  as  much  to  travel  as  the  whites,  the 
west  coast  with  the  result  that  since,  Garvey  human  being  to  be  segregated  from  decent 
reminded  his  brethren,  they  have  been  in  living  quarters  and  to  be  ostracized  even 
varying  degrees  of  bondage.    The  complete  from  public  places  when  it  pleases  the  whites, 
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the  fellow-image  of  the  Creator  to  be  told  that  Nazarene  had  failed  to  move  the  white  man  to 
Heaven  is  the  white  man's  reward — thus  it  accord  his  hand  in  any  honest  gesture  of  equal- 
always  will  be,  he  reiterated,  until  the  Negro  ity  to  the  black  race.  Garvey  to  date  has  won 
rebuilds  his  empire,  reassembles  his  civiliza-  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  Negro  clergy  to  his 
tion,  and  matches  his  mental  and  physical  standard,  among  that  total  being  many  in- 
powers  against  those  of  the  rival  races.  fluential  preachers  in  important  and  wealthy 

congregations.     The  winning  of  any  portion  of 

THE    OPPOSITION    OF   THE    CLERGY  ^     .^     ^  .       ,...         „          .    ,  ,•  .     a  '                  r    • 

a  clergy  traditionally  established  in  one  religion 

NOT  the  least  vigorous  of  the  opposition  to  over  to  a  brand  new  combination  of  racial, 
Garvey  came  from  the  churches,  and  they  economic,  and  religious  creed  is,  indeed,  indica- 
to-day  remain  his  bitterest  foe  even  while  other  tive  of  the  power  of  the  man. 
elements  are  swinging  into  supporting  line.  As  Garvey  progressed  he  won  over  to  his  side 
Garvey  called  the  "white  man's  religion"  many  of  the  more  powerful  of  his  earlier  bitter 
unsuited  for  Negroes  because  it  required  critics.  Writers  on  rival  and  hostile  news- 
Negroes  to  believe  in  a  white  God,  a  white  papers  and  magazines,  campaigners  and  orators 
Christ,  a  white  heaven  and  even  white  angels,  and  organizers  of  the  other  groups  of  organized 
Garvey's  creed  called  for  a  purely  Negro  Negrodom,  men  with  money  who  previously 
religion,  "with  God  as  a  Being,  not  as  a  Crea-  heeded  the  call  of  the  so-called  industrial  and 
ture,  but  in  so  far  as  it  interprets  Him  through  political  Negro  associations  came  one  by  one  to 
the  Image  of  a  Creature  it  shows  Him  made  in  Garvey's  135th  Street  office  and  asked  to  come 
our  own  image — black."  Various  historians  into  the  fold.  Among  the  more  notable  of  this 
have  been  cited  by  Garvey  to  support  his  con-  group,  and  the  earliest  to  enter  his  army,  were 
tention  that  Christ  was  black.  Aside  from  the  William  H.  Ferris,  and  Hubert  H.  Harrison  who 
question  of  the  color  of  Deity,  Garvey  de-  to-day  are  associate  editors  of  the  Negro  World. 
clared  that  the  white  man's  missionaries  The  former  is  a  Master  of  Arts  from  both  Yale 
"have  been  but  the  advance  agents  of  slave  and  Harvard,  the  latter  a  West  Indian  of 
hunters,  rum  sellers,  and  exploiters  who  have  varied  but  world-wide  education,  and  both  are 
despoiled  Africa  and  ruined  our  racial  heri-  recognized  authors  and  orators  in  the  Negro 
tage."  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Negro  clergy  in  world.  But  with  all  the  aid  he  gathered, 
America  is  still  opposed  to  Garvey,  due,  his  which  in  a  year's  time  grew  into  a  great  force, 
supporters  assert,  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  Garvey  advanced  on  the  road  to  Negro  fame 
rely  upon  white  charity,  white  precept,  and  through  the  powers  of  his  own  oratorical  magic. 
even  white  tolerance  for  their  existence,  and  Within  two  years  his  daily  meetings  in  Harlem 
that  they  fear  in  the  promulgation  of  this  outgrew  three  assembly  halls,  his  organization 
iconoclastic  creed  not  only  the  withdrawal  acquiring  one  place  after  another  of  larger 
of  white  support  but  the  enmity  and  hostile  dimensions  to  hold  the  increasing  crowds, 
actions  of  the  entire  majority  American  race.  To-day  his  organization  owns  Liberty  Hall,  a 
Then  too,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  Negro  clergy  great  auditorium  where  an  almost  continuous 
see  in  Garveyism  a  dangerous  rival  of  and  forum  of  advanced  Negro  thought  is  still  in 
imminent  substitute  for  the  religion  they  progress, 
have  been  preaching,  in  that  his  preaching 
has  aroused  an  enthusiasm  and  a  zeal  far  in 
excess  of  any  known  display  of  religious  fervor.  OACIAL  jealousy  and  personal  enmity  inter- 
Garveyism  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  racial  religion  fv  posed  numerous  handicaps  in  the  early 
in  the  teaching  of  which  he  has  by  his  evangeli-  days  of  his  endeavor,  but  the  principal  attack 
cal  persuasiveness  made  worshipful  converts  served  his  greatest  aid  for  it  made  him  a  martyr, 
of  the  millions  who  now  follow  him  and  profess  Federal  and  state  authorities  stuck  close  to  his 
his  creed.  One  of  Garvey's  supporters,  him-  trail  for  a  time  in  the  belief  that  his  quality  of 
self  a  Negro  clergyman,  levelled  a  telling  re-  radicalism  might  be  beyond  the  law.  This  and 
mark  at  the  opposition  clergy  when  he  asserted  continued  newspaper  abuse  made  the  Garvey 
that  the  continued  preaching  by  Negroes  of  the  group  more  careful,  but  it  likewise  stiffened 
white  man's  religion  of  tolerance,  equality,  and  them.  As  one  of  the  features  of  Garvey's 
reconciliation  was  the  height  of  absurdity  when  enterprise,  as  will  be  described  in  the  second 
one  recalled  that  nineteen  hundred  years  article,  there  was  to  be  built  a  line  of  steam- 
of  professed  adherence  to  the  religion  of  the  ships  to  serve  as  arteries  for  the  resuscitation 
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of  Africa,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  channel  for  cruiting   of   Negroes    as    members,    with    the 

the   development    of   Negro   trade    over    the  ultimate  hope  that  sufficient  enrollment  would 

world.    Negro  newspapers  heaped  scorn  upon  be  obtained  to  make  a  world-wide  convention  to 

his   original   outline,   which,   he   admits,   was  act  upon  the  plans  for  the  future  of  the  race,  if 

faulty   enough.     The   initial    scheme   was    to  and  when  called,  truly  representative.     Within 

raise  the  money  by  donations,  a  plan  which  a  little  more  than  two  years  this  organization 

failed   in   short   order.     There  was   litigation  obtained  more  than  three  million  paid  members 

following  the  collapse  through  which,  however,  in  virtually  every  city  and  state  in  the  Union, 

Garvey  came  unscathed.     There  was  a  libel  and   colony   and   country   abroad;    since   the 

suit,  too,  which  resulted  in  vindication  and  a  August  convention  the  membership  has  neared 

four  cent  judgment  for  Garvey.     When  the  the  four  million  mark.    As  proof  of  the  popu- 

failure  of  the  first   scheme  was  apparent,   a  larity  of  his  programme,  Garvey  takes  pride  in 

council    of    no    inconsiderable    influence — for  citing  the  fact  that  in  eight  years  of  organized 

Garveyism  had  by  this  time  spread  afar  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Moton  and  DuBois 

seemed,   at   times,   to  feed  famously  on   the  bodies  they  have  gathered  together  only  eight 

opposition  to  it — ^was  held  with  the  result  that  hundred  thousand  Negroes, 
the  Black  Star  Line  was  incorporated  with  a         Feeling   that   their  membership   warranted 

capitalization    of    J  10,000,000    and    2,000,000  action  on  behalf  of  the  entire  race,  arrange- 

shares  for  sale  solely  among  Negroes  of  the  world  ments  were  put  in  motion  in  the  summer  for 

were  issued.    The  latter  scheme,  of  course,  more  the   calling  of   the   convention   before  which 

practical  than  the  first,  might  have  succeeded  Garvey  and  his  cabinet  would  lay  their  final 

in  the  normal  course  of  events,  but  just  prior  plans  and  seek  the  mandate  for  putting  them 

to  the  formal  announcement  of  the  change  an  into  execution.     Every  branch  throughout  the 

attempt  was  made  to  kill  Garvey  in  his  Harlem  world  elected  delegates  and  from  Abyssinia, 

office.    A  Negro  crank  stole  into  his  editorial  Liberia,  Australia,  South  and  Central  America, 

and  empirical  sanctum  and  fired  four  bullets  Europe,    Canada,    Haiti,    Cuba,   and   all   the 

into  him,  none,  however,  striking  a  vital  spot,  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  from  virtually 

He  was  badly  wounded  and  crippled  in  one  leg  every  large  city  and  Negro-populated  state  in 

for  life,  but  still  in  bandages  and  on  crutches  he  the  Union  they  came  3,000  strong  to  present  their 

made  his  way  to  the  hall  where  the  Black  Star  grievances,    advance    their    recommendations. 

Line  meeting  was  beginning  its  doubtful  course,  participate  in  the  drafting  of  their  bill  of  rights 

Appearing  unexpectedly  before  the  gathering,  and  declaration  of  independence,  and  lastly, 

recognition  of  their  wounded  leader  brought  most  important  of  all,  to  hear  Marcus  Garvey, 

forth  a  frenzied  roar  of  cheering  and  jubilation  the  new  leader  and  idol  of  their  race,  tell  them 

and  from  that  moment  the  project  of  a  Negro  in  his  own  words  his  idea  of  the  destiny  of  all 

super-government,  the  redemption  of  Africa,  Negro  peoples.     On  August  31st,  at  the  close  of 

the  financing  and  building  of  the  Black  Star  the  convention,  there  was  issued  to  the  world  a 

Line,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  long  and  ambitious  Declaration  of  Negro  Rights  and  Constitution 

programme  seemed  in  every  sense  a  go.     From  of  Negro  Liberty  which  proclaimed  then  and 

that  moment  that  enterprise  has  been  as  one  thereafter    the  Negro's  political,   racial,  eco- 

instilled  with  new  life.     By  martyrs,  indeed,  is  nomic,   and   religious   equality  with,  and"  in- 

the  world  made.  dependence  of,  the  white  and  other  races  and 

From  that  day  in  the  autumn  of  I9i9untilthe  set  in  motion  the  forces  deemed  necessary  for 

first  day  of  last  August  the  energies  of  an  ever  the  establishment  of  a  Negro  super-government 

increasing   personnel    of  Negro   leaders   were  of  the  world.     It  was  a  great  day  in  the  history 

directed  toward  formation  of  more  branches  of  the  Negro  race.     It  was  the  greatest  day  in 

of  the  U.  N.  LA.,  over  the  world  and  the  re-  the  life  of  Marcus  Garvey. 


The   second  article  will  deal  with   the  work  of  the   race  convention  and  the  plans 
formulated  to  put  into  effect  Garvey  s  many-sided  scheme  of  true  Negro  independence. 


WANTED:  THREE  BILLIONS 
A  YEAR  FOR  SCHOOLS 

DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON  ON  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS 

Personnel,  Buildings,  and  Equipment  Far  from  Equal  to  the  Demands  Upon 
Them.     The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Discusses  the  Emergency 

By   LOUIS  GRAVES 


THREE  billion  dollars  a  year  for  five 
years  is  what  the  schools  of  the 
country  must  have,  to  meet  their 
plain  obligations." 
Thus  P.  P.  Claxton,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  put  the 
present  educational  emergency  into  financial 
language  when  I  saw  him  at  his  office  in  Wash- 
ington recently.  Of  all  the  men  in  the  nation. 
Doctor  Claxton  is  in  the  best  position  to  know 
its  educational  needs.  He  is  continually  on 
tour — New  England,  East,  South,  Middle 
West,  Far  West — holding  conferences  with 
educators  and  laymen,  sitting  in  meetings  of 
school  boards  and  civic  societies,  and  himself 
visiting  schools  of  every  size  and  type.  Into 
his  headquarters  pours  a  flood  not  only  of 
official  data  bearing  upon  education,  but  also 
of  informal  correspondence  that  pictures  the 
situation  even  more  vividly. 

I  asked  him  how  he  arrived  at  his  figure  of 
three  billion  dollars. 

"To  begin  with  the  largest  item,  the  pay  of 
teachers:  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States  the  total  amount 
so  expended  is  about  $600,000,000.  The 
average  salary  this  year  I  estimate  to  be  $800. 
Now,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  teachers' 
salaries  are  disgracefully  low.  It  is  certain 
that  the  average  should  not  be  less  than  $2000, 
if  we  are  to  get  capable  men  and  women.  This 
doesn't  mean,  mind  you,  $2,000  for  the  young 
beginner,  but  the  average.  That  increase, 
from  $800  to  $2,000,  would  bring  the 
$600,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000. 

"There  are  two  other  calls  for  increased 
appropriations  that  have  not  as  yet  received 
wide  attention.  These  relate  to,  first,  high 
schools,  and,  second,  kindergartens. 

"Not  only  educators  but  practically  all 
citizens  who  have  thought  deeply  upon  our 


national  problems  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  universal  high  school  education  is 
essential  to  the  realization  of  the  American 
ideal.  Of  course  elementary  school  education 
is  not  universal  yet,  except  in  theory,  but  there 
is  no  reason,  while  we  are  waiting  for  that  in 
the  lagging  states,  why  we  should  not  make  a 
vigorous  move  to  open  the  high  schools  to  all 
the  children. 

"Only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  present  total 
enrollment  of  pupils  is  in  the  high  schools.  If 
this  advanced  training  were  given  to  all 
children  of  school  age,  the  proportion  would  be 
30  per  cent.  This  would  mean,  then,  a  200 
per  cent,  increase  needed  in  high  school  ac- 
commodations. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  any  true  American,  if 
he  reflects  upon  this  matter,  can  dispute  the 
need.  Democracy  will  certainly  not  be  safe 
for  the  world  unless  we  give  the  people  the 
habit  of  thinking  intelligently,  to  the  end  that 
they  will  be  ruled  by  truth  instead  of  by  prej- 
udice or  emotion.  Consider  that  they  are 
now  about  to  register  their  views  at  the  ballot 
box" — it  was  just  before  election  that  Mr. 
Claxton  was  talking  to  me — "upon  the  League 
of  Nations,  one  of  the  most  momentous  ques- 
tions that  has  ever  come  before  mankind,  and 
that  millions  of  the  voters  have  not  passed 
beyond  the  elementary  school ! 

"Then  there  are  the  kindergartens.  The 
idea  of  small  children  being  cared  for  by  their 
mothers  up  to  school  age  is  appealing;  but 
powerful  economic  forces  make  this  impossible 
for  a  multitude  of  families.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  important  industrial  centres,  in 
fact  of  great  cities  in  general.  Women  face 
the  necessity  of  doing  work  that  takes  them 
away  from  their  children,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  The  children  must  not  be  left  to  them- 
selves, or  at  best  to  the  casual  attention  of 
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friends  or  relatives.  A  prompt  expansion  of 
kindergarten  facilities  is  the  only  remedy  for 
this  situation.  There  are  4,000,000  children  of 
kindergarten  age  in  the  United  States. 

LOST   TIME    DURING   THE    WAR 

THE  salaries  for  the  additional  personnel 
in  the  high  schools  and  kindergartens  call 
for  $250,000,000.  This  brings  the  item  for 
personal  services  to  $1,750,000,000.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  phrase  'teachers' 
payV  as  I  have  been  using  it,  includes  the  pay 
of  administrators  as  well — superintendents  and 
principals  and  other  school  officials. 

"We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  buildings. 
The  high  cost  of  building  is  too  well  known  for 
me  to  have  to  dwell  upon  that.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent,  is  about  the  lowest  estimate 
of  the  increase  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
in  some  places  it  has  been  200  per  cent.,  that 
is,  the  cost  is  three  times  as  much  as  in  pre- 
war days. 

*'  Records  going  back  many  years  show  that 
the  cost  of  construction  represents  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  total  cost  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Working  out  the 
calculation  as  well  as  we  can  from  the  facts 
of  the  past,  we  find  that  what  might  be  called 
capital  outlays,  those  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  elements  of  maintenance  that 
go  along  with  them,  janitor  service,  fuel,  light, 
and  miscellaneous  smaller  necessities,  bring 
the  $1,750,000,000  up  to  $2,600,000,000. 

"The  war  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  school 
building.  It  was  classed  as  a  non-essential. 
This  was  an  inevitable  decision  under  the 
circumstances.  Every  last  ounce  of  human 
and  material  power  had  to  be  devoted  to  the 
immediate  task  of  war-making.  So  it  is  that 
we  must  make  up  for  lost  time. 

"  Thus  far  1  have  considered  only  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  There  remains 
higher  education — colleges  and  universities, 
including  normal  colleges  and  institutions  for 
technical  training. 

"The  expenditures  here  reach  a  total  of 
about  $150,000,000.  Again  it  is  the  item  of 
pay  for  teachers  that  calls  for  the  greatest 
increase.  The  salaries  are  so  low  now  that 
hundreds  of  professors  are  being  drawn  away 
from  colleges  and  universities  by  offers  of  from 
two  to  three  times  as  much  in  other  fields. 

"But  there  is  in  this  problem  another  ele- 
ment that  is  just  beginning  to  be  com- 
prehended.   That    is    the    remarkable    leap 


upward  in  the  number  of  young  men  and  women 
demanding  a  college  education.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  largely  an  economic  one.  The 
unparalleled  prosperity  that  came  to  America 
five  years  ago  has  put  in  reach  of  thousands  of 
families  advantages  which  they  had  never 
dreamed  possible.  Boys  and  girls  of  the  so- 
called  working  classes,  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers,  are  not  compelled,  as 
they  once  were,  to  quit  school  at  an  early  age 
and  begin  to  earn  a  livelihood.  They  can 
afford  to  go  to  college — that  is,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  them  can.  It  is  this  fact  that 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  what  we  are  hearing 
every  day  about  the  colleges  turning  away 
applicants. 

"Building  on  an  immense  scale  should  begin 
at  once,  and  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  not 
only  to  stop  the  losses  from  the  teaching  force 
but  also  to  augment  that  force  by  new  talent 
of  the  first  order.  We  must  provide  higher 
education  for  an  entirely  new  class. 

"Four  hundred  million  is  not  too  much  to 
put  down  for  higher  education.  This  brings 
us  to  the  estimated  total  of  $3,000,000,000. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  more  than  an 
estimate  is  possible  in  a  matter  presenting  such 
uncertain  and  variable  factors  as  does  this 
one.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  al- 
ready far  behind  our  needs,  even  when  the 
war  came  on,  and  in  view  of  the  decreased 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  I  am  confident 
that  persons  giving  the  matter  careful  thought 
will  not  accuse  me  of  naming  too  high  a  sum." 

SCHOOL   OPPORTUNITIES    NOT    UNIFORM 

EDUCATIONAL  facilities,  and  therefore 
educational  needs,  vary  widely  through- 
out the  country.  The  value  of  school  property 
for  each  child  enrolled  is  highest  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ($212)  and  lowest  in  Mississippi 
($9).  The  rather  startling  variation  in  this 
respect  between  the  states  near  the  top  of  the 
list  and  those  near  the  bottom,  is  the  result  not 
so  much  of  a  difference  in  enlightment  as  of  a 
difference  in  the  ability  to  pay.  The  taxable 
wealth  for  each  child  enrolled  runs  from 
$i9'377  ir^  California  down  to  $2,561  in 
Mississippi.  (Incidentally,  the  statisticians  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  wide  range  here  is  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  much  higher  ratio  of  the  number 
of  children  to  total  population  in  some  states, 
notably  in  the  South,  than  in  others.) 
The    view    has    been    advanced    by    some 
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persons  interested  in  the  educational  question 
that  school  opportunities  should  be  made  uni- 
form, or  at  any  rate  much  nearer  uniform,  than 
they  now  are. 

"What  becomes  of  our  boasted  equality  of 
opportunity,"  they  ask,  "if  a  child  in  one 
place  has  twenty  times  as  good  a  chance  to 
become  educated  as  a  child  in  another?" 

Of  course  the  equalization,  if  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  any  other  means  than  the  effort 
of  the  backward  states  themselves,  would 
mean  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  Federal 
subsidy,  and  a  tremendous  one. 

Federal  financial  aid  for  certain  special  kinds 
of  education,  as  well  as  for  the  broad  purpose 
of  "equalizing  educational  opportunities,"  is 
being  strongly  urged.  But  the  largest  ap- 
propriation so  far  suggested  would  go  only 
part  of  the  way  toward  giving  all  children 
in  the  United  States  an  equal  chance  in  the 
ordinary  elementary  and  secondary  schooling. 
The  great  majority  of  educators  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  bulk  of  the  money  required  must 
be  raised  by  the  states  and  smaller  territorial 
units,  and  that  each  state  must  remain  in 
control  of  its  own  educational  programme. 

AN    INVESTMENT    WITH    A    HIGH    RETURN 

A  CERTAIN  statesman  once  said  that  the 
chief  difference  between  a  civilized  man 
and  a  savage  was  that  the  one  paid  taxes  and 
the  other  didn't.  Everything  that  pertains  to 
civilization  has  to  be  paid  for.  The  enormous 
amount  of  money  that  is  raised,  when  it  has  to 
be,  shows  clearly  enough  that  this  present  vital 
need  can  be  met  if  the  people  wish  it  done. 

"  The  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,"  said 
Dr.  Claxton,  "paid  as  taxes  directly  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  last  year,  J36,- 
000,000,  and  about  J  10,000,000  more  indirectly 
through  the  customs  and  other  channels.  Yet 
they  spent  only  nine  millions  all  told  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their- youth.  Directly  and  indirectly 
$172,000,000  was  collected  for  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  North  Carolina.  That  exceeds 
by  $50,000,000  the  total  amount  the  state 
has  spent  for  education  in  its  entire  history. 

"Some  might  argue  that  the  more  a  state 
pays  to  the  Government  the  more  difficulty 
it  has  in  finding  money  for  its  own  needs. 
But  the  chief  meaning  these  figures  have  for 
me  is  that  there  is  abundant  wealth  available 
to  provide  for  education,  if  the  people  only 
choose  to  levy  upon  it  for  that  purpose. 

"  Perhaps  the  value  of  education  as  a  civiliz- 


ing force,  though  universally  recognized,  is  not 
the  subject  of  much  thought  by  more  than  a 
relatively  few  men  and  women;  but  its  practical 
value,  from  a  business  standpoint,  should  ap- 
peal to  everybody.  It  is  as  an  investment, 
which  will  bring  a  higher  return  than  any  other 
the  nation  could  make,  that  it  should  be  placed 
before  the  public. 

"The  wealth  of  the  nation  rests  upon  three 
things,  its  natural  resources,  the  native  ability 
of  the  people,  and  their  acquired  ability.  The 
first  is  a  fixed  quantity.  So  is  the  second,  con- 
sisting of  the  physical  power  and  instincts 
with  which  man  is  born.  The  third  agency 
in  the  production  of  wealth,  acquired  ability, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  three  upon  which  we  can 
have  any  influence.  Obviously  this  influence 
is  exerted  through  education  in  its  various 
forms.  When  this  conception  of  education  as 
a  potent  factor  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  and 
not  merely  as  a  luxury,  takes  firm  hold  upon 
the  public  consciousness,  there  will  be  no 
further  trouble  about  getting  money." 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  Doctor 
Claxton  entered  a  protest  against  the  frequent 
assumption  that  the  educational  policy  is  a 
matter  for  educators  alone  to  settle. 

"  When  you  hold  a  waterways  conference,  for 
example,  you  don't  expect  it  to  be  conducted 
exclusively  by  engineers  and  dredgers  and 
others  who  do  the  actual  work  on  the  water- 
ways. All  the  elements  of  the  community 
take  part  in  it,  for  the  proposed  improvement  is 
the  concern  of  all.  If  there  is  a  meeting  in  the 
interest  of  the  merchant  marine,  it  is  not 
primarily  the  affair  of  ship  captains  and 
longshoremen  and  stokers  and  boat-hands. 
Well,  no  more  should  a  movement  that  has 
to  do  with  the  schools  be  left  to  school  superin- 
tendents and  teachers. 

"True  enough,  they  must  be  looked  to  for 
expert  advice  on  what  may  be  called  the 
Technical  side  of  education,  the  internal 
routine.  But  they  are  only  the  servants,  or 
agents,  of  the  people.  In  the  formulation  of 
broad  policies,  in  the  determination  of  the 
needs  of  a  state  or  community,  above  all  in 
devising  measures  for  the  satisfaction  of  these 
needs,  every  profession  and  every  element  of 
labor  and  trade  should  be  represented.  There 
is  surely  nothing  else  that  touches  the  general 
interest  more  closely.  That  is  why,  when  I  go 
back  and  forth  through  the  country,  I  always 
seek  to  get  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  work- 
ers  in   railroads   and   factories — everybody — 
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into  the  meetings  where  we  discuss  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  schools. 

"The  duty  of  providing  education  is  prim- 
arily a  state  duty;  yet  the  present  deficiency 
in  school  and  college  facilities  is  so  wide- 
spread that  it  has  become  a  national  problem. 
The  seriousness  of  it  is  such  that  the  highest 
intellects  of  America  should  concentrate  upon 
finding  a  solution. 

"The  permanent  course  of  the  Government 
— how  it  shall  tie  itself  up  with  educational 
endeavor  in  the  several  states — is  a  matter 
by  itself.  I  am  not  discussing  that  now.  But 
the  present  situation  is  an  emergency.  I 
believe  that  a  commission  ought  to  be  created 
by  Congress,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  it. 
This  body  should  be  made  up  of  the  very  ablest 
men  in  the  nation,  who  will  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  question  a  lofty  imagination  tempered  by 
experience  and  sound  judgment. 

"At  their  disposal  will  be  all  the  data  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government,  and  they 
will  draw  upon  the  knowledge  of  every  expert 
whose  counsel  can  aid  them.  Their  decisions, 
though  of  course  not  binding  on  local  govern- 
ments, will  have  a  vast  moral  weight;  and 
the  information  contained  in  their  report  should 
constitute  an  invaluable  guide." 

HOW  CAN   THE   MONEY    BE    RAISED? 

NATURALLY  one  of  the  subjects,  if  not 
the  main  subject,  that  such  a  commission 
would  have  to  consider  would  be  sources  of 
revenue.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States  is 
valued  at  $300,000,000,000,  and  the  annual 
income — that  is,  the  total  annual  production — 
at  $60,000,000,000.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  laying  taxes  for  education?  That,  let  me 
repeat,  and  not  whether  the  country  should 
spend  the  money,  is  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided. 

"  1  have  alluded  to  the  prevailing  discontent 
over  taxes.  Undoubtedly  the  people  are  not 
in  a  mood  to  have  the  burden  increased.  But 
the  position  of  the  country  is  not  .as  bad  as 
current  published  figures  make  it  appear. 
We  are  already  paying  ofi*  part  of  the  debt  left 
from  the  war;  and  as  soon  as  the  European 
nations  who  are  in  debt  to  us  recover  their 
balance  they  will  begin  to  pay  the  interest 
that  has  been  temporarily  remitted.  All  the 
while  our  own  production  of  wealth  will  be  in- 
creasing. Thus,  levies  for  education  will  be 
offset  in  considerable  degree  by  lightening  in 
other  directions." 


The  latest  Government  figures  show  that 
four  fifths  of  all  school  revenues  are  derived 
from  local  taxation.  Mr.  W.  Randolph  Bur- 
gess, in  a  report  entitled,  "Trends  of  School 
Costs,"  recently  published  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  has  analyzed  the  official  statistics, 
and  he  calls  attention  to  the  tendency,  in  the 
last  generation,  for  the  state  to  contribute  a 
decreasing  share  and  the  localities  directly 
affected  a  correspondingly  increasing  share. 

LOCAL  SUPPORT  FOR  SCHOOLS 

THE  problem  of  school  support,"  he  says, 
"continues  to  be  in  the  main  largely  one 
of  local  finance.  .  .  .  The  general  property 
tax  is  the  only  present  local  source  of  revenue 
which  offers  much  room  for  expansion.  Li- 
cense receipts  will  be  greatly  reduced  this  year 
(1920).  Earnings  of  public  service  enter- 
prises cannot  easily  be  increased  against  the 
present  resistance  to  higher  charges  for  this 
type  of  service.  Special  assessments  are  only 
available  to  pay  for  specific  improvements. 
It  would  appear  that  under  the  present  scheme 
of  taxation  increased  school  revenue  must  come 
largely  from  the  general  property  tax." 

This  falls  in  line  with  Doctor  Claxton's 
concluding  remarks  on  the  subject  of  school 
revenue. 

"  Various  kinds  of  indirect  taxation  have  been 
proposed,"  he  said.  "  For  example,  on  coal 
and  iron  lands.  In  one  state  that  1  have  in 
mind,  great  areas  that  appear  to  be  only  a 
scrub-oak  waste,  and  are  now  taxed  as  such, 
have  beneath  the  surface  deposits  of  coal 
worth  billions.  A  very  small  sum  per  acre,  or 
per  ton  of  this  hidden  wealth,  would  yield 
money  enough  to  provide  for  all  the  state's 
educational  needs.  But  of  course  such  a  tax 
is  opposed,  and  so  far  successfully,  by  the 
companies  which  own  this  property. 

"Then  there  are  other  familiar  proposals: 
for  a  higher  tax  on  incomes,  for  luxury  taxes 
duplicating  in  part  those  now  laid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  for  special  taxes  on 
certain  kinds  of  business.  My  own  belief  is, 
however,  that  the  wisest  way  is  not  to  try  to 
'  sugar  the  pill,'  but  to  let  the  citizen  know  what 
tax  he  is  paying.  However  laid,  it  comes  out 
of  his  pocket  in  the  end.  It  is  better  that  the 
issue  should  be  faced  squarely  and  honestly — 
that  we  should  seek  to  get  the  necessary  funds 
for  education  not  in  a  roundabout  way  but 
by  a  straight  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and 
common  sense  of  the  American  people." 


WHO  IS  OLD  KING  COAL? 

The  Personal  and  Impersonal  Elements  in  the  Cost  and  Waste  of  Our  Fuel 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

COAL  is  mined  and  sold  by  old  men  coal"  and  "independent  coal."  Company  coal 
who  have  been  in  the  business  all  is  that  produced  by  large  corporations  which 
their  lives  or  by  young  men  who  are  more  or  less  affiliated  with  the  railways  of 
have  inherited  jobs.  Very  few  the  section  while  the  independents  are  smaller 
young  men,  casting  about  for  corporations  or  individuals  who  have  no  rail- 
careers,  pick  out  coal  as  offering  any  return  roads  in  the  family  tree  or  are  not  recognized 
for  ideas  or  energy.  This  is  a  fact  worth  re-  by  their  wealthy  relations.  As  an  independent 
membering  for  in  most  industries  it  is  the  young  becomes  large  he  rapidly  ceases  being  independ- 
man  who  has  the  large  place.  He  holds  the  ent  in  other  than  name.  The  division  in  bitu- 
high  offices  in  the  automobile  industry;  he  is  minous  between  companies  and  independents 
in  the  majority  in  every  form  of  constructive  does  not  really  mean  much.  About  6,000  coal 
or  manufacturing  work;  he  is  everywhere  in  oil.  mines  are  rated  as  being  regularly  operated 
Thisisacountry  of  young  men.  Every  business  and  these  are  owned  by  5,000  companies  or 
is  after  them.  But  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  individuals.  In  addition  there  are  about  3,000 
discover  hardly  any  young  man  goes  into  the  small  mines  known  as  "wagon  mines"  which 
mining  or  selling  of  coal  unless  his  family  has  come  into  operation  only  for  local  use  or  when 
wished  the  job  on  him  or  unless  he  is  a  clerk  the  price  of  coal  at  the  larger  mines  rises  to  a 
careless  of  where  he  works.  Something  is  high  figure.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
very  wrong  with  the  business  that  does  not  railways  rank  as  bituminous  carriers.  In  the 
attract  new  blood  and  new  brains.  It  is  not  anthracite  field  (which  from  a  national,  indus- 
the  balance  sheet  but  the  number  of  young  men  trial  standpoint  is  not  really  very  important, 
entering  that  tells  the  real  story  of  an  in-  for  anthracite  is  not  the  coal  of  industry)  nine 
dustry.  companies,  all  of  them  direct  descendents  of 
The  next  significant  fact  is  that  no  one  any-  railways,  control  70  per  cent,  of  the  production, 
whereconnected  with  coal  seems  to  be  satisfied,  and  nature,  aided  by  man,  controls  the  price. 
The  owners  of  the  land  think  that  with  the  Anthracite  comes  only  from  a  small  section  cf 
present  high  prices  they  should  receive  higher  Pennsylvania  and  it  is  essentially  a  household 
royalties;  the  operators  say  that  even  with  high  coal.  The  big  companies  in  bituminous  handle 
prices  only  Labor  is  benefitting;  Labor  says  scarcely  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production 
that  it  is  a  victim  of  the  operators;  the  jobbers  and  most  of  this  comes  from  companies  that 
declare  that  it  is  only  by  chance  that  they  ever  are  owned  outright  by  the  big  iron  and  steel 
make  any  money;  the  retail  dealers  assert  companies  or  their  output  is  contracted  for  by 
that  about  all  they  get  out  of  selling  coal  is  the  year  by  large  consumers  with  the  result 
the  ill-will  of  the  purchasers;  while  the  final  that  what  these  big  companies  do  has  little 
purchasers  would  willingly  sacrifice  a  winter's  or  no  effect  upon  the  general  coal  market, 
coal  supply  if  only  they  could  be  assured  that  No  one  controls  the  price  or  the  output  of 
it  would  be  put  into  one  great  pyre  and  all  bituminous  coal.  No  company  has  ever  suc- 
sundry  persons  who  have  to  do  with  coal  ceeded  in  becoming  big  enough  to  take  a  dom- 
roasted  on  it.  inant  position — not  even  a  position  in  analogy 
Next  we  discover  that  there  are  no  really  big  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  in  steel, 
men  or  really  big  companies  in  coal.  In  each  much  less  to  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  compan- 
district  one  will  find  companies  that  are  large  ies  in  oil.  Great  national  coal  companies  or 
as  compared  with  other  companies  in  that  dis-  "trusts"  have  been  projected  but  they  have 
trict,  and  throughout  both  the  bituminous  and  never  been  successfully  carried  through.  A 
the  anthracite  fields  we  have  a  somewhat  few  large  companies  that  did  begin  with  the 
sharply  drawn  distinction  between  "company  hope  of  securing  control  have  never  gone  very 
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far  and  their  progress  has  been  checkered  with  bers  would  lose  money,  the  small  producers 

receiverships.  would  transfer  their  activities  from  the  mines 
Bituminous   coal    is    too    elusive    to    con-     to  the  Attorney-General's  office  and  although 

trol.     It    is    found    in    twenty-eight    states,  we  should  have  the  mental  advantage  of  a 

No  company  could  be  wealthy  enough  to  buy  cheap  price  for  coal  we  should  not  have  coal. 

up  or  to  gain  control  of  all  the  mines,  much  Both  of  these  points  were  demonstrated  in  the 

less  the  coal   land.     The  coal   runs  through  war  price-fixing. 

hundreds  of  grades.  The  grade  that  a  single  The  mining  and  selling  of  bituminous  coal 
mine  produces  will  often  vary  from  period  to  is  a  cut-throat  sort  of  business  into  which  new 
period.  The  A  mine  may  have  good  coal  this  capital  is  not  flowing,  which  is  not  ruled  by 
year  and  mine  B,  a  mile  away,  may  have  bad  any  one,  and  which,  in  this  country,  has  not 
coal.  Next  year  B  may  be  in  the  good  coal  fundamentally  advanced  in  half  a  century, 
and  A  will  have  struck  the  bad  coal.  Coal  is  Go  into  the  tiniest  machine  shop  to-day  and 
sold  on  what  it  will  do;  therefore  each  grade  has  you  will  find  its  equipment  and  its  methods  of 
a  different  value  and  for  the  purchaser  the  work  radically  different  from  a  machine  shop 
word  bituminous  means  nothing.  The  coal  re-  of  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  You  can,  how- 
quired  by  a  gas  plant  is  bought  according  to  its  ever,  go  into  many  a  coal  mine  that  will  be 
gas-making  value.  It  is  wholly  different  from  doing  almost  exactly  what  it  was  doing  when 
the  coal  required  to  be  turned  into  coke  for  the  Lincoln  was  President.  Not  much  more  than 
steel  plants.  The  steamships  require  a  differ-  half  of  our  coal  is  mined  with  the  use  of  ma- 
ent  coal  from  the  steam  plants  ashore.  Ex-  chines,  and  the  very  best  of  these  machines  do 
perts  in  steam  boiler  firing  before  the  war  were  not  begin  to  extend  and  multiply  the  power 
beginning  to  buy  coal  exclusively  on  its  heat  of  the  human  hand  as  do  the  machines  that 
content  so  that  sometimes  it  was  cheaper  to  have  been  developed  in  other  lines  of  industry, 
pay  1,500  miles  of  transportation  on  special  This  is  not  to  say  that  great  progress  has  not 
coal  than  to  use  coal  mined  almost  at  the  boiler  been  made.  A  thoroughly  modern  mine  is 
room  door.  Coal  is  not  simply  coal.  An  very  different  from  the  mine  of  half  a  century 
outsider  never  knows  what  a  bituminous  coal  ago  but  it  is  nearer  to  the  old  mine  than  is, 
price  means  excepting  in  times  of  shortage  when  say,  the  automobile  factory  of  to-day  to  the 
coal  reverts  to  its  savage  state,  and  then,  so  old  machine  shop.  The  average  tonnage  per 
to  speak,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  man  per  day  in  the  bituminous  field  in  19 18, 
established — the  refinements  of  civilization,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  com- 
of  birth,  and  of  culture  in  coal  are  lost,  and  plete  records,  was  3.78  and  in  the  anthracite 
almost  anything  that  is  black  and  dirty  can  be  field,  2.29.  These  tonnages  in  1890  were  re- 
sold as  coal.  spectively  2.56  and  1.85.     The  largest  average 

tonnage  per  man  per  day  that  is  recorded  is 

BACKWARD  MINING  METHODS              ^  3^,  j^  bituminous  iri  19,5  and  in  anthracite 

COAL  has  no  big  outstanding  figures;  it  2.50  in  1899.  As  far  as  can  be  estimated  the 
has  no  Rockefellers,  Carnegies,  Garys,  per-man  tonnage  at  the  present  time  is  a  little 
Schwabs,  Fords,  or  Armours.  The  people  who  less  than  the  older  tonnages;  that  is,  the  min- 
turn  up  in  times  of  stress  are  presidents  and  ing  of  coal  may  be  going  back,  probably  it  is 
secretaries  of  associations,  or,  in  the  case  of  — certainly  it  is  not  going  forward, 
anthracite,  the  officers  of  producing  companies. 
They  can  never  speak  in  a  binding  way  for  the 
industry  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  The  'T^HIS  is  a  very  remarkable  condition;  it  is 
association  which  is  supposed  to  be  most  power-  1  not  a  condition  peculiar  to  America.  All 
ful  in  bituminous  is  the  National  Coal  Associa-  over  the  world  the  mining  of  coal,  the  produc- 
tion, but  it  covers  the  producers  of  only  about  tion  of  an  absolute  necessity  to  civilized  life, 
60  per  cent,  of  the  country's  output  and  cannot  is  either  in  chaos  or  approaching  chaos.  We, 
do  anything  of  moment  on  the  price  of  coal.  If  in  the  United  States,  are  better  off  than  any 
it  could,  under  the  Sherman  Act,  fix  a  high  coal  other  country.  Our  monthly  average  for  the 
price,  then  its  members  would  have  their  seven-year  period  from  191 3  to  1919  was, 
business  taken  away  by  such  of  the  non-member  roughly,  44,000,000  tons,  rising  to  51,000,000 
producers  who  could  sell  at  a  profit  below  the  tons  in  1918,  while  the  average  to  June  of  this 
fixed  price.     If  it  sets  a  low  price,  its  own  mem-  year  was  45,000,000  tons — a  very  considerable 
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increase  over  1919.  England,  before  the  strike, 
had  dropped  several  million  tons  from  the  pre- 
war average;  France  was  producing  about  two 
thirds  of  what  it  formerly  produced;  Germany, 
excluding  the  Saare  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  was 
producing  considerably  less  bituminous  but 
more  lignite  than  before  the  war,  which  means 
that  it  was  mining  considerably  less  energy  per 
pound  of  effort.  Lignite  is  a  very  low  grade  of 
coal.  Only  Belgium  and  Holland  are  above 
pre-war  figures.  All  of  which  means  that  not 
only  is  the  world  of  coal  in  revolt  but  that  the 
productivity  of  the  United  States  is  standing 
still  while  the  industry  of  the  country  is  ad- 
vancing. In  addition  to  domestic  needs  this 
productivity  is  being  called  upon  to  help  out 
those  countries  such  as  Italy  and  many  parts 
of  South  America,  which  do  not  produce  coal. 
Coal  production,  as  everybody  knows,  is  an 
index  of  commercial  progress.  Take  the  chart 
of  coal  produced  in  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  1807,  the  year  of  earliest  record,  and  you 
have  a  striking  history  of  the  country's  prog- 
ress. In  1821,  for  instance,  we  produced  1,300 
tons — all  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  In  the 
next  year  began  the  taking  of  bituminous  coal 
out  of  Virginia  to  the  extent  of  54,000  tons. 
By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  we  were  up  to 
16,000,000  tons.  Industry  throughout  ^he 
country  was  awakening.  In  1882  we  passed 
the  hundred  million  ton  mark.  By  1902,  which 
is  about  the  time,  roughly  speaking,  that  this 
nation  began  in  a  large  way  to  turn  from  farm- 
ing to  industry,  we  used  300,000,000  tons. 
To-day  we  use  double  that  amount.  And 
practically  every  pound  of  these  hundreds 
of  millions  of  tons  through  the  years  have  been 
used  at  home  for  the  promotion  of  home  in- 
dustry. We  are  nationally  what  we  are  to-day 
because  always  we  could  get  plenty  of  cheap 
coal. 

THE    STRUGGLE   TO   GET  COAL 

NOW  we  are  not  getting  plenty  of  coal.  It 
is  ther^  in  the  ground  in  such  vast  quanti- 
ties that  no  one  can  even  dream  of  monopoliz- 
ing it.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  take  over 
most  of  the  export  coal  markets  of  the  world. 
We  have  the  ships  to  carry  the  coal.  We  have 
the  coal  in  the  ground.  We  have  railways  that 
connect  our  mines  with  the  domestic  consumers 
of  coal  and  with  the  ships  that  might  carry 
our  coal  overseas.  But  the  coal  remains  in  the 
ground;  we  find  industries  shutting  down  for 
lack  of  fuel,  we  find  householders  frantic  in 


their  efforts  to  supply  their  own  modest  needs; 
and  our  export  trade,  although  larger  than  be- 
fore, is  at  such  high  prices  that  only  those  who 
are  in  the  direst  need  will  buy.  They  curse 
us  and  pray  for  other  fuel.  Everyone  who 
consumes  American  coal,  here  or  abroad,  de- 
tests the  American  coal  trade. 

THE  "barons" 

THE  trouble,  so  they  say,  is  due  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  coal — to  the  *'coal  barons." 
These  gentlemen  are  supposed  to  sit  (rather 
figuratively,  it  is  true)  on  mountain  tops  after 
the  manner  of  the  Rhineland  barons,  but  in- 
stead of  swooping  down  to  relieve  passing  trav- 
elers of  their  portable  property  as  in  the  lusty 
days  of  old,  these  modern  barons  give  the  stay- 
at-homes  the  choice  of  letting  their  factories  rot 
and  their  bodies  freeze  or  of  paying  tribute  in 
the  way  of  blood  money  for  coal.  1  have  not 
found  any  of  these  coal  barons.  Instead,  I 
have  found  men  in  small  offices  wondering  if 
they  can  get  enough  out  of  the  coal  they  sell  to 
pay  the  mine  wages  and  their  own  office  rent;  I 
have  found  jobbers  trying  to  finance  coal  pur- 
chases and  hoping  that  they  may  be  able  to 
get  the  chance  to  turn  over  a  few  car  loads  of 
coal  at  what  they  call  a  "nice  profit"  and  at 
what  the  consumer  calls  an  "exorbitant  fig- 
ure." Or  again  1  have  found  labor  leaders 
who  take  on  something  of  the  right  attitude 
for  barons  and  declare  the  exact  and  elaborate 
scale  upon  which  they  insist  tribute  must  be 
paid  for  the  services  of  the  members  of  their 
unions.  And  1  find  these  union  members  not 
rolling  about  in  wealth  but  trusting  that  they 
may  be  able  so  to  order  the  affairs  of  nature 
that  they  can  pull  down  a  fraction  of  the 
money  they  would  like  to  have.  The  real  "  coal 
baron"  of  to-day  belongs  with  those  old  bar- 
ons who  starved  gloomily  in  cold  castles  during 
most  of  the  days  and  waxed  into  effulgent 
prosperity  only  when  unprotected  waifs  of  for- 
tune wandered  into  the  neighborhood. 

And  even  this  comparison  is  not  quite  fair. 
There  are  some  very  large  companies  in  coal 
mining  and  in  the  anthracite  field  that  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  money — so  much  that  it 
is  hard  to  trace  how  much  they  have  made. 
They  have  made  most  of  it  because  they  bought 
their  land  for  very  little  money,  and  many 
years  ago.  They  have  not  made  as  much 
money  out  of  working  their  land  as  have  the 
Kansas  and  Iowa  farmers  in  working  theirs. 
In  the  bituminous  field  only  a  few  companies 
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made  much  of  anything  until  the  war  and  and  the  estate  of  Stephen  Girard,  which  estate 

those  who  have  made  the  most  money  were  is  managed  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for 

those  who  had  the  largest  investment  not  in  the  benefit  of  certain  charities  established  by 

coal  land  or  in  the  mines  but  in  coal  cars.  the  testator,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is 

To-day  with  high  prices  for  coal  the  mine  Girard  College,  a  home  for  orphan  boys.     The 

operator  is  making  money  when  he  can  get  railroads  are,  roughly  in  the  order  of  their  im- 

cars  for  coal.     Wherever  he  gets  the  chance  portance:  the   Philadelphia  &   Reading;    Le- 

he  thinks  of  the  days  when  he  sold  coal  at  less  high  Valley;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 

than  cost  and  then  with  that  memory  before  ern;  Erie;  Delaware  &  Hudson;  Central  Rail- 

him  he  slaps  on  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  way  of  New  Jersey;  Pennsylvania;  New  York, 

But  in  most  cases  his  whole  production  is  tied  Ontario   &   Western    Railway;   and   the    Le- 

up  on  contract  and  he  has  to  stand  wistfully  by  high  &  Wilkes-Barre  Railroad.    These  com- 

and  see  speculators  buy  up  coal  and  resell  panies  do  not  now  actually  own  or  operate 

it  at  enormous  profits.     He  gets  cursed  for  coal  mines,  the  railroading  and  the  transporta- 

much  that  he  perhaps  might  like  to  do — but  tion  phases  having  been  separated  by  judicial 

does  not  do.  process,  but  about  the  same  people  as  before 

This  is  disappointing;  it  is  always  disappoint-  hold  the  stock.    The  most  prominent  individ- 

ing  not  to  find  a  personal  devil  who  may  be  uals  are,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  S.  D.  Warri- 

jailed  as  the  master  mind  of  all  profiteers.     But  ner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga- 

those  who  know  industry  know  that  the  run  tion  Company,  and  J.  R.  Richards,  president 

of  men  in  industry  is  about  the  same,  that  of  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.    These  coal 

honesty   is   not    occupational,    and   that    the  holdings,  and  this  is  true  of  coal  holdings  by 

broader  concepts  of  industry  and  of  life  which  railroads  everywhere,  were  bought  up  either 

we  call  "enlightened  selfishness"  come  after  by  the  railroads  or  by  men  who  knew  in  advance 

and  not  before  prosperity.  where  the  railroads  were  going. 

Where  the  owners  sell  rights  to  mine,  and 

SOME   OF   THE   OWNERS  -^    •      ^u              ^           ♦       u          Ju         •    u*    *           • 

It  IS  the  custom  to  buy  the  right  to  mine 

THESE  facts  would  seem  to  have  nothing  rather  than  the  land  itself,  the  mining  cor- 

at  all  to  do  with  answering  the  question,  pocations  pay  an  average  royalty  or  rental 

"Who  owns  our  coal?"     We  want  an  answer  which,  with  all  charges  included,  amounts  to 

to  that  primarily  because  we  would  like  to  about  40  cents  a  ton,  although  the  actual  rental 

know  who  is  charging  such  high  prices  and  usually  appears  as  about  1 5  cents  a  ton.     Extra 

"throttling  the  industry  of  the  country"  and  charges  and  amortization  make  up  the  balance, 

so  on.     This  is  on  the  presumption  that  when  Where  land  is  owned  outright  the  capital  de- 

we  have  discovered  who  owns  the  coal  lands,  preciation  involved  in  taking  out  a  ton  of  coal 

we  shall  have  found  out  something  of  import-  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  price  paid  for  the 

ance  and  perhaps  be  able  to  call  the  owners  land  and  this  will  run  from  33  cents  down  to  5 

before  a  commission  of  inquiry  as  they  did  in  cents  a  ton.     The  Girard  Estate  charges  a  per- 

England,  and  thereby  find  out  all  about  the  centage  on  the  sales  price  at  the  mines  and  this 

coal    business.     In    England    eleven    escutch-  varies  from  15  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent.     Con- 

eoned  families  hold  title  to  most  of  the  coal  sidering  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  anthracite  at 

land  and  in  most  cases  are  the  owners  of  the  the  mines  is  now  around  $4  as  against  ^1.49 

companies    operating    the    mines.     Recently  twenty  years  ago,  the  toll  taken  by  the  owner  of 

they  had  to  toddle  over  to  Westminster  to  tell  the  land  is  not  very  serious, 
what  they  knew.     They  did  not  know  much. 

Here  the  ownership  of  coal  land  is  not  very  '^  ™^  anthracite  field 

important  and  the  list  of  those  who  own  land  'Tp  HE  anthracite  coal  has  no  such  variations  in 

out  of  which  coal  is  mined  or  could  be  mined  if  1    quality  as  bituminous,  and  all  being  mined 

anybody  wanted  to,  would  approach  in  size  in  more  or  less  the  same  locality,  freight  rates 

the  dimensions  of  the  directory  of  a  thriving  do  not  make  a  considerable  differential  in  price, 

city.      First,    take    Pennsylvania    anthracite:  the  price  of  coal  may  easily  be  fixed,  and  it  is 

This  coal  comes  from  four  main  sections  which  fixed  by  the  operations  of  the  Reading  Com- 

are  known  as  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Wyoming,  pany,  who  issue  a  coal  circular  giving  their  coal 

and    Sullivan    County    regions.      About    two  prices,  which  are  known  as  "company  prices" 

thirds  of  this  coal  is  owned  by  nine  railroads  as  distinguished  from  the  prices  of  the  inde- 
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pendents.  Practically  all  the  companies  sell  of  mining.  Their  ownership  is  as  various  as 
at  the  same  price  and,  for  this  reason,  the  their  coal  and  conditions. 
Reading  Company  is  the  highest  cost  producer.  Probably  the  largest  single  owner  is  the  U. 
The  demand  for  anthracite  is  too  great  to  be  S.  Steel  Corporation  which  owns  the  U.  S. 
supplied  without  the  Reading  coal — therefore  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  operating  in  western  Penn- 
there  is  no  reason  normally  why  any  company  sylvania,  the  Frick  Coke  Company,  and 
should  not  sell  at  the  Reading  price.  This  is  many  lesser  corporations  and  mines.  The 
in  the  way  of  being  a  natural  price,  but  now  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  the  Tennessee 
and  again  nature  is  improved  on.  When  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Colorado  Coal  &  Iron 
market  is  slack,  the  independents  may  sell  Co.,  and,  in  fact,  practically  all  of  the  large  steel 
below  the  Reading;  when  the  market  is  short  of  companies,  own  and  operate  mines  and  own 
coal  they  will  sell  for  whatever  higher  price  they  coal  cars  as  a  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  business, 
can  get  and  since  the  life  of  an  independent  is  They  rarely  sell  to  outsiders.  The  Semet- 
not  in  normal  times  a  happy  one,  for  he  can-  Solvay  Company  has  its  mines.  The  Consoli- 
not  usually  produce  and  sell  at  a  profit  at  the  dation  Coal  Company  has  properties  in  Mary- 
Reading  price,  in  times  of  shortage  he  tries  land,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
to  square  his  accounts  and  wipe  out  all  losses  tucky,  and  is  supposed  to  be  owned  by  the 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world.  same  interests  as  controlled  the  old  Standard 

Oil  Company.     It  is  a  general  seller  of  coal. 

The  Pittsburgh   Coal  Company  is  another  big 

HERE,  for  instance,  is  the  evolution  of  one  concern   which   sells   mostly    gas   coal.    The 

species  of  coal  "magnate"  who  had  been  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  founded  by 

scraping  along  for  years  spending  a  little  time  Henry  Gassaway   Davis,   has  large  holdings 

nowand  again  operating  his  mine,  but  more  time  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.    The   Ber- 

in  trying  to  sell  it  in  order  to  make  a  living  in  wind- White  Coal  Company  is  a  large  producer 

other  business.     This  man  did  not  know  that  that  has  the  advantage  both  of  its  own  cars 

people  believed  that  a  coal  shortage  was  on.  and  of  a  dock  in  New  York.     Francis  S.  Pea- 

This  was  just  before  the  Coal  Administration  body  is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  operatives, 

went  to  work.     He  told  me:  with  interests  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana, 

"  I  was  selling  coal  at  $4  per  ton  and  manag-  and  Wyoming,  and  is  one  of  the  few  compara- 

ing  to  get  rid  of  all  that    I   could  mine.    A  tively  new  men  in  the  field.     He  made  his  way, 

man  came  to  me  from  Detroit  and  wanted  to  it  is  said,  on  account  of  his  sales  ability.     That 

buy  coal.     I  did  not  particularly  want  to  sell  so  is,  he  first  sold  the  product  of  a  mine  and 

1  named  him  a  price  one  dollar  and  a  half  more  then  opened  up  the  mine  to  fill  the  order.     The 

a  ton  than  we  were  then  getting.     He  said:  Wentz  family  of  Philadelphia  also  has  large 

"'I  will  take  500  cars  at  that  price  and  pay  interests, 
cash.' 

"  I  woke  right  up  and  refused  to  let  him  have 

more  than  fifty  cars.     The  next  day  I  added  an-  O  ^^  ^s  I  stated  before,  all  of  these  interests 

other  dollar  and  before  the  week  was  out  I  D  together  scarcely  amount  to  30  per  cent. 

was  getting  $9  instead  of  $4  and  instead  of  of   the   total    production.     The    tendency    in 

making  barely  enough  money  to  live  on  1  was  bituminous  in  recent  years  is  for  a  large  user  to 

making  a  clear  profit  of  $4,000  a  day."  buy  a  mine  or  an  interest  in  it  and  thus  the 

The  big  bituminous  fields  are  in  western  ownership  is  split  and  divided  and  sub-divided 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Ohio,  in  countless  directions.  And,  as  in  the  case  of 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Virgin-  the  anthracite,  there  is  the  distinction  between 
ia,  and  Wyoming,  but  there  are  also  important  the  free  coal  and  the  contract  coal.  The  con- 
fields  in  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  tract  coal  is  that  produced  by  the  larger  com- 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  panies  and  sold  on  an  annual  basis;  the  free 
Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wash-  coal  is  that  which  is  produced  by  small  mines 
ington.  They  mine  a  small  amount  of  coal  which  in  ordinary  times  are  not  considered 
in  Alaska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Cali-  responsible  enough  to  supply  tonnage  to  a 
fornia,  Georgia,  Idaho,  North  Carolina,  and  big  consumer,  or  by  the  thousands  of  little 
Oregon.  The  coals  in  each  of  these  sections  .mines  that  come  into  operation  when  the  price 
differ  tremendously  in  fuel  value  and  in  cost  of  coal  goes  beyond  a  certain  point.     These 
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small  mines  are  very  small;  they  usually  have  larger.     Add  to  this  the   loss   in   households 

no  facilities  for  selling  their  coal  and  the  own-  through  poor  firing  and  the  enormous  extent 

ers  have  no  facilities  for  financing  themselves,  of  the  holdings  of  General  Waste  can  be  appre- 

Their  agents   are  the  jobbers   and  although  ciated  even  if  not  visualized, 

many  jobbers  are  speculators  whenever  they  But  this  is  not  all.     We  sell  raw  coal  and 

have  the  opportunity,  their  business  in  normal  throw  away  its  by-products.  Those  by-products 

times  is  the  humdrum  one  of  acting  as  sales  are  numerous  and  very  important.     They  were 

and  financial  agents  for  little  mines  that  could  the  very  foundation  of  Germany's  prosperity 

not  otherwise  find  a  coal  market.  — a    German    mine    made    its  money  out  of 

by-products    and    not  out   of   coal.     For   in- 

*^  stance,  it  has  been  estimated  that  out  of  half 

BUT  if  nobody  seems  to  own  the  coal  or  a  billion  tons  of  bituminous  we  could  get  a 
control  the  market  why  then  is  the  pro-  billion  gallons  of  benzol  which  is  an  admirable 
duction  of  our  most  important  commodity  on  motor  fuel;  we  could  get  fertilizer  and  we  could 
such  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  basis?  Who  mis-  get  tar  and  that  vast  number  of  valuable  prod- 
manages?  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  high  prices?  ucts  under  the  general  head  of  coal-tar  prod- 
Certainly  not  the  consumer.  The  reason  that  ucts.  In  an  average  year  of  bituminous  pro- 
everybody  dislikes  the  coal  supply  situation,  duction  the  experts  say  that  at  normal  market 
the  reason  that  we  pay  high  prices  without  prices  we  waste  about  five  billion  dollars  in 
any  great  benefit  to  any  one,  is  because  coal  is  value. 

owned  and  controlled — for  he  who  has  the  ex-  There  you  find  out  why  no  one  owns  the  coal, 

elusive  use  may  be  said  to  have  the  ownership  why  no  one  is  satisfied,  why  miners  rarely  work 

— by  an  impersonal  devil  named  Waste.  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  days 

We  think  that  we  mine  coal  in  order  to  burn  that   they   might    work,  and  why  everybody 

it ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  mine  it  partly  to  in  normal  times  gets  less  than  a  living  profit  or 

waste  it  and  partly  to  lug  it  around  the  coun-  wage.     It  is  simply  that  coal  mining  is  not  an 

try.     Nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  coal  pro-  industry  but  a  mere  shifting  of  a  raw  product 

duced  is  consumed  as  railroad  fuel  and  since  from  locality  to  locality.     That  is  why  every- 

carrying  coal  is  around  forty  per  cent,  of  the  one  in  coal — mine  worker,  operator,  and  seller 

whole  freight  business  of  the  country,  it  might  alike — are  first  opportunists  and  only  secondly 

seem  that  some  attention  might  be  given  to  businessmen.     It  is  not  their  fault;  things  just 

discovering  how  much  of  this  coal  need  be  car-  grew  that  way  when  coal  was  so  cheap  that 

ried.     At   the   mines   just   about   one   ton   is  waste  was  not  important.     Now  the  two  main 

wasted  for  every  ton  produced,  according  to  the  factors  in  coal,  labor  and  transportation  are 

best  and  most  impartial  estimates  available,  not  cheap  and  therefore  coal  is  not  cheap  and 

And  finally,  when  the  railroads  have  lugged  probably  never  will  be  until  the  waste  is  taken 

the  coal  to  some  spot  and  dumped  it,  another  out. 

era  of  waste  begins.  If  the  coal  is  for  house-  This  matter  of  waste  is  national;  it  is  too  big 
hold  use  in  a  large  city  such  as  New  York  we  for  private  management,  and  there  are  too 
shall  find  a  great  number  of  people  engaged  in  many  conflicting  interests  as  well  as  too  many 
the  simple  process  of  getting  the  coal  to  the  individuals  concerned  for  private  capital  re- 
consumer.  There  are  about  20,000  people  sources  ever  to  equal  the  task  of  putting  coal 
living  on  coal  in  New  York.  The  distribution  on  a  business  basis.  There  are  so  many  min- 
of  coal  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  milk.  ers,   so  many  operators,   so  many  mines,  so 

Finally,  we  get  the  coal  to  the  consumer,  much  transportation,  to  be  done  away  with, 
The  Coal  Administration  found  that  proper  and  so  many  laws  to  be  changed  before  Gen- 
firing  in  industrial  plants  would  save  eral  Waste  can  be  conquered,  that  only  the 
100,000,000  tons  a  year  and  no  one  has  ever  yet  national  Government  can  conceivably  size  up 
been  able  to  discover  just  how  much  energy  is  to  the  job. 

wasted  in  the  transport  of  coal  to  inefficiently  The  trouble  is  not  that  our  coal  is  con- 
operated  public  service  corporations  that  could  trolled  by  big  interests — it  is  that  the  interests 
be  saved  if  only  the  generating  units  were  made  are  not  big  enough. 
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^  S  A  boy  I  lived  on  a  farm  near 
i\  Clarendon,  Orleans  County,  N.  ¥., 
/A  and  for  some  reason,  about  the 
/  %  time  I  was  thirteen,  1  got  interested 
-^  -^'  in  birds.  I  was  out  of  place  on  the 
farm  for  I  was  much  more  interested  in  taxi- 
dermy than  in  farming.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  the  time  I  was  sixteen  I  announced  to  the 
world  that  I  was  a  taxidermist.  I  had  bor- 
rowed a  book  which  had  originally  cost  a  dollar, 
and  from  that  book  1  learned  taxidermy  up  to  a 
point  where  1  felt  justified  in  having  business 
cards  printed  stating  that  1  did  artistic  taxi- 
dermy in  all  its  branches.  I  even  went  so  far 
as  to  take  several  lessons  in  painting  from  a 
lady  who  taught  art  in  Clarendon,  in  order  that 
I  might  paint  realistic  backgrounds  behind  the 
birds  that  I  mounted.  So  far  as  1  know,  that 
was  the  first  experiment  of  painted  back- 
grounds used  for  mounted  birds  or  animals.  1 
believe  that  my  first  attempt  in  this  direction 
is  still  in  existence  in  Clarendon  but  I  have  been 
a  little  afraid  to  go  to  see  it. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  in  which  I  was  nine- 
teen, after  the  crops  were  in,  I  set  out  to  get  a 
wider  field  for  my  efforts.  There  was  at  that 
time  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Brockport  an 
Englishman  named  David  Bruce,  whose  hobby 
was  taxidermy.  By  calling  he  was  a  painter 
and  interior  decorator — a  very  skilful  crafts- 
man who  did  special  work  far  and  \yide  through 
the  country.  As  a  recreation  he  mounted 
birds  and  animals  for  sportsmen.  His  office 
was  filled  with  birds  in  cases  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  other  evidences  of  his  hobby. 
^  To  me  it  seemed  that  he  led  an  ideal  life,  for 
II  he  had  a  successful  business  and  one  that  gave 
him  enough  spare  time  to  indulge  his  fancies  in 
taxidermy.  It  hadn't  entered  my  head  at  the 
time  that  a  man  could  make  a  living  at  any- 


thing so  fascinating  as  taxidermy,  so  I  felt  that 
the  best  possible  solution  of  the  problem  was 
that  which  Mr.  Bruce  had  devised.  1  went  to 
see  if  1  could  get  a  job  with  him  in  his  decor- 
ating business  in  order  that  I  might  also  be 
with  him  in  his  hobby.  He  was  most  kindly 
and  cordial.  1  remember  that  he  took  me  out 
and  bought  me  an  oyster  stew,  and  told  me, 
while  we  were  eating,  that  if  1  came  with  him 
he  would  teach  me  all  his  trade  secrets  in  paint- 
ing and  decorating,  which  he  had  kept  even 
from  his  workmen.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
glorious  future  was  settled  for  me  then  and 
there.  If  I  was  not  in  the  seventh  Heaven, 
I  was  at  least  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  and  going 
up,  and  then  my  prospects  became  so  favorable 
as  to  become  almost  terrifying.  Mr.  Bruce 
after  having  made  me  such  alluring  offers  to 
come  with  him,  said  that  he  thought  I  ought 
to  go  to  a  much  better  place  than  his  shop — 
a  place  where  I  might  actually  make  a  living 
at  taxidermy.  In  Rochester  there  was  a  fa- 
mous institution,  Ward's  Natural  Science  Es- 
tablishment. At  that  time,  and  for  years 
afterward,  this  establishment  supplied  the 
best  museums  in  this  country  with  nearly  all 
their  mounted  specimens  and  also  most  of 
their  other  natural  history  collections.  Pro- 
fessor Ward  was  the  greatest  authority  on 
taxidermy  of  his  day.  It  was  to  this  place 
that  Bruce  suggested  I  should  go.  The  step 
which  he  planned  seemed  a  great  venture  to 
me,  but  I  determined  to  try  it.  I  went  home 
from  Brockport  and  told  the  family  what 
Bruce  had  said  and  what  I  intended  to  do.  I 
got  up  early  next  morning — I  didn't  have  to 
wake  up  for  I  had  hardly  slept  a  wink — and 
walked  three  miles  to  the  station  to  get  the 
train  to  Rochester.  When  I  reached  there  I 
walked  all  over  town  before  I  found  Ward's 
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Courtesy  of  the  Field  Museum 
SUMMER 

The  first  pretentious  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Akeley.     This  delightful  series  showing  deer  in  each  of  the  four  seasons- 
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Courtesy  of  the  Field  Museum 
WINTER 

-was  prepared  by  Mr.  Akeley  for  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago  twenty  years  ago,  where  it  is  on  exhibition  to-day 
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THE  SKIN  MOUNTED  ON  THE  CLAY  MODEL 

A  modification  of  Mr.  Akeiey's  method  of  mounting  animals  is  shown  here.     The  skin,  cut  into  sections  to  facilitate  its 
handling,  was  placed  directly  upon  the  model,  which  is  a  clay  covered  wooden  frame,  the  wrinkles  and  folds  were  carefully — 


Natural  Science  Establishment  and  the  more 
I  walked  the  lower  and  lower  my  courage  sank. 
The  Establishment  consisted  of  Professor 
Ward's  house  and  several  other  buildings,  the 
entrance  to  the  place  being  an  arch  made  of 
the  jaws  of  a  sperm  whale.  An  apprentice  ap- 
proaching the  studio  of  a  Rembrandt  or  a 
Van  Dyke  couldn't  have  been  more  in  awe  than 
I  was.  1  walked  up  and  down  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  Professor's  house  for  a  while  until 
I  finally  got  up  my  courage  and  rang  the  door 
bell.  I  was  admitted  to  an  elaborately  furnished 
room,  and  after  a  little  while  Professor  Ward 
came  in.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  1  had 
had  breakfast,  but  he  hadn't  quite  finished  his, 
and  this  contrast  seemed  to  increase  my  dis- 
advantages in  his  presence.  Moreover,  Pro- 
fessor Ward  was  always  very  busy  and  very 
brusque  and  was  a  very  fierce  man.  Not  even 
when  a  leopard  sprang  on  me  in  Africa  have  I 
had  a  worse  moment  than  when  this  little 
man  snapped  out,  "What  do  you  want?" 

The  last  vestige  of  my  pride  and  assurance 
was  centred  on  my  business  card,  and  with- 
out a  word  1  handed  him  this  evidence  of  my 


skill  and  art  as  a  taxidermist.  The  card 
seemed  to  justify  my  belief  in  it,  for  the  great 
man  asked  me  when  1  could  go  to  work  and 
ofi^ered  me  the  munificent  sum  of  $3.50  a  week. 
I  discovered  a  boarding  house  where  I  could 
get  a  room  and  my  meals  for  $4  a  week  and 
on  this  basis  I  began  to  learn  the  arts  of  taxi- 
dermy and  to  run  through  my  slender  re- 
sources. 

The  art  of  taxidermy  as  practised  at  Ward's 
Natural  Science  Establishment  in  those  days 
was  very  simple.  To  stufi^  a  deer,  for  ex- 
ample, we  treated  the  skin  with  salt,  alum,  and 
arsenical  soap.  Then  the  bones  were  wired  and 
wrapped  and  put  in  his  legs  and  he  was  hung 
up  upside  down  and  the  body  stufi'ed  with 
straw  until  it  would  hold  no  more.  If  then  we 
wished  to  thin  the  body  at  any  point,  we  sewed 
through  it  with  a  long  needle  and  drew  it  in. 
Now  to  do  this,  no  knowledge  of  the  animal's 
anatomy  or  of  an)'thing  else  about  it  was  neces- 
sary. There  was  but  little  attempt  to  put  the 
animals  in  natural  attitudes;  no  attempt  at 
grouping,  and  no  accessories  in  the  shape  of 
trees  or  other  surroundings.      The  profession 
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APPLYING   THh    PLASTER    OF    PARIS 

— pressed  into  place,  and  a  plaster  mould  placed  over  it.     Thereupon  the  clay  inside  was  entirely  removed  and  replaced  by 
layers  of  papier-mache  and  shellac.     Later  the  plaster  was  removed  from  the  outside  and  the  several  sections  were  joined 


I  had  chosen  as  the  most  satisfying  and  stimu- 
lating to  a  man's  soul  turned  out  at  that  time 
to  have  very  little  science  and  no  art  at  all. 

The  reason  for  this  was  not  so  much  that  no 
one  knew  better.  It  was  more  the  fact  that 
no  one  would  pay  for  better  work.  Professor 
Ward  had  to  set  a  price  on  his  work  that  the 
museums  would  pay,  and  at  that  time  most 
museums  were  interested  almost  exclusively 
in  the  collection  of  purely  scientific  data  and 
cared  little  for  exhibitions  that  would  appeal  to 
the  public.  They  preferred  collections  of  birds' 
skins  to  bird  groups,  and  collections  of  mammal 
data  and  skeletons  to  mammal  groups.  The 
museums  then  had  no  taxidermists  of  their  own. 

1  have  a  theory  that  the  first  museum  taxi- 
dermist came  into  existence  in  about  this  way: 
One  of  our  dear  old  friends,  some  old-fashioned 
closet  naturalist  who  knew  animals  only  as 
dried  skins  and  had  been  getting  funds  from 
some  kind-hearted  philanthropist,  one  day, 
under  pressure  from  the  philanthropist,  who 
wanted  something  on  exhibition  to  show  his 
friends,  sent  around  the  corner  and  called  in  an 
upholsterer  and  said,  "  Here  is  the  skin  of  an 


animal.  Stuff  this  thing  and  make  it  look  like 
a  live  animal."  The  upholsterer  did  it  and  kept 
on  doing  it  until  the  scientist  had  a  little  more 
money.  Given  more  work  the  upholsterer  be- 
came ambitious  and  had  an  idea  that  these  ani- 
mals might  be  improved  upon,  so  he  began  to 
do  better  work.  But  it  took  more  time  and 
cost  more  money  so  he  lost  his  job.  Thus  it 
has  been  that  from  the  very  people  from  whom 
we  expected  the  most  encouragement  in  the 
beginning  of  our  efforts,  we  got  the  least. 

I  remember  very  well  one  time  when  an  op- 
portunity came  to  do  something  a  little  better. 
A  zebra  was  brought  into  the  Establishment.  1 
had  been  studying  anatomy  and  I  had  learned 
the  names  of  all  the  muscles  and  all  the  bones. 
When  1  saw  the  zebra  1  realized  that  here  was 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  good  and  I 
asked  to  make  a  plaster  cast  of  the  body.  I 
had  to  do  it  in  my  own  time  and  worked  from 
supper  until  breakfast  time,  following  out  a 
few  special  experiments  of  my  own  in  the  pro- 
cess. Nevertheless  the  zebra  was  handed  out 
to  be  mounted  in  the  old  way  and  my  casts 
were  thrown  on  the  dump. 
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Courtesy  of  Tufts  College 
JUMBO — AN    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    OLD   TAXIDERMY 

The  last  job  Mr.  Akeley  worked  on  at  Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment.     The  skin  was  mounted  untanned  on  a 
steel  and  wood  frame,  so  that  it  is  not  permanent.     There  was  little  attempt  at  modeling  and  the  figure  is  stiff  and 

unnatural 


1  Stayed  at  this  leading  institution  of  taxi- 
dermy for  four  years  and  while  1  was  there  we 
stuffed  animals  for  most  of  the  museums  in  the 
country,  for  hunters  and  sportsmen  and  vari- 
ous other  kinds  of  people,  including  Barnum's 
circus.  The  animal  we  stuffed  for  Barnum's 
circus  was  the  famous  elephant  Jumbo.  We 
had  to  do  him  a  little  differently  than  usual, 
not  only  because  of  his  size  but  because  he  had 
to  be  made  rigid,  and  strong  enough  to  stand 
being  carted  around  the  country  with  the  cir- 
cus, for  this  old  elephant  served  dead  as  well 
as  alive  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  public.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  is  still  at  it,  for  his  skin  on 
the  steel  and  wood  frame  we  made  for  it  at 
Ward's  is  at  Tufts  College  and  his  skeleton  is 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Between  the  time  that  I  first  went  to  Ward's 
and  my  last  job  there,  which  was  on  Jumbo, 
there  was  an  intermission  which  1  spent  in  the 
taxidermy  shop  of  John  Wallace  on  North 
William  Street  in  New  Yor':.  1  roomed  in 
Brooklyn  with  Dr.  Funk,  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
and  worked  in  the  basement  shop  of  Wallace's, 
and  a  more  dreary  six  months  1  never  had  spent 


an>'where.  So  when  Ward  came  after  me  to  go 
back,  sa\  ing  that  his  having  fired  me  was  all 
a  mistake  due  to  erroneous  reports  that  had 
been  given  him,  1  went,  and  stayed  three  years. 
During  this  time  I  got  to  know  Professor 
Webster  of  Rochester  University,  who  later 
became  president  of  Union  College,  and  he 
urged  me  to  study  to  become  a  professor.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  my  education  had  stopped 
early  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds,  I  set  to 
work  to  prepare  myself  to  go  to  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  But  between  working  in  the 
daytime  and  studying  at  night  I  broke  down 
and  when  examination  time  came  I  wasn't 
ready.  However,  my  chances  of  further  educa- 
tion, although  delayed,  seemed  improved. 
Soon  after  1  went  to  Ward's,  another  nine- 
teen year  old  boy  named  William  Morton 
Wheeler,  now  of  the  Bussey  Institution  at 
Harvard,  turned  up  there.  At  the  time  I  was 
studying  for  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  he 
was  teaching  in  the  High  School  in  Milwaukee 
and  he  wrote  and  offered  to  tutor  me  if  I  would 
go  out  there.  So  1  went  to  Milwaukee  and  got 
a  job  with  the  museum  there,  which  was  to 


THINNING    DOWN    AN    ELEPHANT  S    SKIN    IN    THE    FIELD 

A  task  that  takes  very  careful  work  for  three  or  four  days,  and  has  to  be  done  immediately  after  the  raw  skin  is  taken 

off  the  animal 


MEASURING    A    SPECIMEN 

Before  skinning  it.    Accurate  measurements  are  essential  to  the  proper  mounting  of  animals  by  Mr.  Ake- 
ley's  method.     All  these  data  are  carefully  compiled  and  are  supplemented  by  photographs  and  notes 
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A    BIG    SPECIMEN    IN    THE    FIELD 

To  photograph,  measure,  and  skin  an  animal  the  size  of  this  one  requires  eight  or  ten  hours  of  hard  work  even  with  the 
assistance  of  fifty  or  sixty  Negro  "boys."  The  skin  of  such  a  specimen  may  weigh  a  ton  and  a  quarter  or  more  v/hen  it  is 
removed  and  it  must  be  taken  off  immediately  to  prevent  deterioration.     Then  several  days  must  be  spent  by  the  "boys" 

in  paring  the  hide  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  pack  and  transport 


give  me  food  and  lodging  while  I  prepared  for 
college.  It  did  more  than  that  for  it  absorbed 
me  so  that  I  gave  up  all  thought  of  abandon- 
ing taxidermy.  I  stayed  eight  years  in  Mil- 
waukee, working  in  the  museum  and  in  a  shop 
of  my  own. 

Several  things  happened  there  which  stim- 
ulated my  interest  in  taxidermy.  One  of  the 
directors  had  been  to  Lapland  and  had  col- 
lected the  skin  of  a  reindeer,  a  Laplander's  sled, 
and  the  driving  paraphernalia  and  he  was  anx- 
ious to  have  these  shown  in  the  museum.  This 
material  we  turned  into  a  group  of  a  Laplander 
driving  a  reindeer  over  the  snow.  That  was 
fairly  successful  and  we  induced  the  museum  to 
buy  a  set  of  skins  of  orang-outangs,  which  one 
of  Ward's  old  pupils  named  Adams  had  col- 
lected in  Borneo.  We  arranged  them  in  a 
group  using  some  bare  branches  as  accessories. 

In  making  these  groups  we  had  had  to  aban- 


don the  old  straw-rag-and-bone  method  of  stuf- 
fing and  create  modeled  manikins  over  which 
to  stretch  the  skins.  As  soon  as  this  point 
was  reached  several  problems  presented  them- 
selves the  solution  of  which  meant  an  entirely 
new  era  in  taxidermy.  If  a  man  was  going  to 
model  a  realistic  manikin  for  an  animal's  skin, 
instead  of  stuffing  the  skin  with  straw,  it  was 
evident  he  would  have  to  learn  to  model. 
Likewise  it  turned  out  that,  even  if  a  man  knew 
how  to  model,  he  couldn't  model  an  animal 
body  sufficiently  well  for  the  skin  to  fit  it 
unless  he  knew  animal  anatomy.  And  we 
found  out  also  that  making  a  manikin  from  a 
model  was  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  it  is  about  as  difficult  as 
casting  in  bronze,  the  difference  being  that  the 
art  of  bronze  casting  has  been  developed 
through  many  years,  while  the  art  of  making 
manikins    had    to    be    created    comparatively 
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quickly  and  by  a  very 
few  people.  We 
worked  at  these  prob- 
lems step  by  step  in 
Milwaukee  and  made 
a  good  deal  of  progress. 
The  reindeer  and 
orang-outangwork  en- 
couraged me  to  sug- 
gest a  series  of  groups 
of  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals of  Wisconsin. 


This  suggestion  was 
more  tolerated  than 
encouraged  when  it 
was  first  made.  How- 
ever, not  long  after 
that  my  friend  Wheeler 
was  made  director  of 
the  museum  and  from 
then  on  there  was  full 
sympathy  for  the  plan. 
1  finished  the  muskrat 
group — the  first  of  the  |- 
series  —  before  1  left 
there.  This  was  an  entering  wedge  and  since 
that  time  group  after  group  has  been  added, 
until  now  that  museum  has  a  magnificent  series. 

Wheeler,  who  had  encouraged  me  to  go  to 
Milwaukee,  also  was  the  cause  of  my  leaving. 
One  year,  while  he  was  director,  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  while  abroad  had  a  talk  with  Sir 
William  Flower  of  the  British  Museum,  in  which 
Flower  intimated  that  he  would  like  me  to  go 
there.  So  I  planned  to  quit  Milwaukee  and  to  go 
to  London.  However,  I  didn't  immediately  get 
any  farther  than  Chicago.  I  stopped  there 
and  happened  to  go  into  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  It  was  then  housed  in  one 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Professor  Daniel  G.  Eliot  was  its  Curator  of 
Zoology.  He  offered  me  some  taxiderm\-  con- 
tracts on  the  spot  and  I  accepted.  While  1  was 
doing  them  he  suggested  that  I  go  with  him  on 
an  expedition  to  Africa.     We  started  in  1896. 

When  we  got  back  from  that  trip  I  continued 
at  the  Field  Museum  as  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Taxidermy.  Before  leaving  Mil- 
waukee 1  had  been  working  on  an  idea  of  four 
deer  groups,  to  be  called- the  "Four  Seasons," 
to  show  the  animals  in  natural  surroundings  of 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  I  col- 
lected a  good  deal   of  the  necessary  material 


and  put  a  lot  of  work  on  the  project  in  my  own 
shop,  and  finally  reached  a  point  where  it  be- 
came necessary  for  me  to  know  whether  the 
museum  was  going  to  want  the  groups  or  not. 
1  approached  the  Curator  of  Zoology.  He  said 
that  he  would  recommend  the  purchase  of  one 
of  the  four.  Later  I  saw  the  president  of  the 
museum.  After  some  discussion  he  asked  why 
it  was  tha-t  the  museum  couldn't  have  the  four 
groups.  I  gave  him  every  assurance  that 
it  could.  1  spent  four  years  on  these  four 
groups.  It  wouldn't  take  so  long  now  but  at 
that  time  we  had  not  only  to  make  the  groups 
but  also  to  perfect  the  methods  of  doing  it  at 
the  same  time.  Four  years  is  a  long  time  to  take 
on  four  deer  groups,  but  the  number  of  things 
in  taxidermy  we  worked  out  in  doing  those 
groups  make  it  a  very  full  four  years'  work.  In 
fact,  the  method  finally  used  for  mounting 
those  deer  groups  is  the  method  still  in  use. 

Briefly  that  method  is  this:  For  each  animal 
a  rough  armature  was  made,  on  which  a  life- 
sized  clay  model  was  shaped  just  like  a  clay 
model  made  for  casting  in  bronze  except  that 
to  facilitate  accuracy  the  skull,  and  leg  bones 
of  the  animal  were  used.  This  model  was 
checked  by  measurements  made  of  the  dead 

animal  in  the  field, 
by  photographs,  and 
frequently  by  ana- 
tomical casts  made 
in  the  field.  The  final 
result  was  a  model 
not  only  of  the  spe- 
cies but  of  the  actual 
animal  whose  skin  we 
were  going  to  use. 
All  this  took  a  lot  of 
time,  study,  and 
money,  and  it  was 
quite  a  difi'erent  thing 


from  stuffing  a  skin 
with  rags  and  straw. 
For  a  temporary  effect 
the  skin  could  be 
mounted  on  the  clay 
model,  but  an  animal 
so  mounted  would  de- 
terioriate.  For  per- 
manent work  it  was 
necessary  to  devise 
some  light,  durable 
substance,  which 
would  not  be  affected 
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by  moisture,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  clay  of 
the  manikin.  After  a 
lot  of  experimentation 
I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  papier- 
mache  manikin  reen- 
forcedv-  by  wire  cloth 
and  coated  with  shellac 
would  bet  ou  gh, 
strong,  durable,  and 
impervious  to  mois- 
ture.    It  isn't  possible 


to  model  papier-mache 
with  the  hands  as  one 
moulds  clay,  so  the 
problem  resolved  itself 
into  making  a  plas- 
ter mould  of  the  clay 
model  and  then  using 
that  to  build  the 
papier-mache  manikin. 
When  a  man  wishes  to 
make  a  bronze  in  a 
mould  he  can  pour  the 
melted  metal  into  the 
cast  and  when  it   has 

cooled  remove  the  cast.  But  you  can't  pour 
papier-mache  reenforced  with  wire  cloth  and 
if  you  put  it  into  a  plaster  of  paris  mould  it  will 
stick.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  struck 
me  suddenly  one  day  when  1  was  riding  into 
town  to  go  to  the  museum. 

"  I've  got  it,"  1  exclaimed,  tothe  amusement 
of  my  friends  and  the  rest  of  the  car  full  of 
people.     As  soon  as  1  could  get  to  my  shop  1 
tried  it  and  it  worked.     It  was  to  take  the 
plaster  moulds  of  the  clay  model  and  coat  the 
inside  of  them  with  glue.     On  this  glue  1  laid  a 
sheet  of  muslin  and  worked  it  carefully  and 
painstakingly  into  every  undulation  of  the  cast. 
On  this  went  thin  layers  of  papier-mache  with 

MOUNTING   ANIMALS    BY   THE   NEW   METHOD 

In  the  first  three  pictures  on  the  opposite  page  the  clay 
model  is  shown  as  it  progresses.  Using  the  bones  of  the 
hoofs  and  the  skull,  the  rest  of  the  figure  is  carefully  modeled, 
and  is  constantly  checked  by  the  measurements  taken  of  the 
animal  before  the  skin  was  removed.  When  the  clay  model  is 
completed  a  plaster  mould  is  made  of  it,  and  from  this  mould 
a  papier-mache  manikin  is  made,  so  constructed  as  to  com- 
bine a  great  deal  of  strength  with  extraordinary  lightness. 
Coated  with  shellac  this  manikin  is  moisture  proof,  and  when 
a  carefully  prepared  skin  is  mounted  on  such  a  manikin  it  is 
of  exceptional  permanence.  The  manikin  for  this  animal 
weighs  but  twenty-eight  pounds,  but  will  support  the  weight 
of  a  man,  and  the  material  used  in  it  does  not  deteriorate 


the  wire  cloth  reenforcement  likewise  worked 
carefully  into  every  undulation  of  the  cast. 
Every  layer  of  the  papier-mache  composition 
was  carefully  covered  with  a  coating  of  shel- 
lac so  that  each  layer,  as  well  as  the  whole, 
was  entirely  impervious  to  water.  For  animals 
the  size  of  a  deer  two  layers  of  reenforced  com- 
position gives  strength  enough.  For  animals 
the  size  of  an  elephant  four  are  sufficient  and 
four  layers  are  only  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  When  the  final  coat  of  shellac  was  well 
dried  1  immersed  the  whole  thing  in  water. 
The  water  affected  nothing  but  the  thin  coating 
of  glue  between  the  cast  and  the  muslin.  That 
melted  and  my  muslin-covered,  reenforced 
papier-mache  sections  of  the  manikin  came 
out  of  the  plaster  cast  clean  and  perfect  replicas 
of  the  original  clay  model.  The  four  sections 
of  the  manikin  were  assembled  with  the  neces- 
sary leg  irons  and  wooden  ribs  and  the  whole 
was  ready  for  the  skin.  The  glue  and  muslin 
was  the  key  to  the  whole  problem.  The  mani- 
kin so  made  is  an  absolutely  accurate  reproduc- 
tion of  the  clay  model,  even  more  accurate  than 
bronze  castings.  The  manikin  of  a  deer  so 
constructed  weighs  less  than  thirty  pounds,  but 
it  is  strong  enough  to  hold  a  man's  weight.  I 
have  sat  on  the  back  of  an  antelope  mounted  in 
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A  GROUP  IN  CLAY  BY  CARL  E.  AKELEY 

Mr.  Akeley's  clay  models  and  bronzes  have  been  worked  out  in  connection  with  his  taxidermy,  and  his  plans 
now  include  statues  in  bronze  to  be  shown   in  African   Hall  in  connection  with  the  mounted  specimens 


this  manner  and  done  it  no  harm.  Moreover, 
it  is  entirely  made  of  clean  and  durable  ma- 
terials. There  is  nothing  to  rot  or  shrink  or  to 
cause  shrinkage  or  decay  in  the  skin.  Of  the  ani- 
mal itself  only  the  shells  of  the  hoofs  and  horns, 
and  the  skin  are  used  and  the  skin  is  much  more 
carefully  cleaned  and  tanned  than  those  of  wo- 
men's furs.  An  animal  prepared  in  this  way 
will  last  indefinitely.  This  was  a  long  step 
from  the  methods  we  used  at  Ward's  of  filling 
a  raw  skin  with  greasy  bones  of  the  legs  and 
skull  and  stuifmg  the  body  out  with  straw, 
excelsior,  old  rags,  and  the  like. 

I  finally  got  the  four  deer  groups  finished  and 
the  Field  Museum  bought  them  at  the  price 
agreed  upon.  When  1  figured  it  out  financially 
1  found  that  I  had  come  out  even  on  my  ex- 
penditures for  labor  and  materials  but  for  my 
own  time  and  for  profit  there  was  nothing. 
However,  I  had  the  experience  and  the  method 
and  1  felt  that  it  was  a  pretty  good  four  years' 
work. 

In  the  old  days  at  Ward's  a  taxidermist  was 
a  man  who  took  an  animal's  skin  from  a  hunter 
or  collector  and  stufi'ed  it  or  upholstered  it. 
By  the  time  1  had  finished  the  deer  groups  1 
had  become  pretty  well  convinced  that  a  real 
taxidermist  needed  to  know  the  technique  of 
several  quite  different  things. 


First,  he  must  be  a  field  man  who  can  collect 
his  own  specimens,  for  other  people's  measure- 
ments are  never  very  satisfactory,  and  actual 
study  of  the  animals  in  their  own  environment 
is  necessary  to  making  natural  groups. 

Secondly,  he  must  know  both  animal  an- 
atomy and  clay  modeling  in  order  to  make  his 
models. 

Thirdly,  he  should  have  something  of  the 
artistic  sense  to  make  his  groups  pleasing  as 
well  as  accurate. 

Fourthly,  he  must  know  the  technique  of 
manikin  making,  the  tanning  of  skins,  and  the 
making  of  accessories  such  as  artificial  leaves, 
branches,  etc. 

With  all  these  different  kinds  of  technique 
in  taxidermy  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  man  at- 
tempts to  do  practically  everything  himself,  as 
1  did  in  the  deer  groups,  taxidermy  must  be  a 
very  slow  process — just  as  if  a  painter  had  to 
learn  to  make  his  own  paint  or  a  sculptor  to 
cast  his  own  bronzes  or  chisel  his  concepts  out 
of  granite  or  marble. 

The  proper  care  of  the  skins  in  the  field  is 
itself  a  subject  of  infinite  ramifications.  I 
remember,  for  instance,  my  experience  in  skin- 
ning the  first  elephant  that  1  killed.  1  shot 
him  in  the  early  afternoon.  I  immediately 
set  to  work  photographing  and  measuring  him. 


A    MODEL   OF   THE    SUGGESTED    AFRICAN    HALL 

The  great  hall  described  by  Mr.  Akeley  in  the  accompanying  article  is  planned  as  a  part  of  the  American  Museum  of 

Natural  History  in  New  York.     As  Mr.  Akeley  explains,  twenty-five  years  ago  such  a  hall  would  have  been  impossible  on 

account  of  the  crudeness  of  the  art  of  taxidermy,  and  a  few  years  hence  it  will  be  impossible  because  the  rapidly  changing 

conditions  in  Africa  will  make  the  proper  collection  of  data  and  specimens  too  difficult 


ANOTHER   VIEW   OF   THE    MODEL   OF    AFRICAN    HALL 

This  model,  constructed  by  Mr.  Akeley  to  visualize  the  great  hall  that  he  wants  to  see  devoted  to  Africa,  has  clay  models 
of  the  animals  suggested  as  particularly  fitted  for  prominence.  Forty  wall  cases  will  visualize  Africa  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  largest  elephant  in  the  central  clay  model  represents  the  great  animal  shot  by  Mr. 

Akeley  and  pictured  on  page  182 
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A   DETAIL   OF   AFRICAN    HALL 

This  close-up  picture  of  the  groups  and  bas-relief  tablets  was  taken  in  the  model  of  the  Hall.     Forty  of  these  groups  will 
surround  the  finished  Hall  on  two  levels,  the  cases  around  the  balcony  being  somewhat  smaller  than  those  on  the  floor  level 


That  took  about  an  hour  and  then  I  set  to  the 
serious  work  of  getting  off  his  skin.  I  worked 
as  rapidly  as  I  could,  wherever  possible  using 
the  help  of  the  fifty  boys  of  my  safari,  and  by 
strenuous  efforts  finished  taking  the  skin  off 
and  salting  it  by  breakfast  time  the  next  morn- 
ing. And  that  was  not  quick  enough.  Before  I 
got  all  the  skin  off  the  carcass  some  of  it  on  the 
underside  had  begun  to  decompose  and  I  lost 
a  little  of  it.  This  was  a  particularly  difficult 
beast  to  skin  because  he  had  fallen  in  a  little 
hollow  and  after  skinning  the  exposed  side  of 
him  all  the  efforts  of  the  fifty  black  boys  to 
roll  him  over  out  of  the  depression,  so  that  we 
could  easily  get  at  the  other  side,  failed.  As  I 
got  more  practice  1  got  so  that  1  could  photo- 
graph, measure,  and  skin  an  elephant  and  have 
his  hide  salted  in  eight  hours.  But  then  the 
work  on  the  skin  was  only  begun.  A  green  skin 
like  this  weighs  a  ton  and  a  quarter  and  in 
places  is  as  much  as  two  and  a  half  inches  thick. 
There  is  about  four  days'  work  in  thinning  it. 


1  have  had  thirty  or  forty  black  boys  for  days 
cutting  at  the  inside  of  the  skin  in  this  thinning 
process  or  sharpening  the  knives  with  which 
they  did  the  work. 

When  it  is  finally  thinned  down,  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  salted,  it  presents  another 
problem.  Moisture  will  ruin  it.  Salt,  the  only 
available  preservative,  attracts  moisture.  It 
isn't  possible  to  carry  zinc-lined  cases  into 
the  forests  after  elephants.  I  tried  building 
thatched  roofs  over  the  skins  but  it  was  not  a 
success.  I  speculated  on  many  other  plans  but 
none  appeared  feasible.  Finally  Nature  pro- 
vided a  solution  for  the  difficulty. 

There  are,  in  the  elephant  country,  many 
great  swarms  of  bees.  1  set  the  natives  to 
work  collecting  beeswax  which  is  as  imper- 
vious to  moisture  as  shellac.  1  melted  the 
wax  and  used  it  to  coat  unbleached  cotton 
cloth  known  in  East  Africa  as  Americana.  In 
this  water-tight,  wax-covered  cloth  I  wrapped 
my  dried  and  salted  rolls  of  skins  and  packed 
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A    MOUNTED    DOE 

Showing  the  remarkably  lifelike  appearance  of  a   specimen  carefully  prepared.     This  particular  animal  is  the  one 
on  which   Mr.  Akeley  demonstrated  his  methods  to  Mr.  James  Clark  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


them  on  the  porters'  heads  down  to  the 
railroad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  field  conditions  make  it  so 
difficult  to  care  for  skins  properl}^  thfit  only  a 
very  small  percentage  ever  reach  a  taxidermy 
shop  in  perfect  condition. 

Similarly  the  measurement  of  animals  for 
taxidermy  presents  many  difficulties.  The 
size  of  a  lion's  leg,  for  instance,  measured  as  it 
hangs  limp  after  the  animal's  death  is  not  ac- 
curate data  for  the  leg  with  the  muscles  taut 
ready  for  action.  Nor  is  an  animal's  body  the 
same  size  with  its  lungs  deflated  in  death 
as  when  the  breath  of  life  was  in  its  body. 
All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  using  measurements  or  even  casts 
to  resurrect  an  animal  true  to  its  living  ap- 
pearance. 

My  work  on  the  deer  groups  impressed  me 
with  the  fact  that  taxidermy,  if  it  was  to  be  an 
art,  must  have  skilled  assistance  as  the  other 
arts  have.  I  began  to  dream  of  museums  which 
would  have  artist-naturalists  who  would  have 
the  vision  to  plan  groups  and  the  skill  to  model 
them  and  who  would  be  furnished  with  skilled 


assistance  in  the  making  of  the  manikins  and 
accessories  and  in  the  mounting  of  the  animals. 
And  it  seemed  as  if  the  dream  were  about  to  come 
true.  About  this  time  I  had  a  conference  with 
Dr.  Herman  Bumpus,  then  Director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  then  at  the  museum  a 
young  man  named  James  Clark  who  could  model 
but  who  did  not  know  the  technique  of  making 
manikins  and  mounting  animals.  The  result  of 
our  talk  was  that  Clark  came  out  to  my  shop  in 
Chicago  and  together  we  went  through  the  whole 
process,  mounting  a  doe  which  now  stands  in  the 
American  Museum.  But  the  old  museum 
trouble  broke  out  again.  It  cost  a  lot  to  mount 
animals  in  the  method  which  Clark  brought 
back.  So  there  was  pressure  to  reduce  the  cost 
and,  under  this  pressure,  the  methods,  in  the 
words  of  O.  Henry,  "were  damaged  by  improve- 
ments." However,  in  the  course  of  time  it  was 
demonstrated  that  while  it  often  happens  that 
an  honest  effort  to  make  a  thing  better  often 
makes  it  cheaper  also,  an  effort  merely  to 
cheapen  a  thing  very  seldom  makes  it  better. 
In  the  meanwhile,  in  1905,  I  went  to  Africa 
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again,  this  time  to  collect  zoological  material  with  a  camera,  you  need  one  that  you  can  aim 

for  the  Field  Museum.  up,  down,  or  in  any  direction  with  about  the 

When  1  returned  from  Africa  1  got  my  atten-  same  ease  that  you  can  point  a  pistol.  There 
tion  turned  away  from  taxidermy  for  a  little  were  no  movie  cameras  like  this  and  after  fail- 
while  in  a  curious  fashion.  The  Field  Museum  ing  to  get  pictures  of  several  lions  I  determined 
was  still  in  the  old  Columbian  Exposition  Build-  not  to  go  to  Africa  again  until  I  had  one. 
ingin  which  it  had  started.  The  outside  of  this  When  I  got  back  1  set  to  work  mounting 
stucco  building  kept  peeling  so  that  it  had  a  the  elephant  groups  in  the  American  Museum 
very  disreputable  appearance.  The  Park  De-  in  New  York.  When  1  got  the  elephant  skins 
partment  protested  to  the  museum  authorities,  back  and  began  to  mount  them  I  discovered  that 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  museum  one  day  when  with  these  hairless  skins  there  was  opportunity 
one  of  the  officers  had  this  on  his  mind  and  he  for  a  little  simplification  of  the  method  used  in 
said:  the  deer  groups.     It  was  possible  actually  to 

"  Akeley,  how  are  we  going  to  get  the  outside  model  the  skin  on  to  the  clay  manikin,  only  in 

of  this  building  respectable  at  a  reasonable  this  case  the  claymanikinwas  for  convenience  in 

cost?"  three  pieces.    Alayerof  plaster  of  pans  was  then 

I  got  to  thinking  about  it.  In  the  many  ex-  laid  on  outside  the  skin  to  hold  it  firmly  in 
periments  of  one  kind  and  another  that  I  had  shape.  When  this  was  dried  the  clay  was  care- 
tried  in  working  out  methods  for  manikin  mak-  fully  washed  out  from  the  inside  and  the  reen- 
ing  I  had  among  other  things  used  a  compressed  forced  papier-mache  layers  put  in  next  the  skin, 
air  spray.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  making  the  skin  an  integral  part  of  the  mani- 
possible  to  make  an  apparatus  on  this  principle  kin.  When  this  was  done  the  plaster  mould 
that  would  spray  a  very  liquid  concrete  on  to  the  was  taken  off  the  outside  and  the  clean,  light, 
side  of  a  building.  1  set  to  work  and  rigged  up  a  durable,  half-sections  of  elephants  put  to- 
somewhat  crude  apparatus  and  set  it  up  out-  gether.  At  the  same  time  I  was  working  on  the 
side  the  museum  building.  It  was  not  a  fin-  camera  idea.  It  developed  little  by  little  but  by 
ished  piece  of  mechanism  and  it  had  the  further  the  time  the  war  came,  I  am  glad  to  say,  it  was 
disadvantage  of  having  its  compressed  air  ready  and  served  in  war  photography  both  in 
come  quite  a  long  way  in  a  hose.  Nevertheless  the  air  and  on  the  ground, 
it  worked,  and  the  old  building  was  repaired  But  from  the  time  I  got  back  from  Africa  in 
with  this  apparatus.  The  Field  Museum  never  191 1  I  realized  more  and  more  that  the  improve- 
used  the  cement  gun  any  more  but  some  friends  ments  in  taxidermy,  from  the  old  days  at 
came  along  and  offered  to  put  money  enough  be-  Ward's  until  the  present,  haven't  been  ade- 
hind  the  idea  to  perfect,  manufacture,  and  sell  it.  quately  used,  and  I  began  to  dream  of  a  great 
As  with  all  such  things  the  first  money  went  and  African  Hall  which  would  combine  all  the  ad- 
then  a  second  like  amount,  but  in  the  end  the  vances  that  had  been  made  in  taxidermy  and 
cement  gun  succeeded,  and  during  the  war  it,  the  arts  of  museum  exhibition  and  at  the  same 
among  other  things,  was  used  to  make  the  con-  time  would  make  a  permanent  record  of  the 
Crete  ships.  This  occupied  most  of  my  time  be-  fast  disappearing  wild  life  of  that  most  inter- 
tween  1907  and  1909.  In  fact,  I  drove  the  esting  animal  kingdom,  Africa, 
first  motorized  cement  gun  down  to  the  house 

r    4.       u-  f  r            •  1  u   1       T      T  1   J  •  AFRICAN  HALL,  NOW  OR  NEVER 

of  Its  chief  financial  backer  on  Long  Island  in  ' 

1909,  and  went  back  to  New  York  to  go  again  'HP  W EN TY-FIVE  years  ago  if  a  man  had  had 

to  Africa.  1    all  the  animal  specimens  he  wanted  from 

This  time  I  went  for  the  American  Museum  Africa  he  could  not  have  made  an  exhibit  of  them 

of    Natural    History.     I     stayed    two    years  which  would  have  been  either  scientific,  nat- 

studying  elephants,  lions,  and  the  native  lion  ural,  artistic,  or  satisfying.     For,  twenty-five 

spearing.     While  endeavoring  to  get   moving  years  ago,  the  art  of  taxidermy  and  museum 

pictures  of  this  latter  sport    I   found  a  dif-  exposition,  as  far  as  animals  were  concerned, 

ficulty  which  again  led  me  a  little  astray  from  hardly  existed. 

taxidermy.  You  can't  stage  a  native  lion  hunt  Twenty-five  years  from  now  the  African 
with  any  certainty,  for  neither  the  lion  nor  the  animals  will  be  so  depleted  that  the  proper 
natives  have  much  time  for  the  movie  stage  specimens  for  an  African  Hall  will  be  impossible 
director  after  the  action  begins.  In  order  to  to  get.  Only  recently  I  have  heard  that  New- 
have  even  a  fair  chance  of  following  the  action  land,  Tarleton  &  Company  of  Nairobi  have 
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given  up  the  safari  business,  as  the  hunting  It  is  suitable  that  the  elephant  should  domin- 

no  longer  justifies  it,  and  the  heads  that  are  ate  this  hall  since  it  is  typical  of  Africa,  is  the 

reaching    London    from    British    East   Africa  largest  land  mammal  in  the  world  to-day,  and 

are  not  up  to  the  old  standards.     If  an  African  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  all  animals  of  past 

Hall  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  now.  or  present. 

The  African  Hall  which  I  proposed  to  the  As  a  result  of  late  developments  in  the  tech- 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  meant  nique  of  taxidermy  we  are  able  to  treat  these 
to  record  fast  disappearing  phenomena  and  put  pachyderms  so  that  they  will  not  suffer  because 
in  permanent  and  artistic  form  a  complete  hall  of  lack  of  protection  under  glass.  Changing 
of  exhibits  of  animals  in  the  best  manner  known  atmospheric  conditions  will  have  no  effect  upon 
to  museum  technique.  Neither  in  this  nor  in  them  and  they  can  receive  essentially  the  care 
any  other  country  does  any  such  thing  exist  now,  given  to  bronzes. 

and   such  a  hall  would  not    only  preserve  a  If  we  stand  in  this  hall  where  are  the  ele- 

unique  record  of  Africa  but  also  it  would  estab-  phants  and  look  to  right  and  left  out  through 

lish  a  unique  and  new  record  in  taxidermy  and  what  might  seem  the  windows  of  the  hall,  we 

the  associated  arts.  shall  see  typical  African  scenes,  for  the  groups 

I  went  to  Professor  Osborne,  then,  as  now,  of  the  African  hall  will  surround  the  main  floor 

President  of  the  American  Museum,  with  the  in  a  sort  of  annex  which  will  not  encroach  upon 

idea  of  such  an  African  Hall.     He  approved  the  measurements  of  the  hall  proper.     There 

and  asked  me  to  present  it  to  the  directors,  will  be  20  animal  groups  with  panoramic  back- 

They,  too,  approved  the  plan,  subject,  of  course,  grounds  on  the  main  floor,  and  twenty  more  of 

totheever-present  museum  difficulty  of  finances,  the  same  type,  although  somewhat  smaller,  in 

But  that,  too,  would  have  been  met  had  not  the  the  gallery. 

war  come.     Along  with  everyone  else  1  dropped  The  forty  canvases  for  the  groups  should  be 

my  normal  pursuits  and  worked  for  the  Army  painted  by  the  best  artists  available  and  from 

to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  my  experience  studies  made  in  Africa,  and  should  give  a  com- 

of  taxidermy,  concrete  gun,  or  camera  work  prehensive  idea  of  the  topography  of  Africa 

which  would  be  useful  in  making  devices  to  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  to  Table 

help  beat  the  Germans.  Mountain  at  Cape  Town,  and  from  the  east 

And  now,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  done,  it  is  time  to  coast  to  the  west, 

turn  again  to  African  Hall.     So  far  I  have  been  The  foregrounds  of  the  groups  should  com- 

studying  my  profession.     Now  I  want  to  prac-  bine  to  represent  in  the  most  comprehensive 

tice  it  on  one  large  complete  example,  and  in  so  way  the  animal  life  of  the  continent.     They 

doing  set  a  standard  and  train  men  to  con-  should  be  composite — that  is,  as  many  species 

tinue  it  so  that  the  museums  of  this  country  should  be  associated  in  each  of  the  groups  as  is 

can  portray  whatever  of  animal  life  they  desire,  legitimate  with  scientific  fact.     For  example, 

in  a  way  that  will  have  the  greatest  attraction  one  of  the  large  corner  groups  might  represent  a 

and  instruction  for  the  public,  both  lay  and  scene  on  the  equatorial  river  Tana,  showing, 

scientific.  perhaps,  all  told,  twelve  species  in  their  natural 

As  I  have  planned  it,  this  new  hall  will  be  surroundings  with  stories  of  the  animals  and 

devoted  entirely  to  Africa — to  African  scenes  a  correct  representation  of  the  flora.     In  the 

and  African  animals  and  African  natives  in  foreground  on  a  sandbar  in  the  river  might  be 

their  relation  to  the  animals.     The  hall  proper  a   group   of   hippos;   across   the   stream   and 

will  have  a  floor  measurement  of  sixty  by  one  merging    into    the    painted    background,    a 

hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  and  a  height  of  group  of  impalla  come  down  to  water;  in  the 

seventeen  feet  to  the  gallery  at  the  sides  and  trees  and  on  the  sandbars  of  the  farther  bank 

thirty  feet  to  the  ceiling  over  the  centre.     The  two  species  of  monkeys  common  to  the  region; 

open  space  of  this  hall  will  be  encroached  upon  a  crocodile  and  turtles  basking  in  the  sun  near 

only  at  the  corners  by  the  elevators,  that  is,  the  the  hippos  and  a  few  characteristic  birds  in  the 

actual  open  floor  space  without  columns  or  any  trees. 

obstruction  whatever  will  be  sixty  by  one  hun-  Another  of  these  large  corner  groups  might 

dred  and  sixteen  feet.     In  the  centre  of  this  be  a  scene  of  the   plains,  a  rock  kopje  with 

large  hall  will  stand  a  group  of  four  African  ele-  characteristic  animals  such  as  the  klipspringer, 

phants  treated  in  statuesque  fashion,  mounted  hyrax,   Chanler's   reedbuck,   and  baboons  on 

on  a  four-foot  base  with  no  covering  of  glass,  the  rocks,  the  background  leading  off  across 
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the  plain,  showing  a  herd  of  plains  animals —  becoming  a  part  of  the  architectural  decoration 
and  the  adjoining  group  continuing  the  story  of  the  hall.  The  sculpture  of  each  panel  will 
showing  more  of  the  species  of  the  plains.  The  tell  the  story  of  some  native  tribe  and  its 
third  of  the  large  corner  groups  might  represent  relations  to  the  animal  life  shown  in  the  groups, 
a  Congo  forest  scene  with  the  okapi  and  chim-  For  instance,  one  can  show  a  Dorobo  family, 
panzee  perhaps,  and  such  animals  as  may  be  "the  man  skinning  a  dead  antelope  that  he  has 
legitimately  associated  with  the  okapi.  The  brought  in  from  the  forest  to  his  hut,  where  are 
fourth  group  could  be  a  desert  scene,  a  water  his  wife  and  babies  and  two  hunting  dogs  which 
hole  with  a  giraffe  drinking  and  other  animals  represent  their  only  domestic  animals.  A  fur- 
standing  by,  awaiting  their  turn.  ther  interest  in  animal  life  would  be  revealed 

In  these  four  corner  groups  we  can  present  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  antelope  as  it  is  a 

the  four  important  physical  features  of  Afri-  source  of  food  supply,  for  these  are  people  that 

can  game  country  and  they  could  be  supple-  live  entirely  by  hunting.     Another  panel  may 

mented,  of  course,  by  the  scenes  in  the  thirty-  show   a    group    in   Somaliland   with    camels, 

six  other  groups.     The  large  groups,  however,  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  ponies  at  a  waterhole, 

give    opportunity    for    particularly    striking  the  interest  in  animal  life  being  practically  only 

scenic  effects.  in  domestic  animals.     Still  another  panel  com- 

The  effect  as  we  pass  through  this  hall  will  pleting  the  Somali  story  could  represent  3  group 

be  that  of  looking  out  through  open  windows  of    Midgans   in    some   characteristic   hunting 

into  an  African  out  of  doors.  scene.     While  each  of  these  panels  should  be  a 

In  addition  to  the  forty  groups,  twenty-four  careful  and  scientifically  accurate  study  of  the 

bas-relief    panels    in    bronze    (six    by    eleven  people  and  their  customs,  accurate  in  detail  as 

feet  each)  have  been  suggested  as  a  frieze  just  to  clothing,  ornaments,  and  weapons,  the  theme 

above  the  floor  groups  and  along  the  balcony  running  through  the  whole  series  should  be  the 

to  form  a  series  around  the  entire  lower  floor,  relationship  of  the  people  to  the  animal  life. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Akeley  on  lion  hunting  will  appear  in  the  January  number 

OLD  AND  NEW  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLES 

Some  of  the  Historic  Swindles  from  the  Time  of  John  Law  to  Ponzi,  Show- 
ing How  the  Master  Minds  of  Low  Finance  Can  Always  Find  Victims 

By  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE 

Author  of  "Craig  Kennedy"  detective  stories 
II 

UST  exactly  two  hundred  years  ago,  al-  successor?"  the  master  inquired.     "It  would 

most  to  the  month,  a  rather  small,  unpre-  be  a  great  service  to  me." 

possessing  Scotchman  stood  in  one  of  the  "Certainly,  sire." 

sumptuous  rooms  of  his  palace  in  Paris.  Early  the  next  morning,  two  willing  aspirants 
He  was  pockmarked,  this  "Ponzi"  of  the  withstood  the  critical  glance  of  the  financial 
past,  and  there  was  little  about  him  pleas-  wizard  of  that  past  century.  Very  ill  at  ease, 
ing  to  the  eye.  Yet  he  had  not  only  made  an  in-  they  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  gazing 
conceivable  fortune  for  himself,  but  also  he  had  at  each  other  in  true  Gallic  excitement.  Al- 
so created  wealth  for  those  about  him  that  he  ready  decked  in  silk  and  lace,  the  ex-coachman 
had  literally  carried  even  his  servants  to  heights  hastened  to  bring  matters  to  a  decision, 
of  affluence.  Single-handed,  John  Law  had  "  If  you  will  make  your  choice,  sire,"  he  sug- 
gone  so  far  as  to  assume  the  entire  national  gested  with  confident  deference,"  I  shall  employ 
debt  of  France.  the  other  man  myself.     You  see,  sire,  I,  too, 

His  coachman,  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  shall  need  a  coachman  now!" 

patient  of  his  retainers,   was  reluctantly  ex-  Because  of  the  many  coincidences  with  the 

plaining  that  he  would  have  to  leave.  Ponzi  case,  the  story  of  John  Law  and  the 

"  Do    you    think    you    can    recommend    a  Mississippi    Bubble    to-day    makes  profitable 
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reading  in  illustration  of  the  folly  of  financial  ment  there  was  left,  annually,  about  ^625,000 

judgment  of  mankind.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  pay  interest  upon  that  many  millions — one 

Charles  Ponzi  in  comparison  with  John  Law  dollar   upon    the    thousand.     Relief  was  im- 

looms  up  much  as  a  mosquito  beside  a  mastodon,  perative;  the  situation  was  intolerable. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Mississippi  Bubble,  Law's  idea  was  the  issuance  of  a  subsidiary 
the  rise  and  ruin  of  Law,  form  a  chapter  in  paper  currency — government  secured  bank 
history  almost  beyond  belief.  For  John  Law  notes — and  an  elastic  national  monetary  sys- 
was  a  foreigner  in  Paris,  a  condemned  murderer  tem  which  would  give  the  country  sufficient 
and  a  fugitive  from  justice.  Not  only  did  he  free  money  to  encourage  business,  resulting  in 
originate  the  Mississippi  scheme,  the  hugest  an  increase  in  revenue  and  a  gradual  reduction 
chimera  of  civilized  times,  but  upon  his  own  of  the  debt.  Opposed  to  his  idea  was  the  de- 
shoulders  alone  he  assumed  the  entire  national  liberate  depreciation  and  recoinage  of  specie, 
debt  of  France,  a  debt  swollen  out  of  all  pro-  in  which  a  given  coin  would  be  called  in  and 
portion  by  the  various  wars  and  vainglorious  melted  and  restamped  with  half  its  weight  in 
activities  of  Louis  XIV.  metal   and,    according   to   government   edict, 

Then,  when  swept  on  to  a  point  beyond  his  issued  again  at  its  exact  former  value, 

own  good  judgment  by  his  backer,  the  Duke  In  theory,  the  latter  method  gave  theGovern- 

of  Orleans,  regent  for  young  Louis  XV,  Law  ment,  without  cost,  just  twice  the  wealth  in 

carried  the  French  nation  into  utter  bankruptcy  gold  and  silver  it  possessed  before.     In  actual 

with  him  and  fled  from  its  borders,  penniless,  practice  the  notes  of  Law's  bank,  redeemable 

without  a  friend,  and  in  fear  of  his  life.  by  him  at  any  time  in  the  coin  then  current 

John  Law  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1671.  and  so  not  depreciating  with  the  currency,  held 

His  father  was  a  banker  and  he  was  given  an  a  steady  value  of  more  than  double  the  specie, 

early  training  in  finance,  but  at  first  his  in-  The  latter,   of  course,    reflected  directly  the 

clinations  were  far  away  from  the  problems  of  government  manipulation  and,  more,  suffered 

money  and  so,  upon  his  parent's  death  in  1688,  by  a  growing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  coins, 

he  sold  his  estate  and  moved  to  London,  intent  Eventually  the  value  of  the  shares  of  Law's 

upon  social  and  convivial  life  alone.  company,  built  upon  the  reputation  achieved 

Here    he    paid    some    attentions    to    Miss  by  him  in  the  five  preceding  years,  rose  to  a 

Elizabeth  Villiers,  afterward  the  Countess  of  total  value  of  twenty  times  more  than  all  the 

Orkney,  and  when  these  were  resented  by  a  specie  in  France, 
eentleman  of  their  mutual  acquaintance  known 

«D          "    \\/-i             +u         ff    •       1    ^    +       ^    ^,  ^1  THE    MISSISSIPPI    BUBBLE 

as      Beau     Wilson,  the  affair  led  to  a  duel 

and  Law  was  unfortunate  enough  to  kill  his  AS  IN  the  case  of  many  get-rich-quick  chi- 

antagonist.     Thereafter  the  family  of  Wilson  f\   meras,  the  Mississippi  Bubble,  therefore, 

lost  no  opportunity  to  injure  Law  and  it  was  was  the  outgrowth  of  real  achievement.    To-day 

through  their  efforts  that  he  was  indicted  for  the  world's  money  systems  are  to  a  large  extent 

murder  and  forced  to  flee  to  the  Continent.  based  upon  principles  laid  down  by  Law.     In 

Profiting  by  his  training  in  Scotland,  Law  addition,  the  Scotchman  abolished  the  "farm- 
obtained  a  situation  with  the  Bank  of  Amster-  ing  out"  of  revenues,  the  worst  evil  in  his 
dam.  Here  he  evolved  many  of  the  fiscal  adopted  country.  He  repealed  or  reduced  taxes 
theories  which  later  led  to  his  connection  with  on  useful  commodities.  He  reduced  the  prices  of 
the  finances  of  France.  In  these  years  on  the  necessities  at  least  40  per  cent.,  an  interesting 
continent  he  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  sidelight  upon  the  importance  of  governmental 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterward  regent  for  the  financial  administration  in  after-war  times, 
youthful  Louis  XV,  and  as  this  friendship  His  career,  up  to  the  time  the  regent  forced 
ripened  Law  impressed  many  of  his  ideas  his  hand  and  brought  on  the  "Ponzi-esque" 
upon  the  mind  of  the  man  destined  to  be  his  period  of  heedless  speculation,  was  remarkable 
patron  and  benefactor.  for  the  rapidity  of  his  rise  and  the  soundness  of 

The  French  exchequer  was  in  woeful  shape  his  measures.  He  first  organized  the  Banque 
following  seventy-two  years  of  wasteful  ad-  General  in  1716  under  the  protection  of  the 
ministration  under  Louis  XIV.  The  national  Duke  of  Orleans  and  made  his  initial  issue 
debt  was  about  $625,000,000.  The  national  of  paper  money.  In  171 7  his  notes  were 
revenue  was  about  thirty  million.  After  accepted  for  taxes  and  in  that  year  the  Missis- 
deducting  the  necessary  expenses  of  govern-  sippi  Company  was  organized. 
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In   theory,  France  possessed  a  vast   unde-  In  order  to  obtain  personal  audiences  with 

veloped  wealth  in  Louisiana  and  it  was  pro-  the  little  Scotchman,  the  dainty  ladies  of  the 

posed  that  this  be  developed  by  Law's  company,  capital  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  expedients,  from 

Law  was  appointed  Controller-General  of  the  those  which  require  the  touch  of  a  De  Mau- 

finances  of  the  country.     The  emphasis,  how-  passant  and  a  language  other  than  English,  to 

ever,  was  not  placed  upon  the  development  of  such  childish  plans  as  the  spreading  of  false 

the  valuable  trading  rights  granted  the  corpora-  alarms  of  fire.     One  titled  woman  of  youth 

tion,  but  upon  the  exploitation  of  its  stocks,  and  beauty,  with  keen  ingenuity  and  rather 

In  1719-20,  all  of  France  flocked  to  Paris  striking  courage  for  the  period,  managed  to 

and  crowded  into  the  narrow  Rue  de  Quin-  wreck  her  carriage  so  that  she  fell  fainting  into 

campoix.     Houses    formerly    letting    for    the  the  very  arms  of  Law  as  he  passed.     The  his- 

equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  rose  torian  narrates  her  prompt  success  in  placing 

in  rentals  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  month,  her  name  high  on  the  subscription  list  for  the 

One  cobbler  who  owned  a  tiny  stall  in  the  next  issue  of  stock. 

narrow  thoroughfare  rented  it  out  to  brokers  It    is    interesting    to    note,    in    comparison 

at  two  hundred  livres,  or  about  forty  dollars  with  Miller's  520  per  cent,  and  Ponzi's  50  per 

a    day,     furnishing    writing    material.     One  cent,  in  forty-five  days,  that  Law's  promises  of 

hunchback  made  a  small  fortune  by  standing  interest  were  120  per  cent,  a  year.     The  for- 

still  at  various  points  in  the  almost  incon-  tunes  which  were  made  and  lost  in  the  Missis- 

ceivable  crush   and    allowing  the  use  of  his  sippi  bubble  were  entirely  due  to  the  constant 

deformed  back  as  a  desk  for  a  reasonable  fee.  increase   in   value   of   shares   already   issued, 

Not  in  the  Ponzi  case,  nor  even  in  the  wild  rather  than  in  the  purchase  of  stock  in  response 

scenes  that  accompanied  the  South  Sea  bubble  to  wild  promises  and  in  the  payment  of  large 

in  England  has  there  been  any  spectacle  equal  dividends.     Shares  with  a  face  value  of  five 

to  the  scenes  in  this  narrow  Parisian  street.  hundred  livres  rose  in  geometric  ratio  until 

Because  of  the  dangerously  crowded  condi-  prices  as  high  as  eighteen  thousand  livres  were 

tions  Law  was  compelled  to  move  his  offices  paid  for  single  certificates.    Then,  so  suddenly 

twice  in  the  early  months  of  1720.     First  he  that  no  one  was  prepared,  the  scheme  collapsed 

established  his  company  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  over  night  the  whole  of  the  French  people 

but  the  din  was  so  terrific  that  the  Chancellor,  were  plunged  into  bankruptcy.     Law  fled  and  a 

who  held  his  court  across  the  way,  protested  chapter  of  history  was  closed  in  a  moment, 

to  the  regent  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  Contemporaneously  with  Law's  wild  scheme, 

the  advocates.     Finally  the  Scotchman  rented  the  South  Sea  Bubble  grew  to  amazing  pro- 

the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  a  magnificent  edifice  portions  in  London  and  then  burst  in  the  same 

with  huge  gardens,  and  here  the  bubble  was  year  that  marked  the  end  of  the  Mississippi 

domiciled  until  the  end.  dream  of  the  French — 1720. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Prince  de  Carignan,  Robert  Harley,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

from  whom  Law  rented  the  place,  was  one  created    Earl   of  Oxford  and   Mortimer,   and 

of  the  few  figures  in  the  mad  speculation  to  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  that  year, 

make  a  fortune  and  keep  it.     In  renting  the  originated   the  scheme  in    171 1.     The  South 

building  he  stipulated  that  the  gardens  remain  Sea  Company  was  destined   to  duplicate  in 

in  his  control  and  that  he  be  granted  a  mono-  those  far  waters  the  success  of  the  East  India 

poly  to  the  extent  that  dealings  in  Mississippi  Company,  and  in  1718  the  first  ship  set  sail, 

stock  be  legal  only  within  the  confines  of  his  But   the   managers   of  the   corporation   were 

grounds.     He  erected  five  hundred  small  tents  wholly  dishonest  and  no  genuine  attempt  was 

and  pavilions  for  the  use  of  brokers  and  their  made  to  build  up  trade. 

clients  and  it  is  estimated  that  his  rentals  for  In  1720  a  wild  period  of  speculation  resulted 

space  in  the  garden  netted  him  monthly  an  in  the  wreck  of  the  company,  the  expulsion  of 

average  of  over  $50,000.  a  number  of  its  promoters  from  the  House  of 

In  1720  the  gardens  of  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  Commons,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  private 

became  not  only  the  financial  centre  of  France,  wealth  of  many  of  the  men  connected  with  the 

but  at  once  the  country's  social  Mecca  and  its  scheme.     Thus    Sir  John   Blunt,   as  a  single 

court.     The  regent,  seeking  certain  prominent  example,  out  of  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  and 

'  members  of  the  nobility,  was  told  that  they  eighty-three  thousand  pounds  was  allowed  just 

would  be  found  in  the  grounds  of  John  Law.  five  thousand. 
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The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble,  however,  was  not  the  deaUng  in  the 
shares  of  that  company.  More  than  a  hundred 
other  companies  of  the  most  ephemeral  sort 
sprang  up  and  Exchange  Alley,  the  School 
Street  or  Rue  de  Quincampoix  of  London, 
duplicated  the  scenes  of  the  other  thorough- 
fares, giving  every  proof  to  a  sane  observer  of 
the  mental  unbalance  of  men. 

A   VARIETY  OF  WILDCAT   SCHEMES 

THE  lesson  again  is  that  of  childish  gulli- 
bility. Maitland  in  his  history  of  London 
gravely  records  the  fact  that  one  of  the  com- 
panies to  which  people  hastened  to  subscribe 
was  a  company  to  manufacture  deal  boards 
out  of  sawdust. 

In  the  list  may  be  found  projects  of  every 
sort.  A  wheel  for  perpetual  motion  was  cap- 
italized for  a  million  pounds.  Another  won- 
derful scheme  was  to  extract  silver  from  lead. 
A  company  was  organized  "for  encouraging 
the  breed  of  horses  in  England  and  improving 
glebe  and  church  lands  and  repairing  parsonage 
and  vicarage  houses."  Another  laudable  com- 
pany requiring  a  million  pounds  or  so  was  for 
"furnishing  funerals  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain."  In  the  list  the  investigator  finds 
trivial  matters  such  as  "trading  in  hair"  and 
ambitious  millenial  schemes  such  as  "taking 
care  of  all  illegitimate  children."  One  of  the 
great  innovations  were  the  Globe  "sail-cloth" 
permits,  sold  in  advance  to  restrict  the  sub- 
scription list  later  for  shares  in  a  company 
organized  for  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 

Quite  the  climax  of  the  whole  mad  episode 
was  the  organization  of  a  company  such  as 
may  never  be  heard  of  again  in  this  cosmic 
folly.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  offices  of  this  new 
corporation  were  stormed  by  would-be  inves- 
tors, that  a  miniature  riot  took  place  on  the 
morning  in  question.  Remember  that  for  a 
subscription  to  a  hundred  pound  share  a 
deposit  of  two  pounds  was  required  and  that 
the  entire  issue  of  stock  was  subscribed  for. 
Then  note  the  project  as  announced  by  the 
promoter,  a  calm  and  cool  gentleman  whose 
name  and  person  alike  escaped  the  authorities, 
"A  company  for  carrying  on  an  under- 
taking of  great  advantage,  but  no  one  to  know 
what  it  is." 

Delving  back  again  into  our  own  immediate 
history  for  the  "Ponzis"  of  the  past  to  point 
lessons  for  the  present,  brings  us,  for  another 
example,  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 


cruellest  of  swindles,  the  famous  Louisiana  Lot- 
tery, the  most  insidious  menace  to  human  hap- 
piness ever  foisted  upon  the  American  public. 

In  a  sense  the  great  lottery  does  not  rank 
with  the  Mississippi  and  South  Sea  bubbles  on 
the  one  hand,  since  they  were  bona  fide  projects 
wrecked  by  the  greed  both  of  promoters  and 
investors,  nor  with  "520  per  cent."  Miller  and 
Ponzi  on  the  other  hand,  out  and  out  swindlers. 

The  Louisiana  scheme  was  plain  gambling. 
As  a  lottery  it  may  have  been  honest.  Never- 
theless, John  Morris,  the  promoter,  ranks  as 
one  of  those  entitled  to  a  big  niche  in  the  hall 
of  fame  of  master  minds  of  low  finance.  With 
Law  and  Patterson  and  Harley,  with  Cassie 
Chadwick  and  Madame  Humbert,  Miller  and 
Ponzi,  Morris  has  glorified  the  sucker,  the 
man  who  mortgages  his  future  for  the  present 
and  does  not  even  ask  a  fighting  chance  to  win. 

The  scene  is  New  Orleans  in  the  year  1868. 
The  exotic  old  city  of  New  Orleans  particu- 
larly ofi^ered  a  field  because  the  city  as  such 
had  been  subjected  to  comparatively  little  of 
the  hardship  of  the  war.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  in  question  two  prototypes  of  Wallingford 
and  Blackie  Daw  might  have  been  found  upon 
the  streets.  Johnny  Morris  was  a  New  Yorker, 
large,  self-possessed,  and  of  ingratiating  man- 
ner. Charlie  Howard  was  a  smaller  man, 
unctuous,  sociable,  a  mixer,  proprietor  of  a 
little  nondescript  hat  store  on  a  side  street. 
In  fact  Howard  made  every  effort  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  was  connected  with 
one  of  the  old  families  of  his  name.  Later, 
when  the  lottery  was  well  under  way,  he  sold 
out  at  a  handsome  profit  rather  than  face  the 
continued  odium  attached  to  the  scheme. 
Just  now,  however,  he  was  foregathering  with 
the  members  of  the  carpet-bag  legislature 
in  an  effort  to  put  something  over. 

Morris  conceived  the  idea  and  managed  the 
lottery  until  his  death.  His  first  move  was  to 
get  a  state  charter,  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  devious  means,  by  conferences  with  the 
carpet-baggers  in  the  legislature  in  secret  con- 
clave over  a  bottle  in  the  back  of  Howard's 
store,  by  promises,  by  grants  of  stock  in  the 
scheme,  by  frank  payments  of  cash.  At  last 
the  legislature,  willing  to  grant  anything  what- 
ever, just  so  that  the  price  of  its  members  be 
met,  passed  the  charter  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  lottery  was  operated  by  a  company. 
The  stock  was  for  a  million  dollars  with  shares 
at    one    hundred    dollars    each.    The  shares 
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which  Morris  was  compelled  to  give  out  for  the 
charter,  or  in  return  for  some  advances  of  cash 
from  gamblers  in  New  York,  afterward  sold 
at  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  share,  and 
paid  big  dividends  even  upon  that  valuation. 

The  state  received  a  recompense  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  be  used  for  chari- 
table purposes  and,  in  return,  the  company 
paid  no  taxes  of  any  kind  whatever.  As  the 
expiration  of  the  charter  approached  in  1893 
Morris  offered  the  state  for  a  renewal  a  bequest 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  a  year  in- 
stead of  the  forty  thousand,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  receipts  ran  from  thirty  to 
sixty  millions,  an  amazing  proof  of  the  basic 
sucker  proclivities  of  the  average  citizen.  It 
was  learned  that  one  third  of  the  postal  receipts 
daily  at  New  Orleans  went  to  the  lottery 
officials. 

The  drawings  were  made  always  by  people 
of  prominence  and  popularity  in  the  South. 
At  a  theatre  in  the  main  street  might  have  been 
seen  General  Beauregard,  the  Confederate 
victor  at  Bull  Run,  and  General  Jubal  A. 
Early  as  they  drew  the  winning  numbers  from 
the  great  wheels  in  the  presence  of  wildly 
enthusiastic  audiences.  The  offices  of  the 
company  were  in  the  best  building  in  town. 
Daily  drawings  were  made  for  New  Orleans, 
monthly  lotteries  for  the  country  at  large,  and 
semi-annual  prizes  were  given  for  the  world  at 
large.  In  the  last,  the  capital  prizes  were  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

OVERNIGHT     MILLIONAIRES     AND     PAUPERS 

THE  return  to  the  purchasers  of  chances 
was  figured  very  carefully.  Fifty-two 
cents  of  each  dollar  taken  in  went  into  the  cash 
prizes.  Of  the  forty-eight  cents  left,  only  a 
nominal  percentage  was  required  for  the  opera- 
ting expense.  Nearly  all  went  into  the  swollen 
profits  of  the  stockholders. 

John  A.  Morris  became  a  multi-millionaire, 
master  of  Morris  Park  in  New  York,  owner  of 
a  Westchester  race  track,  leader  among  horse 
breeders  and  racers,  bidder  for  entrance  into 
New  York  society  and  having  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent homes  in  America  and  Europe. 

At  last  the  scheme  became  an  evil  of  such 
tremendous  proportions  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  began  to  take  cognizance,  and  in  1890 
a  movement  started  to  stamp  out  this  and  any 
other  lottery  from  the  country  forever.  Wash- 
erwomen went  without  food  to  send  money  into 
the  lottery.     Workmen  allowed  their  families  to 


want  in  the  hope  of  gaining  one  of  the  great 
prizes.  Desperation  and  destitution  and  dis- 
grace marked  the  progress  of  this  particular 
get-rich-quick  fever  as  it  spread  over  the 
continent. 

The  first  step  in  fighting  the  menace  was 
taken  in  Washington.  An  act  was  passed 
barring  from  the  mails  the  tickets,  result 
sheets,  and  advertisements  of  lotteries.  All 
mail  sent  by  or  addressed  to  the  company  was 
barred,  as  well  as  newspapers  that  made  any 
mention  of  lotteries. 

Morris  turned  to  the  express  companies 
and  it  was  with  the  mails  barred  to  him  that 
he  still  felt  able  to  offer  the  state  of  Louisiana 
more  than  thirty-two  million  dollars  for  the  use 
of  the  state  as  a  domicile  for  another  twenty-five 
years.  For  some  time  it  looked  as  if  public 
sentiment,  fostered  in  that  state  by  the  lottery's 
money,  would  result  in  the  additional  grant. 
But  the  howls  of  protest  from  all  over  the 
country,  the  temper  of  every  organ  of  power 
and  influence  from  every  section  was  too  much. 
Morris  bowed  to  the  storm  and  announced  that 
he  would  withdraw  at  the  expiration  of  his 
charter. 

In  1903  the  interstate  shipment  of  any 
lottery  matter  was  made  a  felony  and  govern- 
ment secret  service  operatives  were  put  to  work 
to  wipe  out  the  evil  forever.  In  1906  the 
necessary  evidence  was  discovered  and  seized. 
Two  sons  of  Morris,  the  son  of  Howard,  Paul 
Conrad,  who  was  head  of  the  lottery,  and 
scores  of  others  were  arrested.  In  Mobile 
thirty-four  men  were  brought  to  trial.  They 
pleaded  guilty  and  a  total  of  $275,000  in  fines 
was  imposed  and  paid. 

Of  more  recent  schemes  to  separate  the 
gullible  from  their  money,  perhaps  the  most 
sensational — if  we  except  the  case  of  Cassie 
Chadwick,  which  we  have  already  described 
and  which  it  parallels — is  the  case  of  Mme. 
Humbert  of  Paris.  The  Humbert  scheme, 
however,  was  the  more  ingenious.  Duplicat- 
ing the  Chadwick  myth  of  a  relationship 
to  Carnegie  was  the  Humbert  claim  that 
Robert  Henry  Crawford,  an  American  mil- 
lionaire, had  left  them  a  fortune  of  twenty 
million  dollars. 

There  were  four  Humberts  in  all,  Mme. 
Humbert  herself,  her  husband  Frederick,  and 
her  two  brothers,  Emile  and  Romaine  Dau- 
rignac.  Instead  of  duplicating  Cassie  Chad- 
wick's  method  of  depending  upon  her  own 
personality   to  create   faith   in   the  Carnegie 
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legend,  the  Humberts  proceeded  carefully  to  Brooklyn  swindler  sentenced  to  Auburn,  in  a 
invent  two  fictitious  nephews  of  the  wholly  horse  pool  swindle  in  Chicago.  When  exposed 
fictitious  Robert  Henry  Crawford,  Robert  they  had  fled  to  San  Francisco  and  there  it 
and  Henry  respectively.  Claiming  that  the  cost  them  ten  of  the  seventy-five  thousand 
securities  and  funds  in  full,  the  entire  twenty  dollars  to  beat  the  extradition  case.  Later,  drift- 
millions,  had  been  delivered  to  them  and  re-  ing  to  Philadelphia,  she  had  demonstrated  once 
posed  intact  in  the  safe  in  their  library,  the  more  her  ability  as  a  swindler  of  the  first  degree. 
Humberts  also  claimed  at  once  that  the  neph-  In  these  cases,  however,  there  is  little  of  the 
ews  had  arranged  to  contest  the  will,  and  in  element  of  sheer  genius  displayed  by  Miller 
the  name  of  the  nephews,  acting  through  or  Ponzi.  Rather,  the  details  are  sordid  and 
confederates,  they  actually  brought  action  in  are  cited  simply  to  show  the  danger  of  the 
the  French  courts  and  for  many  years  the  litiga-  woman  swindler  in  these  bubbles  of  the  past, 
tion  continued  with  both  sides  bitter  and  ap-  Ellen  Peck's  career  is  similarly  drab.  Begin- 
parently  determined  to  fight  things  through  to  ning  in  1880  with  B.  T.  Babbit,  the  soap  manu- 
a  finish.  facturer,  whom  she  swindled  out  of  nineteen 

The  first  step  in  the  legal  fight  for  the  ne-  thousand  dollars,  she  was   sentenced  in  1885 

phews  was  to  seal  the  safe  by  court  order,  so  to  four  and  a  half  years  in  prison.     Ellen  Peck 

that  for  years  it  was  impossible  to  open  it.  generally  sought  her  victims  among  rich  old  men. 

Had  any  one  chosen  to  disbelieve  the  presence  The  amount  of  her  proceeds,  or  what  she  did 

of  the  securities  therein,  he  would  have  had  with  the  money,  has  never  been  disclosed, 

the  whole  legal  power  of  France  to  prevent  his  Always  unassuming  in  dress,  without  jewelry 

investigation.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  court  or  expensive  habits  or  tastes,  so  far  as  ever 

actions  and  official  seals  upon  the  safe  in  this  discovered,  she  bled  her  husband  white  with 

real  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce  so  impressed  the  the  cost  of  her  various  court  trials.     Finally 

visitors  at  the   Humbert   salon   that   no  one  sentenced  to  Auburn  prison  in  1909  for  twenty 

ever  dreamed  of  disbelieving  their  story.  years  at   the  age  of  seventy-nine,   and  with 

For  twenty  years  Madame  Humbert  kept  Governor  Hughes  refusing  a  pardon  on  the 
up  the  pretense.  In  that  time,  by  offering  grounds  of  age,  stating  that  age  was  no  ex- 
large  rates  of  interest,  she  succeeded  in  bor-  cuse  for  crime,  she  was  released  in  191 1  by 
rowing  against  the  mythical   twenty  million  Governor  Dix. 

dollars  the  wholly  amazing  sum  of  fourteen  Returning  to  her  old  home  in  Sparkill,  New 

millions.     Finally  the  bubble  burst.  The  Hum-  York,   she   found    her    husband   waiting   and 

berts  fled  successfully,  but  in  time  were  traced  planning  for  the  celebration  of  their  golden 

to  Spain  and  brought  back,  tried  and  sentenced  wedding    anniversary.     While    four    children, 

to    prison.     Meanwhile,    the    safe    had    been  three  boys  and  a  girl,  had  turned  against  their 

opened.     It  was  found  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  mother,  her  husband  still  declared  his  faith  in 

purposes,  empty.     Yet  that  is  not   quite   the  her  and  his  belief  even  then  that  she  had  done 

truth.     It  contained  a  single  bone  collar  button,  no  wrong,  that  all  was  a  misunderstanding. 

In  America  there  have  been  many   other  Two  years  later  the  woman,  then  eighty-four 

women   swindlers    of   prominence,    but    none  years  old,  figured  in  the  news  columns  of  the 

of  the  ability  and  glamor  of  Cassie  Chadwick  New  York  press  for  the  alleged  swindle  of    a 

or  Madame  Humbert.  Central   American,   a  fellow  passenger  on   a 

Sophie  Beck  was  involved  in  the  Storey  Cot-  steamer  from  Vera  Cruz. 

ton  Company  of  Philadelphia,  a  swindling  game  They  never  learn.     Even  as  we  are  finishing 

which  netted  its  backers  more  than  two  million  our  brief  and  hasty  survey  of  get-rich-quick 

dollars.     When  the  post  office  inspectors  raided  history  comes  a  statement  from  the  Senate 

the  offices  in  1903,  more  than  one  million  in  Committee    on    Reconstruction.     There      an 

good  negotiable  securities  and  hard  cash  dis-  expert  in  investments  declared  that  the  annual 

appeared  together  with  Sophie   Beck   herself,  losses     through     fraudulent     schemes    would 

and  it  developed  that  she  had  succeeded  in  amount  to  half  a  billion  dollars.     This  is  a 

escaping  to  Paris  where  she  later  divided  the  very  conservative  estimate  of  wild-cat  losses, 

spoils  with  the  rest  of  the  gang.  Certainly,    if    the    enterprises    were    included 

Swindling    is    not    an    extraditable    offence  that  have  no  good  basis  or  chance  for  success, 

such  as  embezzlement,  and  she  knew  it.    Simi-  indirectly  planned  to  defraud,  the  total  would 

larly  she  had  worked  with  Frank  Marrin,  the  be  far  greater. 
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Is  America  Able  to  Assimilate  the  New  Flood  of  Alien  Immi- 
grants?    Some  Answers  By  Foreign  Doubting  Commentators 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 

THIS  is  the  decidedly  startling  query  arrivals,  they  said:  These  are  our  standards;  if 

that    certain    foreign    writers    have  they  please  you,  the  door  is  open ;  if  not,  the  ship 

been  recently  asking.     Up  to  a  few  is  in  the  harbor'."     Whether  this  will  be  true 

years  ago  the  assimilative  power  of  of   the  future,   however,   Senor  Ayala  deems 

America  over  the  hosts  of  new  ar-  somewhat  problematical, 

rivals  to  our  shores  was  taken    for    granted  By  far  the  most  striking  of  these  foreign 

abroad.     But  lately  certain  phenomena  such  queries  as  to  our  national  and  social  stability, 

as  "hyphenism"  during  the  war,  the  political  however,   are    the    utterances    of   Mr.   Oliver 

activity  of  foreign  propagandas  like  Sinn  Fein,  Madox    Hueffer    in    recent    numbers    of    the 

the  prevalence  of  imported  revolutionary  doc-  London  National  Review.     Mr.  Hueffer' s  con- 

trines  among  certain  alien  groups,  and  the  in-  elusions  are  decidedly  pessimistic,  yet  they  are 

creasing    race-consciousness    of    our    colored  so  incisive  and  well-reasoned  that  they  should 

population,    combine   to   make   some   foreign  be  pondered  in  these  days  of  unprecedented 

observers  doubt  the  stability  of  our  national  immigration,    more    especially    as    his    words 

type  and  institutions.  coincide    closely    with    warnings    uttered    for 

Our  racial  and  cultural  complexity,  and  our  years  by  American  students  of  our  immigration 

consequent   lack  of  social   equilibrium,   seem  problem  like  Prescott   F.  Hall  and  Professor 

to    impress    foreign    visitors    nowadays.     For  Edward  A.  Ross. 

example,  a  prominent  Spanish  writer,  Ramon  Mr.  Hueffer  begins  by  warning  his  English 

Perez  de  Ayala  visited  the  United  States  not  fellow-countrymen  that,  to  understand  Amer- 

long  ago  to  study  our  country  and  its  problems,  ica,  "  you  must  dispossess  your  mind  of  the  idea 

and  his  impressions  run  in  part  as  follows:  that  there  is  an  American  people  at  all,  as  we 

"  Hitherto,"    argues    Senor    Ayala,    "  the  understand  a  people  in  Europe.     To  be  a  'peo- 

original  Anglo-Saxon  stock  has  been  able  to  pie'  is  the  dominant  ideal  of  the  Americans,  an 

dominate  the  floods   of  immigrants,   divided  ideal  which  they  claim  with  all  appropriate 

as  these  were  from  one  another  and  exposed  fierceness  to  have  realized,  knowing  all  the  while 

to  the  pressure  of  a  uniform  and  established  that  they  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 

environment.      In   this    great   'olla    podrida',  that  their  only  hope  of  realizing  anything  of 

the  salt  that  seasons  and  the  spice  that  pene-  the  kind  is  to  stop  immigration,  do  away  with 

trates,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  life,  their  present  social  system,  and  then  wait  five 

The  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  manner  of  a  corner-  centuries  for  events  to  develop.     If  you  took 

stone  supports  the  social  edifice  of  the  United  the   whole    population   of    Europe,    mixed    it 

States.     Until  to-day — what  do  we  know  of  roughly  in  a  mortar,  added  a  certain  flavoring 

to-morrow — the  robust  Anglo-Saxon  common  of  Africans,  Asiatics,  and  the  like,  crushed  it 

sense  has  been  the  directing  element.     This  with  your  pestle  and  scattered  the  result  thinly 

is  easily  explained.     The  first  North  American  over  the  Continent,  you  would  have  something 

community  was  Anglo-Saxon.     The  growth  of  closely  approximating  to  America.     It  would, 

the  nation  was  due  chiefly  to  abundant  immi-  however,    more     closely     approximate    to    a 

gration.     The  immigrants  on  their  arrival  were  'people'  than  do  the  Americans  at  present,  for 

confronted  with  an  established  community  con-  instead    of   being   properly    mixed,    they    are 

forming  to  definite  rules  and  standards.     They  divided  into  ethnographic  strata,  which  only 

were  the  masters  of  the  home.     To  the  new  touch  at  the  edges.     America  tries  to  forget 
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this,  and  succeeds  by  vigorous  newspaper  pro- 
paganda in  making  Europe  forget  it,  because 
in  these  stirring  times  it  is  well  to  belong  to  a 
'united  people'.  Also  she  is  not  at  all  proud  of 
certain  kinds  of  'Americans',  and  does  her  best 
to  forget  them.  In  just  the  same  way,  she 
proclaims  valiantly  that  the  class  system  is 
unknown  within  her  marches,  being  all  the  time 
painfully  aware  that  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world  are  class  distinctions  more  inevitable  or 
more  obvious  or  more  rigidly  drawn.  Only, 
they  are  not  quite  the  same  class  distinctions 
that  we  have  in  England. 

"The  most  obvious,  and  that  which  is  most 
vehemently  denied,  is  drawn  between  the 
'white'  American  and  the  'foreign'.  Senti- 
mental dramatists  have  assured  us  that  Amer- 
ica, and  more  particularly  New  York,  is  a 
melting-pot  through  which  the  dregs  of  the 
world,  being  passed,  emerge  as  the  purest 
American  metal.  Unfortunately,  the  hottest 
flames  of  patriotism  cannot  bring  this  about. 
The  only  result  of  the  melting  process  is  that 
the  immigrant  ceases  to  be  recognizable;  he 
does  not  become  any  the  more  American.  The 
'white'  American  may  be  roughly  defined  as 
any  one  of  British,  French,  German,  Scandina- 
vian, or  Dutch  extraction,  who  has  been  settled 
in  the  country  for  more  than  two  generations. 
They  have  a  supreme  contempt,  very  far 
transcending  that  proper  to  dukes,  for  any  one 
outside  the  charmed  circle." 

HETEROGENEOUS   AMERICA 

ALL  this,"  continues  Mr.  HuefTer,  "accounts 
^  for  the  numerous  paradoxes  of  American 
life  and  conduct  which  so  bewilder  Europeans 
and  make  a  true  understanding  of  America  so 
difficult  a  matter.  Few  countries,"  he  as- 
serts, "have  benefited  so  largely  through  the 
mirage  of  Romance  as  have  the  United  States 
of  America.  Not  only  to  the  schoolboy  but  also 
to  millions  of  Europeans  old  enough  to  know 
better,  they  have  come  to  appear  as  a  Land  of 
Promise,  inhabited  by  a  bold  and  enterprising 
race  who  pass  their  time  in  beating  Old  World 
records,  whose  passion  is  freedom,  and  who 
call  no  man  their  master.  Actually  it  is  true 
that  America  is  the  Land  of  Promise — though 
seldom  of  performance;  the  remainder  of  the 
legend  is  inexact. 

"The  original  American,  if  we  may  believe 
our  forefathers,  was  a  bold  and  enterprising 
person  who  overcame  great  difficulties,  natural 
and  social,  in  carving  out  a  country  for  himself 


and  was  likely  to  transmit  such  qualities  to  his 
descendants.  So  no  doubt  he  did,  but  un- 
fortunately nowadays  those  descendants  are 
in  a  small  minority,  and  the  halo  surrounding 
them  has  to  be  stretched  to  fit  very  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  whose  ancestors  were  nei- 
ther bold  nor  enterprising. 

"short-sighted  big  business*' 

MR.  HUEFFER  analyzes  the  effect  of  this 
profound  heterogeneity  upon  specific 
American  problems.  Take  for  example  our 
lack  of  personal  liberty,  in  the  English  sense: 
"  I  do  not  say  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this 
quaint  conception  of  freedom;  it  is  in  fact  the 
outcome  of  necessity.  You  dare  not  accord 
personal  liberty  to  all  Americans,  simply  be- 
cause a  large  number  of  them  are,  and  must  be, 
unfitted  for  it.  That  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
running  a  Cave  of  Adullam,  nowadays.  There 
is  only  one  way  for  alleviating  the  position  for 
those  who  can  be  trusted;  in  other  words, 
'white'  Americans.  You  must  make  it  tacitly 
understood  that  certain  people  may  disregard 
the  laws  with  impunity,  while  they  remain  in 
force  to  be  called  upon  when  needed.  The 
most  obvious  example  of  this  is,  of  course,  the 
Prohibition  enactment." 

Our  immigrant  problem  is  due  not  merely  to 
our  forefathers'  idealism  but  to  the  short- 
sightedness of  American  "Big  Business".  Con- 
tinues Mr.  Hueffer:  "The  American  business 
man  has  a  high  reputation  which  he  does  not 
really  deserve.  He  is  very  much  less  enterpris- 
ing than  his  British  competitor;  he  is  not  nearly 
so  efficient  as  the  German.  He  is  very  rich, 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  I  should  be  rich 
if  some  one  presented  me  with  an  oil-well.  He 
lives  in  a  country  of  unparalleled  resources, 
and  the  very  ease  with  which  wealth  is  to  be 
had  almost  for  the  asking  has  militated  against 
his  enterprise  and  efficiency.  One  thing  only 
was  necessary — an  abundance  of  cheap,  ignor- 
ant labor.  By  free  use  of  the  business  slogan, 
'America,  the  Land  of  the  Free',  the  American 
employer  was  able  to  comb  the  ghettoes  of  the 
world — and  he  is  only  now  beginning  to  realize 
the  danger  of  it." 

The  results  of  this  influx  of  inferior  aliens 
has,  according  to  Mr.  HuefTer,  "already  had 
deplorable  results  on  the  national  morale. 
This  is  visible  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
The  dirt  and  squalor  of  the  poorer  streets  in 
all  the  big  cities,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  a  Polish  municipality;  the  vulgar  ostenta- 
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tion  which  is  the  key-note  of  the  shops,  restaur-  born  cHng  to  their  ghetto-bred  traditions  and 

ants,  and  places  of  pubHc  resort;  the  quite  bring  up  their  children  to  them.     Some  of  the 

astounding  lack  of  street  manners,  or  indeed,  externals  of  Americanism  they  indeed  accept 

of  the  barest  politeness  between  man  and  man;  and  vulgarize — the  prostitution  of  the  national 

all  these  things  are  directly  due  to  the  ever-  flag  is  a  case  in  point.     ...     If  waving  the 

increasing  numbers  of  the  'scum'.     It  is  very  flag  were  any   proof  of  mono-racialism,   the 

unfair  to  blame  them  upon  the  'white'  Ameri-  population  of  the  United  States  would  be  the 

can,  though  he,  after  all,  is  indirectly  respon-  most  homogeneous  in  the  world.     Unfortun- 

sible."  ately  it  is  not.     Nor,  indeed,  does  the  forlorn 

It  is  the  alien  who  causes  the  numerous  para-  hope  of  Americanizing   the   children   of   the 

doxes  of  American  politics  and  social  life:  ghetto  grow  more  hopeful  as  the  years  pass. 

These  people,  or  many  of  them,   have  votes;  When  there  were  but  a  minority  of  them  amid 

whence  the  unexpectedness  of  American  politics.  A  a  majority  of  'white'  Americans  it  was  at  least 

public  man  must  say  certain  things  if  he  is  to  secure  probable  that  they  might  be  affected  by  their 

their  votes,  whether  he  believes  them  or  not,  and  environment,  nowadays,  when  they  form  the 

say  them  he  does,  to  the  mental  confusion  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  city  population,  the  reverse 

upsophisticated    European   observer,   who   expects  is  the  case." 

some  kind  of  connection  between  words  and  deeds  ^^     Hueffer    concludes    as    follows:    "All 

even  in  his  politicians     You  cannot  govern  such  ^^-^^^      Americans  realize  these  facts  and  the 

people  by  any  appeal  to  their  reason;  they  simply  l-  i     ^l                       -^l    ^u 

would    not    understand.     You    may    sway    them  J"^"^^^  ^hich    they   carry   with   them;   very 

through  their  prejudices  if  you  will  bow  so  low.  ^^w    admit    them.     It    would    be    dangerous. 

Faced  by  such  a  problem,  who  has  not  a  sympathetic  for  one  thing.     The  man  who  undertakes  to 

tear  for  the  honest  American  politician?  tell  an  unpleasant  truth  to  a  mixed  American 

.^                               ,,  audience  takes  his  life  and  his  reputation  in 

A  PESSIMISTIC  VIEW  OF     AMERICANIZATION  j^is  hands.     Furthermore,   the  vast  majority 

MR.  HUEFFER  notes  our  current  "Amer-  even  of  'white'  Americans  have  that  curious 

icanization"  movement,  but  he  has  small  form  of  faith  which  the  classical  schoolboy 

faith  in  its  success.    On  this  score  he  writes:  defined  as  believing  in  something  which  you 

"  The  one  hope  for  the  future  of  America  as  a  know   is   not   true.    This   is   not   necessarily 

great  nation  and  the  one  to  which  *  white '  corrupt ;  its  fundamental  end  is  respectable — 

America  clings  desperately  is  that,  in  defiance  to  help  'Americanize'  the  nation.     The  foreign 

of  the  laws  of  heredity,  it  may  be  possible  some  observer  is  amazed,  simply  because  he  does  not 

I  •  day  to  Americanize,  if  not  the  foreign-born  realize  the  dire  necessity  which  impels  it. 

themselves,    at    least    their   children.     White  "  If  England  could  only  realize  it,  it  is  pre- 

.  America  has  thrown  itself  with  pathetic  energy  cisely  when  America  seems  most  blatant  and 
into  this  crusade.  There  are  a  thousand  most  Anglophobe  that  she  most  needs  our 
agencies  of  one  kind  and  another  for  Ameri-  sympathy  and  patience.  When  a  man  is  in 
canizing  these  new  .Americans;  if  it  were  pos-  danger  of  sinking  in  a  bog  of  green  slime  you  do 
sible,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  done,  not  expect  any  very  exact  nicety  in  his  be- 
Hence  arises  the  curious  paradox  that  America  havior.  Just  at  present  America  seems  very 
is  at  once  the  most  idealist  and  the  most  basely  Anglophobe;  it  is  only  because  she  is  faced 
material  community  in  the  modern  world.  The  with  the  necessity  of  so  managing  her  foreign- 
preacher,  the  writer,  the  educationalist  con-  born  citizens  that  they  shall  elect  a  President 

_    tinually  assert  the  noblest  ideals  and  do  their  who  shall  not  too  scandalously  outrage  the 

"    best  to  teach  them  by  example  as  well  as  pre-  traditions  of  Washington  and  Lincoln — great 

cept.     You  will  find  some  of  the  noblest  men  men  of  a  time  when  the  'scum'  was  still  in  its 

iand  women  in  America  that  are  to  be  found  native  marches.    We  in   England   should   be 

anywhere  in  the  world;  if  you  judge  only  by  very  tolerant  of  and  very  sorry  for  them.   Long 

them,  their  works,  and  their  lives,  you  might  centuries  ago,  before  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman 

well  believe  that  America  is  indeed  all  that  it  and  the  Dane  and  the  Celt  had  been  beaten 

claims  to  be  as  a  leader  of  world-betterment,  into  one  people,  we  must  have  had  a  similar 

Unfortunately,  they  are  in  the  smallest  of  mi-  problem  to  face.     Even  then  we  did  not  have 

norities;  their  voices  reach  few  ears — and  they  to  include  the  ghettoes  of  Lithuania,  the  slums 

are  mostly  deaf  through  lack  of  understanding  of  Naples,  the  kraals  of  West  Africa,  and  the 

or  plain  prejudice;  more  and  more  the  foreign-  gutters  of  Stamboul  in  our  calculations." 
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The  Personal  Stories  of  an  Italian  and  a  Hungarian 

Much  is  being  written  by  Americans  about  what  Americans  should  do  to  make  Americans  of 
the  foreigners  who  come  to  live  among  us.  Little  is  known  of  what  the  foreigners  themselves  think  an 
American  is  or  ought  to  be.  These  articles  help  to  give  the  foreigner's  point  of  view  —  what  he 
came  to  America  to  find,  and  what  he  found  after  he  got  here.  His  picture  is  not  quite  the  picture 
the  American  usually  has  of  the  question.  It  may  help  to  make  our  work  of  Americanization 
more  practical. — The  Editors. 

AMERICA  AS  A  PLACE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

By  STEFANO  MIELE 

IF  I  am  to  be  frank,  then  I  shall  say  that  I  to  become  a  lawyer  cannot  begin  by  washing 

left  Italy  and  came  to  America  for  the  dishes:  the  lines  separating  one  class  of  society 

sole  purpose  of  making  money.     Neither  from  another  are  too  rigid  for  that, 

the  laws  of  Italy  nor  the  laws  of  America,  What   made  me  decide  to  go  to  America 

neither  the  government  of  the  one  nor  the  was    the    "Americans/*     In    Italy,   they  call 

government  of  the  other,  influenced  me  in  any  in    jest    the    returned     immigrant    from    the 

way.     I    suffered  no  political    oppression    in  United  States  ''an  American."     The  minute 

Italy.     I  was  not  seeking  political  ideals:  as  a  you  see  him,  you  can  tell  him.     He  smokes 

matter  of  fact,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  those  an     American     pipe,     he     wears     American 

of  my  native  land.     If  I  could  have  worked  shoes,  a  cap,  American  clothes.     He  has  new 

my  way  up  in  my  chosen  profession  in  Italy,  I  ideas.     But  the  great  change  in  him  is  that  he 

would   have   stayed   in    Italy.     But    repeated  has  money — more  money  than  he  ever  had  be- 

efforts  showed  me  that  I  could  not.     America  fore,  more  money  than  his  old  neighbors  have, 

was  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  so  I  came,  in-  He  is  an  advertisement  that  there  is  prosperity 

tending  to  make  money  and  then  return  to  for  the  stranger  in  America. 

Italy.     Thisis  true  of  most  Italian  emigrants  to  I  was  about  twenty  years  old  when  I  first 

America.  thought  of  going  to  America.     But  it  is  not  so 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  Baiano,  a  village  in  easy  to  leave  one's  native  land:  it  was  not  until 

the  hills,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Naples.     My  three  years  later  that    I    said  good-by  to  my 

folks  were  of  the  middle  class;  and  like  most  father  and  mother  and  our  neighbors.     I  did 

Italians  above   the  peasant  class,  they   were  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  was  for  the  last 

willing  to  spend  money  to  educate  their  chil-  time — 1  was  only  going  to  America  to  make 

dren.     Each  family  is  ambitious  that  its  sons  money  and  then  return  to  Baiano  and  the  old 

shall  be  professional  men,  each  desires  to  have  folks. 

a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  a  priest.  I  was  to  be  a  My  father  gave  me  a  little  money  so  that  I 
lawyer.  I  was  sent  to  school,  and  then  to  college,  could  buy  a  second-class  ticket.  But  I  was 
I  wanted  to  find  a  place  of  employment  that  young;  I  was  starting  on  my  first  big  adven- 
would  give  me  a  means  of  support  and  an  op-  ture;  and — in  Naples  my  money  went,  this 
portunity  to  study.  There  was  no  place  way,  that  way — I  came  in  the  steerage.  It 
of  that  kind  in  my  village;  I  went  to  Naples  and  was  no  great  hardship.  My  fellow-passengers 
looked;  I  went  to  Rome.  Nothing!  So  I  were  Italians,  most  of  them  laborers,  men  used 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  America,  the  land  of  to  hard  work.  They  were  very  happy — laugh- 
opportunity.  I  said  to  myself:  "I  will  shovel  ing,  singing,  playing — full  of  dreams,  ambitions, 
coal,  I  will  wash  dishes,  I  will  do  anything  to  Then  came  Ellis  Island! 
get  up,  to  get  my  chance."  A  man  who  has  Everyone  crowded — discomfort — lice — ^dirt — 
ambitions  cannot  do  those  things  in  Italy,  harshness — the  officers  shouting  ''come  here," 
There  society  is  different.     A  man  who  wants  "go   there,"    as    though    they    were   driving 
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animals.     And  then  the  uncertain   period  of  some  one  else.     They  had  no  independence,  no 

detention — sometimes  a  week,  sometimes  two,  individuality.     Another  discovery  was  that  the 

three,  or  even  four  weeks — it  is  as  though  a  Italians  with  most  political  influence  were  men 

man  were  in  prison.     Ellis  Island  does  not  give  of  low  morality,  of  low  type.   Then  I  discovered 

the   immigrant  a  good  first  lesson  in   Amer-  the   reason:   the  politicians   needed   repeaters 

icanization.  and  guerillas,  and  that  was  why  "the  boss  had 

America  wants  the  immigrant  as  a  worker;  to  be  seen"  through  a  saloon-  or  dive-keeper, 
but  does  it  make  any  effort  to  direct  him,  to  A  thing  that  seemed  very  strange  was  the 
distribute  him  to  the  places  where  workers  are  way  the  American  newspapers  magnified  crime 
needed?  No;  it  leaves  the  immigrant  to  go  in  Italian  districts,  how  they  made  sensational 
here,  there,  any  place.  If  the  immigrant  were  stories  out  of  what  were  really  little  happen- 
a  horse  instead  of  a  human  being,  America  ings,  how  they  gave  the  Italians  as  a  people  a 
would  be  more  careful  of  him;  if  it  loses  a  horse  character  for  criminality  and  violence.  No 
it  feels  it  loses  something,  if  it  loses  an  im-  less  strange  was  the  way  the  Italian  newspapers 
migrant  it  feels  it  loses  nothing.  At  any  answered  the  American  press.  They  were  both 
rate,  that  is  the  way  it  seems  to  the  immigrant;  building  up  a  barrier  of  prejudice.  If  1  were  to 
and  it  strengthens  his  natural  disposition  to  judge  America  through  the  American  news- 
settle  among  people  of  his  own  race.  papers,  I  would  not  have  become  an  American 

A  man  needs  to  be  a  fighter  to  come  to  citizen;  or  if  1  could  know  America  only  through 

America   without   friends.     I    was   more    for-  the  Italian-American  newspapers  I  would  say 

tunate  than  many:  I  had  a  brother  in  America,  that  the  Americans  are  our  enemies. 

He  worked  in  a  private  bank.   He  met  me  when  It  must  be  frankly  admitted,  however,  that 

I  landed  and  took  me  to  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  there  is  a  change  in  the  second  generation,  a 

I  looked  for  a  job  for  about  a  month.     I  tried  change  that  is  too  frequently  not  for  the  better. 

to  get  work  on  the  Italian  newspapers;  I  tried  As  I  have  said,  the  majority  of  Italian  immi- 

to  get  work  in  a  law  office.     Finally  a  friend  grants  come  from  the  rural  districts  of  Italy, 

took  me  to  a  Jewish  law  office,   and    I   was  and  because  there  is  no  policy  of  distribution, 

employed — I    was    to    get    25    per    cent,    of  most  of  them  settle  in  the  big  cities.     They 

the  fees  from  any  clients  that  I  brought  in.     I  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the  situation  pre- 

stayed  there  two  months  and  got  $5.     Three  sented  in  a  big  industrial  centre.     They  think 

months  after  I  arrived  in  New  York,  I  was  given  to  apply  the  same  principle  in  bringing  up 

the  kind  of  a  place  that  I  had  looked  for  in  vain  children  that  had   been  applied   in   the  little 

in  my  native  land — one  that  would  enable  me  village  or  on  the  farm  in  Italy.     They  let  the 

to  support  myself  and  study  my  chosen  profes-  children  run  loose.     And  in  the  streets  of  the 

sion.     I  was  given  a  place  on  an  Italian  reli-  crowded  tenement  districts    the    children  see 

gious  newspaper.     I  worked  from  eight  in  the  graft,     pocketpicking,      street-walking,     easy 

morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  and  attended  money  here,  easy  money  there,  they  see  the 

the  night  course  of  the  New  York  Law  School,  chance  to  make  money  without  working.  The 

It  was  about  August  when  I  landed  in  Amer-  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  distributing  the  newly 

ica,  and  already  there  was  election  talk.     (It  arrived  immigrants. 

was  the  year  McClellan  ran  for  Mayor.)  I  Most  of  what  I  have  said  has  been  of  the 
met  some  of  the  Italian-American  politicians,  faults  of  America.  I  have  spoken  of  them  be- 
lt is  said  that  1  have  a  gift  for  oratory.  The  cause  they  are  things  that  hold  back  American- 
politicians  asked  what  would  be  my  price  to  ization. 

talk  in  the  Italian  sections  of  the  city.     I  said  America  has  been  good  to  me.     I  have  pros- 

that  I  did  not  want  anything.     1  made  speeches  pered  here  as  I  could  not  have  prospered  in 

for  McClellan,  and  I  have  made  speeches  in  Italy.     1  came  to  make  money  and  return;  I 

every  campaign  since.  have  made  money  and  stayed.     A  little  more 

That  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  struck  than  five  years  after  1  had  landed  at  Ellis  Island 
me  in  America — that  everyone  working  in  I  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  I  have 
politics  was  working  for  his  own  pocket.  An-  already  had  greater  success  than  I  dreamed, 
other  thing  that  also  amazed  me  was  that  most  when  I  left  Italy,  that  I  should  have.  And  I 
of  the  men  elected  to  an  office  in  which  they  look  forward  to  still  greater  success.  For  me, 
are  supposed  to  deliberate  and  legislate,  were  in  America  has  proved  itself  and  promises  to  con- 
reality   only   figureheads   taking  orders   from  tinuetoproveitself  the  land  of  opportunity,  but 
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I  have  not  forgotten  Italy — it  is  foolish  to 
tell  any  ItaHan  to  forget  Italy.  I  say  Italy; 
but  for  me,  as  for  the  others,  Italy  is  the  little 
village  where  I  was  raised — the  little  hills,  the 
little  church,  the  little  garden,  the  little  celebra- 
tions. I  am  forty  years  old,  but  Christmas 
and  Easter  never  come  around  but  what  I  want 
to  return  to  Baiano.  In  my  mind  I  become 
a  little  child  again.  But  I  know  enough  to 
realize  that  I  see  all  those  old  scenes  from  a 
distance  and  with  the  eye  of  childhood. 

But  even  if  I  wanted  to  return  to  Italy,  my 
children  would  not  let  me.  America  is  their 
country.  My  father  is  dead.  I  have  brought 
my  mother  here.  When  an  Italian  brings  his 
parents  to  America,  he  is  here  to  stay. 

America  is  a  wonderful  nation.  But  we 
make  a  mistake  if  we  assume  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  the.  perfect  human  being.  He  has 
splendid  qualities  but  he  also  has  faults.     The 


same  thing  is  true  of  the  Latins.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  preeminently  a  business  man,  an 
executive,  an  organizer,  energetic,  dogged.  But 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon's  civilization  the  Latin 
finds  a  lack  of  the  things  that  go  to  make  life 
worth  living.  I  remember  the  returned  Ital- 
ians, the  "Americans,"  that  I  used  to  see  at 
Baiano:  they  had  made  money  in  America  and 
were  prosperous  and  independent,  but  they  had 
also  lost  something — a  certain  light-hearted- 
ness,  a  joy  in  the  little  things — the  old  jests  no 
longer  made  them  laugh.  The  Latin  has  the 
artistic,  the  emotional  temperament,  a  gift  for 
making  little  things  put  sunshine  into  life,  a 
gift  for  the  social  graces.  If  the  Latin  could 
get  the  qualities  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  has,  and 
give  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  those  that  he  lacks — 
if  all  the  nationalities  that  make  up  America 
could  participate  in  this  give-and-take  process 
— then  we  would  have  a  real  Americanization. 


FROM  HUNGARIAN  BANKER 
TO  AMERICAN  PASTRY  MERCHANT 

By  BERTALAN  BARNA 


IN  JUNE,  191 3,  I  was  living  in  Budapest, 
a  subject  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy. So  far  as  the  government  was 
concerned,  I  was  a  contented  subject: 
I  had  no  quarrel  with  the  laws;  I  was 
satisfied  with  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  was  content  to  live  and  die  a  Magyar 
subject  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  In  less 
than  three  months  I  was  living  in  New 
York,  I  had  taken  out  my  "first  papers,"  and 
was  resolved  to  become  and  remain  an  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

It  was  economic  and  social  conditions  that 
wrought  the  change. 

I  held  a  good  position  in  a  bank  in  Budapest. 
Every  morning  I  was  driven  to  my  work  in  a 
fiakker,  and  every  afternoon  1  was  driven  to  my 
home.  1  mention  that  fiakker  because  it  can 
be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  old  life  in  Budapest, 
just  as  the  5  cent  subway  ride  to  business  can  be 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  life  in  New  York.  In 
Budapest,  it  was  easy,  gay,  frivolous;  almost 
every  one  who  made  a  pretense  to  what  we 
called  "living,"  spent  more  than  he  earned. 
1  do  not  want  to  forget  the  good  things  in  the 
old  life — Magyar  hospitality  was  open- 
handed,  warm,  fine;  but  financially,  Magyar 
social  life  was  built  on  straw — almost  all  were 


living  beyond  their  incomes.  If  a  family  tried 
to  reduce  its  expenses,  to  live  truthfully,  it 
lost  caste. 

It  was  in  this  June,  191 3,  that  the  bank  in 
which  I  held  a  position  changed  its  president. 
The  old  president  had  been  a  good  friend  to  me, 
and  I  wanted  to  remain  his  friend;  but  the 
officers  said  to  me:  "He  is  now  our  business 
enemy;  you  no  longer  can  go  to  see  him."  I 
answered:  "I  work  faithfully  for  you;  but  who 
my  friend  is  is  my  own  business."  The 
officers  said:  "No,  that  is  not  true."  So  I 
resigned  my  position. 

And  now  it  was  that  I  first  thought:  "  I  shall 
go   to   America!" 

I  did  not  know  much  about  America.  What 
I  had  read  made  me  think  that  it  was  a  very 
cold  country  where  the  people  always  wore 
fur  coats.  And  because  it  was  a  new  country, 
I  thought  it  would  be  crude,  undeveloped. 
But  I  had  also  heard  that  it  was  rich  and  big, 
that  it  had  big  railroads,  big  factories;  I  had 
seen  pictures  of  its  "skyscrapers."  All  these 
things  made  me  think  that  America  was  the 
place  to  look  for  a  business  opportunity.  But 
there  was  something  else — the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica: I  had  heard  that  in  America  a  man  could 
start   as   a   boot-black,    as   a   street-sweeper. 
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could  start  in  the  lowest  position,  and,  if  he  had  We  were  not  sorry  to  leave  Budapest;  our 

the  ability,  could  work  his  way  up  to  the  high-  minds  were  occupied  with   new   hopes,   new 

est,  that  it  is  not  where  a  man  starts  but  his  responsibilities.    On  our  journey  to  America, 

ability  that  counts.     I  had  heard  that  it  was  a  we  had  only  one  real  worry:  "  How  will  we  have 

wonderful  country  for  the  man  who  wants  to  a  bath?"     In   Budapest  only  the  well-to-do 

work,  that  every  willing  worker  gets  a  chance  have  baths  in  their  homes.     In  New  York  we 

to    work,     an     opportunity    to    develop    his  would  be  poor  people  living  among  poor  people, 

ability;  that  the  smallest  man,  if  he  has  it  in  We  never  dreamed  that  in  the  cities  of  America 

him,  can  grow  to  be  among  the  biggest.     I  almost  everyone  has  a  bathroom  in  his  home, 

believed   that   this  was   really   the   spirit   of  It  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  land  at  Ellis  I s- 

America,  because  I  had  seen  returned  Magyars,  land.    The  immigration  officials  came  on  board 

laborers,  men  who  had  worked  in  the  steel  and  passed  us.    They  were  very  courteous,  and 

mills  of  America;  and  I  had  seen  that  a  great  so  too  were  the  customs  officials  on  the  dock, 

change  had  taken  place  in  them  so  that  they  My  first  impression  of  Americans  was  that 

stood  out  from  among  their  old  neighbors,  they  were  courteous,  very  ready  to  help  the 

It  was  that  they  had  an  independence  in  their  stranger.     My    first    impression    of    America 

bearing — no  more  taking  off  of  their  hats  and  was  surprise  at  its  development:  I  had  come  to 

servile  bowing  of  the   shoulders  when  they  a  young  country,  but  in  its  development  it 

passed  in  the  streets  someone  of  higher  social  was  like  an  old  country.     I   think  it  would 

station,  but  the  manner  of  one  man  to  another,  amaze  Americans  if  they  knew  what  Europeans 

I  went  home  and  said  to  my  wife:  "  Listen,  expect  to  find  when  they  land  in  New  York, 
dear.  I  am  going  to  America.  I  will  try  it  for  Through  recommendations  that  1  had  got  on 
a  year.  If  1  succeed  then  I  shall  send  for  you  the  ship,  I  got  a  little  apartment  on  the  west 
and  the  child."  (1  have  a  boy  who  was  then  side  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  next  day  was 
three  years  old.)  "If  1  do  not  succeed  then  Sunday,  and  I  got  a  little  chart  and  rode  up  and 
I  shall  return."  down  on  the  elevated  railways  and  in  the  sub- 
After  one  night  my  wife  said:  "You  speak  no  ways,  so  that  I  would  know  something  of  our 
English;  you  have  no  friends  in  America:  it  new  city.  Monday,  I  went  to  a  furniture 
will  be  very  hard  for  you  to  make  a  living.  If  store  that  I  had  seen  from  the  window  of  the 
you  leave  me  here,  you  will  have  to  support  train  on  the  elevated  railway,  and  spent  $107 
this  home  and  also  pay  for  a  home  for  yourself  for  furniture  and  things  for  housekeeping.  On 
somewhere  in  America.  It  will  be  easier  if  I  the  way  home  I  bought  a  chicken.  I  remember 
go  with  you  and  make  a  home  for  you."  how  difficult  it  was  for  us  to  ascertain  how  to 
To  this  I  objected:  "But  we  shall  have  to.  open  the  chicken;  but  I  helped  my  wife,  and 
live  very  economically  in  America.  You  we  had  our  first  dinner  in  our  American  home, 
would  have  to  cook  and  you  do  not  know  how."  Besides  Hungarian,  I  spoke  Slavic,  French, 
(We  had  three  servants  in  our  home  in  Buda-  and  German.  In  going  around  the  city,  the 
pest.)  German  helped  me,  but  not  always.  Even 
"  You  will  have  to  learn  to  do  many  things  when  I  could  not  make  myself  understood,  I 
that  you  never  had  to  do  before.  I  too  can  do  found  the  Americans  more  friendly,  more  open 
the  same.     It  is  better  that  we  go  together."  than  are  the  people  of  my  native  land. 

We  sold  our  furniture.     We  did  not  want  to  To  some  of  the  people  in  the  house  where  I 

let  it  go  into  the  hands  of  dealers:  that  would  had  my  apartment,  I  said:  "  I  want  to  get  work 

be  too  hard.     We  wanted  friends  to  have  it;  to  do."     And  they  said:  "What  can  you  do?" 

and  even  though  they  could  not  pay  us  until  "  I  am  willing  to  do  anything,"  1  replied.     "  I 

some  months  after  we  arrived  in  America,  we  will  sweep  the  streets  if  it  is  necessary  to  begin 

sold  it  to  them.  .so."    "  But  you  can  not  become  a  street  sweeper 

In  July,  19 1 3,  with  my  wife  and  three-year  unless  you  have  made  the  declaration  that  you 

old  boy,  I  left  Budapest,  bound  for  New  York,  intend  to  become  an  American  citizen,"  they 

We  had  lots  of  clothing  and  all  of  this  we  took  told  me.     So  the  next  day  I  went  down  and 

with  us:  that  was  one  thing  that  we  would  not  made  the  necessary  declaration. 

have   to  spend   any  money  for  until   many  Then   some   one   told   me   that   because    I 

months  after  our  arrival  in  America.     After  spoke  French  and  German  he  could  get  me  a 

paying  for  second-class  passage,    I    had  just  job  as  "omnibus"  in  a  hotel  at  Long  Beach. 

j526o  left.  AH  day  I  carried  off  soiled  dishes,  set  tables, 


2o8  Bertalan  Barna 

put  on   ice-water,   bread,   and  butter.     That  one  with  a  French  or  a  Gepman  name:  I  speak 

night  I  got  $3  as  wages,  and  I  had  got  $2  tips  those  languages  and  I  knew  that  it  was  in  such 

from  the  waiters  that  I  had  helped — $5  for  the  an  office  that  I  could  be  of  use.     1  picked  out 

day.     When  I  got  home  to  my  wife,  I  waved  a  broker  and  went   to   see  him.     He  asked: 

the  monev:  " Voila!  money  the  first  day!"  "What  can  you  do?"     I  answered:  "To  speak 

Now  see  what  it  is  to  live  in  America:  within  quick;  if  I  make  you  a  dollar,  will  you  let  me 
three  weeks  after  I  land — an  immigrant  with-  have  a  few  cents  of  it?"  "All  right,"  he  re- 
out  friends,  almost  without  money — I  decide  plied,  "start  to-morrow."  The  first  week 
that  I  shall  become  my  own  boss.  When  I  I  brought  him  business  so  that  he  said  I  should 
was  in  Budapest,  1  was  interested  in  a  company  have  a  salary  of  J20;  the  next  week  I  brought 
that  manufactured  an  embrocation  that  was  still  more  so  that  he  said  my  salary  should  be 
very  popular  throughout  Hungary.  I  knew  raised  to  $35;  the  third  week  it  was  raised  to 
the  formula.  1  decided  to  make  this  embroca-  ^50;  the  fourth  week,  to  S80;  and  he  kept  me 
tion  and  market  it  among  the  Hungarians  in  at  S80  a  week  for  the  nine  and  a  half  months 
America.     I    stopped    being    an    "omnibus";  that  I  was  with  him. 

at  night  I  manufactured  the  medicine  in  m>'  I    solicited   brokerage  business  among  my 

apartment;  and   in  the  day   I   peddled   it  to  friends  and   all  my  friends  were  Americans. 

Hungarian  grocery  and  other  Hungarian  places.  Since  coming  here,  I  never  sought  Hungarians 

We  paid  $26  a  month  for  rent;  my  wife  in  a  social  way.     Ever  since  I  landed  I  wanted 

spent  $4.50  a  week  for  food;  we  had  plenty  to  become  a  real  American,  and  the  only  way  for 

of  clothes  that  we  had  brought  with  us  from  an  immigrant  to  become  a  real  American  is  to 

Budapest;    I   worked  on  an   average  twenty  have  as  much  contact  as  possible  with  Amer- 

hours  a  day.  icans.     There  should  be  no  "Little  Hungary," 

Within  three  months  I  took  a  partner.     He  no  "Little  Italy,"  nor  other  colonies  of  that 

stayed  in  New  York  and  manufactured  the  kind  in  America. 

embrocation  while  1  traveled  as  a  salesman.    I  In  the  course  of  the  World  War,  business  in 

traveled  for  a  year  and  went  through  sixteen  Wall  Street  became  bad.     I  gave  up  my  place 

states.     It    was   an   experience   that   brought  in  the  brokerage  office.     My  wife  and  I  thought 

me  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  American  spirit  and  of  many  things — of  a  mushroom  farm — of  a 

taught  me  to  love  America  better  and  better,  regular  farm — then,  after  many  hesitations,  we 

It  is  the  place  where  there  is  the  fair  chance  and  decided  to  embark  in  a  French  pastry  shop, 

the    free    spirit.     Comparing    the    laborer    in  We  opened  our  shop  in  January,    1916.     In 

America  with  the  laborer  in  Europe,  the  one  in  August,  1917,  we  opened  a  second  shop,  in  an 

America  lives  a  thousand  per  cent,  better  and  expensive  residential  quarter.     In  March,  19 18, 

gets  a  thousand   per  cent,  better  treatment,  we  opened  a  third  shop,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  in 

Here  it  is  just  one  man  to  another.  the  shopping  district.     We  have  tried  to  deal 

I  was  never  lonesome  for  Hungary — never  honestly,  to  give  people  their  money's  worth; 
for  a  minute.  I  had  become  like  a  man  turned  and  if  you  do  that,  America  pays  you  well, 
inside-out.  In  Budapest  life  is  gay  and  light  I  got  my  final  naturalization  papers  as  soon 
and  frivolous;  people  live  too  much  for  the  as  the  law  permitted.  I  had  been  an  officer  in 
moment.  In  America  you  look  with  more  an  artillery  regiment  in  my  native  land,  but  I 
serious  eyes.  Life  is  truer  here.  The  biggest  am  proud  that  it  was  a  Hungarian-American 
secret  of  this  truer  life  is  two  little  words — Mr.  who  fired  the  first  American  gun  in  the  World 
and  Mrs.  It  is  not  count  and  prince  and  War,  that  no  Hungarian  put  a  stain  on  his 
duchess,  but  just  Mr.  and  Mrs. — those  two  allegiance  during  the  struggle, 
simple  titles  cover  everything,  do  for  every-  After  the  war  was  over,  I  started  a  move- 
body.  It  makes  you  feel  much  nearer,  one  .  ment  to  feed  the  starving  children  of  Hungary, 
man  to  another,  than  when  there  are  a  dozen  We  fed  over  a  hundred  thousand  for  nine 
different  ranks  and  you  have  to  bow  and  salute  months.  We  are  now  shipping  thirty  thousand 
each  rank  just  so.  cases  amounting  in  value  to  about  four  million 

Then  I  sold  out  to  my  partner  for  J  1,500.  dollars,   from   individuals   in   America   to   in- 

I  said  to  my  wife:  "Now  we  are  not  worried  dividuals  in  Hungary.     If  my  old  compatriots 

for  money:  I  will  look  for  a  better  place."  are  in  need,  I  will  give  them  all  the  aid  I  can 

I  took  the  business  telephone  directory  and  but  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  be  an  American 

I  went  through  the  list  of  brokers,  looking  for  citizen. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


ONE  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
I  international  situation  is  the  im- 
I  proved  outlook  in  Mexico.  So 
far  as  elections  are  at  all  possible 
in  that  disorganized  and  dis- 
tracted country,  the  new  President  may  be 
accepted  as  a  constitutionally  chosen  head  of 
the  nation.  In  his  inauguration  the  constitu- 
tional forms  were  at  least  observed.  More  im- 
portant still,  the  Mexican  Republic  seems 
more  orderly  than  at  any  time  since  Diaz; 
the  many  warring  clans,  so  far  as  external 
symptoms  may  be  trusted,  are  more  quiescent; 
certainly  the  Mexican  masses  are  wearied  with 
insurrection  and  bandit  government,  and  it  is 
probably  this  weariness,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  which  accounts  for  President  Obregon's 
undisputed  accession.  Even  if  a  friendlier 
popular  feeling  toward  the  United  States  does 
not  prevail,  at  least  the  official  attitude  has 
become  more  rational.  The  new  Mexican  Ad- 
ministration clearly  desires  American  friendship 
and  the  cooperation  of  American  statesmen  and 
American  financiers  in  the  difficult  tasks  that 
await  them. 

This  cooperation  should  be  freely  granted. 
The  only  feeling  Americans  can  properly 
cherish  toward  Mexico  is  one  of  friendship  and 
sympathy.  The  highest  hopes  entertained 
toward  out  southern  neighbor  are  that  she  may 
be  promptly  restored  to  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. The  United  States  is  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  its  northern  frontier;  it  would  be 
only  too  glad  if  the  Rio  Grande  should  also 
become  a  lasting  monument  to  peaceful  inter- 
course and  cordiality. 


The  work  which  lies  before  the  new  Mexican 
Administration  is  a  fundamental  one.  The 
foundations  of  democracy  do  not  exist  in  Mex- 
ico at  the  present  time.  There  can  be  no 
democracy  without  popular  education,  and  90 
per  cent,  of  the  Mexican  population  is  illiterate. 
The  United  States  has  demonstrated,  in  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  that  protection  from  pre- 
ventable disease  is  also  indispensable  to  an 
efficient  and  orderly  society.  In  Mexico  sani- 
tation is  practically  unknown.  The  coopera- 
tion of  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
teaching  the  Mexican  peon  the  most  profitable 
cultivation  of  his  soil,  would  also  contribute 
greatly  to  the  creation  of  a  modern  republic. 
The  amount  of  work  which  remains  to  be  done 
in  highway  building,  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  transportation,  in  the  development  of 
Mexico's  resources,  is  also  without  end. 
These  things,  not  banditry,  revolution,  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  masses  by  a  privileged 
minority,  constitute  the  fundamentals  of  a  state. 

In  view  of  the  last  ten  year's  history  in  Mex- 
ico, an  attitude  of  suspended  judgment  seems 
to  be  the  most  friendly  one  at  present.  The 
new  Mexican  Administration  may  not  last  a 
month;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  develop  real 
power  and  permanency.  All  Americans  be- 
lieve that  it  should  certainly  be  given  a  chance. 
No  impediments  should  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  this  latest  attempt  of  Mexico  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation.  If  it  succeeds,  no  nation 
will  rejoice  more  heartily  than  our  own;  if  it 
fails,  then  our  new  Administration  will  find  it- 
self face  to  face  with  one  of  its  most  difficult 
problems. 


J.  C  NICHOLS 

Whose  practical  ideas  on  real  estate  development  have  given  Kansas  City  a  highly  successful  residential  district, 
in  which  beautiful  surroundings  and  stable  property  values  have  resulted  in  prosperous  and  contented  citizens 

[See  page  289] 
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this  corporation  is  to  have  one  hundred  million  dollars  capital  subscribed  by  the  banks  and  business  interests 
of  the  country  and  will  be  authorized  to  sell  one  billion  dollars  of  debentures  to  the  public,  backed  by 

the  obligations  of  foreign  buyers  of  our  goods 
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Representative  in  Pekin  of  the  American  banking  group  which  represents  America  in  the  Chinese  Consor- 
tium. Mr.  Stevens  was  formerly  a  Michigan  attorney,  and  secured  his  banking  experience  while  associated 
with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  "I  accepted  the  post  of  representative  in  Pekin  of  the  American  group,"  said 
Mr.  Stevens,  "because  of  the  opportunity  it  will  give  me  of  taking  an  important  part  in  achieving  the  great 
ends  in  view,  which  mean  much  to  China  and  the  world  in  general" 
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The  March  of  Events                                               217 

The  Example  of  McKinley  dramatic  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  the  sud- 
den sense  of  new  responsibility  which  this 
THE  most  important  political  event  fac-  entailed  and  the  traditions  of  the  office  trans- 
ing  the  American  people  at  the  present  formed  him  into  a  new  man.  No  President 
time  is  the  selection  of  the  new  Presi-  ever  showed  a  more  high-minded  and  unselfish 
dential  Cabinet.  This  is  not  only  a  critical  devotion  to  duty,  or  occupied  the  post  with 
matter  for  the  United  States  but  for  the  world  greater  personal  dignity;  it  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
as  well.  The  announcement  is  important  ties  of  American  political  history  that  the  man 
not  only  because  it  will  indicate  the  political  whose  name  had  previously  signified  little  ex- 
leadership  which  will  direct  the  country  for  cept  spoils  politics  should  himself  have  done 
the  next  four  years,  but  also  the  names  which  so  much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  present 
Mr.    Harding  selects  will   portray  the  spirit  reformed  civil  service. 

which  will  control  his  Administration.  It  Senator  Harding's  political  career  can  hardly 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that,  upon  that  all-  be  compared  with  Arthur's;  the  example  which 
important  point,  the  public  mind  is  now  very  it  chiefly  suggests  is  that  of  President  McKin- 
much  at  sea.  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Harding's  ley.  He  has  all  of  President  iVIcKinley's  per- 
political  past  and  in  his  political  associates  to  sonal  good-nature,  all  of  his  childlike  faith  in 
furnish  grounds  for  popular  misgivings;  at  the  the  Republican  Party  as  the  one  indispensable 
same  time  there  is  a  note  of  earnestness  and  instrument  of  political  salvation,  and,  at  the 
sincerity  about  the  man  which  justifies  an  op-  same  time,  all  McKinley's  real  sincerity  and 
timistic  attitude.  The  worst  that  can  justly  honesty  of  purpose.  The  cry  "back  to  Mc- 
be  said  about  the  President-elect  is  that  he  Kinley,"  however,  is  not  one  which  is  in  all 
has  been  a  Republican  politician  of  a  somewhat  respects  reassuring.  It  suggests  too  much  the 
old-fashioned  type — the  type  which  regards  the  dominance  of  money  in  politics  and  the  use  of 
discriminating  distribution  of  offices  as  an  government  too  extensively  for  the  promo- 
important  act  of  statesmanship,  the  protec-  tion  of  private  interest.  But  there  are  certain 
tion  of  American  industry  as  the  beginning  indications  that  the  Republican  Party  under 
and  the  end  of  enlightened  public  policy,  the  Harding  has  advanced  considerably  beyond  the 
safeguarding  of  "privilege"  as  one  of  the  chief  Republican  organization  under  McKinley. 
functions  of  the  state,  and  a  truculent  and  nar-  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  Senator 
row  patriotism  as  the  supremest  wisdom  in  Harding  is  untrammeled  by  any  Mark  Hanna. 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries.  Nothing  That  certain  sinister  forces  promoted  the 
could  be  more  calamitous  at  this  crisis  than  Harding  candidacy  at  Ch'cago  is  true,  but  that 
the  resuscitation  of  "standpattism"  as  the  key-  proceeding  was  somethin.^  quite  different  from 
note  of  American  public  life.  Mr.  Harding's  the  campaign  which  Hanna  waged  for  McKin- 
choice  of  his  Cabinet  will  show  whether  this  ley.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Hanna 
apprehension  has  any  ground  in  fact  or  whether  started  out  to  renominate  McKinley  by  the 
the  nation  has  indeed  elected  an  Administration  brute  power  of  money  and  business  organiza- 
which  is  worthy  of  its  new  and  splendid  future,  tion,  that  his  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
American  political  history  disclcsrf.  that  a  States  corrupted  the  press  and  politicians, 
man  with  a  politician's  past  is  not  necessarily  that,  after  the  nomination  was  secured  in  this 
handicapped  when  placed  in  high  position;  that,  fashion — and  significantly  secured  on  the  first 
on  the  contrary,  such  an  eminently  practical  ballot — Hanna  proceeded  to  elect  his  candidate 
experience  may  prove  to  be  a  positive  asset,  by  similar  methods.  The  issue  of  the  cam- 
It  would  be  easy  to  mention  many  men  who,  paign  of  1896  would  unquestionably  have  put 
with  this  apparently  disqualifying  background,  any  anti-Bryan  man  in  the  Presidency  under 
have  yet  developed  into  conscientious  public  any  circumstances;  yet  the  Republican  expen- 
servants.  Certainly  no  American  President  ditures  in  that  year,  for  which  there  are  vary- 
had  a  more  unsavory  political  past  than  Chester  ing  estimates,  constituted  one  of  the  greatest 
A.  Arthur;  as  Collector  of  Customs  of  New  scandals  in  American  politics.  The  recent 
York  he  had  prostituted  the  office  to  spoils  publication  of  Republican  campaign  expenses 
politics  of  a  particularly  low  order;  and,  as  shows  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
Vice-President,  he  had  joined  hands  with  Ros-  twenty-five  years.  It  contains  no  contribu- 
coe  Conkling  in  a  most  vicious  factional  as-  tions  from  corporations;  practically  no  con- 
sault  upon  President  Garfield.     But  Arthur's  tributions  have  exceeded  $1,000;  and  the  total 
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sum  raised  apparently  falls  far  below  the  time  when  his  mind  was  failing,  for  Secretary 
$5,000,000  which  was  regarded  as  necessary  for  of  State,  and  of  Russell  A.  Alger  for  Secretary 
national  and  state  purposes.  This  exhibit  of  War — were  not  mistakes  of  judgment;  they 
shows  improvement  of  a  fundamental  kind,  were  concessions  to  politics  for  which  the 
In  the  great  sweep  of  progress  it  is  only  changes  Hanna  association  was  solely  responsible.  For 
Hke  this  that  really  count;  the  fact  that  money  the  larger  part,  President  McKinley's  Cabinet 
has  lost  its  position  as  an  important  influence  appointments  mark  him  as  a  splendid  judge  of 
in  our  public  life,  that  Presidents  and  Governors  men.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  tha.t  he 
and  Senators  are  chosen  by  an  electorate  acting  made  John  Hay  Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  Root 
on  its  own  convictions,  that  not  only  corpora-  Secretary  of  War,  James  Wilson  Secretary  of 
tions  have  ceased  to  contribute  to  campaign  Agriculture,  Ethan  Allan  Hitchcock  Secre- 
funds,  but  also  that  rich  men  as  individuals  tary  of  the  Interior,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
are  limited  to  small  amounts,  show  that  our  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Leonard 
democracy  is  sound  and  that  it  is  steadily  Wood  Governor  of  Cuba,  William  H.  Taft 
advancing  to  that  high  plane  which  all  patriots  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines — every 
regard  as  its  destiny.  This  is  reassuring  man  of  whom  in  their  respective  offices  made 
not  only  in  a  general  sense — it  gives  Mr.  records  which  are  now  a  part  of  American  his- 
Harding  an  opportunity  such  as  has  fallen  to  tory.  In  all  these  appointments,  and  in 
few  Presidents.  He  is  under  obligations  to  no  many  others,  political  considerations  played 
man  and  to  no  group,  personal  or  corporate,  little  part;  they  reflected  the  sincere  respect 
He  cannot  be  importuned  for  offices  or  for  leg-  which  McKinley  entertained  for  the  dignity 
islative  favors  in  return  for  campaign  accom-  of  the  public  service.  If  the  campaign  cry 
modations.  The  new  President  is  not  even  ''back  to  McKinley"  means  the  McKinley 
burdened  with  a  large  list  of  wealthy  and  fash-  standard  of  appointments,  especially  those  to 
ionable  contributors  whom  he  will  be  called  the  Cabinet,  the  fact  is  most  encouraging.  The 
upon  to  reward  with  ambassadorial  posts,  truth  is  that  the  McKinley  Administration 
Nor  will  he  feel  the  constant  persuasive  pres-  furnishes  both  a  warning  and  an  example — a 
ence  of  a  mentor  like  Mark  Hanna,  who  can  warning  against  ''standpattism"  in  legislation, 
claim  that  he  has  personally  made  him  Presi-  an  example  for  high  motives  in  filling  important 
dent,  who  sincerely  believes  that  the  greatness  posts.  The  disappearance  of  Mark  Hannaism 
of  America  is  due  exclusively  to  its  business  in  campaign  methods,  and  of  corporation  con- 
men,  and  who  insists  that  business  thus  has  tributions  as  a  political  force,  furnish  ground  for 
the  right  to  exercise  that  same  dominance  an  expectation  that  Mr.  Harding  will  emulate 
over  legislation  and  administration  which  the  President  McKinley  in  his  strongest  points 
aristocracy  once  maintained  in  monarchical  and  avoid  his  mistakes, 
countries.     Between  a  Will  Hays  and  a  Mark 

Hanna  there  is  certainly  a  great  chasm;  and  Mr.  Harding  as  Trustee 

even    the  senatorial  coterie  which  advocated 

the   Harding  candidacy  cannot  assume  that  ^  ■  ^HE    whole    question    of    the    Harding 
immediate    responsibility    for    the     Harding  I     Cabinet  revolves  around  the  selection 

good-fortune  which  McKinley  was  forced  to         X     of  the  Secretary  of  State.     There  was 

recognize  in  the  case  of  the  man  who,  for  several  a  time  when  a  new  President  regarded  it  as  a 

years,  personally  supervised  his  political  career,  party  duty  to  call  to  his  most  important  post 

his  leading  opponent  for  the  nomination,  or  at 

The  McKinley  Standard  of  Appointments  least  a  representative  of  the  strongest  minority 

faction.     Thus   Lincoln   made   Seward   Secre- 

GREAT  a  handicap  as  Hanna  proved  to  tary  of  State,  and  Garfield  and  Harrison  both 

be,  McKinley,  in  one  respect  at  least,  selected    Blaine.     It   was    believed   that    this 

rose  far  superior  to  his  political  en-  joining  of  the  several  party  elements  would 

vironment;  and  it  is  a  respect  in  which  his  assure  a   harmonious  Administration;  it  was 

example   is   to   be  especially  commended   to  from  a  similar  motive  that  President  Wilson 

Senator  Harding.   He  displayed  high  conscience  gave   his   chief  office   to   William   J.    Bryan, 

and   excellent  judgment  in  making  appoint-  From  a  practical  standpoint  this  system  may 

ments.    The  few  mistakes  which  he  made —  have  been  sound;  the  presence  of  Bryan  in 

such  as  his  selection  of  John  Sherman,  at  a  Wilson's  Cabinet  was  probably  necessary  for 
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the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Law  and  of  general  feeling  that  the  two  men  clearly  repre- 
the  other  legislation  which  made  Wilson's  first  sent  the  two  possible  policies  that  lie  before  the 
Administration  so  successful  in  domestic  mat-  new  President.  If  Mr.  Harding  should  invite 
ters.  But  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  on  this  Mr.  Root,  that  single  act  would  settle  our  for- 
partnership  basis  always  presumed  the  exist-  eign  policy;  if  he  should  invite  Mr.  Knox,  he 
ence  of  party  factions — of  personal  breaches  would  similarly  indicate  his  course;  if  he  should 
and  disappointments  which  needed  a  healing  ignore  both  men,  and  select  a  more  colorless 
balm.  But  the  Chicago  Convention,  fiercely  third  person,  the  doubts  that  enveloped  the 
as  the  personal  rivalries  blazed  at  times,  really  Harding  campaign  speeches  would  continue 
left  no  bitterness.  The  two  leading  candidates,  to  befog  the  public  mind. 
General  Wood  and  Governor  Lowden,  most  Both  these  men  have  definitely  described 
gracefully  accepted  Senator  Harding  and  be-  their  positions  in  carefully  prepared  public 
came  warm  supporters  of  his  candidacy.  The  addresses.  To  understand  the  Knox  policy 
majority  of  November  2nd  was  so  tremendous  we  need  only  to  consult  the  debate  which  took 
that  no  faction  can  lay  the  slightest  claim  to  place  in  the  Senate  last  spring  on  the  resolution 
responsibility  for  Harding's  success.  The  Re-  declaring  the  war  at  an  end.  It  was  Senator 
publican  majority  in  the  Senate  is  so  great  that  Knox  himself  who  introduced  this  peace  resolu- 
the  Borah  and  Johnson  wing  can  no  longer  play  tion  and  who,  presumably,  was  its  author, 
the  part  of  mischief-makers.  Thus  Senator  The  public  does  not  yet  completely  under- 
Harding's  task,  in  forming  his  Cabinet,  is  stand  the  startling  programme  which  it  con- 
not  to  convert  the  Republican  organization  into  templated.  Senator  Knox's  idea  was  not  only 
a  happy  family  party  by  distributing  the  great  to  end  the  war;  it  was  to  revise  the  Treaty  of 
posts  in  ways  that  will  convert  dissentients  Versailles  so  as  to  make  easier  terms  with  Ger- 
and  trouble-makers  into  loyalists;  to  an  extent  many.  Not  only  did  the  Knox  resolution  de- 
almost  unparalleled  the  November  election  has  clare  the  war  at  an  end ;  it  stipulated  that  the 
made  Mr.  Harding  a  great  trustee;  in  selecting  President  should  immediately  take  steps  to 
his  Cabinet  he  need  think  only  of  serving  the  negotiate  a  separate  peace.  The  speech  which 
nation.  Mr.  Harding's  opportunity  is  great  Mr.  Knox  made  in  support  of  this  programme 
in  that  he  has  no  Hanna;  it  is  equally  great  was  one  long  plea*  for  tenderness  to  Germany, 
in  that  he  has  no  Bryan.  He    recalled    the    many   addresses    President 

Wilson  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  war — 

The  Secretaryship  of  State  those  addresses  in  which  he  drew  his  famous 

distinction  between  the  German  people  and 

R.  HARDING  has  not  yet  succeeded  the  German  Government.    We  have  defeated 

in  making  his  position  entirely  clear  on  the  power  with  which  we  went  to  war,  reasoned 

matters  of  foreign  policy;  his  selection  Senator  Knox — the  Imperial  German  Govern- 

of  his  Secretary  of  State,  however,  ought  defi-  ment;  that  power  is  destroyed  for  all     time; 

nitely  to  settle  this  question.     At  the  present  there  remain  the  German  people,  against  whom 

moment   two  names   chiefly  occupy   popular  we  have  made  no  war.     Let  us  make  peace 

attention;  and  this  is  fortunate,  for  these  two  then,  the  Senator  reasoned,  with  this  people 

men  typify  the  two  possible  attitudes  toward  against  which  we  cherish  no  enmity;  and  it  was 

the  question  which  most  immediately  presses  clear  from  his  positive  statements  that  such  a 

for  solution,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  peace  peace  would  not  follow  the  lines  of  Versailles. 

with  Germany.     These  are   Elihu   Root  and  *' That  treaty,"  declared  Mr.  Knox,  "is  almost 

Philander  C.    Knox.     Both   these  men   have  universally  discredited  in  all  its  parts.     .     .     . 

for  many  years  held  influential  positions  in  the  Its  economic  terms  are  impossible.     ...     It 

Republican  Party;  both  are  corporation  lawyers  promises  little  but  mischief,  unless  recast  on 

of  great  experience;  both  have  served  as  Secre-  such  radical  lines  as  will  entirely  obliterate 

tary  of  State;  both  can  lay  claim  to  some  knowl-  its  identity."     Mr.    Knox's  accession  to  the 

edge  of  international   law  and   international  State  Department  would  therefore  mean  that 

practice;  both  have  reputations  that  extend  the  United  States  had  abandoned,  not  only  the 

beyond   the   borders  of  their  own   country.  League  of  Nations,  but  something  which  is 

There  is  an  expectation  that  one  of  these  men  vastly  more  important,  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 

will    become    Harding's    Secretary   of   State;  sailles.     It  would  mean  that,  so  far  as  the 

the  explanation  for  this  belief  is  probably  a  United  States  was  concerned,  the  six  months' 
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work  of  the  world's  foremost  statesmen  had 
become  non-existent.  It  would  mean  far  more 
than  that  we  had  deserted  our  allies;  it  would 
signify  that  we  had  become  virtually  a  partner 
of  Germany  against  them.  The  influence  and 
resources  of  the  United  States  would  become 
an  asset  of  Germany  rather  than  of  our  late 
companions  in  arms.  An  attempt  to  negotiate 
a  peace  more  favorable  to  Germany  than 
that  of  Versailles  would  have  the  practical 
effect  of  placing  us  at  once  in  antagonism  to 
France  and  Great  Britain;  the  hostility  that 
would  result  would  cause  us  to  draw  closer  to 
Germany;  the  net  result  would  be  two  Peace 
Treaties — that  of  Versailles,  supported  by 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  and  the 
German-American  Peace,  such  as  Senator  Knox 
stands  for.  And,  since  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  support  its  own  treaty, 
the  world  would  thus  be  divided  into  two 
camps,  with  the  United  States  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  despoilers  of 
Belgium.  The  logical  and  possible  result  might 
be  world  chaos  and  inevitable  war. 

Mr.  Root  for  the  Treaty  and  a  Modified 

League 

THE  Root  programme  is  equally  definite. 
The  most  important  speech  made  in 
the  campaign  was  Senator  Root's  mas- 
terly analysis  of  the  League  Covenant.  He 
showed  that  the  document  really  contained 
two  ideas;  one  was  the  provision  for  arbitration 
of  national  disputes,  with  the  creation  of  an 
International  Court  to  decide  them,  and  the 
other  a  provision  for  the  use  of  armed  force  to 
oppose  aggressive  nations.  In  substance,  one 
plan  was  the  League  without  Article  X,  and 
one  was  the  League  with  it.  Mr.  Root  showed 
that  this  idea  of  force  was  no  part  of  the  orig- 
inal plan;  that  no  nation  except  the  United 
States  had  enthusiastically  advocated  it  at 
the  Peace  Conference;  that  one  man  alone. 
President  Wilson,  was  responsible  for  it.  Mr. 
Root  declared  that  this  Article  X  was  not  only 
extraneous,  but  that  in  fact  it  was  also  antagon- 
istic to  the  rest  of  the  Covenant.  He  made  it 
clear  that  without  Article  X  the  League  of  Na- 
tions could  be  made  a  mighty  instrument  for 
maintaining  peace;  that  it  provided  for  publicity 
in  all  international  quarrels,  for  a  long  period 
of  deliberation  before  there  was  any  resort  to 
war,  and  for  the  honest  and  competent  arbi- 
tration  of   all    cases.     Mr.     Root    therefore 


stands  for  the  League  of  Nations  without  Ar- 
ticle X  and  with  a  few  other  amendments  to 
which  the  other  signatories  would  doubtless 
agree.  He  favors  no  separate  peace  with 
Germany;  he  would  ratify  the  Treaty  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  have  the  United  States  imme- 
diately resume  its  old  position  by  the  side  of 
its  allies. 

The  Creation  of  a  Real  State  Department 

THUS  Mr.  Root's  selection  would  mean  a 
notification  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a  renegade  nation; 
that  it  takes  seriously  its  new  position  in  the 
world  and  proposes  to  prove  worthy  of  it. 
Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  State  would  mean 
more  than  that.  There  is  no  one  American 
so  fitted  for  the  great  task  of  reconstituting  our 
State  Department.  The  complete  collapse  of 
that  department  is  one  of  the  most  serious  fail- 
ures of  the  Wilson  Administration.  In  no 
branch  has  the  narrow  partisanship  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  a  more  devastating  or  more 
humiliating  effect.  Mr.  Bryan  inherited  a 
State  Department  which,  inadequate  as  it 
was,  had  at  least  made  the  beginnings  of  some- 
thing more  stable  and  more  efficient.  Mr. 
Root  himself,  under  President  Roosevelt,  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  these  reforms.  Under 
him  the  American  Consular  Service,  which  had 
previously  been  merely  a  nesting  place  for 
political  incapables,  had  been  developed  into  a 
bureau  which  offered  a  permanent  career 
to  young  men.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a 
permanent  diplomatic  corps  had  also  been 
started;  the  secretaryships  had  been  placed  in 
the  civil  service  and  even  some  of  the  higher 
posts  had  been  made  available  to  those  who 
started  at  the  bottom.  But  the  withering 
blight  of  Bryan  promptly  destroyed  much  of 
this  work,  and  President  Wilson  has  shown  no 
interest  in  improving  the  service.  If  Mr. 
Harding  does  not  create  a  real  State  Depart- 
ment and  a  real  diplomatic  service,  he  will 
show  little  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  modern 
America.  The  work  does  not  call  for  a  little 
patching  here  and  there;  it  is  a  task  which 
must  be  undertaken  from  the  bottom.  It  de- 
mands in  the  first  place  the  creation  of  ade- 
quate diplomatic  machinery  and  plant — some-- 
thing  which  is  now  non-existent.  Alone  of  the 
important  nations  the  American  people  have 
no  embassies  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe; 
the  mere  acquisition  of  such  buildings  in  Lon- 
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don,  Paris,  and  Rome  would  have  a  tremendous 
influence  in  promoting  American  prestige  and 
interests.  What  man  is  better  qualified  than 
Mr.  Root  for  this  work  of  reformation? 

Japan,  Mexico,  and  Panama 

THE  diplomatic  tasks  which  are  most 
pressing  are  also  precisely  the  kind 
which  Mr.  Root  can  handle  to  best  ad- 
vantage. There  are  probably  few  Americans 
who  are  so  familiar  as  he  with  the  Japanese 
problem.  It  was  Mr.  Root  who,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  negotiated  in  1908  the  so-called  ''gen- 
tleman's agreement"  regulating  Japanese  im- 
migration; at  the  time  that  represented  a 
great  triumph  for  the  United  States;  so  great, 
indeed,  that  the  Japanese  Ambassador  who 
negotiated  it,  M.  Aoki,  was  called  home 
by  his  Government  in  disgrace.  Had  this 
agreement  been  kept,  the  Japanese  problem 
would  not  be  so  difficult  as  it  is  now,  the  nego- 
tiation of  similar  arrangements  will  fall  to  the 
next  Secretary  of  State,  and  what  man  is  there 
who  knows  this  question  so  thoroughly  as  Mr. 
Root — or  who  has  so  much  personal  knowledge 
of  Japanese  statesmen  and  Japanese  state- 
craft? In  dealing  with  Mexico,  Mr.  Root 
would  bring  to  bear  that  sense  of  national  honor 
which  marked  the  fcr'vign  policy  of  his  former 
chi^f,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  also  a  regard  for  the 
interest  of  the  Mexicans  themselves  which 
would  be  more  to  the  point  than  the  "ideal- 
ism" that  has  controlled  Mexican  policy  in  the 
last  eight  years.  But  Mr.  Root  would  be 
especially  useful  in  meeting  a  new  danger 
which  is  daily  becoming  more  ominous.  This 
is  the  question  of  Panama  tells.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  indicates  a  determination  to 
reverse  the  Wilson  policy  on  this  question,  and 
Mr.  Harding's  speeches  show  that  the  new 
President  nourishes  strong  convictions  on 
the  same  subject.  The  harshest  critics  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  foreign  policy  have  regarded  his  atti- 
tude on  our  Panama  Treaty  as  his  most  worthy 
diplomatic  achievement.  The  repeal  of  the 
tolls  discrimination  gave  the  United  States, 
in  191 3,  a  high  standing  as  a  nation  which 
regarded  the  sanctity  of  treaties  as  far  more 
important  than  mere  national  interest.  This 
issue  is  a  more  important  one  now  than  it  was 
in  191 3.  The  universal  hatred  which  was 
visited  on  Germany  in  1914  was  caused  largely 
by  the  cynicism  she  displayed  in  violating 
treaties,  especially  the  one  that  she  had  made 


guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Belgium.  Her 
reference  to  such  documents  as  "scraps  of 
paper"  has  given  history  one  of  its  immortal 
phrases.  The  threatened  Republican  attitude 
toward  the  Panama  Treaty  promises  to  raise 
this  great  issue  once  more,  this  time  with  the 
United  States  playing  the  part  of  Germany. 
No  greater  calamity  could  befall  the  country. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  Root  to  head  the  State 
Department  would  give  the  nation  a  strong 
bulwark  against  any  policy  of  dishonor  in  the 
matter  of  Panama  tolls. 

Mr.  Root's  is  the  only  mind  in  this  country 
which  compasses  the  whole  range  of  this  con- 
troversy. He  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinets 
of  President  McKinley  and  President  Roose- 
velt at  the  times  when  the  Panama  treaties 
were  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  He  knows 
the  subject  in  both  its  legal  and  its  diplomatic 
aspects,  and  on  his  judgment  the  nation  may 
safely  rely.  Though  there  may  be  certain 
phases  of  Mr.  Root's  legal  career,  especially 
his  connection  with  the  New  York  traction 
interests,  which  may  be  urged  against  his  selec- 
tion, it  is  the  business  of  a  democracy  to  use. 
the  best  instruments  at  its  disposal  to  accom- 
plish definite  ends,  and  a  survey  of  the  field 
discloses  no  man  whose  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  be  more  reassuring  to  the 
American  public  or  to  the  world. 

The  Need  of  Speed  with  a  Budget  Bill 

BUT  a  good  Cabinet  and  an  improved 
personnel  and  enthusiasm  in  the  many 
thousands  of  Federal  employees  under 
the  administrative  branch  of  the  Government 
can  not  function  efficiently  unless  the  appropri- 
ations made  by  Congress  for  the  support 
of  their  work  are  made  with  more  accuracy 
than  has  been  common  in  the  past.  The  need 
of  a  Federal  budget  has  become  painfully  clear. 
Mr.  Taft  in  his  Administration  worked  ear- 
nestly toward  this  idea.  It  occupied  a  large 
part  of  his  time  in  the  last  two  years  of  his 
Administration.  A  commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  made  a  most  elaborate  report — 
very  little  of  which  has  yet  been  published; 
this  report  revealed  the  most  shocking  waste 
and  carelessness  in  every  department  and 
every  bureau.  Senator  Aldrich's  statement 
that  the  Government  was  wasting  $300,000,000 
a  year  out  of  one  billion  dollars  expenditure 
aroused  great  interest,  but  led  to  no  particular 
change.     Every  day  for  the  last  decade,  how- 
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ever,  the  need  of  an  executive  budget  has  be-  ical  conditions  in  the  United  States.  For  it 
come  clearer.  In  every  session  of  Congress  is  a  fact  that  our  Government,  at  the  present 
budget  bills  have  been  introduced  and  intelli-  moment,  is  not  only  the  strongest  in  the  world, 
gently  discussed.  The  interest  culminated  at  but  the  most  stable.  It  is  the  one  great  coun- 
the  last  session  in  the  passage  of  a  measure  try  where  the  forces  of  disintegration  have  not 
which  marked  a  great  advance  over  our  present  gained  a  considerable  foothold.  On  that  point 
disorderly  system;  this  was  vetoed  by  President  the  recent  election  furnishes  the  utmost  re- 
Wilson  because  it  made  the  comptroller  and  assurance.  It  answered  the  question  many 
assistant  comptroller  of  the  budget  removable  thoughtful  Americans  had  been  asking:  to 
by  a  concurrent  resolution  by  Congress,  a  pro-  what  extent  have  the  forces  of  Bolshevism  or 
vision  which  Mr.  Wilson  regarded  as  unconsti-  Socialism  and  radicalism  or  1.  W.  W'ism  or 
tutional.  This  provision  has  been  removed  in  extreme  Labor  Unionism,  gained  a  foothold  in 
an  amended  bill,  which  has  passed  the  House  our  country?  The  answer  is  that  they  have 
and  is  now  awaiting  action  by  the  Senate,  hardly  scratched  the  surface.  There  were 
As  Mr.  Wilson  has  always  advocated  budget  several  ways  in  which  this  matter  could  be  prac- 
reform,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  sign  the  tically  tested.  One  is  the  size  of  the  Socialist 
amended  measure.  Its  passage  is  an  immedi-  vote.  Another  is  the  vote  cast  for  the  Farmer- 
ate  duty  of  Congress;  the  great  tasks  which  face  Labor  Party.  Another  is  the  vote  of  the 
the  Administration  in  reorganizing  all  the  de-  Non-Partisan  League.  Another  is  the  influ- 
partments  will  be  impossible  without  this  ence  displayed  by  Mr.  Gompers  in  swinging 
basic  change.  the  votes  of  labor  union  men  to  the  Democratic 
The  budget  is  a  fundamental  and  necessary  Party.  Subjected  to  all  these  tests  it  is  plain 
step  to  better  coordination  between  the  that  the  masses  in  the  United  States  are  intelli- 
President  and  his  Cabinet  and  Congress,  gently  anti-radical  in  their  public  thinking. 
Almost  as  clear  as  the  necessity  for  a  budget  The  Socialist  vote,  not  yet  fully  tabulated, 
system  is  the  need  for  other  changes  which  will  shows  no  marked  progress.  Mr.  Debs  received 
promote  a  closer  association  between  the  tax-  fewer  votes  in  New  York  City  for  President 
ing  and  the  spending  agencies.  Congress  often  in  1920  than  Morris  Hillquit,  the  Socialist 
has  little  information  concerning  the  admin-  candidate  for  mayor,  received  in  1918 — and 
istrative  departments,  and  is  thus  unable  to  this  despite  the  fact  that  women  are  now  en- 
correct  by  legislation  the  policies  of  these  franchised.  In  1919,  New  York  elected  five 
departments  or  to  help  them  successfully.  It  Socialist  Assemblymen;  this  year  it  chose  three 
learns  much  of  the  operation  of  the  Govern-  Assemblymen  and  one  Senator.  Only  one 
ment,  for  which  it  provides  the  funds,  from  Socialist  will  sit  in  the  next  Congress — Mr. 
the  public  press.  When  it  wishes  special  Meyer  London  of  New  York  City.  The 
knowledge  it  resorts  to  the  cumbersome  method  Farmer-Labor  Party,  an  attempt  to  establish 
of  an  investigating  committee.  It  should  have  a  new  political  organization  on  strictly  class 
some  day  to  day  method  of  questioning  the  ad-  lines,  failed  with  an  ignominy  that  ap- 
ministrative  departments,  either  through  repre-  proaches  the  grotesque.  But  perhaps  the 
sentatives  of  the  departments  in  attendance  most  significant  failure  of  all  was  Mr.  Gompers. 
on  Congress,  or  some  other  mechanism.  The  influences  back  of  Socialism  and  Farmer- 

Laborism  are  exotic;  their  leaders  are  for  the 

The  Sound  State  of  Public  Sentiment  most  part  importations  from  Europe;  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  the  American  temperament 

ABOVE    all    other    facts,   the    one    thing  or  American  history  would  tell  any  one  that 

which  stands  out  preeminently  is  the  they   must   inevitably  fail  on  this  free  soil. 

L  absoluter/  sound  state  of  the  nation.  But  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  a 

This  is  true  in  both  a  political  and  an  economic  membership    of   about    4,000,000;    though    it 

sense.     Americans  need  only  to  glance  across  contains  a  large  "foreign  element/*  it  is  far 

the  Atlantic  to  get  a  faint  idea  of  their  good  more  conservative  than  the  other  groups;  it  is 

fortune.     Never  did  the  wisdom  of  the  fore-  a  foe  of  Socialism  and  other  radical  movements 

fathers  appear  as  profound  as  it  does  to-day.  and  is  completely  in  sympathy  with  American 

The  old   trans-Atlantic  critics  who  used   to  institutions.     Mr.  Gompers  attempted  to  cast 

point  out  the  weakness  of  our  governmental  this  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidates  be- 

system  should  have  a  glimpse  of  present  polit-  cause  he  had  been  very  successful  in  obtaining 
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concessions  from  the  Wilson  Administration 
and  because  Mr.  Cox  seemed  far  more 
"friendly"  to  the  Gompers  legislative  pro- 
gramme than  Mr.  Harding.  But  Mr.  Gompers 
emerges  from  the  election  sadly  discredited 
as  a  political  leader.  It  is  impossible  to  fmd 
anywhere  the  evidences  of  a  "labor  vote." 
Congressmen  and  Governors  whom  Mr.  Gomp- 
ers had  blacklisted  especially  as  "enemies  to 
labor"  were  reelected  by  great  majorities  and 
similarly  men  whom  he  endorsed  as  "friends" 
went  down  to  overwhelming  defeat.  The  Non- 
partisan League  also  showed  little  signs  of 
progress.  It  elected  a  Governor  and  a  United 
States  Senator  in  North  Dakota,  but  it 
failed  to  extend  its  influence  materially  in 
other  states. 

Thus  the  nation  shows  few  signs  of  being 
contaminated  by  the  devastating  forces  which 
are  undermining  civilization  in  other  lands. 
And  the  reason  is  plain.  Existing  American 
institutions,  economic  and  political,  supply 
better  than  those  of  any  other  country  the 
fundamental  wants  and  aspirations  of  the 
average  citizen.  This  nation  has  no  kings,  no 
aristocracy,  no  privileged  classes,  no  estab- 
lished church — none  of  the  impedimenta  of 
feudalism  that  discourage  the  development 
of  the  individual  in  European  countries. 
Here  the  average  citizen  still  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  realizing  his  full  capacity  of  ability 
and  character.  Inequalities  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  exist,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
he  who  will  work  is  able  to  provide  comfort- 
ably for  the  support  and  education  of  his  fam- 
ily. There  are  thus  no  wild  movements  for 
the  satisfaction  of  grievances  simply  because 
there  are  no  grievances  here  severe  enough  to 
move  men  to  mass  action.  A  social  revolution 
has  its  origin  in  an  empty  stomach,  not  in  an 
empty  brain;  and  the  stomach  of  America  is 
fairly  well  filled.  Our  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions thus  make  this  soil  an  uncongenial 
field  in  which  to  sow  the  strange  doctrines  that 
have  grown  up  in  an  entirely  different  environ- 
ment. Politically,  the  nation  is  thus  in  a 
wholesome  condition. 

The  Boom  Period  is  Over 

ECONOMICALLY  also  the  situatio'n 
is  not  entirely  black.  It  is  evident  that 
a  rearrangement  is  taking  place,  that 
the  era  of  rising  prices  is  over,  that  un- 
employment is  increasing,  that  something  in 


the  nature  of  a  business  depression  is  under 
way.  Yet  it  is  also  significant  that  this  move- 
ment is  not  cataclysmic  in  its  nature.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  the  nation  is  ap- 
parently changing  from  one  economic  status 
to  another  without  manifestations  of  financial 
violence.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  par- 
ticular mystery  about  the  cause  of  the  present 
slump.  The  inevitable  business  depression 
did  not  immediately  follow  the  war,  because 
there  was  much  work  to  be  done  that  had  been 
postponed  during  the  war  and  there  was  much 
property  and  material  to  be  replaced  that  had 
been  destroyed  or  used  up  in  the  course  of  hos- 
tilities. But  when  the  necessities  of  growing 
populations — the  need  of  houses,  of  rebuilding 
and  replacing  destroyed  property  here  and 
abroad — had  been  provided  for  regardless  of 
cost,  prices  began  to  weaken. 

Many  of  the  laboring  class,  however,  trusting 
in  the  promises  of  their  leaders,  believed  that 
their  high  earnings  would  continue  permanently. 
But  then  the  railroads,  again  under  private  con- 
trol, started  discharging  surplus  men  they  did 
not  need.  The  drop  in  farm  products  sent  the 
farmers  to  the  banks  to  borrow  instead  of  to 
the  stores  to  buy.  Other  buyers  stopped  also, 
demand  slackened,  presently  the  woolen  mills 
and  other  textile  plants  began  operating  on  part 
time.  The  automobile  and  related  industries 
soon  felt  the  pinch  of  more  discriminate  buy- 
ing; Henry  Ford  made  a  drastic  cut  in  the 
price  of  his  product,  in  order  to  stimulate  de- 
mand so  that  he  could  continue  operation  of 
his  plant  at  capacity — that  is,  economically. 
Then  labor  first  realized  that  its  period  of 
prosperity  might  end  and  the  large  profits  of 
certain  businesses  showed  signs  of  shrinking. 
The  era  of  extravagance  was  over,  producers 
and  consumers  alike  became  more  cautious. 

The  natural  human  tendency,  when  prices 
are  declining,  is  to  stop  all  expenditures  ex- 
cept those  that  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
wait  to  see  if  prices  are  not  going  lower.  Any 
salesman  who  has  tried  to  sell  goods  in  a  falling 
market  knows  this  from  experience.  It  is 
particularly  true  in  the  wholesale  trade,  for 
the  retailer,  who  has  to  carry  goods  for  a  time, 
will  not  stock  up  if  he  foresees  the  time  when 
he  can  buy  more  cheaply.  The  month  before 
Christmas  was  not  marked  by  boom  sales;  it 
presented  the  unusual  phenomena  of  bargain 
offers  for  the  holiday  trade.  The  public 
needed  this  stimulus  to  buy  even  in  the  best 
buying  season. 
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To  Save  Our  Foreign  Trade  country,  as  they  more  and  more  reaHze  what 

has  happened,  will  not  hold  any  Administration 

AVING    improved   the  personnel  and  blameless  that  ignores  this  problem, 
morale  of  the  administrative  branches 

of   the    Government    and    having    a  One  Way  to  Improve  Conditions 
better  coordination    between    these    branches 

and    Congress,    Mr.    Harding   will    have    the  JS  THERE  any  way  to  make  the  situation 


H 


I 


machinery   with   which   to   grapple  with   the  I    less  severe?     Again  we   come  to  the  fact 

many  extremely  difficult  problems  that  con-  X  that   the   state  of   Europe    is   a    pressing 

front  his  Administration.  question  with  us.     The  present  status  of  our 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  these  is  the  re-  foreign  trade  indicates  at  least  one  method  of 
establishment  of  normal  trade  relations  with  relief.  Since  early  in  191 5  American  goods 
Europe.  For  nearly  two  years  now  we  have  had  been  going  to  foreign  countries  at  a  rate 
agitated  ourselves  in  an  argument  about  our  undreamt  of  before  the  war.  This  formed  an 
political  relations  with  Europe — as  to  whether  important  outlet  for  the  increased  production 
we  should  or  should  not  join  a  league  of  nations,  of  our  factories.  A  good  part  of  it  was  financed 
and,  if  so,  what  kind  we  should  join.  In  the  by  our  Government's  grant  of  more  than  ten 
meanwhile  we  have  neglected  our  economic  billion  dollars  of  credit  to  the  Allies.  But 
relations.  Neither  President  Wilson,  Governor  Washington  is  no  longer  financing  the  export 
Cox,  nor  Senator  Harding  has  announced  a  business;  consequently  the  movement  of  ex- 
programme  for  reorganizing  our  governmental  change  rates — which  seek  a  compensated 
attitude  and  machinery  so  as  to  help  our  trade  level  between  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
to  find  our  former  and  necessary  markets  in  — has  made  it  more  and  more  costly  for  for- 
Europe.  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Davison  and  eigners  to  buy  here.  And  now  that  the  most 
nearly  all  the  other  practical  students  of  eco-  pressing  demands  of  foreign  countries  have  been 
nomics  and  business,  who  have  been  abroad,  met,  our  export  trade  is  feeling  the  effects 
foretold  the  necessity  of  some  governmental  of  these  high  exchange  rates, 
activity  to  enable  us  to  sell  in  those  markets.  This  problem  is  solely  one  of  financing  the 
But  our  political  leaders  have  largely  either  trade  balance.  Before  the  war  we  owed  Eu- 
discounted  or  ignored  these  warnings.  The  rope  a  large  amount  of  interest  and  dividends 
results  they  foretold  are  now  with  us.  Chiefly  annually  on  our  own  securities  that  they  had 
for  lack  of  foreign  markets  cotton  has  dropped  bought  from  us.  And  we  owed  to  England 
in  twelve  months  from  39  cents  to  17  cents;  the  ocean  freight  charges  on  much  of  our  for- 
wheat  from  J2.36  to§i.93.  The  cattle  men  are  eign  trade.  Payment  of  these  were  taken  in 
in  bad  straits,  and  so  are  all  the  mines  and  in-  the  products  of  our  farms  and  factories.  For 
dustries  that  had  large  exports.  that  reason  the  visible  trade  balance  was  al- 

We  needed  to  come  down  gradually  from  ways  in  our  favor,  these  invisible  items  off- 
high  prices,  but  to  cut  the  farmers'  return  so  setting  it.  But  now,  due  to  the  vast  amounts 
drastically  in  twelve  months  is  too  sudden  a  we  have  loaned  abroad  since  the  war  began, 
descent.  When  the  British  pound  brings  no  the  invisible  balance  is  more  heavily  in  our 
more  than  S340  it  means  that  all  Europe  favor  than  it  was  formerly  against  us,  and  if 
has  to  pay  us  a  premium  of  more  than  40  per  we  are  to  ship  more  of  our  goods  abroad  than 
cent,  on  everything  it  buys.  It  can  not  do  we  import  from  other  countries,  we  ourselves 
this — consequently  it  does  not  buy.  More-  must  provide  a  way  of  financing  not  only  the 
over  it  means  that  in  every  other  market  in  favorable  trade  balance  but  also  the  invisible 
the  world  but  our  own  the  European  farmer  or  interest  balance  that  is  in  our  favor.  As  a 
manufacturer  has  at  least  a  40  per  cent,  ad-  matter  of  fact  we  are  not  now  providing  such 
vantage  of  us  in  selling.  If  three  Argentinian  financing  in  permanent  form  in  amount  equal 
pesos  can  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  in  to  the  foreign  securities  that  are  maturing 
New  York  and  a  dollar  and  forty  cents'  worth  ^jid  being  paid  off  here. 

in  London  and  three  dollars'  worth  in  Paris,  For  these  reasons  the  formation  of  a  hun- 

the  Argentinian  is  not  likely  to  buy  from  us  dred    million    dollar    corporation    among    the 

if  he  can  get  what  he  needs  elsewhere.  members  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association 

To  rectify  this  situation  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  purpose  of  financing  foreign  trade  is  of 

but   the   farmers   and  manufacturers  of  this  great  importance  to  the  business  interests  of 
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this    country.     Professor    B.    M.    Anderson,  The  One  Way  to  a  Merchant  Marine 
economist   of   the   Ch^se   National    Bank   of 

New  York,  has  estimated  from  confidential  in-  A     SECOND  problem,  and  one  intimately 

formation  that  on  September  15th  more  than  /\     connected  with  the  question  of  foreign 


three  and  a  half  billions  of  European  trade  debt  I     V  markets,   is    transportation,    rail    and 

to  the   United    States   was  being  carried  as  water,    inland    and    overseas.     Neither    our 

temporary  credits  by  American  banks  and  cor-  merchant  marine  nor  our  railroads  are  in  satis- 

porations.     And  where  the  corporations  have  factory  condition.     Both  are  in  a  transition 

advanced  the  credits,  they  have  probably  bor-  period  from  government  operation  to  private 

rowed  from  the  banks  to  replenish  their  work-  operation.     Neither    has    yet    found    a    solid 

ing  capital.     The  total  is  undoubtedly  larger  basis  for  private  operation.  Yet  in  that  direc- 

to-day,  and  a  good  part  of  the  credit  inflation  tion  progress  lies. 

in  our  banking  system  can  be  credited  to  it.  In  the  title  of  the  article  which  Mr.  Harding 
The  purpose  of  the  formation  of  a  corporation  contributed  to  the  November  World's  Work, 
under  the  Edge  law  is  to  finance  permanently  "  Less  Government  in  Business  and  More  Busi- 
our  trade  balance.  With  a  hundred  million  ness  in  Government,"  he  struck  a  reassuring 
American  capital,  it  can  sell  a  billion  dollars'  note.  Many  recent  happenings  have  given  even 
worth  of  its  securities  to  American  investors  greater  point  to  this  happy  phrase;  the  incom- 
backed  by  the  obligations  of  foreign  buyers  of  ing  President  can  find  a  particularly  suggestive 
our  goods.  This  is  the  way  that  the  foreign  illustration  in  the  disclosures  concerning  the 
trade  balance  should  be  financed;  export  Shipping  Board.  In  the  main  these  revela- 
trade  that  is  going  to  be  offset  soon  by  im-  tions  are  not  unexpected.  The  nation  was 
ports  is  properly  financed  by  bank  credits,  called  upon  to  engage,  on  an  enormous  scale, 
but  the  balance  should  be  more  permanently  in  a  business  in  which  it  had  had  no  experi- 
financed.  ence.  The  Administration  failed  to  adopt  the 
Without  the  effective  cooperation  of  the  rational  course  of  placing  control  in  the  hands 
United  States  Government  this  happy  result  of  the  most  highly  qualified  executives,  but 
will  not  be  attained.  American  bankers  raised  placed  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  hands  of 
most  of  the  money  which  the  six  power  group  people  with  no  experience  with  commercial 
loaned  to  China,  but  without  the  cooperation  ships.  The  natural  consequences  ensued.  The 
and  support  of  the  Government  this  transaction  shipping  investigation  has  revealed  circum- 
would  not  have  been  possible.  The  corporation  stances  which  indicate  graft;  but  the  chief  evils 
formed  under  the  Edge  law  may  have  the  money  are  hopeless  ignorance  and  inefficiency.  The 
to  finance  trade  with  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  redeeming  feature  of  our  ship  expenditures 
Austria,  Italy,  or  other  European  countries,  is  that  the  nation  did  succeed  in  constructing 
but  it  will  hardly  embark  upon  such  an  ships  in  sufficient  numbers  to  exercise  a  power- 
undertaking  without  consulting  Washington  ful  influence  upon  the  outcome  of  the  war; 
upon  our  relations  with  those  countries.  Even  so  that  the  net  result  was  a  great  national 
with  England  and  France  large  operations  will  gain.  That  the  cost  of  construction  in  war- 
need  the  cooperation  of  our  Government,  time  was  excessive,  that  all  kinds  of  abuse  crept 
That  cooperation  does  not  mean  merely  in,  that  dishonest  contractors  swarmed  about 
approval.  It  presupposes  a  governmental  the  shipping  offices  and  succeeded  in  mulcting 
policy  which  includes  everything  which  may  the  taxpayers — all  that  was  inevitable  under 
make  these  countries  friendly  toward  us,  anx-  the  prevailing  conditions;  the  wasting  of  a  few 
ious  to  do  business  with  us,  and  able  to  do  such  hundred  millions  was,  after  all,  a  small  matter 
business.  Every  quarrel  which  our  Govern-  compared  with  the  necessity  of  winning  the 
ment  tolerates  with  any  of  our  markets  is  a  dis-  war.  The  really  serious  blunders  have  been 
service  to  American  agriculture  and  business,  made  since  the  Armistice.  The  fact  that  the 
Every  proper  aid  that  our  Government  can  Administration  could  place  at  the  head  of  the 
give  toward  the  reestablishment  of  normality  Shipping  Board,  a  concern  larger  than  any  pri- 
in  Europe  is  an  aid  to  American  agriculture  vate  corporation  in  the  world,  a  retired  naval 
and  business;  and  this  is  merely  another  way  officer  like  Admiral  Benson — a  man  who  was 
of  saying  that  it  will  promote  the  comfort  devoid  of  business  experience  and  who,  in  the 
and  happiness  of  American  business  and  con-  Navy,  had  won  no  reputation  for  executive 
sequently  of  the  American  people.  ability — is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  lack 
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of  appreciation  with  which  it  approached  the  the  proper  tasks  facing   Mr.    Harding  is  to 

task  of  building  up  a  great  American  merchant  bring  it  into  the  regular  channels  of  govern- 

marine.  ment  operations  and  have  some  one,department 

Probably  that  distrust  of  business  men  which  accept  responsibility  for  it. 
has  so  characterized  the  Administration,  and 

the  desire  to  reward  a  faithful  devotee,  ex-  New  Problems  in  Transportation  and 

plain  such  a  futile  appointment;  yet,  unless  Taxation 
the  Government  is  disposed  to  use  such  talent 

as   America   possesses,  the  idea  of   restoring  ^  ■  ^HE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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American  shipping  should  be  abandoned  forth-  I  is  a  somewhat  irresponsible  body, 
with.  Moreover,  unless  we  intend  to  do  some-  X  It  began  its  life  practically  as  a  court 
thing  to  retain  and  increase  our  foreign  mar-  and,  therefore,  was  properly  not  under  any 
kets,  we  shair  have  little  need  of  a  large  amount  administrative  department.  But  gradually  it 
of  shipping.  Our  large  mercantile  fleet  was  was  given  more  and  more  of  the  governing 
built  under  war  conditions  and  with  the  waste  powers  until  its  legal  decisions  are  far  less  im- 
and  extravagance  of  such  circumstances.  In  portant  than  its  judgments  about  policy,  busi- 
disposing  of  this  fleet  to  private  owners  the  ness  conditions,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country 
Shipping  Board  has  attempted  to  recover  the  — matters  that  belong  properly  to  the  leg- 
amounts  expended.  But  private  capital  can-  islative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov- 
not  afford  to  purchase  on  any  such  terms.  Mr.  ernment.  Yet  this  board,  made  up  at  pres- 
Hearst's  demagogic  journalism  and  demagogic  ent  of  not  particularly  experienced  or  distin- 
politics  have  proved  stumbling  blocks  to  the  guished  men,  has  the  power,  without  consulting 
disposition  of  ships  on  a  business  basis.  There  either  Congress  or  the  President,  of  controlling 
is  not  enough  money  available  for  private  con-  the  most  vital  thing  in  our  national  indus- 
cerns  to  purchase  all  the  ships.  But  more  trial  life.  It  is  now  attempting  to  work  out  a 
could  have  been  sold  than  have  been  sold,  and  great  experiment  in  Federal  control.  Indeed 
the  sooner  the  Government  realizes  that  a  the  present  organization  of  the  railroad  system 
large  part  of  this  cost  represents  a  war  tax,  represents  something  which  is  not  very  far 
and  makes  up  its  mind  to  take  its  loss  and  sell  removed  from  government  ownership  and 
its  ships  at  market  prices,  the  sooner  will  this  control.  The  roads  have  been  returned  to 
country  have  a  chance  to  have  a  real  merchant  their  owners,  it  is  true;  but  they  are  to  be 
marine.  The  experience  of  Washington  with  forced  to  reorganize  into  several  groups;  the 
the  railroads,  and  the  revelations  in  the  amount  of  money  they  can  earn  has  been  re- 
Shipping  Board,  again  demonstrate  the  futility  duced  to  a  stipulated  sum,  all  in  excess  of 
of  government  ownership  and  operation.  The  which  is  to  be  turned  into  the  Federal  Treasury; 
time  may  come  when  the  Federal  Government  the  rates  which  they  can  charge  and  the  service 
may  be  sufficiently  efficient  to  undertake  great  they  must  give,  are  matters  beyond  their  juris- 
enterprises  of  this  sort,  but  we  have  just  had  diction,  these  details  now  being  arranged  by 
another  painful  reminder,  if  any  were  needed,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  while 
that  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  Finally,  the  creation  of  labor  boards  makes  the  largest 
there  is  still  another  lesson  in  the  shipping  of  their  expenditures,  that  for  wages,  some- 
Board's  sad  history — that  is  the  mistake  of  thing  which  is  practically  settled  by  outside 
Congress  in  giving  power  to  irresponsiblebodies.  parties.  Under  the  new  system  the  railroads 
All  the  ordinary  administrative  work  of  the  thus  control  neither  their  expenditures,  their 
Government  is  carried  on  by  one  of  the  great  incomes,  nor  their  earnings,  above  the  fixed 
departments  of  the  Government.  All  the  amount;  just  what  description  fits  this  state 
subordinate  officers  are  responsible  to  the  of  affairs  is  not  clear,  yet  it  is  certainly  not 
Secretaries,  and  the  Secretaries  are  responsible  private  ownership,  as  that  term  is  applied  to 
to  the  President.  The  whole  administrative  other  forms  of  property.  The  difficulty  of 
branch  of  the  Government  is  accountable  to  financing  railroads  whose  earnings  are  thus 
Congress  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  money,  limited  by  law  is  a  serious  one;  the  new  form  of 
and  it  gets  no  money  except  from  Congress,  administrative  supervision  is  another  element 
The  Shipping  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  which  that  does  not  necessarily  spell  success, 
has  many  millions  of  the  Government's  money  Whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
and  property,  is  under  no  department.    One  of  mission's  experiment  in  government   control 
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under  the  Esch-Cummings  law  finally  works 
or  not,  there  are  important  and  encouraging 
signs  that  the  railroad  situation  has  improved 
and  is  improving  so  that  we  need  not  undergo 
again  such  a  transportation  collapse  as  we 
suffered  last  season.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
a  new  spirit  among  the  railroad  men  themselves. 
They  have  renewed  hope  and  energy.  They 
are  weeding  out  the  inefficient  in  their  organi- 
zations. They  are  using  their  rolling  stock  to 
better  advantage,  moving  more  freight  with 
less  congestion,  and  the  rolling  stock  and  motive 
power  is  being  brought  into  better  shape. 
The  increased  rates  have  not  brought  all  the 
return  expected,  but  as  compared  with  the 
conditions  a  year  ago,  for  example,  the  railroads 
show  great  improvement.  There  may  be 
failures — many  of  the  roads  have  but  a  small 
margin  of  safety,  financially — and  the  new 
Administration  can  not  safely  accept  the  rail- 
road question  as  solved.  But  at  least  the 
situation  is  improving. 

For  Changes  in  the  Tax  Laws 

TH  E  matter  of  Federal  taxes  will  provide 
another  opportunity  of  statesmanship. 
The  new  national  debt  is  itself  a  suf- 
ficient assurance  that  taxation  will  be  high  for 
many  years  to  come;  yet  it  is  just  as  certain 
that  the  present  system  must  be  overhauled 
immediately.  There  is  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  evils  wrought  by  certain  phases 
of  both  the  income  tax  and  the  excess  profits 
tax.  These  injustices  are  not  so  important  in 
their  personal  as  in  their  economic  aspects. 
The  heavy  surtax  laid  upon  rich  men  arouses 
little  sympathy  for  these  men  themselves; 
but  the  economic  result  is  that  these  plethoric 
victims  invest  their  surplus  in  tax  exempt 
government  securities  and  this  practice  pre- 
vents the  flow  of  new  money  into  productive 
enterprises.  Thus  it  becomes  an  evil  which 
adversely  affects  every  bread  winner.  This 
provision  of  the  income  tax  law  is  probably 
responsible,  more  than  any  single  influence, 
for  the  present  housing  situation ;  new  building 
is  made  possible  only  by  mortgage  loans;  in- 
vestors now  will  not  place  their  surplus  in  such 
loans  because  of  the  surtax  on  the  income; 
instead  they  prefer  to  take  government  securi- 
ties which  are  exempt.  The  excess  profits  tax 
on  the  surface  seems  a  most  equitable  idea, 
for  certainly  any  one  who  is  making  excess 
profits  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  part  of  the 


excesses  to  the  Government.  However  this 
simple  statement  does  not  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  For  example,  under  the  present 
law  two  firms  doing  the  same  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  making  the  same  net  profit  may  have 
their  tax  bill  differ  100  per  cent.  Why?  If 
one  had  wasted  enough  money  in  bad  practices 
in  its  career  to  have  a  high  capitalization, 
and  the  other  had  built  up  its  business  out  of 
earnings  and  energy  and  had  only  a  small  capi- 
talization, the  Government  would  tax  the 
efficient  one  very  much  heavier  than  the  in- 
efficient one.  This  is  only  one  of  the  aspects 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  which  is  deranging 
business.  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Roper,  recently  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  gives  this  exam- 
ple in  an  article  in  Commerce  and  Finance: 

The  present  system  of  annual  returns,  involving 
an  arbritary  grouping  of  months,  works  great  hard- 
ship in  many  instances  because  it  forces  the  tax 
payer  to  report  as  income,  gains  which  have  not  yet 
been  fully  realized.  The  place  of  the  inventory  in 
defining  income  has  not  yet  been  clearly  decided,  and 
even  the  best  accountants  are  at  variance  as  to  the 
correct  use  of  the  inventory  in  determining  taxable 
incomes.  It  is  reported  that  a  certain  silk  merchant 
made  in  the  year  1919a  cash  profit  of  ^500,000  and 
had  in  addition  goods  on  hand  valued  at  $4,000,000 
according  to  the  current  prices  at  the  close  of  that 
year.  These  goods  were  acquired  at  a  cost  to  the 
merchant  of  only  $2,800,000.  Therefore  in  making 
his  excess  profit  return  he  reported  a  profit  of 
$1,700,000.  The  tax  will  be,  when  finally  paid  in 
the  four  instalments  in  1920,  greater  than  the  entire 
amount  of  his  actual  cash  profit.  When  this  mer- 
chant finally  comes  to  dispose  of  the  goods  included 
in  this  inventory  it  is  now  unlikely  that  he  will  ob- 
tain even  $2,000,000  for  them.  His  loss  on  the  in- 
ventory will  consume  his  entire  profit  and  leave  him 
with  a  net  loss  for  19 19  of  more  than  $300,000. 
Nevertheless,  the  silk  mercahnt,  under  the  present 
law,  is  under  the  necessity  of  completing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  large  tax  on  the  paper  profits  which  are 
non-existent. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  income  of  many  taxpayers  as  reflected  in  their 
returns  for  1919  was  based  solely  on  their  inventories 
of  commodities  on  hand  at  the  close  of  that  year. 
The  income  was  tied  up.  Even  the  amount  of  the 
tax  due  could  not  be  set  aside  because  it  was  involved 
in  the  high  priced  commodities  included  in  the  in- 
ventories. In  many  of  these  instances  the  price 
decline  is  much  more  in  amount  than  the  total 
amount  of  income  reported  in  good  faith  for  19 19. 
An  excessive  and  unwarranted  tax  has  already  been 
collected  from  many  of  these  taxpayers  in  the  three 
instalments  of  this  year. 
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Mr.  Roper  believes  that  the  collection  of  the  glacier-bound  mountains,  concealing  a  barren 
fourth  instalment  on  December  15th  would  desert  of  ice  and  snow.  But,  after  several  de- 
** force  under  the  hammer  large  productive  cades,  it  was  discovered,  in  1896,  that  the  "ice- 
plants  and  vast  quantities  of  material.  This  box"  was  a  veritable  treasure  chest,  and  it  is 
would  entirely  disorganize  markets  and  throw  only  within  recent  years  that  the  erroneous 
thousands  of  people  out  of  employment."  impression  that  the  treasure  chest  is  per- 
Whether  the  collection  of  the  fourth  instalment  petually  frozen  has  been  generally  corrected, 
for  1920  would  do  this  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  The  climate  varies  even  as  it  must  vary  over 
that  the  continuation  of  this  tax,  as  it  is  now,  an  area  whose  extreme  points  are  as  far  apart  as 
would  have  this  effect  eventually.  Los  Angeles  from  Savannah,  and  Duluth  from 

El  Paso;  and  there  are  favorable  conditions 

A  New  Day  for  Alaska  which  add  timber  and  agriculture  to  the  long 

list  of  resources  headed  by  coal  and  mineral 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  after  visits  to  Alaska  deposits.     Strangely  enough  the  most  success- 

by  several  members  of  the  Cabinet,  ful  farming  in  Alaska  is  not  conducted  in  the 

great  impetus  was  given  to  the  consider-  most  southerly  part,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 

ation  of  Alaska  as  a  national  asset.     Salutary  continent,  near  Fairbanks,  where  grain  ripens 

publicitywas  also  given  to  the  more  liberal  policy  quickly  under  a  sun  that  shines  twenty-one 

of  the  Government  toward  our  great  northern  hours  a  da\'  in  summer. 

territory.  This  policy  is  signalized  above  all  Notwithstanding  that  Seward's  investment 
by  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Alaskan  of  seven  million  dollars  has  returned  to  date 
Raiiv/ay,  a  Government  enterprise  which  has  about  one  billion  dollars  worth  of  products,  the 
been  una;:*  ^vay,  with  varying  degrees  of  activ-  treasure-ice-chest  has  been  but  barely  pried 
ity,  since  19:-.  The  railroad  involves  a  mile-  open — and  that  with  hardship  and  difficulty, 
age  of  the  mail  line  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  The  railroad  is  needed  to  open  the  door.  With 
of  466  miles,  witn  a  branch  to  the  Matanuska  that  event  at  hand  it  is  gratifying  to  note  what 
coal  fields  38  miles  in  length — a  total  of  504  the  Government  is  doing.  During  the  build- 
miles.  The  route  accomplishes  exactly  what;  ing  of  the  railroad,  investigations  have  been 
was  specified  in  the  act  of  Congress,  of  March  made  to  determine  the  extent  and  availability 
12,  19 14,  which  authorized  the  President  to  of  certain  resources,  such  as  water  power, 
construct  and  operate  a  railroad  ''located  so  agricultural  stations  have  been  established,  and 
as  to  connect  one  or  more  of  the  open  Pacific  homestead  laws  revised.  But,  still,  as  Secre- 
Ocean  harbors  on  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  tary  Payne  says,  "there  are  too  many  things 
with  the  navigable  waters  in  the  interior  of  reserved."  Alaska  is  still  over-restricted,  and 
Alaska,  and  with  a  coal  field."  The  uncom-  the  Government  should  continue  to  free  the 
pleted  portion  of  the  railroad  at  the  end  of  reins  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  it  is  push- 
1920  is  about  ninety-six  miles,  and  on  this,  ing  the  railroad  to  completion, 
much  heavy  construction  and  grading  has  al- 
ready been  done.  Trains  are  running  on  both  Stimulating  Children  to  Read 
sides  of  the  gap,  but  the  blows  of  the  sledge- 
hammer which  soon  will  drive  the  final  spike  ^  1  ^HE  school  department  of  Youngstown, 
connecting  Fairbanks  with  a  year-round  seaport,  '  Ohio,  has  recently  tried  a  new  plan  of 
will  effectually  dispose  of  the  Alaska  of  the  past  X  stim.ulating  children  to  read  and  re- 
and  bring  in  the  new  era  of  opportunity.  Alaska  ports  encouraging  results  from  its  first  year's 
with  a  railroad  is  a  vastly  more  valuable  asset  effort.  Twenty  to  forty  books,  selected  to 
than  Alaska  without  a  railroad.  ^  accord  with  the  development  of  the  children. 
When  Seward  purchased  the  territory  from  were  placed  in  each  class  room  of  all  grades 
Russia  in  1867  he  paid  ^7,200,000.  This  was  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh.  Each  pupil 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  cent  an  acre,  yet  there  was  required  to  take  home  and  read  at  least 
was  tremendous  opposition.  Seward  had  the  eight  of  these  in  the  year;  if  he  failed  to  do  this, 
strength  of  his  convictions,  however,  and  con-  he  was  penalized  two  and  a  half  points  on  his 
eluded  the  "bad  bargain."  For  a  long  time  reading  grade  for  every  book  omitted.  An 
aftePA^ard,  what  people  thought  of  Alaska  was  attractive,  engraved  certificate  was  given  each 
expressed  in  the  term  "Seward's  Ice-box."  child  who  read  ten  books,  and  still  more  read- 
It  was  regarded  as  a  barrier  of  impassable,  ing  was  re\yarded  with  a  gold  seal  stamped  on 
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the  certificate  for  each  extra  five  books.  At  being  the  minimum;  and  this  same  state  will 
first  it  seemed  that  this  plan  might  discourage  pay  $30  a  month  toward  the  education  of  any 
home  reading,  simply  because  the  plan  was  aspiring  war  veteran.  It  has  also  appropri- 
partly  compulsory.  It  is  a  well  recognized  ated  J2, 500,000  from  which  it  will  pay  $30  a 
law  of  human  nature  that  any  set  task,  even  month  to  each  disabled  soldier  or  sailor.  In 
one  which  is  in  itself  pleasurable,  becomes  a  many  states  the  bonus  takes  a  purely  gratui- 
grind.  But  the  originators  of  the  Youngstown  tous  form,  without  qualification  as  to  its  use. 
plan  displayed  great  skill  in  concealing  the  As  early  as  191 7  Massachusetts  authorized  the 
fact  that  the  reading  of  entertaining  books  at  payment  of  $10  to  each  citizen  for  every  month 
home  had  become  a  school  exercise,  and  in  of  service,  and  in  1919  it  allowed  a  flat  sum  of 
masking  it  under  the  guise  of  a  voluntary  labor  J 100.  Minnesota  has  made  a  similar  provision 
of  love.  At  least  the  system  has  the  great  ar-  of  $15  for  each  month  of  service  with  a  mini- 
gument  in  its  favor  that  it  worked.  That  is,  mum  of  $50;  and  New  Hampshire,  in  two  dif- 
the  children  began  to  read  and  apparently  with  ferent  statutes,  has  authorized  the  payment  of 
great  zest.  More  than  25  per  cent,  found  their  Jioo  to  every  ex-serviceman.  New  York,  in 
way  through  more  than  the  eight  books  which  November,  authorized  a  special  bond  issue  of 
were  tacitly  required.  The  school  authorities  J45, 000,000  from  the  proceeds  of  which  it 
have  discovered  that  not  only  are  the  biggest  will  pay  every  resident  jio  for  each  month  of 
readers  the  best  readers,  and  the  best  informed,  military  service;  and,  at  the  same  time  provi- 
but  that  they  are  also  far  quicker  to  com-  sion  was  made  for  disabled  war  veterans, 
prehend  and  analyze  the  material.  Evidently  New  York,  like  many  other  states,  will  help 
reading  generally  promotes  intelligence,  or  their  veterans  to  an  education.  It  has  pro- 
perhaps  it  is  the  most  intelligent  who  take  vided  450  scholarships  of  J5200  each  for  service 
most  readily  to  the  new  idea.  The  teachers  of  men  attending  institutions  within  the  state. 
English  in  American  schools  and  colleges  have  Colorado  will  loan  an  ex-serviceman  $200  for 
long  wondered  whether  or  not  they  have  been  use  in  a  Colorado  school;  Illinois  has  author- 
engaged  in  a  fool's  occupation;  can  a  taste  for  ized  normal  school  and  university  scholarships; 
fine  literature  be  imparted  to  those  who  do  not  and  in  Minnesota  the  individual  may  choose 
possess  it  naturally,  and,  if  one  possesses  it  between  a  straight  cash  bonus  and  a  $200  schol- 
naturally,  is  there  any  need  of  school  instruc-  arship.  The  Oregon  referendum  has  author- 
tion?  The  Youngstown  experience  sheds  some  ized  the  allowance  of  $200  to  ex-servicemen  for 
light  upon  this  question,  for  many  are  appar-  defraying  the  expenses  of  an  education;  and 
ently  reading  good  books  who  would  not  have  Utah  and  Washington  exempt  war  veterans 
read  them  otherwise  and  in  this  way  are  form-  from  certain  state  college  fees.  Connecticut 
ing  a  habit  which  will  grow  with  the  years.  provides  for  the  dependents  of  former  service- 
men who  need  food,  clothing,  or  medical  atten- 

The  Progress  of  State  Bonuses  tion  and  North  Dakota's  law  has  a  decided 

touch  of  originality  in  that  it  grants  $25  for 

RESENT   tendencies   show   that,   even  every  month  of  service  to  be  used  in  acquiring 

though  Congress  does  not  pass  a  bonus  either  a  home  or  an  education. 

law  for  veterans  of  the  European  strug- 
gle, these  men  will  obtain  donations  in  con-  More  News  about  Vitamines 
siderable    amounts    from     the     states.     The 
extent  to  which  this  movement  is  growing  was  '^    X    T'  HAT    are    vitamines?     The    word 


P 


W 


shown  at  the  recent  election.  The  arguments  \/  \/  itself  suggests  vitality,  or  some- 
advanced  for  these  gifts  is  always  the  same —  Y  V  thing  which  is  essential  to  human 
appreciation  of  war  service,  and  the  perpetua-  life,  and  that  is  about  as  near  as  science  has  yet 
tion  of  patriotism;  practically  all  these  state  come  to  a  description.  Yet  the  word  occupies 
laws  disqualify  soldiers  dishonorably  dis-  a  prominent  place  in  popular  literature,  in 
charged,  conscientious  objectors,  and  members  advertisements,  even  in  current  conversation, 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  and  and  any  light  which  can  be  shed  upon  these 
include  Red  Cross  nurses.  But  the  amount  of  indispensable  particles  has  great  public  inter- 
bonuses  vary  as  much  as  the  uses  to  which  the  est.  The  ever  curious  and  busy  Department 
veterans  can  put  them.  Wisconsin  gives  each  of  Agriculture  has  been  giving  much  attention 
veteran  J 10  for  every  month  of  service,  $50  to  this  subject  of  late.     It  has  not  yet  isolated  a 
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vitamine  or  looked  at  one  through  the  micro- 
scope, yet  it  has  performed  a  real  feat  in  di- 
viding these  elusive  substances  into  three 
classes.  The  vitamine  first  came  to  public  at- 
tention in  the  discovery  of  American  medical 
scientists  in  the  Philippines  that  it  was  their 
absence  from  polished  rice  which  caused  the 
strange  disease  known  as  beri-beri.  The 
process  of  removing  the  little  jacket  surround- 
ing each  grain  deprived  it  of  the  vitamines 
and  so  made  it  a  dangerous  food.  Vitamines 
are  thus  certain  infinitely  small  substances 
which  we  must  eat  if  we  shall  live. 

The  news  now  coming  from  Washington  is 
that  vitamines  are  of  three  kinds.  First,  are 
the  "water-soluble  vitamines;"  these  are  found 
in  seeds,  such  as  beans  and  nuts,  green  plants, 
milk,  and  eggs.  Their  presence  is  necessary; 
they  enable  the  organism  to  utilize  the  foods 
in  the  process  of  growth,  and  their  absence 
produces  nervous  disorders.  Secondly,  there 
are  the  "fat-soluble  vitamines."  These  pre- 
vail in  butter,  eggs,  milk,  such  animal  organs  as 
the  heart  and  liver,  and  in  some  green  vege- 
tables. Their  absence  produces  a  disease  of 
the  eyes  which  may  lead  to  blindness.  The 
third  kind  are  "antiscorbutic  vitamines." 
These  are  always  present  in  citrus  fruits,  green 
vegetables,  eggs,  and  milk,  and  their  absence 
deprives  the  body  of  its  power  to  fight  scurvy. 

These  discoveries  emphasize  the  conviction 
of  scientists  as  to  the  importance  of  vitamines 
to  human  prosperity  and  happiness.  The 
Department  renews  its  warnings  that  flour 
should  not  be  too  finely  milled,  or  vegetables 
dried  too  much,  for  these  processes  deprive 
the  food  of  vitamines  and  thus  decrease  their 
value.  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
every  day  that  Nature  intended  that  we  should 
eat  her  bounty  in  practically  the  form  in  which 
she  provides  it. 

Good  Football  Versus  Good  Teachers 

C^T  fall,  out  of  the  West  and  Middle  West 
there  came  tidings  of  remarkable  football 
teams  produced  by  the  universities  of 
those  sections.  For  example,  Ohio  State 
University  had  a  team  whose  brilliancy  out- 
shone not  only  its  adversaries;  but  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  its  supporters,  also  dimmed  the 
achievements  written  in  the  older  football 
annals  of  Eastern  institutions.    The  glory  of 


the  gridiron  is,  indeed,  an  inspiring  thing — so 
inspiring  that  Ohio  State  University  decided 
to  build  a  stadium  as  a  monument  to  her 
athletic  supremacy.  Five  weeks  after  the 
campaign  for  the  new  stadium  had  begun 
a  million  dollars  had  been  subscribed.  In 
this,  Ohio  State  University  only  repeated — 
with  a  success  conspicuous  by  its  swiftness — 
the  performance  of  many  other  universities 
and  schools  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Columbus,  Ohio, 
the  home  town  of  the  University,  should  not 
have  a  stadium  which  can  (with  special  ar- 
rangements) hold  one  third  of  its  population — 
provided  its  citizens  want  to  spend  the  money 
for  it.  Such  a  thing  is  good  advertising  both 
for  the  university  and  the  town,  and  advertising 
is  a  sign  of  virility.  But  why  do  people  vie  with 
each  other  to  build  stadiums,  which  stand  de- 
serted nine  months  out  of  the  year?  The  answer 
to  this  question  would  probably  not  serve  to 
cheer  the  labors  of  those  who  conduct  long  and 
wearisome  campaigns  for  less  conspicuous  edu- 
cational works  than  "the  largest  and  archi- 
tecturally the  finest  stadium  in  the  world." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  World's  Work, 
Dr.  Claxton,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  said  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
this  country  needs  three  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  three  years  to  meet  greater  educational 
requirements.  This  sum  was  primarily  for 
increasing  the  pay  of  teachers,  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a  self-respecting  and  worthy  person  to 
be  a  teacher  and  live,  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
school  population,  and  for  adequately  enlarg- 
ing the  opportunities  of  higher  education. 

The  great  problem,  in  Dr.  Claxton's  mind, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  money  shall  be 
raised  for  this  investment  in  Americanism. 
It  is  not  the  problem  faced  by  those  who  raise 
a  million  dollars  in  a  few  weeks  for  stadiums. 
There  has  probably  been  no  time  when  the 
masses,  even  the  educated  part,  were  not 
more  interested  in  the  things  which  the  stad- 
ium represents  than  in  the  more  scholastic 
things  of  an  educational  plant.  Yet  without 
the  student  body  there  can  be  no  football,  and 
without  professors  and  university  buildings 
there  can  be  no  student  body.  There  is  thus 
an  argument  for  endowment,  as  the  prelim- 
inary stage  to  football,  which  might  profitably 
be  used  with  college  graduates. 


V. ,  ,m^. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  WITH  THE 
INVESTMENT  EDITOR 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article   on   investments   and  the  lessons  to  he  learned   therefrom 


SELDOM  does  one  get  any  satisfaction 
from  the  failure  of  a  corporation,  but 
the  Investment  Editor  had  a  certain 
feeling  of  "I  told  you  so"  when  the 
East  Coast  Fisheries  Company  re- 
cently went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  for 
thereby  was  another  of  his  rules  for  judging 
promotion  propositions  shown  to  be  sound. 

It  was  back  in  191 7,  when  the  East  Coast 
Fisheries  Company  was  organized  and  I.  M. 
Taylor  &  Company  began  promoting  the  sale 
of  its  stock,  that  a  salesman  came  to  see  the 
Investment  Editor  to  try  to  sell  him  some  of 
the  stock.  Among  the  literature  which  he 
had,  to  impress  prospective  purchasers,  was  a 
copy  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  IVorld 
containing  a  highly  favorable  write-up  of 
the  company.  This  went  so  far  as  to  tell  how 
the  new  concern  was  going  to  extract  the  ulti- 
mate profit  from  the  fish  that  it  caught  by 
making  valuable  leather  out  of  their  skins. 
The  magazine,  the  salesman  said,  was  a  well- 
known  Wall  Street  publication. 

The  Investment  Editor  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
and  the  Financial  IVorld  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  this  hybrid  publication  which  the 
salesman  carried.  A  little  inquiry  after  the 
salesman  left  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  IVorld  was  not  a 
regular  publication  but  an  occasional  one,  the 
occasions  generally,  if  not  always,  correspond- 
ing with  the  publisher's  ability  to  find  promo- 
tion propositions  that  wished  to  secure  favor- 
able write-ups  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies.  On  its  front  page 
it  carried  reprints  of  the  advertisements  of 
leading  banking  houses,  giving  it  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  of  the  front  page  of  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  a  reputa- 
ble publication. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Investment  Editor 
began  receiving  inquiries  from  World's  Work 
readers  regarding  the  East  Coast  Fisheries 
stock  (some  of  them,  as  is  often  the  case,  from 


people  who  had  already  bought  it).  In  answer 
to  these,  among  other  things,  he  said  that  the 
methods  by  which  the  sale  of  the  company's 
stock  had  been  promoted  were  not  such  as  to 
create  confidence  in  the  proposition  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  used  to  analyzing 
new  promotions.  This  resulted,  in  the  fall  of 
1 918,  in  a  letter  from  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Company 
in  which  they  said,  "When  there  is  such  a 
wide  departure  between  the  statements  ema- 
nating from  your  department  from  those  fur- 
nished by  the  financial, departments  of  other 
reputable  newspapers  and  publications,  banks, 
etc.,  it  would  seem  that  this  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  might  be  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
just  what  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  Company  is, 
who  the  men  are  that  are  behind  it,  its  affilia- 
tions, personnel,  etc." 

In  reply  to  this  the  Investment  Editor  asked 
for  financial  statements  of  the  company  and 
for  any  other  information  that  might  be  avail- 
able in  regard  to  it;  and  said:  "  If  this  informa- 
tion shows  that  the  statements  we  have  made 
in  regard  to  the  company  are  incorrect,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  rectify  them."  Previous 
to  that  the  only  figures  he  had  been  able  to 
secure  were  "estimated  earnings"  in  thestock- 
ofiFering  circulars,  accompanied  by  the  in- 
formation in  a  letter  that,  "as  the  company  is 
still  in  its  construction  period,  a  financial 
statement  has  not  as  yet  been  sent  out."  He 
received  no  reply  at  all  to  this  further  request 
for  information. 

All  this  time  7  per  cent,  dividends  were  being 
paid  on  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  preferred 
stock.  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Company  prospered; 
the  growth  of  its  bank  balance  undoubtedly 
improved  its  standing  in  some  quarters.  In 
1 91 9  it  applied  through  an  advertising  agency 
for  permission  to  advertise  in  the  World's 
Work.  At  that  time  a  balance  sheet  of  the 
East  Coast  Fisheries  Company  dated  De- 
cember 31,  1918,  was  produced,  which  showed 
^5,000,000  for  "property  and  property  rights" 
in  addition  to  J66 1,000  for  ships  and  equip- 
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ment.     This  looked  like  a  high  valuation  to  in  to  save  what  he  can  for  the  stockholders, 

be  placed  upon  the  company's  right  to  fish  The  weight  that  the  Investment  Editor  placed 

upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  referring  to  it  in  an  on  this  one  thing  in  the  promotion  methods 

answer  to  further  inquiries,   the   Investm^ent  seems  to  have  been  justified.   Why?    Because  it 

Editor  said  it  was  "undoubtedly  pure  water" —  indicated  character,  and  character,  if  it  can  be 

no  pun  being  intended.  determined,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things 

Nevertheless,  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Company  con-  to  look  for  in  a  promotion  proposition.  Ability 
tinued  to  grow  (without  the  aid  of  an  advertise-  without  character  may  produce  a  George 
ment  in  the  World's  Work)  and  early  in  1920  Graham  Rice  or  a  Ponzi  promotion;  ability 
it  was  occupying  large  offices  near  the  head  of  with  character  gives  a  Morgan  or  a  Jacob 
Wall  Street,  and  had  offices  in  seven  other  Schiflf  promotion.  Oftentimes  it  is  hard 
cities.  In  addition  to  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  to  tell  just  what  it  is  about  a  promotion 
Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000,000,  proposition  that  gives  the  impression  that  its 
it  was  then  promoting  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  character  is  not  what  it  should  be,  or  what  it 
Products  Company,  an  affiliated  concern  with  a  is  about  the  methods  of  a  banking  or  brokerage 
capitalization  of  $50,000,000.  Again  it  ob-  house,  or  the  securities  it  offers,  that  makes 
jected  to  the  way  the  Investment  Editor  was  it  unacceptable  as  an  advertiser  in  the  World's 
answering  inquiries  regarding  these  stocks,  and  Work,  but  usually  the  passage  of  a  few  years 
in  March,  1920,  the  manager  wrote:  "If  you  shows  that  the  feeling  of  suspicion  or  uncer- 
had  investigated  through  the  proper  sources,  tainty  was  justified.  In  the  East  Coast  Fish- 
as  a  man  in  your  capacity  should  have  done,  eries  case  the  reason  for  the  suspicion  came  to 
through  [and  here  followed  the  names  of  light  early,  was  plainer  than  usual,  and  within 
four  leading  New  York  banks  and  trust  com-  about  three  years  it  has  been  justified, 
panies]  you  would  have  found  that  }'our  For  the  investor  who  does  not  have  the  ex- 
letter  was  not  such  as  would  give  a  truthful  perience  in  studying  promotion  propositions 
impression  of  actual  present  conditions.  .  .  that  the  Investment  Editor  has,  it  is,  of  course, 
We  invite  every  investigation  and  we  insist  more  difficult  to  determine  the  character  of  a 
that  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  should  new  proposition.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  him  to 
be  stated  about  our  securities."  follow,  however,  if  anything  at  all  arouses  the 

The  Investment  Editor's  reply  to  that  was  a  least  suspicon  in  his  mind,  to  have  nothing  to 

further  request  for  information  regarding  the  do  with  it.     And  it  is  also  a  good  rule  to  keep 

company's  earnings  and  assets,  and  in  that  asking  questions  until  he  is  either  convinced 

letter  he  said:     "My  opinion  in  regard  to  this  that  the  preposition  is  honest  or  he  uncovers 

proposition  and  the  house  offering  it,  has  been  some  evidence  that  arouses  his  suspicion  and 

influenced  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  a  zCzZ-  shows  him  that  he  should  steer  clear  of  it. 

man  claiming  to  be  from  1.  M.  Taylor  &  Com-  And  he  should  nc:  put  his  money  into  any  pro- 

pany  tried  to  sell  me  stock  in  the  East  Coast  motion  proposition  unless  he  is  willing  to  take 

Fisheries  Company  at  one  time  by  showing  me  the  speculative  risks  which  go  with  the  best  of 

a  very  favorable  write-up  of  the  company  pub-  them.     Investigation     through     independent 

lished  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  World,  sources,  such  as  the  investor's  local  bank,  is 

He  said  this  was  a  highly  reputable  and  widely  always    a    good    safeguard.     But    the    best 

known  Wall   Street   publication."     No  reply  safeguard  for  one's  savings  is  to  invest  them 

was  received  from  the  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Company  through  an  investment  banking  house  of  es- 

to  that  letter.  tablished  reputation,  the  past  record  of  whose 

Now  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  Company  and  securities  is  a  good  guarantee  of  the  quality  of 

its  companion  concern  have  been  placed  in  the  those  it  is  now  offering.     Through  such  a  chan- 

hands  of  a  receiver;  one  who  has  had  no  part  nel  he  will  not  get  many,  if  any,  promotion 

in  the  stock  selling  operations  has  been  called  propositions. 
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EDWIN    A.    ALDERMAN 

President,  University  of  Virginia 

CHARLES   W.    ELIOT 
President  Emeritus,  Harvard  University 

CASS    GILBERT 
Architect 

JAMES   G.    HARBORD 

Major-General,  U.  S.  Army 

HENRY   J.    HASKELL 
Of  the  Kansas  City  Star 


HERBERT  HOOVER 

Chairman,  American  Relief  Administration 

ERIE   C.    HOPWOOD 

Editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

FRANKLIN    K.    LANE 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior 

ROBERT    S.    LOVETT 

Railroad  President 

DANIEL    D.    MOORE 
Editor,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU 

Former  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey 

WILLIAM    S.    SIMS 
Rear-Admiral,  U.  5.  Navy 

HENRY    L.    STIMSON 

Ex-Secretary  of  War 

BOOTH   TARKINGTON 

Novelist  and  Publicist 

CASPER    S.    YOST 

Of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


In  order  to  present  in  one  place  wise  and  informed  thought  and  stimulating 
counsel,  month  after  month,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special 
section  in  the  magazine  and  invited  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  to 
contribute  to  it.  The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  this  undertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  his  alone,  there  being  no  group  respon- 
sibility for  any  of  the  opinions,  but  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  some  individual  of  this  group. — The  Editors. 


WHICH  ROAD? 

By  ERIE  C.  HOPWOOD 

Editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


OF     THE     varied     problems 
i    of  readjustment   following 
I    the  war,  none  presses  more 
insistently  for  solution  than 
that  of  getting  back  to  a 
saner  basis  of  life. 

The  past  four  years  have  left  us  gasp- 
ing. Are  we  to  go  on  again  as  madly 
as  ever,  once  we  have  caught  our  breath, 
or  are  we  to  reappraise  and  reestablish 


some  of  the  older  and  sounder  social 
valuations? 

Directly  or  indirectly  the  war  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  distinct  breaking  down 
of  American  morale.  A  marked  but 
subtile  change  has  taken  place.  The 
variable  of  human  conduct  is  at  the  low 
point  of  its  swing.  We  need  to  ac- 
celerate the  upward  movement. 

It  is  not  strange  that  war,  which  is 
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the  business  of  wholesale  destruction  of 
life,  should  produce  as  a  reflex  a  frame  of 
mind  in  the  individual  tending  to  mini- 
mize into  insignificance  criminal  breaches 
and  disorders  ordinarily  considered  grave. 
The  motives  leading  to  war  differ.  The 
strategy  of  war  is  the  same — the  attempt 
of  one  force  to  destroy  another.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  game,  death,  theft,  ra- 
pine, pillage,  treachery,  and  deceit  lose  the 
proportion  they  hold  in  normal  society 
and  not  infrequently  receive  social  sanc- 
tion when  directed  toward  the  enemy. 

One  notes  that  the  national  campaign 
just  closed  was  marked  on  both  sides  by 
a  type  of  subterranean  electioneering — 
if  one  may  call  it  that — meaner  and  more 
vicious  than  any  campaign  for  many 
years.  Not  only  in  the  national  contest 
but  in  many  of  the  minor  ones  the  same 
elements  were  at  work.  To  not  a  few 
who  have  studied  the  evolution  of  political 
campaigning  from  its  most  virulent  stages 
of  vituperation  and  abuse  to  recent  years, 
when  there  has  been  at  least  an  honest 
effort  to  discuss  issues  on  their  merit  and 
in  the  open,  the  November  episode  just 
closed  is  a  most  discouraging  throw  back. 

So,  too,  with  the  profiteer.  In  a 
society  with  higher  standards  of  social 
values  than  ours  in  the  past  few  years 
he  would  hardly  have  dared  to  operate. 
Two  things  are  necessary  to  produce 
the  profiteer — the  opportunity  and  a 
sort  of  social  sanction.  In  some  respect 
or  other  a  very  large  part  of  the  social 
organization  has  itself  been  profiteering 
of  late.  If  the  traders  have  offended, 
so  have  fnany  of  the  farmers,  the  laborers, 
the  manufacturers,  and  others.  The 
outcry  against  profiteering  has  too  often 
lacked  a  certain  note  of  sincerity. 

There  are  other  manifestations.  A 
strike  of  policemen  such  as  Boston  ex- 
perienced recently  could  not  have  been 
imagined  a  fev/  years  ago.  Firemen  form 
unions  and  strike  while  the  city  bums. 
There  is  a  disturbing  increase  in  petty 
graft  by  employees  in  the  public  service. 
Agents  of  private  business  concerns  not 


infrequently  demand  fees  from  the  cus- 
tomer to  fatten  their  own  pockets.  In 
almost  any  circumstance  in  which  men 
are  associated — as  workmen  in  mine  or 
mill,  as  representatives  of  the  public 
service,  as  office  force  or  however  else, 
complaint  is  made  of  a  breaking  down 
of  morale  ranging  all  the  way  from  heed- 
lessness and  inefficiency  to  criminality. 

In  more  purely  social  relations,  condi- 
tions call  for  change.  Our  daughters  roll 
up  to  the  doors  of  their  high  schools — or 
even  to  the  grades — in  motor  cars.  Silk 
stockings,  sheer  waists,  rouge,  hair  bobbed 
after  the  best  manner  of  Greenwich 
Village  or  coifed  in  vast  puffs  about  the 
ears,  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
daughter  of  the  leading  family  from  the 
veriest  demi-mondaine.  The  high  school 
lad  without  an  automobile,  especially  in 
the  select  suburbs  of  our  cities,  is  as  much 
of  an  outcast  as  Ishmael  in  the  desert. 
All  the  little  private  deviltries  which  were 
supposed  to  be  reserved  for  college  days 
are  now  exhausted  early  in  the  high  school 
course,  and  youth  is  blase  at  eighteen. 

As  America  has  become  great  indus- 
trially and  politically,  we  have  come  to 
assume  money  and  power — and  partic- 
ularly money  as  a  synonym  for  power — 
to  be  the  measures  of  success.  A  man 
starts  from  nothing  and  attains  millions. 
The  cult  of  success  welcomes  him.  It 
is  none  too  careful  to  ask  by  what  road 
he  came  there  and  whether  along  the  way 
there  are  any  broken  hearts  and  ruined 
lives. 

There  is  too  little  said  any  more  about 
the  success  of  the  man  who  paints  a  great 
picture  or  writes  a  great  book  or  stops  on 
his  way  to  do  a  kindness  to  the  world. 
The  good  magazines  and  the  good  news- 
papers give  him  a  moment's  recognition, 
but  by  the  world  at  large  he  is  likely  to  be 
set  down  as  a  queer  fellow  who  might  sell 
his  book  to  the  "movies",  or  his  picture 
to  the  billboard  advertisers,  or  his  little 
acts  of  charity  and  human  kindness  to  the 
uplift  or  the  welfare  organizations,  thus 
converting  his  arts  into  tangible  assets. 
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America  needs  more  than  anything 
else  a  new  conception — or  the  revival  of 
the  old  conception — of  the  sound  and 
wholesome  things  of  life.  America  needs 
reconsecration  to  the  family  fireside — 
more  of  the  crackling  backlog  and  less  of 
the  three  room  flat  with  electric  radio 
heater  and  "in-a-door''  beds.  America 
needs  new  yardsticks  to  measure  worth; 
more  sober  progress  and  less  paprika;  more 
contemplation  and  less  cylinders  under 
the  hood;  more  bread  and  milk  and  less 
mushrooms  under  glass;  more  of  Mother 
Nature's  pink  on  the  cheeks  and  less  out 
of  a  box;  more  constancy  for  the  old  wife 
and  less  infatuation  for  the  third  one 
from  the  end  with  the  shepherd's  crook; 
more  sweetness  and  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity and  loving  kindness  and  less  of  the 
haunting,  hectic  race  against  time  and 
money — a  race  which,  run  to  the  goal, 
brings  neither  profit  nor  peace. 

In  the  recent  days  of  great  extrava- 
gance a  wise  college  professor  said  it 
would  not  surprise  him  if,  over  night,  we 
changed  from  the  most  thriftless  nation 
in  the  world  to  the  most  thrifty  and  that 
with  the  change  would  come  new  evalua- 
tions socially. 

The  first  part  of  the  prophecy  is  work- 
ing out.  More  suddenly  than  it  began 
its  debauch  of  spending,  the  country  has 
ceased  buying.  The  consumer  by  thus 
going  on  strike  has  precipitated  what 
probably  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
more  moderate  and  orderly  process  of 
deflation. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  second  part 
of  the  professor's  prediction  should  not 
work  out  as  definitely.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  economic  and  social  readjust- 
ment may  go  hand  in  hand.  If  thrift 
becomes  a  virtue  and  a  fashion,  many  of 
the  evils  of  the  time  which  are  predicated 
on  lavish  expenditure  will  pass  out  auto- 
matically. But  something  more  is  re- 
quired. There  must  be  developed  the 
social  will  to  exalt  those  qualities  which 
the  ages  have  proved  enduring.  When 
modesty  in  women  receives  social  sanc- 


tion and  immodesty  is  taboo,  attendant 
objections  immediately  disappear.  And 
if  simplicity  should  replace  ostentation  as 
the  social  norm,  the  motor  car  would  at 
once  take  its  place  as  a  transportation 
utility,  where  it  belongs,  and  cease  to 
function  as  the  show  case  for  the  bedi- 
zened dowager  of  a  hundred  beauty 
parlors.  When  the  public  demands  that 
public  servants  make  their  public  obliga- 
tion sacred,  there  will  be  an  end  of  police- 
men's strikes,  teachers'  unions,  and 
kindred  evils. 

There  is  no  danger  at  all  in  the  situa- 
tion unless  the  toleration  of  bad  condi- 
tions be  permitted  to  crystallize  into 
social  sanction.  To-day  the  necessary 
readjustment  is  simple;  to-morrow  and 
every  other  to-morrow  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult.  Let  every  individual 
say  that  at  once  and  henceforth  worth  is 
to  be  the  measure  of  a  man,  that  success 
lies  not  alone  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  that  since  the  home  is  the  corner- 
stone of  society  it  must  be  preserved 
and  exalted,  that  modesty  and  clean 
mindedness  are  fundamentals  of  human 
conduct,  that  dishonesty  to  the  mass  is 
as  culpable  as  to  the_  individual — and 
it  will  be  so. 

There  are  those  of  the  intellectuals  who 
will  declare  this  is  old  fashioned.  It  is 
true  times  have  changed.  In  many  re- 
spects we  cannot  go  back  and  would  not 
if  we  could.  The  world  has  never  been 
as  good  to  live  in,  despite  all  that  has 
happened  in  the  last  six  years.  But  if  it 
be  old  fashioned  to  love  truth,  to  linger  a 
little  along  the  way  to  gather  a  flower  or 
talk  to  a  friend,  to  throw  off  a  little  of  the 
burden  of  care  which  the  obligations  of 
the  times  impose,  to  strive  less  for  speed 
and  more  for  broad  living,  to  lay  up  a 
part  of  one's  treasure  in  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  men  as  well  as  in  safe 
deposit  boxes,  even  to  miss  a  "movie"  to 
hold  the  hand  of  a  little  child  flushed  with 
fever — there  will  be,  let  us  hope,  more 
than  ever  before,  those  who  will  choose  to 
be  written  as  old  fashioned. 
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OUR  NEW  RELATION  TO  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

By  henry  MORGENTHAU 

Former  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey 


ONE  of  the  old  Hebrew  pro- 
i  phets  truly  said,  "  Except 
I  the  people  have  a  vision, 
they  perish."  As  great 
poets  do,  he  put  into  x)ne 
•memorable  phrase  a  general  truth  of 
human  nature.  Its  truth  is  based  upon 
that  great  quality  of  the  human  mind — 
imagination — which  enables  man  to 
create  in  his  own  brain  in  advance  the 
desirable  thing  which  he  can  then  make 
come  to  pass  in  reality;  and  upon  that 
great  quality  of  the  human  spirit — hope 
— which  gives  him  courage  to  pursue  the 
creation  of  his  vision  till  it  is  realized. 

For  the  last  six  \'ears,  people  have 
had  such  a  vision:  one  of  the  most  soul- 
stirring  visions  of  the  ages.  If  1  may 
use  a  bit  of  imagery,  they  have  imagined 
themselves  living  in  a  dark,  fever-ridden 
swamp,  beset  on  every  hand  by  doubts 
and  dangers,  breathing  miasmic  airs,  in- 
fected by  poisonous  hatreds,  wounded  in 
fratricidal  wars  of  greed  or  vengeance  or 
sheer  panic,  oppressed  by  the  quarrels 
of  ignorant  and  brutal  rulers,  helpless  to 
free  themselves  from  an  anarchy  which 
was  born  of  fear,  distrust,  and  passion. 
One  day,  the  fog  that  lay  above  this 
swamp  was  lifted:  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  terrible  warfares  that 
had  cursed  them,  the  clouds  rolled  back, 
the  sun  shone  through,  and  far  above 
them  they  saw  a  fair  plateau.  If  we 
could  only  get  up  there,  they  thought, 
we  should  be  out  of  this  murk  and  mire. 
Then  they  called  a  truce  to  battle,  and 
while  the  soldiers  counted  up  the  losses 
and  laid  aside  their  arms,  the  women 
and  the  children  piled  the  household 
goods  of  all  the  families  of  every  tribe 
into  one   great   wagon,   and    the    young 


men  fastened  a  great  rope  upon  its 
axle,  and  all  put  their  young  strength 
to  it  and  started  pulling  the  wagon  up 
the  slope  toward  that  plateau.  A  few 
of  the  oldest  men  of  every  tribe  sat  on 
the  seat,  directing  the  young  men  pulling. 
Up  and  up  the  wagon  went,  until  it  was 
out  of  the  pools  of  blood  and  areas  of 
devastation  and  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
plateau,  and  a  few  more  mighty  tugs 
would  pull  it  over.  Then  the  old  men 
fell  to  quarreling.  Some  mourned  for 
the  familiar  valley:  bad  as  it  was,  they 
knew  its  trails  and  its  few  comfortable 
recesses,  and  to  them  it  was  home.  They 
had  not  the  vision  to  realize  the  situation 
on  the  plateau.  Others  agreed  that  the 
new  land  was  best,  but  fell  a-quarreling, 
before  they  reached  it,  over  where  the 
first  fire  should  be  built,  how  the  wagon 
should  be  unloaded,  when  the  sun  would 
rise  and  set.  So  violently  did  they 
disagree  that  some  determined  they 
should  not  get  the  wagon  to  the  top  until 
these  questions  were  all  settled.  With  a 
crash,  the>'  put  the  brakes  on,  and  the 
wagon  came  to  a  full  stop.  The  young 
men  let  go  the  rope,  and  the  wagon  went 
slipping  back  toward  the  swarnp  and  its 
fog  and  fevers. 

I  am  quite  sure  this  allegory  fairly 
represents  the  emotional  reaction  of  the 
peoples  to  the  great  vision  of  a  league  of 
nations.  So  much  for  the  heart  of  the 
world.  What  of  the  head  and  hands? 
In  other  words,  what  is  the  sound  basis  of 
the  League  in  reason;  and  what  is  the 
practical  way  to  make  it  work? 

First,  I  should  say,  there  is  a  reason  in 
history  and  evolution  and  humanity  for 
America  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations. 
Those  who  would  have  us  maintain  a 
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''splendid  isolation"  overlook  one  of  the 
noblest  attributes  of  man,  which  is  also 
one  of  the  outstanding  traits  of  the 
American  character.  1  mean  gratitude. 
The  world,  indeed,  needs  many  things 
which  America  alone  can  give  it.  But 
does  not  America  owe  that  same  world 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  most  of  its  own 
inheritance?  Whence  came  our  boasted 
liberties,  but  from  our  British  ancestors 
who  won  for  us  the  Magna  Charta  and  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus?  Where  did  we  get 
the  glorious  ideal  of  the  equality  of  men, 
which  was  the  inspiration  of  our  Re- 
volution, but  from  the  French,  whose 
philosopher  Rousseau  first  dreamed  it? 
History  tells  our  debt,  in  that  great 
struggle,  not  only  to  the  flaming  La- 
fayette, but  also  to  the  Polish  patriot 
Kosciuszko,  and  to  the  German  drill- 
master  Steuben,  who  lent  their  swords 
to  us. 

Think  of  our  debt  to  the  Old  World  in 
the  arts.  The  architecture  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  is  borrowed  from 
Egypt;  the  beautiful  Lincoln  Memorial, 
by  which  we  express  our  reverence  for  the 
Great  Emancipator,  came  from  Greece; 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  symbol 
of  our  free  institutions,  reveals  our  debt 
to  Rome.  Our  operas  come  from  Italy 
and  Germany  and  France;  the  songs  we 
sing  our  children  to  sleep  with  come  from 
the  British  Isles.  Shakespeare  moulded 
the  very  tongue  in  which  we  speak;  and 
our  most  profitable  inner  processes  of 
thought  and  reason  follow  rules  laid  down 
by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Hegel,  Bacon. 
Gutenberg  gave  us  the  printing  press, 
a  Scotchman  gave  us  steam,  a  Swede 
dynamite,  a  Chinaman  the  compass,  a 
Jew  the  prevailing  religion.  Certainly,  as 
Tennyson  sang,  America  is  "the  heir  of 
all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time." 

Surely  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
distress  of  our  kinsmen  overseas.  I  have 
seen  them  in  their  sorrows  born  of  the 
late  war.  Children  hungry,  women  borne 
down  with  anxiety  and  grief,  men  gaunt 
and   desperate   for   remunerative   work. 


All  look  to  us  for  aid — not  merely  the  aid 
of  money,  food,  and  the  materials  of 
labor,  but  more  for  the  spiritual  energy 
to  renew  the  processes  of  life. 

What  of  the  practical  means?  Now  that 
the  Republicans  have  won  and  the  entire 
responsibility  of  action  is  upon  them, 
they  are  taking  stock  of  their  own  future, 
and  in  this  process,  I  am  sure,  they  will 
find  ways  to  express  in  legislation  the  deep 
aspiration  of  the  country — nowhere  more 
sincere  or  more  profound  than  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  itself — for 
a  working  arrangement  for  our  entrance 
into  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Root's 
recent  work  for  a  permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  is  a  step  upon  this 
path.  Mr.  Taft's  association  with  the 
League  forces  in  Europe  is  a  point  of 
departure  for  further  efforts.  Among  the 
Republican  Senators  are  able  men  who, 
however  determined  they  were  that  we 
should  not  enter  a  League  on  Mr.  Wilson's 
terms,  are  nevertheless,  1  am  sure,  equally 
determined  that  we  shall  not  be  kept  out 
of  the  League  on  other  terms;  and  they 
can  help  to  find  the  means  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  In  any  event,  by  some 
means,  we  must  accomplish  it.  Our  own 
salvation,  no  less  than  that  of  Europe, 
is  bound  up  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  determining  our  course  of  action — 
our  gratitude  to  our  brethren  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  the  descendants  of  the 
peoples  who  gave  us  all  we  have — should 
be  supplemented  by  our  own  deep  sense 
of  duty  as  one  of  the  present  Trustees 
of  Civilization,  and  by  our  deep  con- 
sideration and  love  for  our  own  future 
generations.  We  must  bequeath  to  them 
a  broadened  horizon,  a  spirit  of  tolerance, 
a  reputation  for  Samaritanism — and  of 
Crusaders — a  reputation  that,  when  our 
test  came,  we  not  only  were  not  found 
wanting  but  also  did  our  full  duty — vol- 
untarily and  not  under  compulsion. 

So  looking  both  backward  and  forward 
it  is  our  task  to  assist  as  effectively  as  we 
can  in  a  sane,  evolutionary  reconstruction 
of  the  war-stricken  peoples. 
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THE  NATION  AND  THE  WATERWAYS 


By  CASPER  S.  YOST 

of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


ONE  of  the  great  lessons  that 
has  been  impressed  upon 
us  with  most  effective  em- 
phasis by  the  World  War 
is  the  necessity  for  the 
development,  extension,  and  general  bet- 
terment of  our  transportation  service. 
It  showed,  in  a  way  to  bring  home  the 
fact  to  every  man,  that  transportation  is 
the  primary  necessity  of  industry.  It 
showed  not  only  that  industry  cannot 
exist  without  transportation,  but  also  that 
industry  can  only  advance  as  it  marches 
in  step  with  the  growth  of  the  facilities 
of  transportation.  More  than  that,- we 
learned,  through  the  wounds  of  experi- 
ence, that  transportation  is  not  a  local, 
or  even  a  state  question,  but  a  national 
one. 

We  emerged  from  the  war  with  these 
lessons  learned  but  with  our  railroad  trans- 
portation system  shattered,  and  we  are 
just  beginning  to  apply  the  lessons. 
The  Transportation  Act  is  the  first  step 
in  the  application,  and  in  its  change  of 
policy  alone  it  marks  a  great  advance. 
The  most  revolutionary,  and  perhaps 
the  most  far-reaching,  of  the  articles  of 
this  act  is  the  formal  declaration  of  a 
governmental  policy  in  relation  to  the 
waterways.  "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress,"  says  the  law, 
"to  promote,  encourage,  and  develop 
water  transportation,  service,  and  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  foster  and  pre- 
serve in  full  rigor  both  rail  and  water 
transportation."  It  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  this  act, 
to  investigate  the  types  of  boats  suitable 
for  different  waterways,  the  nature  of 
the  terminals  needed  for  water  traffic 
and  for  the  connection  with  rail  traffic, 


and  all  other  matters  bearing  upon  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  water 
transportation. 

For  generations  the  waterways  have 
been  the  "little  orphant  Annie"  of  trans- 
portation. Although  the  navigable  water- 
ways have  been  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Government  from  the  be- 
ginning, it  has  ever  been  a  perfunctory 
guardianship,  now  and  then  surfeiting 
its  ward  with  futile  millions,  and  then 
leaving  it  to  starve,  forgotten  and 
neglected,  through  long  periods.  Never 
has  there  been  anything  more  than 
spasmodic  and  disconnected  efforts  at 
"improvement."  Government  has  never 
before  gone  beyond  the  idea  of  "im- 
provement." But  futile  and  wasteful  as  it 
was,  it  had  no  conception  of  public 
service  beyond  the  opening  or  straighten- 
ing of  channels.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  the  "improved"  channels  was 
thought  to  be  no  concern  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  years  and  years  great  rivers 
like  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
meandered  to  the  sea  undisturbed  by 
traffic,  while  millions  were  being  poured 
into  them,  at  irregular  intervals  of  time 
and  space,  for  so-called  improvements 
which  added  no  value,  which  contri- 
buted no  facility  to  transportation. 

But  the  war  gave  us  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  great  potential  values  of  our 
waterways  as  avenues  of  transportation. 
With  railroads  blockaded,  with  equip- 
ment short,  with  industry  disastrously 
impeded,  we  began  to  take  notice  of  our 
neglected  rivers  and  to  wonder  why  they 
were  neglected,  why  these  vast  arteries 
that  nature  had  so  generously  supplied 
to  us  contributed  so  little  to  the  move- 
ment of  traffic.  We  looked  abroad 
and  saw  that  in  Europe  every  navigable 
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waterway  was  an  instrument  of  trans- 
portation, and  moreover  that  many  lands 
were  laced  with  artificial  waterways, 
constructed  at  enormous  expense,  which 
were  busy  carriers  of  commodities  at  low 
cost.  Yet,  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
Mississippi  basin  alone,  that  great  area 
that  extends  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Rockies,  which  contains  70  per  cent, 
of  our  farms,  which  produces  85  per  cent, 
of  our  corn,  76  per  cent,  of  our  wheat, 
72  per  cent,  of  our  livestock,  and  other 
products  in  proportion — in  that  vast 
stretch  of  rich,  populous,  and  teeming 
territory,  there  are  16,000  miles  of  navi- 
gable rivers  flowing  idly  to  the  Gulf. 
In  the  ten  years  from  1909  to  191 8  the 
total  tonnage  constructed  on  these  rivers 
was  but  60,000,  and  the  whole  tonnage 
in  service  reaches  a  figure  no  less  con- 
temptible. These  great  streams  are  prac- 
tically without  traffic. 

It  is  of  little  value  to  discuss  the  causes 
of  this  condition.  The  fact  to  be  recog- 
nized now  is  that  this  period  of  somnoles- 
cence  has  come  to  an  end.  The  war  has 
awakened  the  rivers.  In  the  midst  of  it 
the  Government,  impelled  by  transporta- 
tion necessities,  began  to  build  barges  of 
a  special  type  adapted  to  these  waters. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  solution  of  the  river  problem  is  being 
found  not  in  the  river  but  in  the  boat.  But 
meanwhile,  encouraged  by  government 
support,  an  active  public  interest  is  being 
developed  in  river  transportation.  I n  the 
regions  most  directly  concerned,  organiza- 
tions to  promote  river  navigation  have 
been  hard  and  effectually  at  work.  Docks, 
with  power  facilities  for  loading  and  un- 
loading, have  been  or  are  being  con- 
structed by  the  principal  river  cities. 
The  terminal  costs,  under  the  primitive 
man-power  system,  have  been  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  profitable  river  transporta- 
tion. That  obstacle  is  being  removed. 
With  suitable  docks  of  sufficient  capacity 
and  with  boats  of  a  type  adapted  to  river 


traffic,  two  things  remain  to  be  accom- 
plished if  the  great  navigable  streams  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  Mississippi  Basin,  are  to  be  put  to 
full  use  as  arteries  of  traffic. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  support  of 
the  Government.  The  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  recognized  and  its  purpose  set 
forth  in  the  declaration  of  policy  already 
quoted.  But  it  takes  more  than  an  utter- 
ance, even  of  law,  to  put  a  policy  into 
effect.  The  policy  must  have  behind  it 
the  support  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
That  is  the  second  requisite.  The  coun- 
try must  realize  that  this  is  not  a  local 
or  a  sectional  question  but  a  national 
one. 

But  the  Government,  in  the  application 
of  its  new  policy,  must  abandon  its  old 
wasteful  and  futile  methods.  "Pork 
barrel"  appropriations  must  cease.  With 
a  budget  system  and  a  single  appropria- 
tions committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  ancient  evil  can  be 
eradicated.  Waterway  development  and 
maintenance  should  be  centred  in  a  single 
department.  The  work  should  be  scien- 
tifically planned  as  a  national  task,  con- 
nected, coordinated,  and  continuous.  The 
essential  needs,  beginning  with  the  trunk 
lines,  should  be  ascertained  by  competent 
engineers,  and  the  requirements  met  in 
systematic,  permanent  improvements. 
Rail,  river,  and  lake  transportation 
should  be  tied  together  by  connecting 
terminals  and  joint  rates.  Only  by  such 
application  and  cooperation  for  the 
achievement  of  a  national  purpose  can 
satisfactory  results  be  accomplished.  ^Our 
waterways  are  sorely  needed  now.  The 
need  will  grow,  greater  and  more  insistent, 
with  every  year,  as  our  production  in- 
creases. There  is  in  this  a  national  re- 
sponsibility and  the  declared  policy  of 
Congress,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  should  have  the  full 
support  of  the  people,  and  of  their 
representatives  in  the  Government. 
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THE  TAX-WISE  MEN  OF  ARISTOPIA 

A  Letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
By  henry  ARTHUR  JONES 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  American  people  by  the  World's  Work 

Some  years  ago,  the  World's  .Work  published  an  essay  by  the  delightful  Mr.  Tudor  Jenks, 
which  he  entitled,  ''One  Objection  to  All  Reforms."  Upon  reading,  it  developed  that  Mr.  Jenks's 
objection  to  all  reforms  was — the  reformers.  The  satire  was  timely,  and  widely  enjoyed;  everybody 
saw  the  humor  and  truth  of  it  except,  unfortunately,  the  men  at  whose  heads  it  was  aimed.  Now  comes 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  distinguished  British  dramatist,  and  in  this  Open  Letter  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  hurls  a  pointed  lance  at  another  expensive  nuisance.  But  he  accompanies  his  declara- 
tion of  war  with  a  rational  proposal  for  peace,  enforceable  by  the  public  and  not  dependent  upon  the  wit 
or  acquiescence  of  the  enemy.  The  World's  Work  commends  this  British  proposal  to  the  attention  of 
American  statesmen,  who  should  find  it  as  practicable  here  as  in  Europe. — The  Editors. 

DEAR  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain:  "equality     of     opportunity,"     *' making  the 

I  hear  that  you  are  at  your  wits'  world   safe  for  democracy,"   and  a   hundred 

end    to    raise   enough    money    to  other  heady  ferments!     You   allow  them   to 

meet   our   alarming   national   ex-  muddle  their  brains  with  the  deadly  fumes  of 

penditure.     May  I  indicate  a  new  abstract  words  and  cant  phrases,  and  you  do 

and  fruitful  source  of  revenue,  which  perhaps  not  charge  them  a  single  penny  for  intoxicating 

has  escaped  your  notice,  and  which  has  been  themselves!" 

suggested  to  me  by  my  old  friend,  Professor         1    urged   that   abstract   terms   and   phrases 

Sophologos?     He  is  Chief  Corrector  of  Wrong  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  multitude,  as  by 

Opinions  (a  very  arduous  post)  in  the  National  using  them  they  were  spared  the  enormous 

University  of  Aristopia,  and  has  lately  arrived  exertion  of  distinguishing  between  words  and 

in   England  to  study  our  present  conditions  facts.     1  said  that  we  were  spending  seventy- 

with  a  view  of  learning  what  to  avoid  in  mould-  three  millions  this  year  on  popular  education 

ing  the  policy  of  his  countrymen.     He  hopes  with  the  express  design  of  teaching  all  our 

by  this  means  to  increase  the  social  and  econ-  population  to  discuss  social  philosophy,  and 

omic  prosperity  of  his  nation.     I   have  been  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  manual  labor, 

showing  him  round.  I    contended   that   this   vast   expenditure   on 

I   asked  Professor  Sophologos  what  struck  popular  education  was  justified  by  the  results, 

him  most  in  his  survey  of  our  manners,  habits,  inasmuch  as  we  had  in  England  to-day  ten 

and  customs.     He  replied  that  while  he  was  working  men  who  could  handle  a  social  problem 

gravely  concerned  for  us  on  many  accounts,  to  every  one  who  could  handle  his  tools.     I 

he  was  staggered  out  of  all  mental  balance  by  added  that  we  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  all 

our  senseless  and  reckless  expenditure  of  catch  the  blessings  of  untrammeled  democracy  with- 

words  and  phrases.     He  pointed  out  that  of  all  out  submitting  to  a  few  trifling  disadvantages, 

forms  of  national  extravagance  this  was  the  such  as  not  getting  our  houses  built,  and  not 

most  quickly  and  fatally  ruinous.     He  said  that  having  any  fires  in  the  winter.     I  further  ques- 

they  had  made  stringent  enactments  against  tioned  Professor  Sophologos  as  to  how  they 

it  in  Aristopia,  and  he  greatly  wondered  that  managed  these  things  in  Aristopia. 
this  vicious  and  costly  indulgence  was  per-         He   said   that   the   keystone   of  Aristopian 

mitted  in  the  present  condition  of  our  English  finance  was   a   heavy  tax  upon   all   abstract 

finances.  words  and  phrases  that  could  not  be  clearly 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "You  tax  the  light  defined  by  the  user.     He  informed  me  that 

wines  of  your  good  French  neighbors,  and  the  when  the  tax  was  first  imposed,  the  one  word 

wholesome  beer  of  your  own  country,  and  yet  "equality"    alone    realized    a    sum    sufficient 

you  allow  your  masses  the  unrestricted  use  to  defray  the  electric  illumination  of  every 

of    such     phrases     as     "self-determination,"  street   and   highway   in  Aristopia;  while  the 
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tax  on  "  Liberty/'  supplied  the  Government  I  inquired  whether  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
with  the  means  of  warming  every  home  in  the  had  roused  any  antagonism.  The  professor 
Kingdom.  "Justice"  and  "Freedom"  also  said  that  at  first  they  were  threatened  with 
brought  in  large  sums  to  the  Exchequer.  He  considerable  opposition,  but  that  this  was 
computed  that  if  these  two  words  were  judi-  easily  quelled  by  the  judicious  erection  in  all 
ciously  taxed  in  England  to-day,  the  amounts  public  places  of  free  drinking  fountains,  run- 
realized  would  provide  ample  railway  ac-  ning  a  delicious  beverage  with  an  alcoholic 
commodation  for  all  our  population  at  less  than  infusion.  There  was  at  first  some  apprehension 
half  the  pre-war  fares.  of  dangerous  results  from  the  unrestricted  use 

I  stood  aghast  at  this  outrageous  violation  of  these  free  drinking  fountains,  but  on  the 

of  the  sacred  right  of  free  speech.  whole  they  judged  it  to  be  safer  and  wiser 

"You  dare  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  words  to  allow  the  populace  to  indulge  themselves 

'Liberty/   'Equality,'   'Justice, '  'Freedom?'"  in  alcohol  than  in  the  more  noxious  poisons  of 

I  demanded  of  Professor  Sophologos,  with  an  catch  words  and  phrases.     For  whereas  the 

indignation  that  I  could  scarcely  control.  very  great  majority  of  men  can  be  trusted  to 

"No,"  he  answered,  "These  are  very  noble  know  when  they  have  had  enough  alcoholic 

words.    They  stand  for  great  realities.    There-  liquor,  they  are  quite  unable  to  exercise  any 

fore  we  allow  no  Aristopian  to  take  them  upon  self-control  of  their  insatiable  and  perennial 

his  tongue,  unless  he  can  define  the  exact  sense  thirst  for  spurious  verbiage, 

in  which  he  uses  them  and  can  also  show  that  He  said  that  by  the  operation  of  these  two 

he  reverences  the  august  principles  which  these  measures,  the  free  drinking  fountains  and  the 

words   embody.     For    instance,    a    man    was  drastic  tax  on  abstract  words,  the  Aristopians 

recently  heard  to  pronounce  the  word  '  Equal-  had  attained  a  sobriety  and  sanity  of  judgment 

ity/     He  was  instantly  haled  before  a  magis-  in   all   their   political,    social,    and   economic 

trate  of  the  court  for  testing  abstract  words  affairs,  which  was  in  startling  contrast  to  the 

and  phrases,  and  was  asked  to  explain  what  he  confusion  and  instability  of  thought  prevailing 

meant  by  'Equality.'     It  came  out  that  his  in  England. 

idea  of 'Equality' was  contained  in  the  following  Feeling  an  intense  sympathy  for  you,  Mr. 
formula — that  punctually  at  a  quarter  to  eight  Chancellor,  in  your  present  difficulties,  I  re- 
every  morning,  the  State  should  deliver  to  solved  I  would  bring  this  matter  before  you. 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  a  quarter  of  a  Undoubtedly  the  tax  would  be  difficult  to  col- 
pound  of  the  primest  rasher  of  Wiltshire  bacon  lect,  but  not  more  difficult  than  will  be  the 
perfectly  fried  and  sizzling  hot;  a  large  pat  Income  Tax  and  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  in  a 
of  the  very  best  fresh  butter,  and  a  free  ad-  few  years'  time,  if  we  continue  our  present 
mission  ticket  to  the  reserved  stalls  at  the  heedless  course.  Then  again,  it  may  be  urged 
cinema.     He  was  fined  fifty  pounds.  that  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  would  entail 

"Another  man  who  was  using  the  word  the  creation  of  a  new  department,  with  a 
'Liberty'  as  if  it  were  his  own  private  prop-  large  staff  of  officials,  whose  business  it  would 
erty,  was  brought  before  the  same  court  and  be  to  look  after  other  peoples'  business, 
was  asked  for  a  concrete  definition  of  the  word.  I  imagine  however,  that  this  would  be  a  recom- 
He  said  that  in  any  commonwealth  worth  liv-  mendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  Govern- 
ing in,  every  citizen  should  have  the  right  to  ment.  And  you  would  be  able  to  claim  that 
choose  his  own  job,  to  decide  how  many  hours  you  had  established  at  least  one  new  depart- 
he  would  work,  and  to  fix  his  own  rate  of  wages;  ment  which  rendered  a  public  service,  and 
that  if  his  'Rights'  in  these  respects  were  in-  brought  in  a  profit  to  the  Exchequer.  1  leave 
fringed,  he  should  be  empowered  to  call  off  all  the  matter  to  your  earnest  consideration, 
the  other  workers  from  their  jobs,  and  to  keep  Your  obedient  servant, 
them  unemployed  till  the  matter  was  settled  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  Any  other  form  of  P.  S.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  help  you  in  prepar- 
'Liberty' he  declared  to  be  a  mockery.  He  was  ing  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  suitable  for 
fined  five  hundred  pounds,  and  was  forbidden  taxation,  and  in  arranging  the  tariff.  I  hope 
to  use  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  for  five  a  heavy  fine  will  be  imposed  upon  "Art"  and 
years."  "Artistic." 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  FRANCE 

''The   Maintenance  of  Those  Alliances  and   Friendly   Relations 
Which  Enabled  France  to  Win  the  War/'     The  Difficulties  in  the 

Way  of  Achieving  This  Purpose,  and  How  They  May  Be  Overcome 

By  ANDRE  TARDIEU 

Plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic  at  the  Peace  Conference 

IN  FOLLOWING  up  the  victory,  French  France,  became  confused  with  the  general 
diplomacy  has  an  important  part  to  reestablishment  of  peace.  From  a  territorial 
play.  We  may  appropriately  reecho  point  of  view  France  asks  for  nothing  more. 
Roosevelt's  statement:  "That  part —  She  wished  for  neither  a  brutal  annexation 
we  must  play  it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  de-  nor  a  disguised  annexation.  She  did  not  want 
cide  not  to  play  it.  The  only  question  is  to  any  protesting  Deputies  to  attend  thereafter 
know  whether  we  shall  play  it  well,  or  whether  the  sittings  of  her  Parliament.  All  she  claimed 
we  shall  play  it  badly."  The  share  taken  by  was  the  restoration  of  her  right,  and  with  that 
France  in  the  war  was  far  too  great;  geography  restoration  she  was  satisfied.  Under  these 
and  history  have  posted  her  at  a  place  where  conditions,  M.  Clemenceau  contemplated  that 
too  many  roads  converge  to  allow  her  to  be  sat-  France  should  devote  her  general  activity  to 
isfied  with  such  diplomacy  as  waiting  and  three  essential  objects;  firstly,  the  mainte- 
keeping  in  the  background.  It  behooves  her  nance  of  her  regained  security;  secondly,  the 
to  take  action.  France's  obtaining  the  greatest  renewal  of  her  economic  strength;  lastly,  the 
successes  or  suffering  the  most  bitter  disap-  organization  of  peace  according  to  those 
pointments  will  depend  upon  her  movements  principles  of  national  liberty,  on  which,  during 
hereafter.  an  unprecedented  ordeal  extending  more  than 
When,  in  January,  1920,  just  a  year  ago,  I  fifty-two  months,  our  nation  had  based  its 
retired  from  power  at  the  same  time  as  M.  moral  strength.  These  three  objects  could  be 
Clemenceau,  we  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  achieved  by  one  means  only:  the  maintenance 
future  policy  of  France,  inasmuch  as  we  were  of  those  alliances  and  friendly  relations  which 
inspired  by  the  very  victory  to  which  we  had  enabled  France  to  win  the  war.  This  was 
so  proudly  led  the  nation.  Imbued  with  what  M.  Clemenceau  said  amid  the  applause 
French  traditions  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  of  the  Chamber  as  far  back  as  December,  1918. 
bones,  M.  Clemenceau  contemplated  for  France,  "For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  these  alli- 
restored  in  her  integrity,  a  foreign  policy,  ances  and  friendly  connections,  1  will  make  any 
of  which  the  object  and  means  to  achieve  it  sacrifices."  He  repeated  it  during  the  Peace 
were  likewise  inspired  in  his  mind  by  the  Conference:  "We  have  come  in  here  united," 
great  deeds  which  France  and  her  allies  had  said  he  one  day,  "we  should  come  out  as  broth- 
just  accomplished.  In  continental  Europe,  ers."  Hence  his  policy  of  defensive  agreements 
France  was  the  senior  member  of  the  commun-  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
ity  of  nations  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  hence  also  the  active  and  prolonged  assistance 
term.  "A  nation,"  said  Renan,  "is  a  group  of  afforded  by  him  to  those  young  nations  that 
men  whose  wish  is  to  live  together."  This  de-  owed  their  origin  or  extension  to  the  victory 
scription  is  absolutely  applicable  to  France,  — Bohemia,  Poland,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania, , 
and  her  national  cohesion — both  deep-rooted  Greece.  In  his  eyes,  France  seemed  the  nat- 
and  spontaneous — represents  one  of  the  most  ural  centre  of  a  European  organization,  which, 
predominant  facts  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  if  supported  beyond  the  seas  by  the  two 
times.  When  outraged  by  Bismarck  in  1871,  great  Anglo-Saxon  democracies,  might  have 
v/hat  happened,  according  to  President  Wilson's  constituted,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
statement,  was  that  we  disturbed  the  peace  of  strongest  guarantee  against  any  future  re- 
theworld,  and, moreover,  the  reparation  effected  venge  contemplated  by  Germany;  besides  the 
in  1918,  whilst  restoring  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  .soul  of  a  society  of  nations,  regarding  which 
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he  took  pleasure  in  repeating  that  it  must  first  collaboration  between  London  and  Paris,  on 
be  established  in  the  heart  of  mankind  to  the  other  hand,  continued,  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
prove  effective  and  fruitful.  Such  was  his  George's  policy,  aggravated  by  that  of  the 
project  for  the  future.  However,  like  a  care-  French  Government,  certainly  had  the  effect 
ful  guardian  of  our  national  interests,  he  of  complicating  it.  The  British  Prime  Minister 
wished  that  every  precaution  should  at  once  makes  up  his  mind  terribly  quickly.  It  often 
be  taken  against  possible  risk  of  unforeseen  happens  that  he  changes  his  mind.  Hence 
complications.  That  was  why,  notwithstand-  it  was  that,  after  having  warmly  congratulated 
ing  the  treaties  relating  to  military  assistance  himself  in  June,  19 19,  upon  being  rid  of  the 
entered  into  with  Great  Britain  and  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  John  Maynard  Keynes, 
United  States  on  June  28,  191 9,  he  steadfastly  owing  to  the  latter's  resignation,  he  appropri- 
refused  to  waive  the  occupation  of  the  left  ated  in  1920  some  of  the  retired  Member's 
bank  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  bridgeheads  on  principles,  and  defended  them,  in  the  inter- 
the  right  bank,  for  which  Messrs.  Lloyd  George  Allied  conferences,  with  his  customary  brio. 
and  Wilson  asked  him  to  regard  these  two  France,  for  whom  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
treaties  as  substitutes.  That  is  why  according  represented  a  compromise — that  is  to  say,  a 
to  article  429  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  he  minimum — was  painfully  surprised  at  this 
reserved  for  France,  in  the  event  of  these  two  change.  Moreover,  with  a  view  to  counter- 
treaties  proving  ineffective,  the  right  to  prolong  acting  it,  she  chose  the  worst  method,  which, 
such  occupation  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  while  causing  her  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her- 
When  Clemenceau's  Ministry  retired  from  self  and  Great  Britain  at  the  same  time,  created 
power,  it  left  France  an  intact  and  strength-  a  dangerous  state  of  mind.  In  other  words,  if 
ened  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  far-reaching  we  had  opposed  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  haz- 
general  policy  and  the  immediate  and  material  ardous  propositions  (which  we  must  not  for- 
guarantees  which  two  invasions,  suffered  in  get  were  discussed  in  19 19,  rejected  by  M. 
fifty  years,  made  it  our  bounden  duty  to  claim.  Clemenceau  and  abandoned  by  England), 
Guarantees,  on  the  one  hand,  and  possibilities,  firstly,  the  consideration  inseparable  from  a 
on  the  other,  opened  up  an  extensive  field  for  promise  already  given;  secondly,  the  mutual 
our  activities  abroad.  obligation  not  to  discredit  joint  decisions;  and 

lastly,    the   impossibility   of   reducing,    before 
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•'  Germany    had    even    begun   to   execute    the 

SINCE  then,  twelve  months  have  elapsed.  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  right  of  France  sol- 
but  I  will  certainly  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  emnly  acknowledged  at  Versailles  by  the  sig- 
that  the  policy  prepared  by  M.  Clemenceau  nature  of  the  Powers,  it  is  extremely  probable 
has  been  abandoned.  We  must  perforce  ac-  that  we  should  have  won  our  case.  Instead 
knowledge,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  of  this,  we  unwisely  proceeded  to  engage  in 
its  outlines  are  less  clearly  defined  than  they  futile  haggling,  which  eventually  resulted  in 
were  in  his  time.  I  may  add  that,  if  such  is  our  amending  certain  parts  of  the  Treaty  of 
the  case,  France  is  by  no  means  solely  respon-  Versailles,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  and 
sible  therefor.  The  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  iniquitous  absurdity  of  such  a  proceeding.  I 
Versailles  by  the  American  Senate  (the  reasons  will  only  quote  one  example  of  this  absurdity: 
for  which  it  behooves  a  foreigner  to  refrain  According  to  the  agreement  entered  into  at 
from  criticising),  has  produced  consequences  Spa  in  July,  1920,  for  every  ton  of  coal  deliv- 
of  two  kinds  for  France — some  direct,  others  ered  by  Germany,  France  pays,  both  as  in- 
indirect.  Direct,  because  such  rejection  by  crease  and  advance,  a  certain  amount  in  gold 
bringing  about,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  representing  189  per  cent,  of  the  value  per  ton 
non-ratification  of  the  Franco-American  de-  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  is  readily 
fensive  Treaty,  precluded  the  Franco-British  conceivable  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
Treaty  from  coming  into  force;  indirect,  method  of  procedure  calculated  to  facilitate 
because  the  isolated  position  thus  assumed  by  the  reconstruction  of  France.  The  public, 
the  United  States  served  to  encourage  Ger-  although  frequently  misled  by  the  newspapers, 
many's  old  and  tenacious  hope  of  seeing  the  was  dissatisfied.  The  French  Government 
Allies  divided  against  themselves.  All  ac-  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  mistake  it  had 
tive  collaboration  between  Paris  and  Wash-  made.  The  consequence,  after  such  deplor- 
ington   was   thus    rendered    impossible.     The  able  weakmindedness  had  been  displayed,  was 
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a  campaign  conducted  in  the  form  of  speeches  closer  relationship  with  the  young  nations 
and  by  the  press  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  nothing  can  be 
and  England.  I  know  the  Anglo-Saxons  truer,  and  the  matter  is  so  clear  that  it  is  need- 
well;  in  their  case  no  worse  system  could  be  less  to  dwell  thereon.  If  what  is  meant,  how- 
adopted.  When  a  matter  is  being  discussed,  ever,  is  that  such  a  Continental  policy  is 
everything  can  be  said — even  while  pounding  calculated  to  prove  a  substitute  for  the  agree- 
on  the  table!  When  once  the  agreement  is  ments  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  I  most 
signed,  it  behooves  one  to  refrain  from  recrim-  energetically  protest  against  such  an  assertion, 
inations.  France  did  just  the  reverse.  Franco-  Here  again — and  I  crave  pardon  from  those 
British  relations  have  suffered  thereby.  1  who  dislike  to  be  reminded  of  their  short 
have  said,  and  now  repeat,  that  the  initial  memory — my  conviction  is  based  upon  the 
responsibility  of  this  is  imputable  to  our  neigh-  history  of  the  last  war.  Between  1914  and 
bors  and  friends.-  But  (as  Milton  has  it)  we  1 918,  no  Continental  alliance  could  possibly 
have  made  "confusion  worse  confounded''  by  have  proved  a  substitute  for  the  proposed 
adding  our  own  blunders  to  their  errors,  alliances  with  Britain  and  America.  Nor 
The  two  nations,  assuredly,  are  faithful  to  can  any  Continental  alliance  prove  a  substi- 
each  other.  Their  governments,  however,  tute  for  them  in  the  near  future.  Continental 
experience  some  difficulty  in  understanding  alliances  are  valuable  as  auxiliaries,  but  as  aux- 
each  other.  In  1919,  there  was  no  laborious  iliaries  only.  Moreover,  who  fails  to  foresee 
interchange  of  diplomatic  notes  which  cause  that  any  Continental  policy  would  logically 
uneasiness  or  embarrassment  at  the  very  time  develop  sooner  or  later  into  an  alliance  with 
that  spontaneity,  confidence,  and  good  humor  Germany,  i.e. — the  downfall  of  French  politics 
are  needed.  The  present  situation  may  be  and,  likewise  sooner  or  later,  the  breaking-off 
summed  up  in  a  few  words:  Whereas  in  1920,  of  friendly  connections  with  the  maritime  na- 
at  the  request  of  England,  we  agreed  to  every-  tions?  This  was  the  policy  advocated  by  M. 
thing  which  M.  Clemenceau  rejected  in  1919,  Caillaux.  For  having  tried  to  make  it  prevail 
contrary  to  her  request,  the  relations  between  in  time  of  war,  this  former  President  of  the 
London  and  Paris  in  1920  are  not  so  good  Council  was  sent  to  prison  by  M.  Clemenceau 
as  they  were  in  191 9.  The  absence  of  the  and  condemned  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
United  States,  excluded  from  the  discussions  It  is  useless,  therefore,  and  I  may  even  add 
owing  to  its  refusal  to  ratify,  has  tended  that  it  would  be  dangerous,  to  let  it  be  be- 
to  render  the  relations  between  France  and  lieved  that  France  has  any  "spare"  policies 
Great  Britain  still  more  difficult.  I  have  available.  Therearenone  whatever  for  France 
learned  by  long  experience  that  France,  Great  — nor,  indeed,  for  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  invariably  gain  States.  Those  who,  in  our  country,  propose 
by  all  three  conferring  together,  instead  of  what  Prince  von  Blilow  formerly  called  "i£;^//^- 
talking  two  at  a  time.  In  the  hygiene  of  their  ing,"  are  fools,  who,  if  they  continued,  would 
relations,  the  principle  of  "two's  company"  soon  develop  into  criminals.  Those  in  London 
may  be  compared  to  a  draught  followed  by  an  and  New  York,  who  echo  Mr.  Keynes  and  only 
attack  of  "flu."  think  of  appeasing  Germany  instead  of  com- 
pelling; her  to  fulfil  her  obligations,  deserve 
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equally  severe  judgment.     In  either  case,  it  is 

FOR  this  reason,  the  general  policy  of  France  the   duty   of   the   government   concerned    to 

has  become  more  arduous  than  it  was  a  resist  such  pressure,  whether  of  an  insinuating 

year  ago,  and  this  is  an  obvious  fact  which  it  or  brutal  character.     In  either  case,  it  behooves 

is  useless  to  conceal.     Some  Frenchmen  who  the    government    concerned    to    remind    the 

take  little  notice  of  experience — even  after  it  people    of    the  permanently  recorded   truths 

had  been  bought  with  the  blood  of  1,400,000  still    illuminated   with    their   soldiers'    blood! 

killed  and  700,000  mutilated — reply,  indeed,  A  war,  like  the  one  whose  conclusion  was  rep- 

that  if  the  policy  of  Anglo-Saxon  friendships  resented   by   the  Treaty  of  Versailles,   is  of 

is  attended  with  difficulties,  France  has  only  necessity  accompanied  by  certain  lessons  in 

to  adopt  a  Continental  policy.     If  this  means  politics   which   will    stand    good    for    several 

that  France  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  generations  to  come.     An  abridged  version  of 

her  neighbors  and  allies  in  Belgium  and  Italy,  the  vital   laws   governing  international   rela- 

if  this  also  means  that  she  should  establish  tions  is  to  be  found  therein.     France  would 
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not  have  been  able  to  save  her  existence  on  the  goslavia,  and  Greece  came  into  existence  or 
battlefield,  had  the  Allies  not  come  to  her  aid.  developed  amid  relative  indifference  and  re- 
But  if  France,  almost  alone  in  September,  mained  generally  unnoticed.  The  difficulties 
191 4,  had  not,  by  her  victory,  given  her  experienced  by  these  countries  in  living  in 
Allies  sufficient  time  to  join  forces  with  her,  such  an  isolated  state,  were  so  great  that  they 
they  would  have  had  to  bow  to  the  will  of  sought  in  themselves  the  means  of  support 
Germany — war  or  no  war!  When  such  truths  which  were  so  slowly  forthcoming  from  else- 
are  proved  by  actual  facts,  it  is  inconceivable  where.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  diplomatic 
that, in^o many  quarters,  they  can  be  forgotten  arrangement  known  as  the  "Petite  Entente,'* 
so  quickly,  and  that  any  one  can  believe  that  whereby  Prague,  Belgrade,  and  Bucharest 
what  was  good  for  war  does  not  stand  good  for  were  brought  together.  The  formation  of 
peace.  The  first  principle  of  politics  is  conti-  this  coalition  provoked  certain  probably  un- 
nuity.  I  can  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  the  vast  warranted  comments,  as  a  natural  result  of 
majority  of  the  French  people*  realize  this,  and  the  ignorance  which  had  continued  to  prevail 
remain  fundamentally  attached,  despite  passing  with  regard  to  its  preparation.  Nations,  like 
clouds,  to  those  friendly  connections  whereby  children,  directly  they  are  able  to  toddle,  try 
the  good  fellowship  of*brothers-in-arms  should  to  leave  their  loneliness  behind  them  and 
be  prolonged  for  certain  unvarying  ends,  stretch  their  hands  to  lay  hold  of  other  hands 
Now,  that  is  the  chief  point,  and  although  in  to  lean  upon.  France  should  have  watched 
our  time,  as  after  all  severe  shocks,  there  is  a  such  instinctive  movements  more  closely, 
tendency  to  reaction,  although  it  is  not  con-  To  be  sure,  she  did  her  duty  in  Poland,  and 
sidered  genteel  to  express  one's  confidence  in  the  assistance,  which  she  so  opportunely 
democratic  principles,  I  do  most  sincerely  de-  afforded  to  the  defenders  of  Warsaw — those 
clare  that,  so  long  as  the  people  see  clearly,  sentinels  watching  over  European  order — must 
there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Governments  may,  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  her  foreign  policy.  In 
on  all  sides,  make  mistakes  and  complicate  the  capitals  of  the  other  minor  states,  however, 
situations,  the  fundamental  principle  will  re-  she  deplorably  kept  in  the  background  and 
main  unchanged.  That  is  the  case  as  regards  failed  to  play  the  part  incumbent  upon  her. 
France.  She  realizes,  as  far  as  her  peasantry  I  quite  appreciate  that  such  a  part  is  not  easy 
and  working-classes  are  concerned,  that  the  to  play.  These  young  nations  have  big  ap- 
only  possible  policy  is  that  which  will  maintain  petites  which  are  not  always  alike.  Warsaw 
the  connections  which  enabled  the  Allies  and  Prague  do  not  agree  very  well.  The 
to  win  the  war.  Consequently,  millions  of  question  of  the  Banat  kept  Belgrade  and  Bu- 
French  people  remain  the  trustees  of  Clemen-  charest  at  loggerheads  for  -a  long  time.  An- 
ceau's  idea.  tagonism  sometimes  even  evinced  itself  toward 

,,                                     „  the  Powers;  for  instance,  in  the  Adriatic,  be- 
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tween   Itaily  and  Jugoslavia.      But  the  more 

ON  SUCH  broad  foundations,  France  can  complicated  and  delicate  a  situation  happens 
accomplish  a  great  work:  giving  advice  to  be,  the  more  care  and  attention  does  it  call 
and  assistance  to  all  European  peoples  who  for.  Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
have  been  born  and  bred  under  the  protection  certain  conflicts  with  which,  for  the  sake  of 
of  those  principles  originally  fostered  by  our  discretion,  one  does  not  wish  to  interfere,  are 
country.  I  do  not  know  whether  American  settled  automatically  and  quicker  than  was  at 
public  opinion,  devoted  to  the  exciting  devel-  first  anticipated.  When  order  has  been  re- 
opments  of  internal  politics,  has  been  able,  stored,  it  is  suddenly  perceived  that  it  would 
during  the  past  year,  to  watch  the  first  steps  have  been  more  advisable  to  participate  therein 
of  those  nations  that  have  been  restored  to  life  and  that,  by  remaining  a  mere  spectator,  good 
and  splendor  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  In  opportunities  have  been  missed.  I  fear  that 
all  countries  people  resent  any  changes  made  this  was  precisely  the  mistake  made  by  France 
in  their  habits  and  customs.  Now,  the  Treaty  in  the  capitals  of  the  minor  states  a  year  ago. 
of  Versailles  of  1919  totally  changed  the  map  of  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  mistake  can  be  recti- 
Europe.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  liked  to  make  fied,  and  the  maritime  powers,  if  they  are  suf- 
jocular  remarks  at  the  expense  of  the  future  ficiently  far-sighted,  ought  to  encourage  us  to 
geographers;  subsequent  events  proved  he  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  the  inter- 
was  right.     Bohemia,   Poland,   Rumania,  Ju-  est  of  those  powers?    It  is  that  the  maximum  of 
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stability  be  established  in  Europe  in  the  short-  ment  "for  not  having  emulated  Bismarck?" 
est  possible  time.  For  this  purpose,  no  power  But  I  do  say  that  such  individuals'  foolish 
better  than  France  can  play  the  part  of  con-  proceedings  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy 
troller.  When,  prior  to  1914,  Germany  dealt  of  this  country,  and  I  may  add  that  the  slight- 
with  the  affairs  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  est  reflection  will  suffice  to  prove  it.  Imperial- 
it  was  in  a  spirit  of  domination.  By  various  ism  is  a  sort  of  "doping"  which  ambitious  gov- 
and  frequently  contradictory  means,  she  made  ernments  administer  to  newly  established 
strenuous  endeavors  to  construct  that  Mitiel-  nations,  in  order  to  hasten  their  development. 
Europa  which  was  intended  to  open  up  in  the  The  old  French  race  has  no  need  of  such  stim- 
direction  of  Bagdad  the  highways  to  German  ulants.  Imperialism,  moreover,  is  the  prelude 
Imperialism.  In  the  case  of  France,  nothing  of  wars.  Now,  France — whom  the  war  has 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  feared.  She  is  not  in  direct  cost  1,400,000  killed,  700,000  mutilated,  3 
contact  with  any  of  the  countries  with  which  millions  wounded,  and  400  billion  francs — 
it  is  a  question  of  establishing  connections  has  but  one  wi^  and  one  will,  to  wit,  that 
and  ensuring  their  stability.  She  cannot  be  humanity  may  discover  a  formula  for  organ- 
suspected  of  entertaining,  in  respect  to  any  of  izations  which  may  make  war  a  matter  of  im- 
them,  either  covetousness  or  secret  designs,  possibility.  Moreover,  where  can  one  discern,  in 
Her  manifest  disinterestedness  makes  her  fitted  the  actual  facts,  any  traces  of  the  so-called 
to  play  this  part  of  arbitress  which  is  so  diffi-  French  imperialism?  Certain  individuals  (who 
cult  to  play  both  among  nations  and  among  must  be  humorists)  have  pretended  to  discover 
individuals.  In  addition,  in  the  case  of  the  it  in  the  presence  of  French  troops  in  different 
majority  of  such  countries,  bonds  of  sentiment  parts  of  Europe  where  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
and  tradition  favor  her  action.  Poland  knows  sailles  had  made  the  selection  of  definite  sover- 
what  France  has  done  for  her.  All  educated  eignty  subject  to  plebiscites.  France  would 
Rumanians  regard  French  civilization  as  being  either  like  this  duty  to  be  fulfilled  by  others 
the  mother  of  their  own.  The  Serbians  remem-  or  that  others,  at  least,  should  help  her  to  ful- 
ber  that  their  army  was  saved  by  ours  in  1916.  fill  it.  France  is  not  to  blame  if  the  United 
The  Greeks  are  well  aware  that  France  bore  States  failed  to  ratify  the  Treaty;  France  is 
the  brunt  of  the  Salonica  expedition.  The  not  to  blame  if  Great  Britain,  after  having 
Czechs  fought  in  our  ranks  and  it  was  in  ratified  it,  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  military 
French  uniform  that  they  laid  the  preliminary  obligations  she  had  accepted — in  Upper  Silesia, 
foundations  of  their  freedom.  For  my  own  for  instance.  As  a  last  shift,  we  are  reproached 
part,  can  I  forget  the  time  when,  as  High  for  having  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Commissioner  of  France  in  the  United  States,  I  What  would  people  say  about  our  lack  of 
recruited  on  the  territory  of  the  Union,  with  foresight  if  we  had  refrained  from  occupying 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Government  and  it  in  exchange  for  two  treaties,  neither  of 
generous  assistance  of  those  two  farnous  pa-  which,  owing  to  certain  circumstances,  is  yel 
triots,  Paderewski  and  Stefanik,  the  first  in  force?  In  addition,  have  people  forgotten 
Polish  regiments  and  the  first  Czech  regiments?  into  what  an  offensive  stronghold  against  us 
The  policy  of  France,  in  these  young  and  ex-  Germany  formerly  converted  the  left  bank 
uberant  countries,  is  entitled  and  in  duty  bound  of  the  Rhine?  Do  they  forget  the  seven 
to  establish  itself.  Even  if  it  has  been  some-  railway-lines  converging  toward  the  bridges, 
what  behindhand  there,  she  is  sure  to  succeed,  the  loading-wharves,  fortresses  and  points  of 

concentration — bases     for     invasions     which, 
twice  during  the  space  of  fifty  years,  have  de- 

THE  foregoing  remarks  convey  a  general  vastated  our  territory?     It  is  in  order  to  pre- 

idea  of  what  the  policy  of  France  can  vent  a  recurrence  of  this,  that  we  are  occupying 

and  should  be.     This  policy  does  not  aim  at  the  left   bank.     Is  that   imperialism?     Wha' 

domination   but   at   stabilizing,    and    the   re-  obtains   in   the  case  of  individuals,   likewise 

proach  of  imperialism,  which   has  sometimes  applies  to  nations;  they  must  be  judged  ac- 

been  addressed  to  her,  is  as  unwarranted  as  it  cording    to    their    antecedents.     The    entire 

is  unjust.     I  do  not  allege  that  in  Fr-ance  there  policy  of   France,  as  a   republic,  during  the 

are  no  people  who  deserve  this  epithet;  did  last  half-century,  belies  the  accusation  brought 

we  not  one  day  hear  a  Deputy,  on  the  plat-  against  her  through  ignorance  or  animosity, 

form  of  the  Chamber,  reproach  the  Govern-  For  the  space  of  forty-three  years,  France,  al- 
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beit   mutilated  by  Germany,  remained  pacific,  is  concerned,  the  events  of  1920  have  pain- 

For  the  space  of  forty-three  years,   she  re-  fully  disappointed  the  hopes  of  France?    The 

sponded  to  provocations  in  a  calm  and  con-  United  States,   having  refused  to  ratify  the 

ciliatory  manner.     Doubtless,   by  diplomatic  treaty,  has  been  unable  to  support  us  in  the 

action,  she   has  endeavored    to   escape  from  action  intended  to  compel  Germany  to  honor 

the  circle  of  solitude  wherein  Bismarck  had  her  signature.     England  has  maintained  very 

imprisoned  her.     But  on  what  bases?     Read  different  principles  regarding  the  undertakings 

again  the  Franco-Russian  treaty  of  alliance  of  specified  in  theTreaty  of  Versailles.  France  has 

1892;  it  is  based  upon  the  territorial  status  quo.  been  left  alone  to  claim  her  right  and,  at  times. 

Read  again  the  Franco- British  conventions'  of  some  of  her  own  friends  have  seemed  to  regard 

1904;  they  are  simple  settlements  of  colonial  the    fact    as    cause    for    complaint.    These 

liquidation.     Between  1871  and  191 4,  France  matters,  however,  should  be  regarded  just  as 

only   worked   for   the   pacific   equilibrium   of  they  are.     If  the  French  people,  who  are  firmer 

forces.     She    never    provoked    Germany    nor  in  this  respect  than  their  rulers,  regard  their 

took    up    the    latter's    challenges.     Further-  whole  foreign  policy  as  being  dependent  upon 

more,  she  has  not  taken  undue  advantage  of  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  is 

her  victory,   either   by   tearing  Germany   to  because,  for  them,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or 

pieces  to  satisfy  her  own  appetite,  or  by  forcibly  death.    The  systematic  acts  of  devastation, 

breaking  up  the  moral  unity  of  Germany's  perpetrated    by    the   German    armies,    bereft 

people.     The  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  upon  which  France  of  her  richest  provinces — of  a  region 

so  many  endeavor  to  impose,  have  too  much  which  represented  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 

common  sense  and  impartiality  to  allow  them-  her  working  capital.     Thus  impoverished,  to 

selves  to  be  ensnared  by  such  sophisms.  France  the  extent  of  one  fourth  of  her  assets,  France 

is  not  an  autocratic  oligarchy.     She  is  a  pacific  has,  nevertheless,  had  to  meet  a  formidable  in- 

democracy,  and  it  is  in  a  democratic  sense  that  crease  in  liabilities.     The  amount  of  her  budget 

her  foreign  policy  will  logically  be  developed.  has  changed  from  5  billion  francs  to  22,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  440  per  cent.;  her  na- 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  THE  REPARATIONS  tional  debt  from  33  billions  to  255  (rate  of 

HOWEVER,  in  order  that  this  policy  may  exchange- of  October,  1920)  representing  an 
develop — or,  rather,  in  order  that  it  may  increase  of  712  per  cent.  At  the  same  time, 
exist — one  condition  must  be  fulfilled,  i.e.,  her  human  capital  has  undergone  the  bleeding 
France  must  be  in  a  material  and  moral  state  operation  previously  referred  to.  The  repair- 
of  equilibrium;  otherwise,  as  far  as  peoples  are  ing  of  the  damage  sustained  will  cost  between 
concerned,  no  action  will  be  possible,  either  at  140  and  150  billion  francs;  pensions  to  cripples, 
home  or  abroad;  she  must  not  be  threatened  widows,  and  orphans  represent  a  total  amount 
with  ruinous  uncertainty;  she  must  not  sue-  of  50  to  60  billions.  In  other  words,  the  finan- 
cumb  under  the  weight  of  burdens  which  are  cial  burden  of  the  war  amounts  to  more  than 
not  incumbent  upon  her  and  which  are  not  her  400  billion  francs.  Of  these  400  billions,  the 
own;  in  short,  the  rights  ensured  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  only  made  Germany  liable 
Treaty  of  Versailles  must  be  fully  realized,  for  190,  or  say  less  than  one  half.  Should 
The  situation  is  generally  known.  Among  the  Germany  contrive  to  avoid  payment,  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty  there  were  some  which,  French  taxpayers,  who  have  to  pay  17  billions 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  could  not  more  in  1920  than  in  1914,  would  have  to  bear 
be  executed  except  during  the  course  of  a  con-  a  further  increase  of  10  billions,  which  would 
siderable  number  of  years;  such  is  the  case  as  overwhelm  them,  whilst  Germany,  with  her 
regards  the  clauses  concerning  reparations,  means  of  production  intact  and  without  any 
But  these  clauses,  albeit  not  executable  imme-  foreign  debt,  would  have  only  to  defray  the 
diately,  are  no  less  sacred  than  the  others,  amount  of  her  own  war  expenses.  Such  is 
1  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  even  the  danger  which  threatens  France  and  con- 
more  so,  and  that,  to  ensure  their  execution,  stitutes  an  outrage  of  justice.  France,  if 
France  is  no  less  warranted  in  relying  on  the  unpaid,  would  have  to  postpone  her  recon- 
assistance  of  her  allies  than  she  was  war-  struction  for  an  indefinite  period  and,  during 
ranted  in  relying  thereon  in  connection  with  her  long  effort,  might  at  any  time — and  her 
the  liberation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Now,  creditors  likewise — find  herself  the  victim  of  a 
how  can  it  be  denied  that,  as  far  as  this  matter  crisis.    The  non-payment  of  France  would  at 
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the  same  time  be  tantamount  to  an  outrageous 
contradiction  of  all  principles  proclaimed  by 
the  Allies  both  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of 
peace.  Certain  parties  certainly  invoke  against 
our  principle  that  Spirit  of  Peace,  who,  it'  is 
stated,  should  replace  the  Spirit  of  War. 
France  is  far  from  repudiating  her,  but,  in 
order  that  the  Spirit  of  Peace  may  prevail,  it 
is  first  necessary  for  peace  to  be  a  tangible 
reality,  and  it  can  only  become  so  by  the 
straightforward  application  of  the  contract 
which  represents  its  charter.  It  behooves  us 
to  remember  the  reply  sent  on  June  16,  1919,  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Allied  Governments  to  the 
counter-propositions  made  by  Count  von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau:  "You  ask  for  justice," 
they  said,  "We  want  it  also,  but  we  want 
justice  for  all;  and  it  would  be  a  denial  of 
justice  to  overlook,  by  granting  pure  and 
simple  absolution,  all  that  Germany  has 
done  from  1914  to  1918."  What  was  true 
eighteen  months  ago,  is  no  less  true  to-day. 
France  has  no  intention  of  crucifying  Germany; 
but,  having  been  attacked  by  Germany,  she 
does  not  mean  to  bear  the  burden  which  it  is 
only  just  that  Germany  should  bear.  France  is 
quite  willing  for  Germany  to  become  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  some  day  and  help 
in  the  mutual  efforts  of  civilized  countries; 
but  she  considers  that  Germany  should  first 
furnish  proof  that,  as  far  as  treaties  are  con- 
cerned, she  does  not  profess  the  same  doctrine 
as  in  1 91 4.  Now,  Germany  has  hitherto  con- 
ducted herself,  as  regards  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  the  same  way  that  she  behaved  six 
years  ago,  as  regards  the  Treaty  of  1839; 
any  obligation,  which  stands  in  her  way, 
she  still  deems  "a  scrap  of  paper."  It  there- 
fore behooves  the  other  Powers  to  prove  to 
her,  by  their  inflexibility,  that  nowadays 
signatures  are  binding.  By  this  means,  and 
by  this  means  only,  can  the  reestablishment 
of  order  in  Europe  be  continued  on  a  firm 
basis. 

FRANCE    MUST    BE    SECURE 

BUT  there  is  something  else.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
is  necessary  for  the  life  of  France.  It  is  likewise 
necessary  for  the  allies  and  friends  of  France 
and,  above  all,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies. 
I  have  shown  in  what  a  beneficial  manner  for  the 


future  of  the  world  the  foreign  policy  of  France 
will  be  applied,  provided  she  be  in  possession 
of  the  material  and  moral  means  of  security 
to  which  she  is  entitled — security  which  to-day, 
the  same  as  yesterday,  she  briefly  defines  in 
these  three  words:  restitution,  reparation, 
guarantees.  I  have  already  put  on  record  that 
the  first  and  most  effective  of  such  guarantees 
is  the  preservation  of  that  spirit  of  confidence 
and  solidarity  whereby  the  Allies  won  the  most 
just  of  wars.  Should  a  diametrically  opposed 
policy  hereafter  prevail,  should  Germany  fail 
to  pay  France,  should  the  right  of  France, 
unanimously  recognized  in  191 9  by  all  the 
Allies,  fail  to  be  maintained  by  them,  should 
France,  m\'  country,  feel  herself  abandoned  to 
undeserved  solitude,  and  overwhelmed  by 
financial  burdens  which  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Germany  to  bear — then,  in  all  conscience,  I 
could  not  see  my  way  to  make  the  same  reply  to 
the  question,  "What  will  be  the  foreign  policy 
of  France?"  On  the  hypothesis  of  the  non- 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  relaxation 
of  inter-Allied  relations,  1  cannot  say  what  that 
policy  would  be.  Under  the  influence  of 
legitimate  irritation,  soured  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  undeserved  difficulties,  France,  by  the 
very  force  of  circumstances,  would  have  to 
seek,  according  to  her  daily  wants,  the  results 
which  the  lack  of  solemn  engagements  would 
preclude  her  from  expecting  from  mutual  ac- 
tion. Those,  albeit  they  are  few  in  number  at 
the  present  time,  who  preach  settlements  of 
affairs  by  brute  force,  would  inevitably  be 
strengthened  by  the  failure  of  contracts.  The 
most  regrettable  impulses  might  ensue  in 
connection  with  the  hazardous  seeking  of 
immediate  guarantees.  I  entertain  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  friends  of  France  will 
realize  the  gravity  of  a  peril  which  it  is  in 
their  power  to  avert.  To  assume  the  great 
pacific  part  she  is  called  upon  to  play, 
France  asks  only  for  one  thing,  namely, 
that  promises,  once  given,  be  kept,  and  noth- 
ing but  failure  to  keep  such  promises  would 
then  cause  her  to  relinquish  the  task  to  which 
she  is  prepared  to  devote  herself.  This  is  a 
point  which  it  behooves  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  to  bear  in  mind  and  consider.  If  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  facts  and  to  the  refulgence 
of  justice,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the 
problem. 
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JOHN  BARRYMORE  IN  "DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE" 


WHAT  ARE  THE  "MOVIES" 
MAKING  OF  OUR  CHILDREN? 

Their  Influence,  Particularly  upon  Boys  and  Girls,  and  What 
Can  Be  Done  to  Remove  the  Harmful  Excrescences  upon  This 
Powerful    Agency    of    Popular     Education    and     Diversion 

By  ELLIS  P.  OBERHOLTZER 

Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Motion  Picture  Censors 

The  Editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  had  occasion  frequently  of  late  to  observe  a  growing 
concern  among  parents  and  students  of  social  science,  for  the  influence  which  the  motion  pictures  are 
exercising  on  the  habits  and  characters  of  young  people.  The  new  theatres  are  so  numerous  and  so 
cheap  and  so  alluring  that  they  have  produced  almost  a  social  revolution  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  art  of  the  motion  picture  is  so  vivid  that  its  effect  upon  impressionable  minds  is  tremendous.  Here 
is  a  new  moral  and  educational  force  of  the  first  magnitude,  operated  wholly  for  private  gain  and  sub- 
ject to  practically  no  control  in  the  public  interest.  What  is  its  present  character?  How  should  it  be 
controlled?  Dr.  Oberholt^er,  by  virtue  of  several  years'  experience  in  passing  upon  films  before 
they  are  released,  writes  not  only  as  a  social  philosopher  but  also  as  an  expert  upon  motion  pictures. — 
The  Editors. 


IF  THE  making  and  exhibition  of  moving 
pictures  is  the  fifth  or  fourth  industry  in 
the  country,  as  producers  of  film  oiften 
say,  its  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  business  cannot  easily  be  overrated. 
They  declare,  too,  that  one  out  of  ten  persons 
in    our   American    states — men,   women,   and 


children — goes  into  a  picture  house  daily.  We 
export  enough  film  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  the  South  Seas  in  a  year 
to  put  a  girdle  twice  around  the  earth  at  the 
Equator.  The  trade  spells  wealth  to  large 
numbers  of  people  who  are  identified  with  it, 
just   as  it   also  means  entertainment  to  the 


What  Are  the  ''Movies''  Making  of  Our  Children? 
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Courtesy  Paramount  Artcraft 
JIM    HAWKINS    IN    THE    BLOCK-HOUSE    ON    TREASURE    ISLAND 
The  glare  of  the  torch,  lighting  up  the  interior  of  the  block-house,  showed  me  the  worst  of  my  apprehensions  realized" 


muhitudes  in  this  and  other  countries  who 
watch  its  reels  unfold  their  endless  story  of  ad- 
venture and  romance. 

One  must  wonder  what  changed  conscious- 
ness, what  altered  outlook  comes  to  those  who 
live  in  this  shadowland.  Is  there  net  gain  in 
it?  We  hear  constantly  that  there  is  harm  in 
film,  or  in  some  portions  of  it.  Producers  in 
their  comedies  are  vulgar.  Their  film  stories 
are  often  set  in  the  underworld.  Boys,  getting 
the  suggestion  from  the  cinema  house,  become 
amateur  highwaymen.  Those  who  have  evil 
instincts  see  all  manner  of  crime,  indeed,  the 
detailed  illustrations  of  feasible  methods  of 
committing  it.  Keepers  are  told  by  the  in- 
mates of  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  that 
they  were  prompted  to  wrong-doing  by  looking 
at  motion  pictures.  Adolescents  are  fed  upon 
sex  stories  and  are  incited  to  sensuality  and  pas- 
sion. The  pretty  innocence  of  young  woman- 
hood,  the   chivalry   of   young   manhood   are 


swept  away.  Under  the  masque  of  instructing 
girls  about  white  slavery  or  the  dangers  of 
malpractice,  and  boys  about  offensive  infec- 
tious diseases,  film  which  never  should  be  shown 
is  widely  circulated. 

On  the  other  hand,  everyone,  everywhere,  ac- 
claims the  "news  picture"  as  the  readiest  and 
most  vivid  way  of  getting  an  account  of  the 
principal  happenings  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Camera  men,  like  Associated  Press  correspon- 
dents, are  on  the  ground  to  record  each  event, 
transcribe  it  and  hurry  their  film  to  the  picture 
companies  in  New  York.  The  scenic  or 
"magazine  picture,"  sometimes  in  color,  is 
educational  in  a  wholesome  way.  The  actual 
scenes  of  mountain  and  river,  valley,  field, 
desert,  lake,  and  waterfall,  of  peoples,  build- 
ings, and  things,  near  and  far,  indeed  unto  the 
remotest  ends  of  the  earth,  are  reproduced  with 
a  fidelity  which  commands  our  enthusiastic 
admiration. 


Courtesy  Vitagraph 
CHRIST   AND   THE    FISHERMEN 
"From  the  Manger  to  the  Cross"  was  produced  several  years  ago  actually  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Egypt.    This  picture, 
taken  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  reproduces  as  faithfully  as  is  humanly  possible  the  surroundings  of  2,000  years  ago 


LiA.rttsy  \  itagraph 

A    SCENE    FROM    "BLACK    BEAUTY" 
"What  is  the  lowest  price  you  will  take  for  him?"  asked  the  farmer  as  I  came  back.     "Five  pounds,  sir;  that  was  the 
lowest  price  my  master  set."    "  'Tis  a  speculation,"  said  the  old  gentleman  shaking  his  head,    .    .    .    "quite  a  speculation" 


Courtesy  Fox  Films 
WILLIAM    FARNUM    AS   JEAN    VALJEAN    IN    "LES   MISERABLEs" 

"He  was  a  man  of  medium  stature,  thickset  and  robust,  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  might  have  been  forty-six  or  forty- 
eight  years  old.  .  .  .  His  shirt  of  coarse  yellow  linen  .  .  permitted  a  view  of  his  hairy  breast;  he  had  .  .  . 
trousers  of  blue  drilling,  worn  and  threadbare;     .     .     .     a  tightly  packed  soldier's  knapsack,  perfectly  new,  on  his  back; 

an  enormous  knotty  stick  in  his  hand" 
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The  picture  play  carries  a  message  of  hope 
and  cheer  into  the  lives  of  masses  of  men  and 
women,  particularly  when  they  are  consigned 
to  the  dreary  routine  of  hamlets  to  which  other 
dramatic  entertainment  never  comes.  To 
the  people  of  many 
a  little  town,  film  is 
at  once  their  art. 
drama,  literature, 
recreation,  and  edu- 
cation— their  onl} 
point  of  contact  with 
the  cultural  world. 
It  would  be  hard  to 
think  of  any  inven- 
tion of  modern  times 
in  our  great  assort- 
ment of  improve- 
ments which  has  it 
in  its  power  to  la> 
so  much  at  the  door 
of  humanity.  On  a 
strip  of  celluloid  rib- 
bon, no  wider  than  a 
redding-comb,  and 
wound  on  spools 
which  are  unwound 
and  re-wound  night 
after  night  until  the\ 
fall  to  pieces,  and 
then  are  replaced  b}' 
similar  prints  from 
the  "master  nega- 
tive," so  long  as  it 
endures,  a  story  goes 
over  the  world  bring- 
ing the  entertain- 
ment impris  oned 
underneath  its  sur- 
face to  millions  of 
people. 

The  actor  on  the 
stage  spoke  to  a  few 
hundred,  and  himself 
traveled  to  reach  a 
few  hundred  more. 
But  now  his  picture 
may   be,   a   hundred 


popular  photoplay  comes  before  as  many  pairs 
of  eyes.     "Rags"  and  "Suds,"  many  a  Chap- 
lin comedy  and  "Bill"  Hart  "Western"  have 
been    seen    by    ten    times    20,000,000.     "The 
Birth  of  the  Nation"  has  given  American  his- 
tory (false  and  true 
mixed    together)    to 
more   of   the    world 
than    have    all    the 
text  books  in  all  the 
schools. 

The  acting,  the 
sumptuous  indoor 
sets,  the  out-of-doors 
scenery,  remarkable 
for  its  variety,  the 
latest  mechanical  and 
lighting  eflfects,  en- 
tertaining incidents, 
dramatically  ar- 
ranged, have  widened 
theexperience, quick- 
ened the  imagination, 
and  satisfied  the- 
craving  for  romance 
of  multitudes  who 
are  deprived  of  the 
education  that  comes 
of  reading,  travel, and 
human  association, 
and  who,  but  for  this 
agency,  would  live 
and  die  in  the  con- 
stricted little  circles 
of  duty  and  work 
into  which  they  were 
born. 

Such  a  service  is 
of  infinite  value.  It 
is  easily  appraised 
and  can  be  cheerfull>' 
acknowledged.  It 
will  not  seem  any  the 
smaller  or  less  impor- 
tant if  we  study  a 
side  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  film  business  which  points  in  an- 
other direction.  The  good  only  makes  clearer 
the  wrong  of  using  this  influential  agency  for 
personal  ends,  for  turning  it,  in  so  many  out- 
standing cases,  to  the  selfish  account  of  greedy 
and  conscienceless  men.  In  the  whole  product 
books  hitherto  known  in  the  world.  A  picture  each  year  there  is  a  quantity  of  material  which 
company  which  issues  a  news  reel  each  week  is  manufactured  with  the  primary  intent  of 
announces  that  it  has  20,000,000  readers.     A     making  money  out  of  the  salacious  tastes  of  the 


Courtesy  Educational  Films  Corp. 
A     CREVASSE     IN     AN     ALASKAN     GLACIER 

Educational  and  travel  films  are  growing  in  popularity,  and 
many  a  moving  picture  enthusiast  is  now  familiar  with  lands 
and  scenes  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  see  except  on  the  screen 


travels.  It  is  seen,  it 
or  two  hundred  times 
simultaneously  in  as  many  places  in  his  own 
country  and  in  a  score  of  foreign  lands. 
Such  an  influence  rivals  that  of  all  the  stages, 
pulpits,    lecture    platforms,    newspapers,   and 
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Courtesy  Paramoiint-Artcraft 

A    SCENE    FROM    "THE    COPPERHEAD" 

This  great  Civil  War  story,  after  its  exceptional  success  on  the  stage,  attained 
another  success  on  the  screen,  with  Lionel   Barrymore  playing  the  title  role 


people.  The  producers  of  such  film,  as  every- 
one at  all  familiar  with  the  facts  knows  full 
well,  are  not  acting  in  the  interest  of  any 
dramatic  end.  They  select  a  theme  and  give 
it  settings  with  the  object,  principally,  of  lin- 
ing their  own  pockets  without  regard  to  the 
public  welfare. 

A  picture  which  is  made  to  bear  the  name 
"Tainted,"  "Hell  Morgan's  Girl,'^  "The 
She  Devil"  (1  know  of  two  separate  pictures 
of  this  name),  "Shackled  Souls,"  "The  Scarlet 
Woman,"  "The  Mortal  Sin,"  "The  Court- 
esan," "The  Libertine,"  "The  Littlest  Mag- 
dalene, "The  Gutter  Magdalene,"  "The  Sin 
Woman"  by  its  very  title  appeals  improperly 
for  public  support. 

Even  when  a  film  story  is  adapted  from  a 
well  known  play,  opera,  or  book  it  may  be 
given  a  new  name  selected  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. I  have  in  mind  "La  Gioconda,"  which, 
when  it  was  "picturized, "  became  "The  De- 


vil's Daughter,"  "La  Tosca"  made  into  "The 
Song  of  Hate,"  and  "The  Jewels  of  the  Mad- 
onna" which  was  offered  us  as  "Sin."  More 
recently  Barrie's  "The  Admirable  Crichton" 
has  been  filmed  as  "Male  and  Female,"  Clyde 
Fitch's  "The  Bachelor"  is  "The  Virtuous 
Vamp,"  and  a  story  founded  upon  the  play, 
"  Du  Barry,"  is  "Passion."  The  picture  it- 
self may  be  unobjectionable;  it  may,  indeed, 
have  positive  value.  The  disheartening,  really 
disquieting  symptom,  when  we  diagnose  the 
case,  is  that  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with 
our  amusement  business  and  follow  it  for  gain 
feel  that  they  must  resort  to  such  contempt- 
ible devices  to  attain  success. 

So,  too,  will  recourse  be  had  to  unfair,  if  not 
false,  advertisement  for  the  sake  of  what  the 
picture  man  calls  "ballyhoo."  I  do  not 
allude  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  "bathing 
girls"  in  the  street  or  in  the  foyer  of  a  theatre, 
or  special  advertising  schemes  of  this  kind,  as  to 
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opinion,  as  a  result 
of  a  more  or  less 
broad  experience, 
that  such  appeals 
are  strong,  and  that 
thus  shekels  may 
be  taken  in,  when 
there  are  not  out- 
standing attrac- 
tions of  an  honest 
kind  to  sell  his 
wares.  And  by 
good  fortune  there 
are  other  attrac- 
tions. 

Though  the  name 
of  a  book  or  play  is 
at  times  discarded, 
at  other  times  this 
name  is  accounted 
to  have  great  value. 
A  star  or  a  company 
of  stars  may  seem 
to  enjoy  favor 
enough  to  draw  a 
crowd  to  the  door. 
It  is  assuring  to 
know  that  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward's 
"Lady  Rose'  s 
Daughter,"  and 
•  "The  Servant  in  the 
House"  of  Rann 
Kennedy,  to  men- 
tion very  recent 
cases,  have  been 
held  to  need  no  such 
extrinsic  advertise- 
ment; and  that 
players  who  are  al- 
ways in  clean  pic- 
tures like  Mary 
Pickford,  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  and 
Mafguerite  Clark, 
in  whatever  they 
may  be  seen,  have 
had  enormous  pop- 
the  placing  upon  the  highly  colored  posters,  ularity.  With  such  instances  in  mind  the  con- 
which  flare  in  front  of  our  picture  houses,  of  sen-  elusion  is  inevitable:  that  there  has  been  and 
sational,  if  not  lecherous,  scenes  to  arrest  the  that  there  still  is  a  substantial  demand  for  the 
attention  of  passers  by.  It  may  be  that  the  good  and  the  legitimate  on  the  motion  picture 
views  which  are  depicted  do  not   appear  in     screen. 

the  film  at  all.     The  unhappy  fact  is  that  the         1  have  often  been  told,  when  I  have  protested 
maker  or  distributor  of  the  picture  is  of  the     against  a  particular  scene  in  a  film,  that  this 


Courtesy  Paramount-Artv.raft 
JOHN    BARRYMORE    AS   DR.    JEKYLL 

John  Barrymore  in  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  one  of  his  greatest  screen  successes.     In 

producing  this  strange  story  of  Stevenson's  it  was  possible  to  utilize  advantageously  many 

of  the  mechanical  advantages  of  the  camera 
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Courtesy  Paramount-Artcraft 
JOHN    BARRYMORE    (rIGHT)    AS   MR.    HYDE 

The  "movies"  have  produced  many  of  the  world's  greatest  stories,  even  going  back  to  Dante's  "Inferno,"  and  now  planning 

to  film  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey."     But  the  enormous  demand  for  stories  requires  the  special  training  of  writers  whose 

work  will  be  done  with  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  screen  in  mind 


is  but  a  transcript  of  what  is  described  in  a 
newspaper  or  a  magazine.  Conditions  are  very 
different;  the  analogy  is  false.  A  printed  line 
may  tell  of  the  birth  of  a  child;  a  photographic 
depiction  of  the  processes  of  childbirth  is  an- 
other matter.  An  assault  upon  a  woman  may 
be  alluded  to  in  print;  it  may,  indeed,  be  the 
climax  of  a  story.  But  to  photograph  the 
last  details  of  such  an  attack  and  reproduce 
each  movement  in  the  graphic  method  of  the 
"movie"  is  to  offend  good  taste,  and  often 
good  morals.  To  declare  that  a  man  opened 
a  window  and  "cracked"  a  safe  is  a  usual 
communication,  but  to  put  the  description 
into  film  with  the  reality  of  the  actual  robbery 
may  be  too  instructive  to  those  who  may 
see  the  ease  and  entertain  the  advisability  of 
imitating  the  feat. 


"  Boss"  Tweed  said  when  he  offered  Thomas 
Nast  $500,000  for  ceasing  to  caricature  him 
and  his  companions  in  thievery  in  Harper's 
Weekly — "  I  don't  care  so  much  what  the  papers 
write  about  me — my  constituents  can't  read; 
but  they  can  understand  pictures." 

So  it  is  with  the  "movie."  It  can  be  under- 
stood by  persons  of  the  lowest  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  by  children.  They  can  sit  in 
cushioned  seats  and  look,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  music,  to  the  vivid  and  seductive  repre- 
sentation of  scenes  upon  a  screen  for  hours 
together,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  read 
a  line  of  print.  We  have  begun  to  use  film  to 
instruct  strangers  from  other  lands  .as  to  our 
American  institutions.  They  are  being  shown 
on  shipboard  before  they  land  at  our  ports 
what  we  conceive  it  to  be  good  for  them  to 
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ROMEO 

"But,  soft!    What  light  through  yond 
breaks?     It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is 

know.  What  then  must  be  the  effect,  if  we 
shall  set  before  them,  after  their  arrival  upon 
our  shores,  the  unrestricted  offerings  of  picture 
producers  in  whose  hearts  and  minds  there  is 
an  obvious  absence  of  responsible  feeling — 
pictures  of  crime  and  more  crime  in  infinite 
variety  designed  to  create  dissatisfaction,  it 
may  be,  and  certainly  to  suggest  a  defiance  of 


the  orderly  restraints 
of  society! 

I  have  never  seen 
the  running  off  of  a 
crime  serial  without 
being  induced  to  grave 
meditation.  The  story 
in  sixteen  or  eighteen 
episodes,  two  reels  of 
which  are  shown  on  a 
Tuesday  evening,  leav- 
ing the  hero  or  heroine, 
as  the  case  may  be, 
under  a  crushing  ma- 
chine, or  in  the  track 
of  a  stream  of  acid, 
or  confined  in  a  sewer 
amid  serpents,  to  be 
rescued  in  two  reels  on 
the  Tuesday  following 
only  to  be  hurled  in 
turn  into  some  similar 
predicament,  is  an 
achievement  on  the 
part  of  our  picture 
men  of  which  they  are 
frankly  ashamed.  No 
one  can  doubt  this,  yet 
few  companies  feel 
that  they  can  present 
a  favorable  balance 
sheet  at  the  end  of  a 
year's  business  with- 
out constantly  carry- 
ing along  one  or  more 
of  these  preposterous 
continued  stories. 
Frequently  we  are 
asked  if  there  is  not 
film  which  is  made  for 
children  "movie"  fans. 
This  is  it.  And  also 
there  is  the  ''slap 
stick"  comedy  which 
erwindow  Charlie   Chaplin, 

the  sun!"  "Fatty"  Arbuckle, 

Mabel  Normand,  and 
Ben  Turpin  invented,  and  many  like  them  carry 
on  ad  infinitum;  these  must  be  accounted  to  be 
the  screen's  contribution  in  this  field.  The  weary 
indulgence  with  which  a  boy  or  a  girl  usually 
sits  through  a  five  or  seven  reel  sex  melodrama, 
awaiting  the  next  thing  on  the  programme,  the 
reception  which  that  next  thing  receives  from 
small  hands  and  feet  and  many  a  voice  makes 
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Courtesy  Fox  Films 

A   CONNECTICUT   YANKEE    IN    KING    ARTHUR'S    COURT — HE    TRIES    KNIGHT    ERRANTING 

"You  don't  get  on  your  horse  yourself;  no,  if  you  tried  it  you  would  get  disappointed.  They  carry  you  out,  just  as  they 
carry  a  sun-struck  man  to  the  drug  store,  and  put  you  on,  and  help  get  you  to  rights,  and  fix  your  feet  in  the  stirrups;  and 
all  the  while  you  feel  so  strange  and  stuffy  and  like  somebody  else — like  somebody  that  has  just  been  married,  or  struck 
by  lightning,  or  something  like  that,  and  hasn't  quite  fetched  around  yet,  and  is  sort  of  numb,  and  can't  just  get  his 

bearings" 


clear  enough  their  reason  for  liking  the 
"movie."  Often  as  1  have  sat  in  the  small 
theatre,  in  what  we  used  to  call  the  "nickleo- 
deon"  before  the  war  came  to  alter  our  views 
of  prices,  the  very  announcement  on  the  screen 
that  the  "9th  Episode"  of  "The  Flaming 
Spectre,"  or  the  "The  Black  Claw,"  or  "The 
Yellow  Terror"  would  be  presented  in  that 
house  on  the  following  Wednesday  afternoon 
was  enough  to  awaken  Bedlam.  The  psycholog- 
ical effect  of  such  exhilaration  of  the  ganglia 
of  the  young  may  be  left  to  those  who  know 
this  subject  scientifically.  A  layman  can 
merely  conclude  that  a  given  amount  of  pic- 
tured crime  and  violence,  unrelieved  by  any 
lesson  in  virtue,  administered  to  a  brain  in  a 
formative  state,  each  day  or  week,  is  not  with- 
out grave  influence. 

If  it  were  worth  while  for  us  a  generation  ago 
to  condemn  the  dime  novel,  which  the  youth 
of  our  land  read  in  stolen  hours  behind  the  barn, 
we  probably  shall  not  have  very  much  approval 


to  bestow  upon  the  same  thing  made  into  a 
picture  which  can  be  absorbed  as  water  enters 
a  sponge  without  the  toil  of  spelling  and  getting 
the  sense  out  of  printed  characters.  The  man 
who  manufactures  and  distributes  such  film  is 
acting  very  obviously  for  his  own  pecuniary 
advantage,  and  the  boy  is  acting  pretty  plainly 
for  his  own  moral  disadvantage.  Quite  pa- 
tently both  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are 
going  on  without  taking  account  of  any  of  the 
larger  interests  of  society. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  reformer  to  be 
filled  with  wonder  and  doubt  concerning  much 
that  proceeds  on  all  sides  of  us.  It  is  a  new 
world.  But  as  one  innovation  succeeds  another 
we  orient  ourselves  with  respect  to  it.  The 
gasolene  driven  vehicle  has  come  to  fill  our 
roads  and  streets.  We  have  subjected  it  to 
reasonable  regulation.  It  must  not  go  about 
at  night  without  lights.  It  must  be  licensed 
to  proceed  abroad  at  all.  It  must  obey  rules 
as  to  speed  and  observe  other  requirements  in 
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It's  good  daylight. 


HUCKLEBERRY 

Let's  get  breakfast. 


Courtesy  Paramount-Artcraft 
FINN 
Make  up  your  campfire  good" 


the  interest  of  public  safety.  We  make  certain 
that  food  shall  be  wholesome  before  it  is  offered 
for  sale,  that  water  shall  be  pure,  that  the  air 
around  us  be  not  vitiated  by  noxious  vapors 
from  the  chimneys  of  factories.  We  surround 
ourselves  with  an  infinite  number  of  legal 
safeguards  with  reference  to  the  concoction 
and  sale  of  medicines  and  their  application. 

The  efforts  which  are  made  to  convert  the 
unlikeliest  of  young  human  beings  at  school 
into  useful  citizens  are  many.  From  the  care 
of  their  teeth  and  the  public  feeding  of  them 
when  they  are  hungry  up  to  the  old  purely 
educational  processes  developed  to  the  ^th  de- 
gree, our  social  efficiency  has  been  tried  and 
proved.  I  for  one  fail  to  see,  therefore,  how  by 
any  fair  system  of  reasoning  we  can  be  held  to 
be  without  some  duty  to  inquire  into  the  course 
of  the  film  man  with  his  1 5,000  or  more  picture 
houses  set  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land 
at   the   door  of  each   inhabitant.     The   mis- 


behavior of  this  citizen,  if  he  does  now  or  ever 
shall  miisbehave,  is  not  beyond  our  concern. 
The  rules  which  we  shall  make  will  not  be 
onerous  to  him,  if  he  will  keep  to  the  right 
course — not  more  than  preventive  law  in  any 
other  industry.  He  will  feel,  we  shall  wish  him 
to  feel,  the  presence  of  social  restrictions  only 
when  he  runs  counter  to  the  general  sense  and 
acts  in  some  manner  which  we,  after  reasoning 
together,  determine  is  contrary  to  the  public 
weal. 

How  then  shall  we  proceed?  Our  interven- 
tion, if  it  be  worthy  of  our  devising  it  at  all, 
must  be  effective.  It  is  pointed  out  that  we 
already  have  common  law,  supplemented  by 
statutes  and  ordinances  bearing  upon  inde- 
cency and  obscenity  which  cover  the  "movie" 
man's  transgressions.  So  much  is  true.  Legal 
provisions  of  this  kind  have  been  applied  ir- 
regularly and  vicariously  when  the  machinery 
has  been  started  by  agencies  intended  for  and 
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"And,  mind  you,  when  a  girl  tries  to  catch  anything  in  her  lap  she  throws  her  knees  apart, 
she  don't  clap  them  together  the  way  you  did  when  you  catched  that  lump  of  lead" 


devoted  to  the  appHcation  of  other  restraints. 
Some  voluntary  committees  and  associations 
have  tried  moral  suasion.  The  producers 
themselves,  sometimes  sincerely,  have  united 
to  bring  about  better  conditions  in  their  in- 
dustry. Not  a  few  have  felt  that  if  such 
activity  were  not  manifested  with  reference  to 
casual  manufacturers,  for  instance,  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "state  right's"  picture,  i.  e.,  one 
sold  or  leased  through  special  agencies  by  per- 
sons not  habitually  or  responsibly  associated 
with  the  trade,  the  entire  situation  would  be 
endangered.  The  movement  for  control,  in  the 
face  of  such  examples  of  wrong-doing,  would 
extend  until  public  opinion  were  brought  to  the 
point  of  condemning  the  "movie"  in  general 
and  as  a  whole.  Such  fears  are  not  without 
ground  and  the  course  taken  by  such  producers 
has  been  shrewd. 

But  the  conditions  in  this   great  industry 
are  such  that  spasmodic  intercession  from  such 


sources  has  not  materially  improved  the  situa- 
tion. The  source  of  the  difficulty  has  not  been 
reached;  the  public  interest  is  no  more  safe- 
guarded than  it  was  before.  Clearly,  so  stud- 
ents of  the  problem  after  long  contact  with  it 
declare,  there  must  be  a  legal  penalty,  such  as 
is  provided  by  existing  law  on  the  subject  of 
obscene  communications.  And  there  must  be 
more,  for  those  laws  were  made  before  the 
"movie"  was  yet  dreamed  of.  They  are  not 
more  applicable  to  it  than  the  general  laws 
relating  to  the  road  were  applicable  to  the 
automobile  when  it  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Moreover,  so  the  students  of  the  situation 
assert,  there  must  be  special  agents  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  watch  the  "movie"  and  note 
the  course  of  those  who  are  showing  it  every- 
where. It  goes  about  in  its  tin  box  by  rail- 
way train,  motor  car,  and  bicycle  each  day. 
It  is  here  a  little  while  and  proceeds  almost  at 
once  to  another  place.     Before  its  character  can 
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Courtesy  Pathe 
A    SCREEN    VIEW    IN    THE    ALHAMBRA 

In  addition  to  getting  his  impressions  of  the  Alhambra  from  Washington  Irving,  the  school 

boy  is  able  actually  to  see  it  on  the  screen  as  a  setting  for  a  play.     The  cameras  that  secure 

the  news  pictorials  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  the  producers  of  dramatic  films  often 

use  historic  surroundings  in  staging  their  productions 


be  known,  after  its  "one  night  stand"  in  one 
hamlet,  it  is  off  to  the  next  town.  Policeman 
or  constable  cannot  deal  with  it,  even  if  he 
had  standards  of  judgment  qualifying  him 
for  such  a  service.  Only  one  method  suggests 
itself  to  the  student  of  the  problem  and  this  is 
a  pre-view  of  the  film  before  it  goes  forth  at  all, 
and  the  licensing  of  it  to  proceed  only  after  it 
has  conformed  to  rules  made  for  it  by  intelli- 
gent and  competent  men. 
,.  This  inspection  has  been  called  censorship, 
a  name  which  many  do  not  like.  It  can  be 
called  anything  else.  The  point  to  be  held  in 
mind  is  that  the  film  is  to  be  physically  looked 
at  and  approved  as  fit  for  public  showing 
before  its  circulation  is  begun.     Some  one  per- 


son or  small  group  of  persons,  familiar  with 
the  whole  subject,  must  sit  in  a  dark  room 
and  review  the  film,  certifying  to  its  good 
qualit\-  if  it  be  good,  and  insisting  upon  ex- 
cisions and  eliminations,  if  it  be  not  good. 
Such  film  as  no  changes  can  disinfect  and 
purify  must  be  entirely  barred  from  exhibition. 
It  is  to  this  point  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
that  much  of  the  world  has  come.  England  has 
an  effective,  though  it  is  in  a  measure  volun- 
tary, control  by  pre-view.  Scandinavia,  all 
Canada,  Japan,  British  Australasia  follow  sim- 
ilar methods,  as  do  a  number  of  states  and 
cities  in  the  United  States.  Germany,  which 
lapsed  into  great  freedom  after  the  war  ended, 
has  recently  found  it  necessary  to  reestablish 
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Coui  tes\   Paiamouiit-Artcratt 

THE    VILLAGE    OF    THRUMS 

Built  on  Long  Island  for  use  in  screening  Barrie's  "Sentimental  Tommy."  The  completeness  of  this  imitation  Scotch 
town  is  proof  of  the  critical  ability  of  the  moving  picture  audience,  whose  eyes  are  always  open  to  detect  flaws.  Such  sets 
as  this  have  a  real  educational  value,  for  the  care  with  which  this  village  is  built  and  the  attention  to  detail  actually  results 

in  showing  the  audience  a  real  Scotch  village 


reviewing  stations  to  check  the  exhibition  of 
offensive  film.  The  law  has  been  invoked  and 
the  situation  is  under  control. 

it  is  contended  in  this  country  that  as  soon 
as  the  weight  of  pre-view  sentiment  shall  in- 
crease sufficiently  to  bring  other  large  states 
to  the  support  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
those  which  for  some  years  have  followed  this 
policy,  the  evil  influences  which  emanate  from 
film  will  be  appreciably  reduced.  The  statute 
governing  the  Board  of  Censors  in  Ohio  pro- 
vides for  a  "congress"  of  censors,  which,  by 
agreement,  shall  formulate  common  rules  and 
standards.  Such  a  proceeding  would  give 
needed  and  useful  advice  to  producers  and 
directors.  In  their  studios  they  could  begin  a 
reformation  of  policy  which  would  be  for  the 
general  benefit.  Pending  a  Federal  law  to 
govern  inter-state  commerce  in  film,  which  has 
been  before  Congress  repeatedly,  there  would 
be  a  starting  point  for  the  choice  and  treatment 


of  motion  picture  themes  which  would  give 
the  public  the  protection  against  evil  film  it 
seems  to  crave  and  require,  and  an  assurance 
to  the  producers  that,  conforming  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  in  their  manufactories,  they  will 
meet  with  no  interferences  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  business  after  their  film  is  ready  for  sale. 
Here  is  the  proposed  ground  for  a  mutual 
understanding.  Unless  one  be  quite  unable 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  nothing 
less  than  such  an  understanding  on  the  basis 
of  definite  law,  administered  by  tolerant  and 
honest  men  suitable  for  their  large  tasks  will 
satisfy  the  country.  Forces  are  active  on 
every  hand  which  indicate  a  working  out  of  the 
problem  along  these  lines  at  an  early  day. 
Thus  will  adventurers  and  speculators  be 
pressed  from  the  motion  picture  field,  while 
that  which  is  of  unmistakable  value  will  be 
emphasized  and  its  vast  potentiality  for  good 
will  be  seen  and  understood  by  everyone. 


GARVEY'S  "EMPIRE  OF  ETHIOPIA" 

A  World  Movement  for  the  Unification  of  Political 
and  Economic  Interests  of  All  Negroes  Everywhere 

By  TRUMAN  HUGHES  TALLEY 

The  second  of  two  articles   describing  the  remarkable  and  rapid  change   in  the  Negro's   attitude 

toward  the  whites  and  their  own  future. 

PROBABLY   the  most    remarkable  of         Garvey  and  his  organization  known  as  the 

race  conventions  that  America,  the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association  and 

cradle  of  liberty  and  the  nursery  of  African   Communities   League  of   the  World, 

nationalistic  and  racial  aspirations,  with  its  subsidiary  bodies  incorporated  as  the 

has  ever  witnessed  was  held  in  New  Black    Star    Line    and    the    Negro    Factories' 

York  in  August  when  for  thirty-one  days  and  League,  embracing  within  their  combined  field 

nights  the  three  thousand  elected  represent-  the  formation  of  a  world-wide  commercial  and 

atives  of  the  Negroes  of  all  nations,   states,  industrial  development  project,  the  establish- 

colonies,  and  territories  of  the  world  assembled  ment  of  an  independent  and  recognized  mother 

for  thorough  deliberation  upon  the  past,  pres-  country    in    Africa    and    the    achievement, 

ent,  and  future  of  their  race.  through  those  two  means,  of  true  Negro  free- 

The  loudest  and  most  vociferous  of  demon-  dom,  had  not  been  working  for  a  few  intense 

strations   in  which  Negroes  ever  participated  years  to  no  purpose.     The  zeal  to  send  and  the 

were  staged  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  in  expense  to  bring  three  thousand  delegates  to 

Liberty  Hall,  the  Negro  forum  in  Harlem.    The  New  York  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  repre- 

most  glittering  and  fame-studded  of  parades  of  sented  an  earnest  of  their  intention, 
the  black  ages  in  which  virtually  every  Negro         On    the    opening   day   there  was  held   the 

of  any  standing  in  any  part  of  the  world  ap-  great   parade  which   resulted   in   much    more 

peared  in  his  bright-hued,  resplendent  robes  of  than  a  spectacular  display  of  pageantry.     It 

office  wended  its  triumphal  way  between  end-  was  a  panorama  of  patriotism.     Fifty  thou- 

lesslinesof  flag-waving  enthusiasts  in  the  streets  sand  Negroes  of    all    ranks    and    stations   in 

of  New  York's   colored  colony.     Then,  what  life  and  from  every  part  of  the  globe — there 

was  intended  as  distinctly  a  side  issue,  so  far  as  were  princes,  high  officials  of  various  govern- 

the  convention  was  concerned,  was  revealed  to  ments,  and  even  a  Haitian  admiral — were  in 

public  view  and  by  its  very  elaborateness  and  the  line  of  march.     There  were  twelve  bands 

brilliance  thrilled  the  emotional  body  politic  that  were  almost  smothered  in  the  enthusiastic 

of  the  Negro  universe.     And  in  the  centre  of  tumult  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  participants 

thronged  Liberty  Hall,  with  thirty  ministers  and    onlookers.     Their    colors "black    for 

officiating,  with  escorts  and  attendants  robed  our  race,  red  for  our  blood,  and  green  for  our 
in  the  colors  of  the  future  Negro  common-  promise" — were  everywhere  to  be  seen  inter- 
wealth,  with  members  of  the  high  council  of  twined  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  "like,"  re- 
this  provisional  government  clothed  in  ac-  corded  one  Negro  newspaper,  "  unto  a  benedic- 
ademic  garments  fringed  with  the  same  black,  tion  in  the  peaceful  effect  and  calm  it  brought  to 
red,  and  green,  the  Honorable  Marcus  Garvey,  the  soul;  the  one  emblematic  of  its  peculiar 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  picturesque  liberal  institutions  that  made  possible  such  a 
leader  of  his  race  and  the  man  whose  vision  of  demonstration  as  this  parade,  the  other  no 
the  Negro's  future  freedom  has  become  that  of  less  significant  of  the  much  larger  and  greater 
millions  of  his  color,  was  married.  It  was  a  freedom  that  will  come  to  every  Negro  in  his 
spectacle  that  dazzled  the  dark  world.  own  United  States  of  Africa."  Another  ob- 
But  with  all  its  glamor  and  romantic  gran-  server  wrote,  "The  ijisistent  note  of  the  parade 
deur,  the  gathering  had  a  far  more  serious  was  liberty  and  so  insistent,  indeed,  was  this 
purpose.  appeal  that  white  women  were  seen  to  cry  as  in 
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imagination  they  beheld  the  Negro  achieving 
that  measure  of  success  that  they  themselves 
under  similar  distressing  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  fighting  to  achieve.  One 
emotional  Irishwoman,  as  the  parade  traversed 
125th  street,  with  tears  upon  her  cheeks  and  in 
the  anguish  of  despair,  cried,  'And  to  think, 
the  Negroes  will  get  their  liberty  before  the 
Irish/"  Among  the  slogans  emblazoned  on 
standards  in  the  march  which  enthused  the 
thousands  of  dusky  reviewers  were,  "Africa 
Must  Be  Free,"  "The  Negro  Fought  in  Europe, 
He  Can  Fight  in  Africa,"  "  Down  With  Lynch- 
ing," "The  New  Negro  Wants  Liberty," 
"Freedom  for  All,"  "Africa  a  Nation,  One  and 
Indivisible,"  "Garvey,  the  Man  of  the  Hour," 
"What  of  the  New  African  Army?"  "United 
We  Stand  for  African  Liberty,"  with  an  oc- 
casional, "Long  Live  America." 

ORATORICAL   CORNERSTONES 

FLUSHED  with  the  fervor  and  the  success 
of  the  opening  procession,  as  many  more 
Negroes  as  the  25,000  seats  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  could  hold  surged  down  town  in  an 
attempt  to  get  within  earshot  of  the  opening 
night's  verbal  fireworks.  Amid  a  most  patriot- 
ically turbulent  scene,  with  the  three  thousand 
delegates  in  their  sectional  seats  after  the 
fashion  of  a  national  political  convention,  the 
numerous  dignitaries  and  officials  in  the 
Garvey  cabinet  arranged  around  the  rostrum, 
and  the  rest  of  the  balconied  building  teeming 
with  thousands  more  of  his  color,  Marcus 
Garvey  arose  to  deliver  the  keynote  speech. 
The  throng,  which  had  been  singing  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers"  along  with  the  music  of 
the  bands,  grew  silent.  The  hour  indeed  had 
come. 

"We  are  met  here  to-night,"  was  his  ortho- 
dox beginning,  "for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
the  world  respecting  the  attitude  of  the  new 
Negro.  We  are  assembled  as  the  descendants 
of  a  suffering  people  who  are  determined  to 
suffer  no  longer.  For  three  hundred  years  our 
forefathers  and  even  ourselves  suffered  in  this 
Western  Hemisphere.  For  more  than  five 
hundred  years  our  forefathers  on  the  great 
continent  of  Africa  suffered  from  the  abuse  of 
an  alien  race. 

"We  as  new  Negroes  declare  that  what  is 
good  for  the  white  man  in  this  age  is  also  good 
for  the  Negro.  The  white  race  claim  freedom, 
liberty,  and  democracy.  For  that  freedom, 
that  liberty,  that  democracy,  they  drenched 


Europe  in  blood  for  four  and  a  half  years.  In 
that  bloody  war,  fought  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  civilization  and  freedom  of  democ- 
racy, they  called  upon  two  million  black  men 
from  Africa,  from  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
America  to  fight  that  the  world  might  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  civilization.  We  fought  as  men; 
we  fought  nobly;  we  fought  gloriously;  but 
after  the  battle  was  won  we  were  still  deprived 
of  our  liberties,  our  democracy,  and  the 
glorious  privileges  for  which  we  fought.  And, 
as  we  did  not  get  those  things  out  of  the  war, 
we  shall  organize  four  hundred  million  strong 
to  float  the  banner  of  democracy  on  the  great 
continent  of  Africa." 

After  the  uproar  from  this  pointed  introduc- 
tion had  subsided,  Garvey  proceeded  with 
what,  from  a  study  of  his  countless  speeches  and 
writings,  stands  as  about  the  most  representa- 
tive presentation  of  his  project. 

"We  have  absolutely  no  apologies  or  com- 
promises to  make  where  Negro  rights  and 
liberties  are  concerned,"  he  declared.  "  Just  at 
this  time  :is  the  world  is  reorganizing  it  is  also 
reconstructing  itself,  and  everywhere  oppressed 
peoples  r:3  striking  for  and  obtaining  their 
rightful  freedom.  Negroes  of  the  world  shall 
do  no  less  than  also  strike  out  for  freedom. 
Liberty  is  the  common  heritage  of  mankind 
and  as  God  Almighty  created  us  four  hundred 
million  strong,  we  shall  ask  the  reason  why  and 
dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  any  other 
race  to  find  out  why  we  also  cannot  enjoy  the 
same  benefits. 

"We,  as  a  people,  do  not  desire  what  belongs 
to  others.  But  others  have  sought  to  deprive 
us  of  those  things  which  belong  to  us.  Our 
fathers  might  have  been  satisfied  to  have  been 
deprived  of  their  rights,  but  we  new  Negroes, 
we  young  men  who  were  called  out  in  this  war, 
we  young  men  who  have  returned  from  the 
war,  shall  dispute  every  inch  of  right  with 
every  other  race  until  we  win  what  belongs  to 
us. 

"This  convention  is  called  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  Negro  race.  We 
shall  write  a  constitution  within  this  month 
that  shall  guide  and  govern  the  destiny  of  our 
four  hundred  millions.  This  constitution,  like 
that  of  the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world,  we 
shall  defend  with  the  last  drop  of  our  blood. 
Wheresoever  I  go,  whether  it  is  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  or  America,  I  am  told. 
This  is  a  white  man's  country.'  Wheresoever 
I  travel  in  this  nation  I  am  made  to  understand 
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that  I  am  a  'nigger.'     If  the  EngHshman  claims  All  that  we  have  desired,  as  a  race,  is  a  place  in 

England  as  his  native  habitat,  the  Frenchman  the  sun.     Four  hundred  million  people  are  too 

claims  France  as  his  home,  the  Americans,  this  numerous  not  to  have  a  place  in  the  sun.     If 

continent  as  their  land,  then  the  time  has  come  sixty  million  Anglo-Saxons  can  have  a  place  in 

for  the  Negroes  to  claim  Africa  as  their  native  the  sun,  if  eighty  million  Germans  can  still  have 

land.     If   Europe   and   America   are  for  the  a  place  in  the  sun,  if  seven  million  Belgians 

white  man,  and  Asia  is  for  the  yellow  man,  then,  [hisses  from  every  part  of  the  hall  indicative  of 

in  the  name  of  God,  Africa  shall  be  the  home  the  racial  feeling  at  the  recollection  of  King 

of  the  black  peoples.     We  have  been  dying  for  Leopold's  enterprises  in  Africa]  can  have  a 

the  last  five  hundred  years — for  whom?    For  place  in  the  sun,  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot 

alien  races.    The  time  has  come  for  the  Negro  have  a  place — a  big  spot — in  that  self-same 

to  die  for  himself.  sun.     If  you  believe  that  the  Negro  should  have 

"The   President   of  this  country   returned  a  place  in  the  sun,  if  you  believe  that  Africa 

from  Europe  and  told  us  there  was  to  be  peace,  should    be    one    vast    empire    controlled    by 

Lloyd    George,    Clemenceau,    and   the   other  Negroes,   then   arise — and   sing  the   national 

national  leaders  returned  to  their  countries  and  anthem  of  our  people."    With  which,  "  Ethi- 

said  there  was  to  be  peace.     But  the  hand-  opia.  Thou  Land  of  Our  Fathers,"  swelled  from 

writing  on  the  wall  shows  that  the  bloodiest  and  the  thousands  of  throats  as  a  great  cry  out  of 

greatest  war  of  all  times  is  yet  to  come — the  the  wilderness, 
war    when    Asia    shall    match    her    strength 
against  Europe  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

and  for  the  dominance  of  Oriental  or  Occi-  FTROM  such  a  valedictory,  the  convent  ion 

dental  civilization.     Men,  let  me  tell  you  this:  l      in   later   days    moved    into    the    routine 

The  hour  has  come  for  the  Negro  to  mobilize  of  business  decreed  by  a  lengthy  programme  to 

his  forces  of  four  hundred  millions  for  that  be  disposed  of  before  the  final  act  of  constitu- 

bloody  war.    The  time  has  arrived  and  is  now  tion  drafting  could  be  taken  up.     So  for  many 

opportune  for  the  Negro  to  strike  for  African  days  Liberty  Hall,  whither  the  convention  had 

redemption.  been  moved  from   Madison   Square  Garden, 

"It  is  apparent  that  it  is  left  to  the  Negro  to  rung  to  the  cadence  of  complaint.  Every 
teach  the  principles  of  mercy  and  justice.  The  delegate  had  his  allotted  time  in  which  to 
Negro  has  carried  those  principles  with  him  describe  conditions  prevailing  in  his  territory 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  the  time  has  come  as  well  as  to  offer  his  constituency's  recom- 
for  us  to  call  a  halt.  Why?  Because  we  mendations  for  immediate  local  improvement 
realize  that  the  other  races  are  living  in  a  and  eventual  general  betterment.  Delegates 
material  and  practical  age.  They  do  not  re-  from  everywhere — from  Honduras,  Panama, 
gard  glorious  and  noble  principles;  they  regard  Guatemala,  Antigua,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo  Dom- 
only  those  things  that  will  make  them  happy  ingo,  Bermuda,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
and  comfortable.  While  the  white  man,  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Nova  Scotia,  Montreal, 
ages,  taught  us  to  despise  Africa,  told  us  how  Lagos  in  West  Africa,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia, 
hideous  a  place  it  was,  inhabited  by  savages,  by  Abyssinia  as  well  as  from  nearly  every  state 
cannibals,  by  pagans,  trying  to  persuade  and  large  city  in  the  United  States  that  has 
Negroes  not  to  take  any  interest  in  it,  they  have  a  Negro  population — detailed  before  the  as- 
gone  to  Africa  and  have  taken  large  portions  of  sembly  the  particular  kind  of  discrimination 
it.  In  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  they  which  the  Negro  found  practised  against  him. 
have  helped  themselves  until  there  is  but  little  The  essence  of  the  sum  total  of  their  grievances 
left,  even  of  the  interior.  But  the  hour  has  come  was  lynching,  Jim-Crowism,  disfranchisement, 
when  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  shall  be  industrial  exploitation,  segregation,  and  the 
reclaimed  and  redeemed  as  the  home  of  the  various  kinds  of  political,  commercial,  educa- 
black  peoples.  We  shall  not  ask  England,  tional,  and  religious  discrimination. 
*Why  are  you  here?',  nor  France, 'Why  are  you  It  required  no  little  time  to  digest  this 
here?',  nor  Italy,  nor  Belgium.  The  only  voluminous  true  bill  against  the  white  race,  but 
thing  we  will  say  will  be,  'Get  out  of  here.*  And  after  a  prolonged  debate  a  committee  set  forth 
because  we  mean  that,  we  believe  in  the  in  its  task  of  building  from  this  mass  of  griev- 
principles  of  justice  and  equity.  ance  and  recommendation  the  Declaration  of 

"We  have  no  animus  against  the  white  man.  Negro    Rights    and    Constitution    of    Negro 
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Liberty.    Within   a   week's   time   there   was  infringement  on  any  claim  or  purchase  made 

drafted  a  document  which  was  to  be  read  at  by  any  race  or  nation, 

the  close  of  the  assembly  for  the  ratification  of  "  We  strongly  condemn  the  cupidity  of  those 

the  delegates  and  promulgation  to  the  world,  nations   who  by  open  aggression  and  secret 

The  finished  product  was  a  long  document  of  schemes  have  seized  the  territories  and  inex- 

sixty-six  divisions  in  which  every  phase  of  the  haustible   natural  wealth  of  Africa,  and  we 

Negro's  outlook  upon  life  and  the  future  was  place  on  record  our  most  solemn  determination 

touched  upon  and  the  line  of  conduct  every  to  reclaim  the  treasures  and  possession  of  the 

adherent  must  follow  was  set  forth.  vast  continent  of  our  forefathers. 

The   preamble   of   this   constitution   states 
that  ''the  Negro  people  of  the  world,  through 

their   chosen    representatives,    in    convention  \  A/E  HEREBY  demand  that  the  govern- 

assembled    in    Liberty    Hall    .     .     .    protest  V  V  ments  of  the  world  recognize  our  leader 

against   the  wrongs  and  injustices  they  are  and  his  representatives  chosen  by  the  race  to 

suffering  at  the  hands  of  their  white  brethern  guard  the  welfare  of  our  people  under  such  gov- 

and  state  what  they  deem  their  fair  and  just  ernments. 

rights  as  well  as  the  treatment  they  purpose  to  '*  We    demand    that    our    duly    accredited 

demand  of  all   men   in  the  future."    There  representatives  be  given  proper  recognition  in 

follows,   briefly  summarized  in  twelve  para-  all    Leagues,    Conferences,    Conventions,    or 

graphs,  the  entire  category  of  complaint,  after  Courts  of  International  Arbitration  wherever 

which  are  enumerated  under  fifty-four  headings  human  rights  are  discussed, 

the  aspirations  and  intentions  of  the  regene-  "  We  declare  the  League  of  Nations  null  and 

rated  race.     In  the  words  of  the  framers  the  void  so  far  as  the  Negro  is  concerned  in  that  it 

more  important  and  startling  of  these  decisions  seeks  to  deprive  Negroes  of  their  liberty, 

are:  '*We  declare  for  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 

"Be  it  known  to  all  men  that  whereas  all  seas  for  all  peoples, 

men  are  created  equal  and  entitled  to  the  rights  "  We  demand  a  free  and  unfettered  com- 

of  life,  liberty,  and  pursuits  of  happiness,  and  mercial  intercourse  with  all  the  Negro  peoples 

because  of  this,  we,  the  duly  elected  representa-  of  the  world. 

tives  of  the  Negro  peoples  of  the  world,  invok-  "We  believe  all  men  should  live  in  peace  one 
ing  the  aid  of  the  just  and  Almighty  God,  do  with  another,  but  when  races  and  nations  pro- 
declare  all  men,  women,  and  children  of  our  voke  the  ire  of  other  races  and  nations  by  at- 
blood  throughout  the  world  free  denizens  of  the  tempting  to  infringe  upon  their  rights,  war  be- 
world  and  do  claim  them  as  free  citizens  of  comes  inevitable,  and  the  attempt  in  any  way 
Africa,  the  motherland  of  all  Negroes.  to  free  one's   self  or  protect  one's  rights  or 

"That  we  believe  in  the  supreme  authority  heritage  becomes  justifiable. 

of  our  race,  in  all  things  racial,  that  all  things  "We  declare  that  no  Negro   shall  engage 

are  created  and  given  to  man  as  a  common  himself  in  battle  for  an  alien  race  without  first 

possession,  that  there  should  be  an  equitable  obtaining  the  consent   of  the   leader  of  the 

distribution   and   apportionment   of   all    such  Negro  peoples  of  the  world,  except  in  a  matter 

things,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  as  of   national    self-defence. 

a  race  we  are  now  deprived  of  those  things  that  "We  protest  against  the  practice  of  drafting 

are  morally  and  legally  ours,  we  believe  it  Negroes  and  sending  them  to  war  with  alien 

right  that  all  such  things  should  be  acquired  forces  without  proper  training,  and  demand  in 

and  held  by  whatsoever  means  possible.  all  cases  that  Negro  soldiers  be  given  the  same 

"We  believe  in  the  freedom  of  Africa  for  the  training  as  the  aliens." 

Negro  peoples  of  the  world,  and  by  the  prin-  Other  sections  of  the  document  deal  with^ 

ciple  of  Europe  for  the  Europeans  and  Asia  for  the  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  political,  educa- 

the  Asiatics,  we  also  demand  Africa  for  the  tional,    industrial,    and    religious    fields,    the 

Africans, at  home  and  abroad.  dominant    note    throughout    being    that  the 

"We  believe  in  the  right  of  self-determina-  Negro  must  be  accorded  even-handed  treat- 

tion.  ment    and    that    henceforth    the    weight    of 

"We  believe  in  the  inherent  right  of  the  combined  Negro  opinion  and  arms  if  necessary 

Negro  to  possess  himself  of  Africa  and  that  his  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  remedy  flagrant  evil 

possession  of  same  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  or  oppression. 
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Wrapped    in    all    this   eloquence   and    fine  forced  to  either  hold  down  production  or  stand 

writing  is  a  most  matter-of-fact  business  prop-  a  great  loss.     In  America,  the  richest  of  Negro 

osition.     It  is  simple  and  yet  it  is  gigantic,  countries,  there  is  demand  both  for  African 

Garvey  and  his  co-workers  have  erected  three  raw  material  and  West  Indian  food  products, 

corelated  commercial  enterprises.     These  are  It  seemed  logical  and  profitable,  as  well  as 

intended  as  steps  on  which  the  Negro  may  uplifting  for  his  race,  to  bring  these  three  fields 

climb  by  his  own  group  effort  to  somewhere  into  contact;  therefore  Garvey's  earliest  am- 

near  an  equal  position  with  the  white  man.  bition  was  to  bring  the  Black  Star  Line  into 

And,  as  individual  agencies  for  the  develop-  being. 

ment  of  the  Negro,  they  stand  forth  as  shining  The  first  effort  to  float  this  enterprise  by 

achievements  of  Negro  leadership  .  voluntary  donations  failed,  but  the  plan  was 

speedily    revised    with    a    capitalization    of 

THE    TRIANGLE    OF    NEGRO   COMMERCE  C .  ^  ,™  ^^^     ^    A    ^     ^                 u               ^.cr             u 

Jj5 1 0,000,000,  and  2,000,000  shares  at  J5  each 

FIRST  and  foremost,  Garvey  more  than  a  were  put  out  for  sale  among  Negroes.  More 
year  ago  brought  into  being  the  Black  Star  than  a  million  dollars  worth  had  been  sold  at 
Line  of  steamships,  capitalized  and  operated  the  time  the  convention  closed,  and  an  in- 
by  Negroes,  and  plying  Negro  freight  and  tensive  selling  campaign  in  every  part  of  the 
passenger  trade  for  the  Negro's  own  pecuniary  world  where  there  is  a  branch  of  the  U.  N.  I.  A. 
benefit.  By  this  project  Garvey  did  not  seek,  is  still  in  progress.  There  remains  a  long  road 
as  many  of  his  quick-triggered  enemies  im-  to  be  traveled,  but  enough  money  has  been 
mediately  declared,  to  provide  the  means  for  a  raised  to  purchase  three  steamships,  and  the 
general  rush  of  Negroes  to  Africa  in  the  buying  of  three  more  of  greater  tonnage  is 
campaign  to  redeem  that  continent.  Garvey  promised  in  the  near  future.  The  Black  Star 
knew  too  well  the  history  of  previous  enter-  Line  to-day  owns  the  Yarmouth,  of  1300  tons, 
prises  of  the  kind,  such  as  the  African  Exodus  the  Antonio  Maceo,  of  11 00  tons,  and  the 
Association  just  after  the  Civil  War  when  by  Shadyside,  a  still  lighter  vessel  that  is  used  only 
stock  subscription  one  ship  was  bought,  loaded,  for  local  excursion  purposes.  The  Antonio 
and  sent  to  sea  only  to  meet  with  plague,  Maceo  was  formerly  the  ocean  going  yacht  of 
death,  misery,  and  in  the  end,  for  those  who  H.  H.  Rogers.  The  Yarmouth  and  the  An- 
survived,  bankruptcy.  What  Garvey  wanted  tonio  Maceo  are  being  utilized  now  in  the  New 
to  do  was  to  organize  a  trans-oceanic  commerce  York- West  Indian  trade,  which  to-day  of 
system  that  would  touch  and  benefit  the  three  course  is  not  heavy,  consisting  for  the  most 
great  Negro  groups  in  the  world — Africa,  the  part  in  passenger  traffic.  It  is  the  intention  of 
West  Indies,  and  America,  with  the  possible  the  directors  soon  to  start  the  y^rwow/^  on  the 
later  inclusion  of  a  fourth,  South  America.  New  York  to  Africa  route,  with  two  of  the 
Africa,  no  one  needs  to  be  told,  is  immensely  three  new  vessels  to  be  bought  to  join  her  later; 
rich  in  raw  materials  which,  despite  widening  the  Antonio  Maceo  is  to  go  into  the  New  York- 
inroads  by  the  nations  who  hold  portions  of  the  West  Indian  service  and  the  third  of  the  three 
continent,  are  still  there  in  immeasurable  ships  to  be  acquired  will  be  placed  on  the  same 
quantities.  Garvey  believes  that  the  world  route.  It  is  the  intention  to  place  one  of  the 
must  more  and  more  turn  to  Africa  for  oil  and  West  Indian  route  vessels  in  inter-insular 
rubber,  copra  and  cotton,  gold  and  timber,  etc.  service,  so  that  one  ship  will  serve  the  general 
As  one  writer  in  the  cause  has  said,  "A  country  New  York- West  Indian  trade  and  the  other 
where  cotton  grows  wild,  where  the  rubber  vine  attend  to  freight  and  passenger  traffic  among 
flourishes  and  vegetation  has  the  luxuriance  of  the  dozen  or  more  ]X)rts  in  the  Caribbean.  The 
the  tropics,  is  enough  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  African  port  is  to  be  Monrovia,  the  capital  of 
of  the  most  bored,  and  much  more  that  of  a  Liberia.  The  three  vessels  already  acquired 
people  who  regard  it  with  an  exile's  profound  by  the  line  represent  an  investment  of  $350,000 
passion."  What  Africa  needs  is  skilled  labor  made  before  the  August  convention  assembled; 
and  the  competent  direction  of  it.  In  the  inasmuch  as  sales  of  stock  during  the  conven- 
West  Indies  there  are  countless  numbers  of  tion  netted  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  it 
Negroes  who  produce,  on  a  large  scale,  sugar,  is  expected  that  acquisitions  to  the  fleet  will  be 
coffee,  and  other  staple  supplies  on  their  own  made  soon. 

land,  but  who  by  reason  of  alleged  discrimina-  The  second  phase  of  this  general  commercial 

tion  or  lack  of  export  and  trading  facilities  are  programme  is  found  in  the  Negro  Factories 
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Corporation.    This  organization  is  undertak-  Negro  labor  with  which  portions  of  the  black 

ing  to  find  the  means  with  which  to  start  continent  is  to  be  modernized.     A  rather  large 

Negro  business  enterprises  over  America  and  order,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  in  the  words  of 

later  in  the  West  Indies.     Since  its  formation  Garvey,  who  is  not  infrequently  more  practical 

in  New  York  as  a  part  of  the  general  Garvey  than  visionary,  "  It  may  take  fifty  years  and 

system  of  development,  it  has  established  and  it  may  take  many  fifties,  but  it  will  come." 
is  operating  a  hat  factory,  a  large  millinery 
store  and  a  steam  laundry,   while  in  other 

centres    such    as    Philadelphia,    Boston,    and  \  A  /HEN  the  entire  plan  of  the  project  had 

Baltimore  as  well  as  in  many  smaller  cities  V  V  been  thoroughly  rehearsed  in  public  be- 

similar   commercial   undertakings   have   been  fore   the   convention   and   after   the   various 

launched.    This  organization  is  capitalized  at  duties  of  that  assemblage  had  been  completed, 

J  1, 000, 000  and  had  on  the  market  the  unsold  the  body  of  delegates  just  prior  to  the  tumultu- 

remainder  of  an  issue  of  two  hundred  thousand  ous  ratification  of  the   constitution   held   an 

$5  shares.     The  Negro  Factories  Corp>oration  election  to  determine  the  slate  of  officials  who 

seeks  out  suitable  and  remunerative  businesses  should,  from  August  31st,  assume  control  of  the 

in  which  to  interest"^  Negroes,   provides  the  affairs  of  this  far-flung  and  ephemeral  African 

executive  and  technical  guidance  if  desired  and  commonwealth.    A  perusal  of  a  portion  of  the 

supplies  the  capital  through  the  cooperative  list  of  officialdom  and  the  duties  given  to  each, 

fund  obtained  in  the  sale  of  shares.     If  this  and  affords  a  general  view  of  the  wide  scope  of  this 

its  kindred  schemes  appear  to  be  only  the  A  B  organization.     In  a  statement  announcing  the 

C  of  high  finance,  they  serve  as  the  more  em-  result  of  the  election  there  runs  this  sentence, 

phatic  criterion  of  what  little  the  suddenly  **  There  has  been  disputed  leadership  of  the 

prosperous  new  Negro  of  to-day  needed  to  stir  Negro  people  in  all  countries  heretofore,  but 

him  into  the  world  of  business  accomplishment,  through  the  effort  of  this  international  con- 

This  corporation  is  reported  by  its  proponents  vention  the  problem  of  leadership  has  been 

as  rapidly  expanding  throughout  the  area  in  settled  once  and  for  all,  and  all  Negroes  in  all 

which  the  general  creed  of  Garveyism  has  taken  parts  of  the  world  are  asked  to  obey  the  rulings 

hold.  and  advice  given  by  the  following  dignitaries 

garvey's  vision  according  to  the  authority  vested  in  them/' 

The  statement  continues: 

THE  parent  body,  the  original  Garvey  en- 
terprise, is  the  Universal  Negro  Improve-  ,  "^'  Highness,  Gabriel  Johnson,  Potentate  of  the 
ment  Association.  This  body  is  concerned  with  ^J^'versal  Negro  Improvement  Association  and 
^u  4.-  r  1-j  -^  ^1  11  African  Communities  League,  was  elected  world 
he  promotion  of  solidarity  among  the  adherents  j^ader  and  he  shall  have  under  his  command  all  the 
to  the  empire-building  organization.  It  is,  m  Negro  Deoples  of  the  world.  The  Potentate's 
effect,  the  political  complement  of  the  two  proclamation  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  race 
previously  described  commercial  corporations,  shall  be  respected  by  all  Negroes  of  the  world.  His 
Allied  with  it  is  the  African  Communities  of  Highness,  G.  O.  Marke,  was  elected  Supreme 
the  World  which  is  undertaking  to  develop  Deputy  Potentate  and  ranks  second  to  His  Highness 
those  portions  of  Africa  now  held  by  the  blacks  ^^e  Potentate. 

as  well  as  later  to  take  a  hand  in  those  areas  ^^^    Excellency,    Marcus   Garvey,    was   elected 

which  they  may  regain.     With  this  larger  and  Provisional  President  of  Africa  and  his  ruling  of  all 

more    distant    field,    this    joint    organization  things  African  pertaining  to  a  free  and  independent 

points  to  the  convention  just  jield  and  the  ^'^^^^^^  '^'"  ^'  ^^'^'^  ^^  '^^  ^'^'''''' 

organization  perfected  throughout  the  Negro  In  this  alignment.  Potentate  Johnson,  who 

worid  as  its  chief  accomplishment   to  date,  also  is  the  Mayor  of  Monrovia,  the  Liberian 

Eventually  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Black  capital,  becomes  the  "  Pope"  of  the  Negro  race 

Star  Line  its  leaders  declare  it  must  grapple  and  the  head  of  the  super-government,  not  un- 

with  the  problems  of  building  African    rail-  like  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  shall 

roads,  docks,  warehouses,  factories,  educational  control  the  general  conduct  of  his  race  under 

institutions,  churches,  homes,  and  all  the  rest  of  varying  conditions  throughout  the  world.     The 

construction  that  goes  with  such  an  enterprise,  idea  is,  in  fact,  adapted  from  the  model  provided 

Also,  it  must  find,  transport,  and  regulate  the  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  henceforth  the 

supply  of  skilled  American  and  West  Indian  capital   of    Liberia   becomes   the   Vatican   of 
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Negrodom.  The  position — not  to  say  the 
power — of  the  Potentate  is  indicated  when 
it  is  explained  that,  for  instance,  should 
America  become  engaged  in  a  war,  the  Negroes 
of  America  would  be  required  to  await  the  rul- 
ing of  their  supreme  leader  before  participating 
and  to  refuse  to  shoulder  arms  should  he  decide 
that  Negroes  should  stand  aloof.  A  precise 
analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pope's  decree  in 
the  World  War  that  conscription  was  immoral 
and  should  be  resisted.  The  Potentate  of  the 
Negroes  is  henceforth  empowered  to  enunciate 
the  course  to  be  taken  by  his  race  in  all  such 
matters,  as  well  as  in  political,  racial,  educa- 
tional and  religious  issues. 

Garvey's  position  requires  less  gold  lace,  yet 
the  Provisional  President  of  Africa  emerged 
from  the  election  with  what  is  obviously  the 
heaviest  and  most  noteworthy  of  the  assign- 
ments distributed.  Garvey  remains  in  America 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  triumvirate  of  un- 
dertakings in  each  of  which  he  was  reelected 
president. 

"His  Excellenc)',  Dr.  J.  W.  Eason,"  the 
election  announcement  continued,  "was  elected 
leader  of  the  15,000,000  Negroes  of  the  United 
States  and  his  command  shall  be  obeyed  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  race."     Other  offi- 


cials elected  were:  R.  H.  Tobitt,  leader  of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  West  Indies;  John 
Sydney  Debourg,  leader  of  the  western  section 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  South  and  Central 
America;  Gabriel  Emanuel  Stewart,  high 
chancellor;  Wilford  Horace  Smith,  counsel 
general;  Dr.  T.  Wilcom  Ellegor,  commissioner 
general;  Dr.  George  Alexander  McGuire, 
chaplain  general;  Henrietta  Vinton  Davis, 
international  organizer;  Frederick  Augustus 
Toote,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Convention; 
and  Captain  E.  L.  Gaines,  minister  of  legions. 
On  August  31st  the  convention,  which 
transformed  itself  by  name  into  the  House  of 
Deputies  of  the  Negro  Peoples  of  the  World, 
caused  to  be  read,  ratified  and  sent  broadcast 
the  record  of  their  deliberations,  their  selection 
of  leadership,  and  their  Declaration  of  Negro 
Rights  and  Constitution  of  Negro  Liberty. 
With  a  final  prayer  that  God  might  speed  the 
redemption  of  Africa,  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire  of  Ethiopia,  the  convocation  of  the 
Black  Parliament,  the  mobilization  of  the 
Black  army,  the  launching  of  the  Black  mer- 
chant marine,  the  construction  of  the  Black 
navy  and,  lastly,  the  establishment  of  an 
earthly  shrine  of  the  Black  religion,  they  ad- 
journed and  went  their  way  rejoicing. 


WHY  AND  HOW  1  BECAME  AN  AMERICAN 

The  First  Step  in  Americanizing  Immigrants  Is  to  Understand  Why  They 
Came  Here,  What  They  Expected  to  Find,  and  What  They  Did  Find. 
These  Articles  Are  by  Immigrants,  and  They  Throw  a  New  Light  on 
What   America   Means   to   People   Who   Had   to   Learn  by  Experience 

FROM  SERB  TO  AMERICAN 

A  TALK  WITH  MICHAEL  PUPIN 

Professor  Pitpin,  of  Columbia  University,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  physicists, 
and  is  the  inventor  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  devices  now  jn  use  for  facilitating  both  tele- 
phonic and  wireless  communication. — The  Editors. 


LOOKING  back  across  what  is  now  almost 
half  a  century,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  greater  influence  in 
making  me  cut  loose  from  my  an- 
-^  cestral  surroundings  and  come  to 
America:  a  boyish  desire  for  change  and  ad- 
venture, or  a  deep  sense  of  political  wrong. 
It   was   a   runaway   school-boy   that    passed 


through  Castle  Garden — the  old  immigrant 
gateway  to  America — but  a  school-boy  who 
had  a  burning  realization  that  his  people  had 
been  wronged  by  their  Emperor. 

My  ancestors  were  Serbs.  They  were  of 
that  branch  of  the  old  race,  that  in  1690,  at 
the  invitation  of  Leopold  I,  Emperor  of  the 
Holy    Roman    Empire,    settled    north   of   the 
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Danube  in  the  Province  of  Banat.  Leopold  received  my  small  monthly  allowance  from 
granted  these  Serbs  land,  and  guaranteed  them  home.  I  sold  my  watch,  my  books,  all  my 
political  and  spiritual  freedom  on  condition  clothes  except  those  1  wore — and  skipped, 
that  they  would  defend  Austria  against  the  a  fifteen-year-old  adventurer.  I  reached  Ham- 
Turks  who,  then  at  the  height  of  their  power,  burg  and  sailed  in  the  steerage  for  New  York, 
were  threatening  to  sweep  through  central  There  was  no  Ellis  Island  in  those  days,  no 
Europe.  The  Serbs  of  Banat  kept  their  com-  immigration  authorities  with  troublesome  ques- 
pact:  they  were  the  unyielding  barrier  against  tions.  I  had  just  five  cents  in  my  pocket  when 
which  the  Moslem  wave  of  invasion  broke.  I  stepped  ashore  at  Castle  Garden,  and  I 
More  than  this,  they  fought  for  the  Austrian  promptly  invested  it  in  a  piece  of  that  great 
Crown  against  Frederick  the  Great,  against  American  institution — prune  pie.  That  first 
Napoleon  1,  and  other  powers.  In  1866,  when  impression  of  America  was  very  good. 
Austria  attempted  to  prevent  the  unification 
of  Italy,  my  people,  though  their  sympathy 
was  with  the  Italian  fight  for  liberty,  continued  r)EOPLE  of  the  older  generation  will  remem- 
loyal  to  their  pledge  given  in  1690  to  the  Em-  I  ber  how  housewives  and  farmers  use  to  go 
peror  and  fought  in  his  armies.  I  was  only  to  Castle  Garden  to  get  a ''greenhorn."  It  was 
eight  years  old  at  the  time  but  I  can  remember  March  when  I  increased  by  one  the  market 
that  in  our  house,  on  one  side  of  the  picture  supply  of  "greenhorns,"  and  farmers  were 
of  the  patron  saint,  there  was  a  picture  of  the  looking  for  help  for  the  spring  planting. 
Russian  Czar,  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  church,  A  Swiss  foreman  from  a  farm  in  Delaware 
and  on  the  other  side,  a  picture  of  Garibaldi  hired  me.  The  Swiss  could  speak  German  and 
in  his  red  shirt  and  white  trousers.  We  de-  English;  I  could  speak  Serb,  Bohemian,  a 
feated  the  Italians  but  were  sorry  that  Gari-  very  little  German,  and  no  English;  so  we  did 
baldi  lost.  not  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other  dur- 

Two  years  later,  the  Emperor  broke  the  an-  ing  the  journey  to  my  new  home, 

cient  compact:  he  turned  the  Province  of  Banat  When  we  reached  the  farm,  I  got  my  first 

over  to  the  Hungarian  Crown,  and  the  Serbs  big    impression    of    the    difference    between 

became  vassals  of  the  Magyar.     I  can  remem-  America  and  Austria;  as  I  looked  at  it,  the 

ber  the  indignation  in  our  village  of  Idvor;  but  farmer  and  his  wife  were  my  master  and  mis- 

what  stands  out  in  my  memory,  just  as  though  tress.     I  was  a  menial,  a  servant,  but  they  did 

it  had  happened  yesterday,  was  my  father  say-  not  let  me  feel  this — they  took  me  in  and 

ing  to  me:  "The  Emperor  has  betrayed  us.  treated  me  just  like  a  boy.     Another  thing 

I  will  see  that  you  never  serve  in  his  army."  that  surprised  me  was  my  bed:  it  was  an  iron 

I  had  a  great  respect  for  my  father;  to  me  he  bed  with  springs,  and  it  had  clean  sheets  and 

was  an  oracle,  and  his  words,  "the  Emperor  warm  blankets  on  it. 

has  betrayed  us,"  made  a  vivid  impression.  The  next  day  I  was  put  to  work  hauling 

I  felt  that  there  must  be  something  rotten  in  manure.     I  drove  a  pair  of  mules.     It  was  the 

Austria  when  even  the  Emperor  would  not  keep  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  mule  and  I  suppose 

his  word.  it  was  the  first  time  those  mules  had  ever  seen  a 

When  I  was  thirteen,  I  was  sent  to  school  at  Serb.     On    the    voyage   across    the   Atlantic, 

Prague.     I,  of  course,  had  heard  something  of  my  hat  had  blown  off  and  I  put  on  a  fez  that 

America.     I  read  a  little  about  the  Civil  War  I  had  in  my  pocket.     I  had  no  money  to  buy 

and  formed  a  vague,   boyish  idealization  of  another  hat;  so  there  I  was  wearing  a  Turkish 

America.     With  the  recent  act  of  our  Emperor  fez,  driving  a  team  of  mules  over  a  Delaware 

for  contrast,   I   thought  Lincoln  the  greatest  farm. 

man  that  ever  lived;  he  had  pledged  his  word  The  farmer  had  a  daughter  just  about  my 

to  save  the  Union  and  he  kept  it.     But  the  age.     She  had  beautiful  yellow  hair  and  pink 

only  American  thing  of  which   I   had  a  real  cheeks.     I  had  jet  black  hair  and  red  cheeks, 

knowledge — a    cover-to-cover    knowledge,    so  perhaps  it  was  the  Turkish  fez  that  interested 

to  speak — was  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin".     To  me,  her;  she  used  to  come  in  the  evenings  and  sit 

America  was  the  land  of  legend  and  romance,  beside  the  stove  and  teach  me  English.     In  a 

and  I  am  afraid  that  was  the  real  appeal  that,  month  I  could  talk  quite  lively, 

one  day  early  in  March,  1874,  made  me  run  Her  father  and   mother  treated   me   very 

away  from  school,  to  America.     I   had  just  kindly.     Every  one  was  kinder  to  the  hired  boy 
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than  people  in  the  old  country  would  have 
been.  1  soon  realized  that  this  was  not  be- 
cause I  was  a  boy  and  a  stranger.  I  saw  that 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  treated  the  hired  men 
with  respect  and  kindliness;  I  saw  that  in  this 
country  there  was  no  such  thing  as  master  and 
servant  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word. 
That  realization  made  a  big  impression. 

I  was  very  comfortable  and  nice  on  that 
farm  in  Delaware,  but  before  many  months  I 
said  to  myself:  ''  I  did  not  come  to  America  to 
be  a  farmer."  So  I  bade  good-bye  to  the 
beautiful  yellow  hair  and  to  my  friends,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia.  I  had  a  natural  talent 
for  drawing  and  that  got  me  a  place  with  a 
photographer,  retouching  negatives.  From 
there  I  went  to  New  York;  it  was  the  metropo- 
lis, the  great  centre  of  American  activity. 

I  got  a  job  in  a  cracker  factory  in  Cortlandt 
Street.  My  work  was  to  feed  a  machine  which 
stamped  out  crackers.  I  soon  saw  that  the 
other  workers,  boys  and  girls,  were  quicker, 
more  efficient.  And  it  made  me  think:  "They 
can  beat  me  working  with  their  hands; 
perhaps  I  can  beat  them  working  with  my 
brain." 

Meanwhile,  I  had  learned  English  so  that 
I  could  read  it  with  comparative  ease,  though 
I  still  spoke  it  very  brokenly.  1  bought  the 
Sunday  editions  of  New  York  newspapers, 
particularly  that  of  the  Sun.  It  was  the  day 
of  the  great  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  the  Sunday 
supplements  were  worthy  of  the  Sun.  They 
contained  many  articles  on  science  that  were 
both  interesting  and  authoritative.  I  can  re- 
member articles  by  Professor  Tyndall  on  light 
and  radiant  heat,  articles  on  the  work  of  Edison 
who  was  then  trying  to  develop  the  phono- 
graph and  the  electrical  motor.  These  arti- 
cles turned  my  mind  toward  science,  and  I 
resolved  to  get  an  education  that  would  qualify 
me  to  become  a  scientist. 

1  admired  America  and  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand it:  just  as  I  had  become  interested  in 
knowing  what  made  light  and  heat,  so  I 
wanted  to  know  what  made  America.  I  read 
the  speeches  of  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Lincoln.  The  Gettysburg  speech  I  knew  by 
heart;  I  was  a  Serb,  but  it  stirred  me  to  the 
roots.  I  read  the  American  poets.  Bryant 
was  my  favorite.  His  "Thanatopsis"  1  knew 
by  heart. 

This  reading  was  correcting  my  English,  but 
I  had  difficulty  in  pronunciation.  My  only 
associates  were  factory  boys  and  girls;  so  I  went 


to  the  theatre — always  up  in  the  top  gallery, 
sometimes  sitting  on  the  floor — and  listened 
to  the  English  of  Edwin  Booth,  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, John  McCullough.  Those  were  wonder- 
ful nights! 

Bryant  was  connected  with  the  Evening  Post 
when  I  was  working  in  the  cracker  factory. 
The  newspaper  office  was  only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  factory;  and  occasionally,  when  I 
was  taking  a  walk  during  the  noon  hour,  I 
saw  the  great  poet.  I  remember  my  amaze- 
ment when  I  saw  that  he  wore  no  decorations, 
no  uniform,  no  plumes  in  his  hat,  as  1  used  to 
see  in  Austria  when  a  great  official  of  state 
showed  up.  During  those  noon  hour  walks, 
1  saw  other  great  Americans — President  Hayes, 
William  M.  Evarts — men  who  were  ruling  the 
nation;  and  they  were  all  dressed  simply,  just 
like  myself.  It  made  a  tremendous  impression 
on  me.  You  people  who  were  born  here  can 
not  realize  what  that  simplicity,  that  democ- 
racy in  dress  means  to  a  man  who  was  born  in 
one  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe — or  rather, 
what  it  would  mean  to  him  if  his  mind  were  not 
poisoned  by  the  vicious,  lying  propaganda  of 
the  soap-box  agitator  and  the  foreign  language 
press. 

At  the  end  of  that  bitter  contest  of  1876,  I 
stood  all  day  in  front  of  a  newspaper  office  to 
learn  if  Hayes  or  Tilden  was  elected.  It  was 
raining  pitchforks,  but  a  big  crowd  stood  there 
waiting.  To  me,  it  was  a  wonderful  sensa- 
tion, that  watching  for  the  "returns";  no  king, 
no  emperor,  no  czar,  just  a  big  crowd  waiting 
peacefully,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  nation,  to 
see  whom  the  majority  had  said  should  rule 
the  country  for  the  net  four  years. 

Hayes  was  declared  elected,  and  the  cry  of 
fraud  was  raised;  but  the  American  people 
peacefully  accepted  the  result  of  their  election 
machinery.  It  was  a  wonderful  object  les- 
son in  the  practical  working  of  American 
democracy ! 

In  this  same  year  I  began  going  to  night 
school  at  Cooper  Institute,  studying  drawing, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  It  was  also  in  this 
year  that  a  crew  from  Columbia  College 
won  the  Henley  regatta.  I  thought  that  an 
American  college  that  could  send  a  crew  to 
England  that  could  beat  the  English  universi- 
ties at  their  own  game  on  their  own  river — I 
thought  that  this  must  be  a  pretty  good  college. 
So  I  decided  that  when  I  could  enter  a  college, 
I  would  enter  Columbia. 

I  worked  in  the  cracker  factory;  I  worked  in 
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other  factories.  By  the  time  I  was  in  my  stranger,  an  ahen  in  a  great  country  knows 
twenty-first  year — nearly  six  years  after  I  had  what  a.HttIe  social  warmth  does  for  his  soul, 
landed  at  Castle  Garden — I  had  saved  $311.  Among  the  students,  however,  I  was  still 
However  meagerly  1  lived,  that  would  not  take  unaccepted;  I  was  still  the  stranger,  the  for- 
me very  far  in  a  college  course.  During  the  eigner,  the  fellow  who  talked  with  a  queer  ac- 
four  years  that  1  was  at  Columbia  1  worked  at  cent.  In  my  sophomore  year,  I  took  part  in 
various  jobs;  during  the  summer  vacation  after  the  "cane  rush,"  the  annual  test  of  strength 
the  freshman  year  I  mowed  hay  in  the  Hack-  between  the  two  lower  classes.  1  was  young 
ensack  meadows  and  earned  $75  besides  my  and  husky,  and  1  won  the  "rush"  for  my  class, 
board.  During  the  remainder  of  my  college  Then  1  was  raised  up  on  the  shoulders  of  my 
course  1  did  considerable  coaching  of  my  fellow  classmates.  They  cheered  and  hurrahed.  For 
students.  the  first  time  they  called  me  "  Michael."  At 
Early  in  my  freshman  year  there  came  a  last  I  felt  like  one  of  the  boys.  For  the  first 
thing  that  marked  an  epoch  in  my  life.  Greek  time  1  could  say,  "Now  1  am  an  American." 
was  a  part  of  the  required  courses.  Professor  In  the  junior  year,  we  were  permitted  a 
Merriam  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Greek  De-  number  of  elective  studies.  1  selected  the 
partment.  He  was  a  gentle,  noble  man.  He  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States, 
took  me  up,  helped  and  encouraged  me.  1  then  learned  those  historical  steps  which 
He  invited  me  to  his  home.  His  wife  was  a  were  fundamental  in  the  development  of  the 
gentle,  noble  lady.  They  made  me  not  only  nation:  the  Mayflower  Compact,  the  Declara- 
a  guest,  a  friend — they  treated  me  like  a  son.  tion  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
It  was  my  first  intimate  glimpse  of  American  ence,  the  Constitution.  I  then  understood  the 
character,  of  home  life  that  has  been  the  Revolutionary  War,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Lin- 
backbone  of  the  country.  1  learned  what  coin;  all  the  impressions,  the  observations,  the 
America  was  by  coming  to  know  real  Americans  readings,  that  before  had  been  detached,  con- 
and  their  life  at  home.  More  than  this,  it  fused,  now  came  together  into  a  coordinated 
made  me  feel  that  1  was  no  longer  an  utter  whole.  I  then  understood  the  new  theory 
outlander,  a  Serb  among  Americans;  in  one  of  freedom,  the  democracy  of  America.  It  was 
real  American  home  1  had  been  taken  in,  ac-  one  of  the  few  great  thrills  which  mortal  men 
cepted.     Only  the  man  who  has  felt  himself  a  experience  during  their  lifetime. 

THE  LAND  WHERE  A  MAN  IS  FREE  TO  WORK 

By  KALLE  MAKINEN 

THOUGH  it  is  now  eleven  years  since  It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  come  to  a 

I    left   Finland,   my  native  land,    I  decision;  but  except  for  the  number  of  these 

have  not  as  yet  taken  out  my  "first  years,  my  experience  is  typical  of  the  Finnish 

papers."     During  the  first  six  years,  immigrant.     To  speak  more  exactly;   it  was 

1  had  no  conscious  desire  to  become  a  typical    before   Finland   secured   its   indepen- 

citizen;  it  was  my  intention  to  return  to  Fin-  dence;  how  it  is  now,   I  do  not  know.     The 

land   and   make  my   permanent   home   there.  Finn   loves   his    native    land.     He    comes    to 

Then  I  made  a  two  months'  visit  to  my  father-  America  to  gather  money  to  take  home.     Many 

land.     The   birth   of  my   conscious  desire  to  who  come,  return;  and  of  these,  many  again 

become  an  American  dates  from   that  visit,  come  to  America — this  time  to  stay.     Dear 

Even  then,  it  was  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  for  as  the  fatherland  is,  America  gives  what  the 

it  is  not  easy  to  tear  one's  self  loose  from  the  old  fatherland   does   not — an   equality   of   oppor- 

memories,  the  old  associations.     But   I   have  tunity,  a  freedom  for  effort,  a  chance  to  make 

at  last   made  the  decision.     Perhaps   in   this  money  and  progress.     These  are  things  that 

very  deliberateness,  in  this  long  weighing  of  the  bring  back  the  man  who  has  once  tasted  them, 

ties  of  blood  and  tradition  against  the  oppor-  1  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm;  and  my 

tunity  and  spirit  of  America,  there  is  something  father  wanted  me  to  be  a  farmer.     But  I  had 

that  speaks  eloquently,  since  the  decision  is  for  decided  that  I  was  going  to  become  a  profes- 

the  latter.                                        •  sional  man.     To  do  that  in  Finland,  a  long 
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and  thorough  education  is  necessary.  When  I 
was  seventeen  I  left  home  with  just  thirty 
marks  in  my  pocket  and  entered  college. 
I  made  the  eight  years'  course  in  seven,  sup- 
porting myself  as  a  copyist.  Then  I  entered 
the  university  at  Helsingfors.  At  that  time  I 
thought  that  I  would  become  a  civil  engineer, 
and  so  I  said  to  myself:  "America  is  the  place 
where  they  do  the  marvelous  things  in  engineer- 
ing— you  will  have  to  go  there  to  fmish  your 
knowledge."  But  the  thought  was  only  to 
go,  see,  and  learn.  I  never  thought  to  ex- 
patriate myself.  Finland  was  always  to  be  my 
country. 

Before  long  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  becoming 
an  engineer,  and  decided  on  the  ministry,  and 
it  was  toward  that  profession  that  I  worked 
during  my  four  years  in  the  university.  I 
studied  English,  but  it  was  only  as  a  part  of  the 
modern  language  course  that  I  was  taking.  In 
the  same  way,  I  studied  American  history.  I 
was  always  greatly  interested  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  I  thought  him  the  greatest  man 
in  our  generation.  I  said:  "If  there  is  a  land 
that  can  produce  such  a  man,  there  must  be 
something  more  there  than  we  have  here." 
A  college  friend  had  gone  to  America,  and  he 
wrote  me  letters  saying,  "this  is  a  great 
country"  and  telling  me  stories  of  what  he  was 
seeing.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  my 
only  feeling  towai^  America  was  one  of 
curiosity;  I'  felt  no  temptation  to  make  my 
home  there. 

When  I  graduated  from  the  university,  I  was 
ordained  a  pastor  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  the 
state  church  of  Finland.  In  the  next  two  years 
I  held  a  number  of  pastorates  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Then  my  friend,  who  had  left 
college  to  go  to  America,  followed  the  way  of 
so  many  other  Finns,  returning  to  his  native 
land.  He  came  to  visit  me.  One  day  we  saw 
in  the  newspaper  an  advertisement  saying 
that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  New  York 
station  of  the  Finnish  Seamen's  Mission 
Society,  an  organization  that  has  stations  in 
seaports  all  over  the  world.  The  appointment 
to  the  vacancy  was  to  be  for  three  years.  Im- 
mediately my  friend  said:  "This  is  the  place 
for  you;  you  are  fit  for  America."  With 
his  urging  and  the  idea  in  my  head  that  it  was 
an  opportunity  to  visit  America,  I  telephoned 
asking  to  be  taken  in  consideration  for  the 
place,  and  mailed  letters  of  recommendation, 
my  diploma,  etc.  When  the  Board  passed 
upon  the  applicants,  I  got  all  the  votes. 


Meanwhile,  I  had  been  appointed  clerical 
secretary  for  the  diocese.  The  bishop  was  the 
one  who  had  ordained  me.  I  was  among 
friends.  The  salary  was  good.  To  a  person 
of  scholarly  tastes,  the  surroundings  were 
delightful.  The  temptation  to  stay  was  very 
big.  But  finally  I  said  to  my  wife:  "I  shall 
take  the  appointment.  We  shall  go  to  Am- 
erica.    It  is  only  for  three  years." 

1  shall  never  forget  my  first  impressions  of 
America.  Our  ship  had  stopped  in  the  Upper 
Bay,  and  I  saw  that  long  strip  of  land  cov- 
ered with  buildings,  and  some  one  said: 
"That's  New  York."  It  was  not  a  good  idea 
that  I  got  of  it;  it  looked  so  much  like  disorder. 
All  around  the  shores  of  the  harbor,  wherever 
the  eye  turned,  there  seemed  to  be  disorder.  It 
made  me  feel  very  melancholy.  Unless  I 
remained  for  the  three  years,  I  would  have 
to  pay  our  passage  back  to  Finland,  which  I 
could  not  afi'ord  to  do.  And  1  said  to  myself: 
"Oh,  if  those  three  years  were  only  past  and  we 
could  go  home."  When  we  landed,  it  seemed 
the  same  way — everywhere  disorder.  When 
I  came  to  my  mission,  there,  too,  was  disorder. 
I  felt  very  homesick  for  Finland. 

But  soon  I  saw  that  here  was  a  big  field  to 
help  my  people.  I  had  been  sent  to  New  York 
to  preach,  to  do  spiritual  work — nothing  else. 
1  preached  and  I  might  have  half  a  dozen  or 
even  fewer  listeners  in  my  mission.  1  began 
to  see  that  America  was  a  different  world  from 
the  one  I  had  left,  that  it  was  more  practical. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  first  subtle  influence  of 
America  upon  me.  In  Finland  I  very  likely 
would  have  willingly  confined  myself  to  preach- 
ing and  have  accepted  philosophically  what- 
ever number  came  to  listen  to  me,  the  Church 
being  a  state  institution,  I  would  get  my  salary 
whether  people  came  or  not.  But  in  America, 
though  my  salary  would  continue  just  the  same, 
I  wanted  to  make  my  mission  a  success,  I 
wanted  to  help  the  men  that  1  had  been  sent 
to  reach,  and  to  accomplish  this  I  was  willing  to 
subordinate  the  spiritual  to  the  practical. 

1  fixed  up  a  room  where  the  men  could 
come  to  read,  to  talk,  write,  or  play  games.  I 
formed  a  club  which  we  called  the  "Anchor 
Society."  It  met  once  a  week.  Always 
there  were  sailors  from  ships  that  were  just  in 
from  remote  corners  of  the  globe.  At  every 
meeting  I  had  a  sailor  give  a  talk.  We 
called  them  lectures.  After  each  "lecture" 
there  was  general  discussion,  many  of  the 
listeners  having  been  to  the  same  port,  only 
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not  so  recently.  Occasionally  the  discussion 
was  very  lively,  for  some  of  the  sailors  may 
have  had  a  little  to  drink,  and  the  more  lively 
the  discussion  the  more  the  sailors  enjoyed  it. 
And  they  used  to  sing  sailor  songs  and  national 
songs.  The  old  religious  songs  are  very 
beautiful,  but  you  cannot  make  young  men 
sing  only  them.  I  said  to  myself:  "Unless 
you  let  the  sailors  act  like  sailors,  they  will  not 
come;  and  if  they  do  not  come,  you  cannot 
help  them  at  all." 

The  Board  in  Finland  heard  how  1  was  con- 
ducting the  mission,  and  it  wrote,  finding  fault, 
saying  that  I  had  introduced  too  much  of  the 
earthly  life,  that  there  must  be  more  of  the 
spiritual,  that  there  must  be  more  preaching. 
But  I  continued  as  I  had  been  doing,  for  the 
sailors  came  to  the  mission  and  they  were 
supporting  it.  I  believed  that  that  was  my 
justification.  I  had  the  right  to  draw  money 
from  the  Board  in  Finland,  but  I  have  not  had 
to  ask  for  a  single  penny.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  the  Board,  though  it  never  ceased  re- 
proving me  for  my  methods,  did  not  recall  me. 

As  the  sailors  became  my  friends,  1  found 
that  there  were  many  practical  sides  to  the 
help  I  could  give.  Many  of  the  sailors  knew  no 
English,  and  so  they  called  on  me  when  they 
needed  an  interpreter.  I  often  helped  when 
they  were  trying  to  get  places  of  employment. 
When  they  had  legal  papers  to  send  to  Finland, 
I  would  see  that  they  got  some  one  who  could 
do  it  and  give  fair  play.  I  visited  them  when 
they  were  sick  in  the  hospitals — sometimes 
I  visited  them  in  prisons  also. 

DEMOCRACY    IN    AMERICA 

IT  WAS  while  I  was  helping  my  sailor  friends 
in  these  ways,  that  I  got  my  first  big  impres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  America,  of  the  thing  that 
makes  America  different  from  the  old  world. 
When  I  visited  the  sailors  in  the  hospitals,  in 
the  prisons,  when  1  went  to  the  police  courts 
to  help  them,  1  was  always  treated  with  the 
courtesy  that  democracy  says  every  human 
being  is  entitled  to.  If  I  wanted  an  audience 
with  an  official,  I  did  not  have  to  wait  many 
hours  as  I  would  have  had  to  do  had  1  been  in 
Finland;  there  was  no  delay  or  ceremony; 
1  got  an  audience  right  away. 

These  practical  demonstrations  of  the  spirit 
of  democracy  made  a  very  deep  impression  on 
me;  but  it  was  an  impression  that  grew  slowly 
because  it  grew  out  of  experience  that  came  at 
different  times.     The  first  thing  that  by  itself 


aroused  in  me  a  very  big  feeling  toward 
America  happened  during  the  first  year  that 
1  was  in  New  York.  Finland  was  then  a  part 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  so,  of  course,  there 
was  no  Finnish  consul  here.  Many  Finns 
wrote  letters  to  me  asking  questions  that 
ordinarily  would  go  to  a  consul.  One  day  I 
got  a  letter  from  a  Helsingfors  merchant  asking 
where  he  could  buy  American  motor  boats 
and  the  prices.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
motor  boats.  I  decided  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment. So  I  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
"The  Commercial  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C,"  enclosing  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope.  I  knew  that  in  Finland  you  could 
not  write  to  the  Government  in  that  way.  I 
thought  that  my  letter  would  go  to  the  waste 
basket.  But  I  said:  "Any  way,  there  is  no 
harm  to  send  it." 

But  in  a  few  days  the  mail  brought  me  one 
of  those  official  envelopes  that  need  no  stamp. 
It  enclosed  my  stamped  envelope  and  a  reply 
saying  that  my  letter  had  been  received  and 
duly  forwarded  to  the  proper  department. 
Then,  a  few  days  later,  a  letter  from  another 
department  saying  that  my  letter  had  been 
forwarded  to  it  and  that  motor  boat  manu- 
facturers had  been  notified  of  my  desire  for 
information.  For  weeks  afterward,  cata- 
logues came  from  all  over. 

That  made  an  astounding  impression — a 
foreigner  writes  to  a  big  department  of.  the 
National  Government  and  gets  such  prompt 
and  courteous  attention.  In  Finland,  letters 
to  the  Government  must  be  written  on  special 
forms,  and  they  go  through  many  bureaus. 
There  would  be  much  formality  and  delay. 
I  said  to  myself:  "It  is  true,  here  in  America 
there  really  is  democracy." 

So  far  as  I  knew  then,  none  of  these  things 
changed  my  feeling  toward  Finland.  Many 
times  I  would  be  dreaming  of  the  old  places, 
of  the  old  friends  at  home.  When  my  work 
here  was  done,  I  was  to  go  back,  to  live  and 
die  in  Finland. 

Then,  suddenly,  in  191 1,  two  years  after  I 
had  reached  New  York,  my  board  asked:  "  Do 
you  want  to  return  to  Finland?  Answer  yes 
or  no  by  cable."  Much  of  that  night,  I  lay 
awake,  thinking.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I 
had  a  feeling  that  I  ought  to  stay  here.  The 
next  morning  I  cabled  that  I  would  not  returned. 

Two  years  later,  another  society  asked  me  if 
I  wanted  to  accept  a  place  in  Finland.  Again 
America  held  me  in  the  same  strange  way;  1 
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was  always  dreaming  of  Finland  and  yet   1  countrymen  in  war  times  and  I  gladly  did  it 

stayed.  without  pay. 

It  was  in  191 5  that  the  great  day  came —         In  1919,  when  Finland  was  recognized  as  an 

at  last   I   was   going  home.     But    I    left  my  independent  state  by  the  United  States,  the 

furniture,  my  few  little  possessions,  behind  in  Finnish   minister  to  Washington   put   me   in 

America.     If  you  ask  me  why,  I  could  not  tell  charge  of  the  passport  office  in  New  York  City, 

you.  I    remained    in    charge    of    that    office    until 

Ah!  it  is  a  grand  feeling  when  a  man  who  has  September,  1920.  ]-  > 

been  many  years  away  from  his  native  land,         My  experience  in  this  passport  work  gave  me 

at  last  returns.     I  can  not  describe  what  my  a  big  view  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Finnish  immi- 

feeling  was  when  I  crossed  the  border.     An-  grant.     Very,  very  many  ask  for  passports  to 

other  passenger,  on  the  way  to  Russia,  ex-  return  to  Finland.     This  is  particularly  so  in 

claimed:  "You  are  indeed  happy;  your  face  the  springtime  when  our  native  land  is  very 

is  really  beaming."  beautiful.     1  would  say:  ''What's  the  idea  to 

go  back  to  Finland  now.     In  a  short  time  you 

I    RETURN   TO   AMERICA  „  •„  .     .  ^  ^       a  •       '»       a     j    ^u 

will  want  to  return  to  America.       And  the 

IT  WAS  summer,  the  time  of  the  midnight  sun.  reply  would  be:  "Don't  say  that,  pastor. 
Finland  w^as  very  beautiful,  just  as  beautiful  I'm  going  to  stay  in  Finland  forever."  But 
as  I  had  been  dreaming  that  it  was — except  they  came  back — many,  many  of  them. 
that  everything  seemed  a  little  smaller  than  Ever  since  1  came  to  New  York,  I  have 
when  I  left.  1  went  to  visit  the  old  places,  handled  money  for  Finns,  for  some  who  wanted 
the  old  friends.  It  was  very  delightful.  For  to  have  it  deposited  here,  for  others  who  wanted 
two  months  1  traveled  about  talking  of  the  to  have  it  transported  to  relatives  at  home, 
work  of  our  mission  society,  trying  to  collect  For  the  first  eight  years  it  was  mostly  the  sailors 
money  for  it.  But  all  the  time  it  felt  like  a  big  who  asked  me  to  do  this  for  them,  but  re- 
Sunday.  Gradually  the  feeling  came  to  me  quests  also  came  from  Finns  in  other  occupa- 
that  1  must  go  to  some  place  and  start  to  work  tions.  The  number  of  these  latter  has  con- 
again.  At  the  end  of  the  two  months  I  sailed  stantly  grown,  particularly  since  my  work 
for  America,  to  take  up  my  work  again  in  the  with  the  questionnaires  and  the  passports.  I 
mission.  have  handled  over  a  million  dollars,   trans- 

1  traveled  by  way  of  England,  and  sailed  for  porting  the  money  that  was  sent  to  relatives 

New  York  on  an  American  vessel.     The  night  at  home,  through  the  biggest  banking  concern 

we  left   Liverpool   it  was  dark  and   stormy,  in  Finland. 

and  there  was  danger  of  torpedoes  and  sub-         The  manager  of  the  foreign  office  of  this 

marines.     The  sight  of  the  American  flag  gave  banking  concern  visited  the  United  States  last 

me  a  feeling  that  was  a  surprise.     It  made  a  summer.     He  made  a  long  trip  to  the  Pacific 

very  wonderful  feeling  to  be  under  the  flag  Coast  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him.     Then 

that  said:     "Don't  touch  me — it  will  be  very  he  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  advertisements 

dangerous."  for  the  beginning  of  a  banking  business  here. 

When   I   was  in  London  I  always  had  the  My  salary  as  pastor  was  small;  the  board  was 

feeling  that  everything  was  so  old — like  an  old  still    complaining   that    my   methods    at    the 

man,  always  decreasing,   going  down,   down,  mission  were  too  practical;  1  had  found  that  I 

down.     When  I  reached  America,  everything  could  be  useful  in  other  ways  than  as  a  pastor; 

seemed  young  and  strong  and  growing.     When  and  my  family  was  growing.     So   I    sent  to 

I  stepped  ashore  in  New  York,  I  said  to  myself:  Finland  my  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  mis- 

"This  is  the  right  place  for  you.     TJiis  is  the  sion.     I  am  now  to  become  an  American  busi- 

place  to  start  work."  ness  man. 

For  two  more  years  I  worked  in  the  mission.         I  like  the  freedom  here.     If  I  am  a  pastor 

Then  America  entered  the  war.     Many  of  the  and  my  private  life  is  all  right,  I  am  honored; 

Finns,  sailors  and  others,  did  not  know  how  to  if  1  am.  a  business  man  and  my  private  life  is 

fill    out    the    draft    questionnaire.     I    helped  all  right,    I   am  honored.     In   Finland,   they 

hundreds  of  Finns  with  these  and  other  papers,  would  not  understand  a  pastor  becoming  a 

For  two  years  I  worked  several  hours  every  day  business  man;  but  in  America,  if  a  man  is  able 

at  the  Russian  consulate.     I  was  helping  my  to  do  a  thing,  he  gets  a  chance  to  do  it. 
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ACQUAINTANCE 

WITH   LIONS 


Some  Hair-Breadth  Escapes  and  the  Difficulties  of  Acquaintance 
With  the  King  of  Beasts.    The  Skill  and  Daring  of  Native  Hunters 

By  carl  E.  AKELEY 


FOR  many  thousands  of  years  Hons 
have  appeared  in  literature  and  art  as 
savage  and  ferocious  animals.  For 
about  that  length  of  time  man 
has  been  attacking  lions  and  when 
the  lions  fought  back  man  has  set  down  this 
judgment  against  them.  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  criticism  of  his  savagery,  man  has 
put  in  all  his  records  testimony  to  the  courage, 
strength,  and  fighting  qualities  of  what  has 
been  called  through  the  ages  the  King  of 
Beasts. 

The  lion's  savagery  is  very  much  the  same 
as  man's — that  is,  he  kills  other  animals  for 
food,  and  not  having  developed  any  special- 
ized industries  like  the  packers,  each  lion  kills 
for  himself.  His  day's  work  instead  of  getting 
money  to  buy  food,  consists  chiefly  in  getting 
food,  and  he  goes  about  it  something  in  this 
manner.  About  dusk  he  comes  out  from  his 
resting  place,  yawns,  stretches,  and  looks  about 
for  something  to  eat.  In  East  Africa  his 
favorite  diet  is  zebra,  but  he  likes  any  of  the 
game  animals  and  he  prefers  the  larger  animals 
to  the  smaller  antelope  because  the  larger 
ones  are  easier  to  catch.  His  intention  is  to 
get  his  food  the  easiest  and  quickest  way.  He 
goes  out  on  the  plains  and  by  scent,  sight,  and 
hearing  locates  a  herd  of  zebra,  for  example. 
He  then  gets  down  wind  from  what  he  hopes 
will  be  his  next  meal  and  stalks  to  within  rush- 
ing distance.  He  can  outrun  a  zebra  for  a 
short  distance,  and  when  within  striking  dis- 
tance he  makes  a  sudden  dash.  I  think  that 
the  zebra  is  thrown  by  the  lion's  spring  and 
then  killed  by  a  bite  in  the  back  of  the  neck, 
but  this  impression  is  from  deduction  and  not 
from  observation.     1  have  seen  a  lot  of  animals 


that  lions  had  killed  but  I  never  saw  a  lion  in 
the  act  of  killing.  In  fact,  the  methods  which 
lions  use  in  hunting  are  not  known  in  detail 
from  observation,  for  not  enough  instances 
have  ever  been  witnessed  and  recorded  to 
make  the  basis  for  any  general  statement  which 
could  be  considered  scientifically  accurate. 

When  he  has  captured  his  animal  the  lion  will 
eat  and  then  lie  near  it  perhaps  all  night,  per- 
haps all  the  next  day,  if  he  is  not  disturbed, 
eating  as  he  desires.  If  he  leaves  his  supplies 
the  jackals,  hyenas,  and  vultures  will  clean 
it  up  immediately,  and  as  the  lion  kills  for  food, 
and  not  for  sport  or  the  pleasure  of  killing,  he  is 
content  with  one  kill  as  long  as  the  meat  lasts. 

Lion  hunters  are  not  agreed  about  how  much 
lions  depend  on  sight,  on  sound,  and  on  smell. 
It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  tell  how  soon  they 
know  the  presence  of  man  or  of  other  animals, 
for  they  do  not  always  show  what  they  know. 
For  instance,  I  once  had  the  startling  experience 
of  getting  within  three  feet  of  a  lioness  before 
she  moved.  She,  of  course,  knew  1  was  there 
long  before  I  got  that  close,  and  yet  until  1 
almost  stepped  on  her  she  made  no  sign. 
There  is,  however,  no  question  that  the  lion 
has  a  sharp,  far  sight  in  the  daytime,  and 
from  the  size  of  the  pupil  and  his  nocturnal 
habits  of  hunting  I  think  he  has  unusually 
keen  sight  at  night.  I  have  never  seen  any 
indication  that  a  lion  has  the  keen  smell  of  a 
dog  or  any  animal  that  hunts  by  scent,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  anything  to  make  me  believe 
that  they  have  any  abnormal  sense  of  hearing. 

While  many  things  about  the  lion's  habits 
are  controversial  I  think  that  practically  every- 
one who  has  had  experience  with  them  will 
agree  that  they  are  not  savage  in   the  sense 
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of  killing  for  the  mere  sake  of  killing.     There  known  of  lions  doing  this.    On  the  other  hand, 

are  a  few  isolated  cases  which  seem  to  conflict  as  soon  as  their  adversary  is  dead,  often  as  soon 

with  this  statement,  but  the  great  mass  of  as   he   is   quiet,  they   will   leave  him  alone, 

testimony  confirms  it.     There  was  a  seeming  The  game  animals  on  which  the  lions  are  accus- 

exception  to  this  rule  which  happened  to  an  tomed  to  feed  corroborate  this  characteristic. 

English  traveler  and  his  wife  in  Somaliland.  They   know  that   the  lion   kills  for  food  at 

They  were  intent  on  getting  a  lion  by  "bait-  night  and  they  likewise  know  that  he  kills 

ing" — that  is,  they  killed  an  animal  and  left  only  for  food,  so  in  the  day  time  they  do  not 

it  as  bait  for  the  lions  while  they  hid  in  a  bother  about  lions  particularly.     I  have  seen 

thorn  boma  which  they  built  near  by.     There  lions  trot  through  a  herd  of  game  within  easy 

was  only  a  small  hole  in  the  homa  through  striking  distance  of  many  of  the  animals  with- 

which  to  watch  and  shoot.    They  stationed  out  causing  any  disturbance. 

a  black  boy  at  this  hole  to  watch  while  they  So  far  as  I  know,  except  for  the  compar- 

slept.    They  awoke  to  fmd  that  a  lion  had  atively  few  man  eaters,   lions  are  never  the 

stuck  his  head  into  the  hole  and  killed  the  aggressors.     More  than  that,  they  prefer  to 

black  boy — bitten  his  head  clean  off,  so  the  get  out  of  the  way  of  man  rather  than  fight 

local  story  goes.     However,  no  one  knows  why  him,  and  they  will  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of 

the  lion  killed  the  boy  in  this  case  for,  of  the  disturbance  and  inconvenience  and  even  pain 

three  possible  witnesses,  two  were  asleep  and  before  they  will  fight.     But  once  decided  to 

the  third  dead.  fight  they  will  fight  with  an  amazing  courage 

MAN-EATERS  even  if  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to 

escape. 

IT  IS  possible  of  course  that  the  lion  delib-  I    had   an   experience  which   showed   both 

erately  attacked  the  boma  without  provo-  these  aspects  of  a  lion's  nature.     Frederick 

cation,  but  it  seenis  unlikely,  for  lions  are  driven  M.    Stephenson,   John   T.    McCutcheon,    the 

to  these  extremities  chiefly  by  hunger;  and  in  cartoonist,  Mrs.  Akeley,  and  1  were  hunting 

this  case  the  lion  could  have  satisfied  his  hunger  lions.     I   had  a  moving  picture  camera  and 

by  the  bait  that  had  been  laid  out  for  him.  the  others  were  armed  with  guns.    One  day 

The  usual  man-eater  is  an  old  lion  who  in  the  the  natives  rounded  up  a  lioness  in  a  patch  of 

season  of  scattered  game  finds  it  impossible  uncommonly  tall,   thick   grass.    The  beaters 

with  his  failing  strength  and  speed  to  catch  hesitated  to  go  in  after  her,  so  1  took  a  gun 

animals  for  food.    To  keep  from  starving  he  and   McCutcheon  and   I   joined  the  porters, 

attacks  the  native  flocks  and  heids,  or  the  leaving  Stephenson  and  Mrs.  Akeley  outside, 

natives  themselves.    The  most  famous  man-  The  grass  was  so  thick  that  we  had  to  take 

eaters,  the  lions  of  Tsavo  which  spread  such  our  rifles  in  both  hands  and  push  the  grass 

terror  as  almost  to  stop  construction  on  a  part  down  in  front  of  us  and  then  walk  on  it.     We 

of  the  Uganda  railway,  were,  indeed,  an  excep-  had    made    some    progress    in    this    manner 

tion  to  the  rule.     Colonel   Patterson,  whose  when  suddenly*  as  we  were  pushing  down  the 

classic  account  of  them  is  one  of  the  great  grass,  it  was  thrown  violently  back  jerking  our 

animal  stories  of  the  world,  accounted  for  these  rifles   up   and   almost   throwing  us   over.     It 

young,  vigorous  animals  becoming  man-eaters  was  the  lioness.     We  had  pressed  the  grass 

because  some  of  the  coolie  workers  who  died  down   right   on   her  back.     Yet  despite  this 

were  put  in  the  bush  unburied  and  the  lions  intrusion  she  made  off  and  did  not  attack  us. 

had  acquired  a  taste  for  human  flesh  by  eating  As  she  went  out  of  the  grass  into  the  open, 

these  bodies.     After  this  taste  was  acquired  Stephenson  shot  at  her  and  missed.     Some  of 

these  lions  hunted  men  just  as  the  ordinary  the   boys   rode   after   her  on   horseback   and 

lion    hunted    zebras.     They   made    a    regular  rounded  her  up  in  another  patch  of  cover, 

business  of  it.     It  was  their  daily  fare  and  they  By  this  time,  however,  her  patience  had  run 

took  a  terrible  toll  before  they  were  finally  out.     She  could  have  run  some  more  had  she 

killed.     But  these  lions  were  killing  for  food  wanted  to,   but   she  didn't  want  to.     When 

just  as  if  they  were  killing  zebras.  Stephenson  approached  the  cover  with  his  gun 

Even  when  forced  to  fight,  the  lion  is  not  boys  she  took  the  initiative  and  charged.     His 

vindictive.     If  an  elephant  gets  a  man  he  is  first  shot  stopped  her  a  second,  but  she  came 

likely  to  trample  on  his  victim  and  mutilate  on  again.     His  second  shot  killed  her. 

him  even  after  he   is  dead.     I    have   never  My  first  black-maned  lion  showed  the  same 
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characteristics.     He,  too,  preferred  peace  to  enter  the  ravine  the  next  day  at  the  forest  end 

war,  although  I  originally  disturbed  him  with  so  that  he  could  not  escape  to  safety  among  the 

his  kill,  but  finally,  when  he  declared  war,  trees,  and  drive  up  the  ravine  to  force  him  out 

although  he  was  badly  wounded,  he  preferred  into  the  open. 

to  charge  two  white  men  and  thirty  natives  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  black-maned  lion 
rather  than  try  to  escape. 

I  had  gone  up  on  the  Mau  Plateau  to  shoot  \  A  /HEN  we  got  to  the  edge  of  the  forest 
topi.  The  plateau  is  about  8,000  feet  above  V  V  the  next  morning  Kennedy  and  I  drew 
sea  level  there  and  I  didn't  expect  to  find  any  lots  for  the  choice  of  position.  He  won  and 
lions.  One  day  I  discovered  two  topi  in  a  chose  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine  toward 
little  valley  between  two  gentle  rises.  I  was  which  we  were  to  drive,  while  I  was  to  follow  up 
crawling  up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  rises  over-  behind  the  beaters  to  get  him  if  he  broke  back, 
looking  the  valley  to  get  a  shot  when  1  noticed  Of  course  we  were  not  sure  that  our  quarry 
some  movement  in  the  grass  on  the  slope  was  even  in  the  neighborhood  but  I  had  great 
opposite.  I  thought  it  was  another  topi.  As  hopes  of  everything  except  getting  this  first 
I  raised  myself  a  little  to  shoot  I  noticed  that  black-maned  specimen  myself,  for  Kennedy's 
the  original  pair  that  I  was  hunting  were  gazing  position  made  it  almost  certain  that  he  would 
with  fixed  attention  toward  the  movement  on  get  the  animal  if  any  one  did.  The  first  patch 
the  far  hillside.  I  looked  again  and  saw  an  of  bush  that  the  beaters  tackled  was  about  100 
old  lion  get  up  and  walk  to  the  top  of  the  yards  long  and  150  yards  wide.  As  they  set 
hill,  turn  round  facing  me,  and  lie  down  to  up  their  usual  racket  before  entering  I  thought 
watch  the  valley  from  his  side  as  I  was  watch-  I  heard  a  lion's  grunt,  but  as  nothing  more 
ing  it  from  mine.  We  were  about  400  yards  developed  1  concluded  it  had  been  merely  some 
from  each  other.  In  the  valley  between  were  of  the  boys.  This  patch  of  bush  was  a  mass 
the  topi,  and  also  I  noticed  a  dead  zebra,  of  nettles,  briers,  and  thorns,  and  made  ex- 
Evidently  I  had  disturbed  him  at  his  previous  ceedingly  disagreeable  going.  The  porters 
night's  kill.  My  pony  and  gun  boys  were  were  making  very  slow  progress,  so  I  went  in 
some  distance  behind  and  I  had  only  one  car-  to  encourage  them.  However,  by  the  time 
tridge  left  in  my  double  barreled  cordite  rifle,  we  were  half  way  through  I  was  so  scratched 
Under  these  conditions  1  reluctantly  decided  to  and  torn  that  I  quit  and  went  out  toward  the 
go  back  for  proper  equipment.  My  reluctance  bottom  of  the  ravine.  The  briers  had  some- 
was  not  merely  at  losing  a  lion  but  at  losing  what  cooled  my  faith  in  the  theory  that  the 
that  particular  lion,  for  he  had  a  great  black  lion  was  in  the  ravine.  I  sat  down  on  an 
mane  and  no  one  had  killed  a  black-maned  lion  ant-hill  where  I  had  a  fair  view.  Kennedy 
in  that  part  of  Africa.  fired  and   1  looked  quickly.     The  lion  which 

By  the  time  I  got  back  with  my  cartridges  had  come  out  in  front  of  Kennedy  had  turned 

and  the  gun  boys,  he  had  disappeared.     We  and  was  running  down  across  the  ravine  and 

began  beating  about  to  see  if  we  could  find  him  up  the  other  side.     I  had  a  good  shot  at  him 

or  his  trail,   but  without   success.     We  did,  and  the  bullet  knocked  him  over.     However, 

however,    find    the    remains   of  several   kills,  he  got  up  and  went  into  a  clump  of  bush, 

which  led  me  to  think  that  this  single  old  This    clump   just    filled  a  kind  of    pot    hole 

fellow  had  found  the  neighborhood  good  hunt-  about    fifty    yards    in    diameter.     Kennedy 

ing,  and  was  making  a  more  or  less  prolonged  watched  one  side  and  1  the  other  so  that  we 

stay.     Under  the  circumstances  I  felt  it  wise  to  had   every   avenue  of  escape   covered.     The 

go  to  camp  and  get  my  companion,  Shaw  Ken-  beaters  then  began  throwing  stones  and  sticks 

nedy,  and  our  thirty  beaters  to  hunt  him  out  into  the  bush.     There  was  no  response.     He 

the  next  day.  might  be  dead  or  he  might  be  lying  close. 

Before  going,  however,  I  planned   a   cam-  We  wanted  to  know,  but  no  one  wanted  to 

paign.     Not  far  from  where  the  lion  had  been,  know  sufficiently  to  crawl  in  and  see.     Finally 

a  ravine  began,  which  ran  some  distance  and  Dudo,  my  gun  bearer,  suggested  that  we  light 

ended  in  a  thick  piece  of  forest.     The  sides  a  fire  and  make  some  firebrands.     We  busied 

of  the  ravine  were  covered  with  clumps  of  ourselves  with  this.     In  the  meanwhile  there 

thick  bush.     Into  one  of  these  I  felt  sure  the  was  no  response  from  the  lion.    When  the 

lion  had  retreated.     Unless  closely  pushed  he  firebrands  were  ready  Dudo  asked  leave  to 

would  not  go  into  the  forest.     My  plan  was  to  throw  the  first  one  for  he  maintained  that  he 
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knew  where  the  Hon  was.     Dudo  threw  and  When   Rainey  and  the  hounds  appeared,  the 

as  his  firebrand  disappeared  in  the  brush  there  Governor  of  East  Africa  remarked  that  the 

was  a  roar  and  a  shaking  of  the  bushes  that  Hons  were  going  to  get  some  good  dog  meat, 

told  exactly  where  the  beast  was  hidden.     A  But  within  a  couple  of  years  "hounding  lions" 

shower  of  firebrands  followed  but  with  no  re-  was  stopped  because  the  lions  fell  too"  easy  a 

sponse.     Then    the    boys    threw    rocks.     But  prey    to    the    hounds    and    hunters.     When 

nothing  resulted.     By  this  time  Kennedy  had  Rainey  took  his  hounds  there,  no  one  was  cer- 

joined  the  crowd.     All  the  beaters  and  both  tain  how  the  lions  would  act,  and  it  was  a 

of  us  were  grouped  on  one  side  of  the  pot  hole,  sporting  thing  to  try.     But  it  soon  developed — 

Dudo  now  took  a  small  bore  rifle  and  fired,  and    Raine>',   who  is   a  thorough   sportsman, 

not  in  an  effort  to  kill  the  lion  but  to  move  him.  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  it — that  the  hounds 

It  succeeded  and  he  moved,  not  away  from  kept  the  lion  so  busy  once  he  was  brought  to 

us  but  toward  us.     The  way  of  retreat  was  bay  that  the  hunter  could  approach  and  take 

open  but  he  didn't  take  it.     Dudo  fired  again,  as  many  shots  as  necessary  with  almost  per- 

and    again    the    bushes    moved    toward    us.  feet  immunity  from  a  charge.     It  is  not  quite 

Finally  the  old  fellow  was  so  close  to  the  edge  accurate  to  say  that  Rainey  introduced  the 

of  the  brush  that  while  we  couldn't  see  him  he  practise    of    hunting    lions   with    dogs.     Foa, 

undoubtedly  could  see  us.     He  stood  looking  the   French   traveler,    speaks  of  the  practice 

out  on  thirty  black  men  and  two  white  m.en  ten  years  before  Rainey  went  to  Africa.     He 

in  front  of  a  great  fire — a  crowd  of  his  enemies,  even  tried  to  organize  a  pack.     But  his  pack 

The  path  was  not  blocked  in  any  other  direc-  failed.     But  the  principle  of  having  dogs  keep 

tion.     He  looked  us  over  carefully  for  fully  the  lions  so  busy  that  they  would  not  charge, 

five  minutes  and  then  of  his  own  volition,  with  he  described  completely, 

a  great  roar,  he  charged  out  of  the  brush  and  Besides  these  daylight  methods  of  hunting, 

up  from  the  pot  hole.     Half  way  up  the  slope  it  was  a  common  practice  to  hunt  lions  at 

the  fatal  bullet  hit  him.     He  was  killed  charg-  night  by  baiting — that  is,  to  kill  an  animal  and 

ing  his  enemies  and  without  thought  of  retreat  hide  near  it  in  the  hope  that  a  lion  would  come 

— the  first  black-maned  lion  ever  shot  in  British  to  eat,   and   then   shoot  him.     There  is   not 

East  Africa.  much  danger  in  this,  for  the  thorn  homas,  or 

He  was  old  and  had  been  through  various  hiding  places,  are  a  good  protection,  and  the 
vicissitudes.  At  one  time  he  had  had  a  leg  lion  would  not  be  likely  to  attack  any  one  un- 
broken but  it  had  healed  perfectly.  The  tip  less  he  was  shot  at  or  molested.  There  is,  of 
of  his  tail  was  gone  also.  But  for  all  that  he  course,  the  instance  of  the  black  man  killed  in 
was  a  great  specimen.  the  homa  in  Somaliland,  but  that  event  is  the 

These  two  instances  are  fair  examples  of  the  exception, 

usual  method  of  hunting  lions  in  British  East  As  a  method  of  killing  lions,  night  baiting 

Africa.     Riding    after    them    on    horseback  is  not  very  sportsmanlike,  but  as  a  method  of 

might  be  considered  a  different  method  than  photographing,  it  is  not  only,  legitimate  but 

the  beating,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  it  has  produced  by  far  the  best  lion  pictures 

merge  into  each  other.     When   beating,   the  ever    made    in    Africa — especially    those    of 

lion    hunter   usually    rides   until   he   actually  Schilling  and  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore.     Rainey 

reaches  the  lion's  cover,  and  if  he  should  run  and  Buffalo  Jones  got  some  remarkable  moving 

on  to  a  lion  in  the  open  he  would  ride  after  it  pictures  of  hunting  lions  with  dogs  but  the 

until  the  superior  speed  of  the  horse  over  any  total  number  of  zW  pictures  of  live  lions  ever 

fair  distance  forces  the  lion  to  stop  and  1:3  taken  is  still  in  keeping  with  the  small  amount 

down  at  bay.     And,  likewise,  if  one  is  riding  of  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of  lions' 

after  lions  and  the  lion  gets  into  cover,  the  game  habits  which  we  have.     To  my  mind  the  finest 

is  up  unless  there  are  beaters  to  get  him  out.  lion  hunting  picture  ever  taken  was  brought 

Paul  Rainey  introduced  an  added  element  to  back  by  Lady  Grace  McKenzie.     Her  operator 

the  horseback  method  of  lion  hunting  when  he  got  a  moving  picture  of  a  wounded  lion  charg- 

imported   his  lion  hounds.     I   call  them  lion  ing.     It  shows  the  lion's  rush  from  the  bush 

hounds  for  they  chased  lions — that  is  the  only  at    Lady    McKenzie   and    her   companion — a 

thing  the  pack  had  in  common.     It  included  white  man.     It  shows  the  man  turn  and  run, 

curs,  collies,  airedales,  bear  hounds  irovn  the  and  the  lion  rush  right  by  Lady  McKenzie  after 

South,  and  almost  every  other  kind  of  canine,  him.    There  the  picture  ends. 
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A    LION    SPEARED    BY    THE    NATIVES 

Completely  surrounded  the  lion  faces  an  enemy  in  every  direction.     As  the 
natives  draw  closer  they  throw  their  spears,  and  the  animal  is  quickly  killed 


But  neither  beating,  baiting,  nor  hounding 
is  the  really  sportsmanlike  method  of  hunting 
lions — it  is  spearing,  and  to  do  this  it  takes 
a  black  man. 

One  time  in  Uganda,  after  1  had  been  under 
a  considerable  strain  while  elephant  hunting, 
I  decided  that  I  needed  a  rest  and  a  change.  I 
set  out  for  the  Vasin  Gishu  Plateau  where  I  got 
together  one  hundred  Nandi  spearmen.  We  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  volunteers,  for  they 
were  to  be  paid  and  fed  for  playing  the  game 
they  loved.  During  tke  first  half  day  out  from 
the  Government  station  where  we  gathered  our 
force  together,  the  alarm  of  lion  was  sounded. 
We  were  approaching  a  patch  of  bush.  The 
spearmen  entered  the  bush  from  all  sides.  1 
placed  my  motion  picture  camera  at  a  point  of 
vantage.     The  idea  was  to  drive  the  lion  out  in 


front  of  the  camera  and  have  the  spearmen  at 
that  point  spear  him.  Above  the  din  of  the 
spearmen  in  the  bush  1  finally  heard  the  angry 
growl  of  a  leopard.  There  was  great  excite- 
ment in  the  bush  for  a  few  seconds.  Then 
three  of  the  boys  came  out  of  the  bush.  The 
middle  boy  of  the  three  was  being  carried  and 
his  scalp  was  hanging  down  over  his  face.  Be- 
hind this  trio  came  a  group  carrying  the  dead 
leopard,  later  when  his  skin  was  stretched  it 
showed  sixty  spear  holes  in  it. 

I  promptly  took  the  wounded  boy  under  the 
shade  of  a  mimosa  tree,  shaved  him,  and  sewed 
his  scalp  back  into  place  and  cared  for  his 
other  wounds.  He  showed  little  interest  in  the 
proceedings  beyond  asking  a  question  of  the 
other  black  boys  about  what  1  was  doing.  Seem- 
ingly the  whole  operation  was  over  before  he 


THE   MOVING    PICTURE   CAMERA    IN   THE    FIELD 

Mr.  Akeley's  attempts  at  filming  the  native  method  of  lion  hunting  were  handicapped  by  the  heavy 
camera.     He  has  now  developed  a  lighter  machine  with  which  he  hopes  to  attain  better  results 


MR.  AKELEY  S  COMPANY  OF  SPEARMEN 

These  men,  armed  with  their  spears  and  shields,  unhesitatingly  surround  and  attack  lions  and  leopards.    On  one  occasion, 

after  five  lions  had  been  surrounded  by  this  group,  one  man  was  found  lying  on  the  ground,  protecting  himself  with  his 

shield,  his  leg  bitten,  but  with  a  lion,  which  he  killed  w^ithout  help,  dead  beside  him 
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SPEARMEN    SURROUNDING    A    LION 

Once  the  lion  is  located,  the  native  spearmen  carefully  cover  every  avenue  of  escape  and  then  close  in.   Although  armed 
only  with  shield  and  spear  they  are  fearless  in  their  attack,  and  lions  are  sometimes  killed  single-handed  by  the  natives 


recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  mauling.  The 
next  morning  when  I  sent  him  home  he  was 
much  troubled.  He  said  that  he  had  not 
committed  any  offence  and  he  did  not  see  why 
he  had  to  be  sent  home.  His  wounds  did  not 
seem  to  trouble  him  nor  dampen  the  ardor  of 
the  others  in  the  slightest. 

We  went  on  a  week.  One  day  just  as  we 
were  making  camp  near  a  waterfall,  an  alarm 
was  sounded  near  the  forest.  One  of  the  boys 
had  seen  a  lion.  His  whereabouts  was  dis- 
covered after  much  beating  back  and  forth.  I 
got  my  camera  ready  as  before  at  the  place 
the  boys  thought  the  fight  would  take  place, 
but  the  lion  did  not  do  his  part.  He  broke 
in  a  different  direction  and  another  bunch  of 
spearmen  got  him  two  hundred  yards  away. 
It  was  so  exasperating  to  have  something  pre- 
vent this  most  exciting  of  all  movie  pho- 
tography from  succeeding  that  I  almost  failed 
to  appreciate  the  courage  and  skill  of  the 
spearmen. 

A  few  days  later,  soon  after  our  start  in  the 
morning,  Mrs.  Akeley  and  I  were  riding  ahead 


of  the  procession  when  we  met  several  lions 
coming  out  of  the  grass  and  bush  near  a  small 
stream.  The  spearmen  immediately  surrounded 
the  bush  into  which  the  lions  plunged.  The 
lions  tried  to  escape  but  in  whatever  direc- 
tion any  lion  tried  to  go  a  spearman  bobbed 
up  out  of  the  grass  in  front  of  him.  That 
is  a  simple  statement,  but  to  jump  up  in  front 
of  a  lion  or  three  lions  with  nothing  but  a 
spear  and  shield  as  protection  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  taken  lightly.  As  the  lions  sought  one  es- 
cape after  another,  and  found  them  closed  they 
fought  it  out.  There  was  about  ten  minutes 
of  pandemonium.  Then  we  took  stock.  Three 
dead  lions  gathered  together  in  a  pile;  pretty 
authentic  reports  that  two  others  escaped — and 
not  a  picture. 

At  the  next  spearing,  however,  1  did  get  two 
pictures.  We  were  riding  along  early  in 
the  morning  through  a  rough  bush  country. 
All  at  once  I  heard  a  lion  grunt.  The  gun  boy 
held  up  his  hand  as  a  signal  to  stop.  The 
camera  was  rushed  forward  to  the  bank  of  a 
little  ravine,  but  before  it  was  assembled  ready 
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for  the  operation,  a  lioness  came  up  within 
ten  feet  of  the  camera,  turned  to  the  left  and 
then  ran  back  by  the  same  route.  The  boys 
waved  to  me  to  come  down  twenty-five  yards. 
There,  from  a  little  knoll,  we  got  the  first 
movie  record  of  lion  spearing.     A  young  full- 


heavy  camera  I  ran  down  the  foot  of  the  hill 
when  1  was  called  back  and  had  to  run  back  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  where  the  lion  was  at  bay. 
He  might  have  been  held  indefinitely  there 
in  the  open  sunlight — a  wonderful  chance 
for  a  picture.     But  in  spite  of  long  teaching. 


grown  lion  was  at  bay  in  tall  grass  at  the  bot-  of  threats,  promises,  and  urging,  the  boys'  ex- 

tom  of  the  ravine.     The  camera  trained  on  the  citement  overcame  them.     The  spears  began 

place    caught    the    first    spear    thrown.     The  to  fly  before  the  camera  was  ready.    As  1  was 

first  one  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  spears  adjusting  the  camera  the  lion  was  speared  in 

and  a  few  seconds  later  the  boys  rushed  in  full  view  in  the  open  sunlight.     A  camera  man 

and  got  their  spears.     It  was  all  over  quicker  never  had  such  a  chance  before,  but  it  was  lost 

than  it  takes  to  tell  it.     In  the  film  not  only  because  the  camera  was  slow.     After  the  plan- 


do  the  falling  spears 
show  but  also  the 
movement  of  the  lion 
in  the  grass,  but  the 
cover  and  a  dark  day 
made  any  part  of  the 
film  impossible  to  use 
as  a  still  picture. 
Hardly  had  I  finished 
turning  the  handle  on 
this  scene  when  1  was 
called  off  twenty-five 
yards  to  another  lion 
at  bay.  He  was  held 
for  the  camera  and  a 
similar  record  of  this 
one  was  made.     I  n  the 


A  clay  model  of  a  group  of  native  spearmen.     One 

native  wears  a  lion  skin  head-dress  showing  tnat 

he  has  killed  a  lion  single-handed 


ning,  the  care,  the 
work — the  luck  to 
have  it  go  like  this  was 
too  much  and  my  in- 
stinct was  to  grab  my 
gun  and  shoot  the  man 
who  threw  the  first 
spear.  I  think  it  was 
the  most  heartbreak- 
ing failure  I  ever  had. 
I  intended  never  to 
have  another  and  from 
that  minute  I  began 
working  on  a  camera 
that  takes  no  time  to 
adjust.  I  got  it  finally 
but    that     one    mo- 


meantime  a  lone  spearman  making  desperate  ment    of    poignant    disappointment    cost    me 

effort  to  get  into  the  show  stumbled  on  an  old  many  months  of  toil. 

lioness.     They  fought  it  out,  man  and  beast  Here  is  the  way  I  see  this  lion  spearing.     A 

together.     When  we  discovered  him  he  was  on  naked  savage  gets  iron  ore,  then  he  gets  fire 

his  back  protecting  himself  with  his  shield,  a  from  two  sticks,  and  then  charcoal.     Then  he 

single    bite  in  his  leg  and  the  lioness  dying  makes  a  retort  of  clay  in  which  he  smelts  the 

beside  him.     He  had  killed  a  lioness  practically  iron  ore.     With  a  hunk  of  granite  for  an  anvil 


alone,  which  entitled  him  to  wear  a  lion's  skin 
head-dress. 

On  this  trip  of  twenty  days  we  had  three 
occasions  in  which  the  spearmen  rounded  up 
five  lions  in  a  bunch  and  each  time  they  got 


and  another  for  a  hammer  he  rough  forges  the 
spear.  With  soft  iron  hammers  forged  in  a 
similar  way  he  finishes  the  spear  which  is 
finally  sharpened  on  native  stones.  With  this 
equipment  he  starts  out  to  kill  the  lion  that 


three  of  the  five.     Altogether  we  got  ten  lions     has  been  preying  on  his  flocks  or  herds.     He 


and  five  leopards.  One  boy  was  mauled  by  a 
leopard,  another  was  bitten  on  the  leg  by  the 
lion.  These  were  the  only  injuries  to  the  men. 
Not  a  shot  was  fired  during  the  twenty  days. 
Our  last  encounter  involved  five  old  lions, 
three  of  which  were  speared,  and  three  cubs 
captured  alive — but  no  pictures.  It  happened 
like  this: 

Three  lions  going  up  a  slope,  signal  given, 
pandemonium  turned  loose.  Movements  of 
men  looked  as  if  the  lions  had  gone  over  the 
hill  beyond  to  a  dry  stream  bed.     With  the 


takes  a  great  pride  in  the  achievement,  for  he 
will  make  from  the  mane  a  head-dress  which 
his  exploit  entitles  him  to  wear.  Of  course 
this  does  not  happen  just  this  way  now,  but 
the  Nandi's  spearmen  speared  lions  with  the 
arms  they  made  before  the  white  men  came. 
It  is  a  fair  contest  between  man  and  beast. 
And  the  courage  and  skill  of  these  men  are 
wonderful. 

Paul  Rainey  had  a  ranch  on  the  west  shores 
of  Lake  Naivasha.  One  morning  his  boys 
reported  to  him  that  a  lion  had  invaded  the 
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kraal  the  night  before.     He  set  out  on  horse-  lowed  him.     Two  more  shots  at  her  and  she 

back  with  a  few  of  his  dogs  and  two  Masai  disappeared  in  another  clump  of  cover  with  the 

herd  boys  with  their  spears.     The  dogs  soon  lions.     In  our  efforts  to  drive  them  out  of  this 

took  up  the  spoor  of  the  lion  and  brought  him  cover  we  finally  set  it  on  fire.     The  two  lions 

to  bay  under  an  acacia  tree  on  the  grassy  plain,  rushed    out    and    escaped    us.     The    lioness, 

The  sun  had  just  risen  above  the  hills  on  the  more  seriously  wounded  than  I  thought,  never 

other  side  of  the  lake.     The  long  shadows  of  came.     I  had  failed  to  get  a  lion  but  I  felt  satis- 

the  table  top  acacias  lay  across  the  plain,  the  fied  none  the  less,  because  the  lions  had  likewise 

lion  underneath  in  full  sunlight.  Rainey  jumped  failed  to  get  me.  That  one  moment  in  that  day, 

off  his  horse,  threw  the  reins  over  a  bush,  and  when  I  saw  the  lioness  in  the  air,  Til  never  for- 


grabbed  his  rifle  from  its  boot.  He  then  saw 
the  two  Masai  boys  run  on  toward  the  lion.  As 
they  approached  the  lion  one  threw  his  spear 


get  for  I  realized  that  death  was  but  an  instant 
away. 

From  that  time  until  now  I  have  seen  a  great 


and  missed.  They  were  between  him  and  the  many  lions,  shot  some  and  handled  nearly  fifty 
lion,  and  he  could  not  shoot.  The  boys  stood  specimens,  so  that  I  have  made  a  fairly  ex- 
stock. still  till  the  lion  was  in  mid-air  in  his  final  tended  study  of  the  measurements  and  anat- 
spring,  when  the  one  with  the  spear  stepped  omy  of  the  king  of  beasts.  I  have  tried  also 
to  one  side  and  thrust  his  spear  into  the  lion's  to  study  his  living  characteristics  and  habits. 


neck    killing 

him    instantly. 

He  fell  at  their 

feet.     As    the 

boy    withdrew 

the  spear   and 

carefully  wiped 

the  blood  off  on 

the    corner    of 

his  breechcloth 

he  remarked  to 

Rainey : 

"  You  see.  Master,  it  is  work  for  a  child." 
That  is  how  the  Masai  figured  it.     But   1 

never  have  felt  so.     The  first  wild  lion  1  ever 

saw  scared  me  almost  to  death,  and  a  good 

many  of  them  have  scared  me  since.     The  first 

lions  that  1  saw  were  in  Somaliland. 
An  oryx  hunt  had  just  come  to  a  close.     We 


A  clay  model  of  lions  attacking  the  native  spear- 
men.    This  group  and   the  one  on   the  opposite 
page  are  intended  for  the  proposed  African  Hall 


but  that  is  much  more 
difficult.  After  all,  per- 
haps the  most  impressive 
thing  about  a  lion  is  his 
fore  leg.  The  more  you 
know  of  elephants  the  more 
you  regard  the  elephant's 
trunk.  The  more  you 
know  of  lions,  the  more  you 
respect  the  lion's  fore  leg 
and  the  great  padded  and 
clawed  weapon  at  the  end 
of  it.  1 1  is  perhaps  the  best  token  of  the  animal's 
strength.  It  is  probably  two  or  three  times 
as  powerful  in  proportion  to  weight  as  the 
arm  of  a  man.  He  can  kill  a  man  with  one 
blow  of  his  paw.  His  other  weapon,  his  jaw, 
is  strong  enough  to  break  a  zebra's  neck  at 
one  bite.     These  are  a  rather  rough  measure 


were  about  to  mount  our  ponies  when  one  of  of  an  animal's  strength,  but  they  give  some 

the   black   boys   pointed.     There  were   three  idea  of  it. 

lions  walking  quietly  across  a  patch  of  hard,  dry  There  is  a  record  which  says  that  a  lion  has 
sand.  They  were  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  dragged  an  African  buffalo  fifty  yards.  A  buffalo 
away.  They  looked  as  big  as  oxen  to  me.  weighs  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  a  lion. 
I  had  never  before  seen  a  lion  outside  of  a  I  have  never  had  evidence  of  this  much  "  pull- 
cage.  We  turned  our  ponies  over  to  the  So-  ing  power"  but  1  have  known  of  many  in- 
mali  gun  boys  who  galloped  after  them  to  stances  of  lions  dragging  zebras  that  far,  and 
round  them  up.  My  next  view  of  the  lions  the  zebras  weigh  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
was  when  the  beaters  had  gone  in  to  drive  them  lions  do. 

out  of  a  bit  of  jungle.     A  roar  came  from  im-  Another  test  of  a  lion's  strength  is  his  ability 

mediately  in  front  of  me  and  I  saw  a  lioness  to    stand    punishment.     I    have    seen    a    lion 

in  mid-air  as  high  as  my  head  springing,  thank  which  charged  with  seven  lead  bullets  from 

Heaven,  diagonally  away  from  me.     But  she  an  old  577  Express  rifle  through  his  shoulder, 

saw  me  as  she  sprang  and  landed  facing  me.  and  only  finally  succumbed  to  the  eighth  bullet 

As  I  fired,  a  lion  jumped  over  her  back,  which  in  his  head. 

so  disconcerted  me  that  my  shot  only  wounded  L.  J.  Tarleton,  one  of  the  best  shots  that  has 

her.    This  lion  disconcerted  her,  too,  for  she  fol-  ever  hunted  game  in  Africa,  told  me  once. 
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MR.   AKELEY    AND    A    DEAD    LIONESS 

While  as  many  as  sixteen  lions  have  been  seen  together,  Mr.  Akeley  never  saw  more  than 
eight  in  a  group.     This  lioness  was  one  of  eight  that  Mr.  Akeley  and  his  party  came  across 


when  we  were  both  recuperating  from  sickness, 
that  he  was  going  to  quit  shooting  lions.  What 
had  brought  him  to  this  conclusion  was  an 
experience  which  he  had  just  had  with  a  charg- 
ing lioness.  He  had  hit  her  three  times  in  the 
chest.  She  finally  died  touching  his  feet. 
When  he  examined  her,  all  three  bullets  were 
within  a  three  inch  radius  and  every  one  should 
have  been  fatal.  Yet  she  had  almost  reached 
him  despite  his  fast  and  accurate  shooting. 

These  instances  are  exceptions,  but  often 
in  African  hunting,  the  exceptions  are  about  as 
common  as  the  rule  and  one  exception  may  be 
enough  to  end  the  story. 

About  the  nearest  approach  to  getting 
mauled  I  ever  had  from  a  lion  came  from  this 
same  capacity  of  a  lion  to  carry  lead,  and  to  my 
own  carelessness.  I  had  seen  a  lion  standing 
some  little  distance  away  from  me  clearly  in 
view,  and  had  shot  him.  The  bullet  knocked 
him  down  and,  as  I  thought,  hurt  him  badly. 
After  a  while  he  got  up  and  came  my  way. 
When  about  forty  yards  away  he  gave  me  an- 
other clear  shot.     So  without   reloading  the 


first  barrel  of  my  double  barreled  rifle  I  fired 
the  second,  I  hit  him  again  but  not  with  the 
desired  result.  He  charged.  There  I  was 
with  an  empty  gun  to  meet  the  charge  of  a 
wounded  lion,  and  with  no  one  else,  not  even  a 
gun  boy,  near.  All  the  rules  of  lion  hunting 
say  that  you  must  meet  a  charge  without  mov- 
ing. But  all  the  promptings  of  instinct  were 
to  move,  and  I  moved.  I  slipped  to  one  side 
behind  a  clump  of  high  grass  as  fast  as  1  could, 
endeavoring  meanwhile  to  reload.  A  few  sec- 
onds after  1  had  left  the  spot  where  I  should 
have  stood,  the  lion's  spring  landed  him  directly 
on  it.  He  had  had  to  come  through  a  little 
depression  and  this  and  the  long  grass  had  ob- 
scured his  sight  so  he  had  not  seen  me  move. 
But  as  he  landed  he  saw  me,  and  instead  of 
stopping,  merely  hesitated  and  then  sprang 
again,  but  not  at  me.  He  dived  into  some 
thick  brush  right  ahead  of  him.  It  was  too 
thick  to  follow  and  I  let  him  go.  In  the  mix-up 
my  S}xe  had  become  so  completely  frightened 
that  he  had  jumped  into  the  river,  so  he  was 
quite  unable  to  tell  whether  the  lion  had  gotten 


My  Acquaintance  with  Lions 
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A  MASAI  SPEARMAN 

These  natives,  by  the  crudest  methods,  mine  iron  ore,  smelt  it  in  tiny  clay  furnaces,  and  with  rocks  for  anvil  and 
hammer,  forge  it  into  these  long-bladed  spears,  with  which  they  attack  the  wild  animals  that  prey  upon  their  flocks 


my  pony  or  the  pon\-  had  run  awaw  After  a 
certain  amount  of  fruitless  searching  I  walked 
the  ten  miles  back  to  camp. 

The  usual  movement  of  a  lion  is  a  walk  or  a 
kind  of  fox  trot.  At  speed  he  will  still  continue 
to  trot  except  at  maximum  effort,  when  he 
gallops. 

Lions  do  not  usually  have  any  habitation ;  but 
occasionally  they  live  in  caves.  When  I  say 
live,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  inhabit  it  continu- 
ously. They  roam  about,  following  the  move- 
ments of  the  game.  If  they  happen  to  be  work- 
ing in  a  country  where  there  is  a  cave,  they  will 
use  it  while  in  the  neighborhood.  But  a  given 
band  of  lions  usually  sta\'s  in  one  place  only  a 
short  time.  The  phrase  "band  of  lions"  is 
perhaps  not  very  accurate.  Lions  go  in  all 
kinds  of  combinations  of  numbers.  There  is  a 
cave  on  the  MacMillan  ranch  near  Nairobi 
from  which  sixteen  lions  have  been  seen  to 
come.  Personally  I  have  never  seen  more 
than  eight  lions  together,  but  I  have  seen 
almost  all  combinations  of  numbers,  ages,  and 
sexes   below   that   number.     Lions   are   more 


often  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours  than  in  other 
combinations. 

But  although  I  know  that  lions  aref  accus- 
tomed to  roam  after  game,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  lion  encounters  I  ever  had  came 
from  acting  on  exactly  the  opposite  theory 

There  is  a  place  where  a  little  stream  flows 
into  the  Theba  River,  where,  in  1906,  I  was 
looking  for  buffalo  and  heard  the  snarling  of 
two  lions.  We  stopped  the  buffalo  hunt  mo- 
mentarily to  locate  the  lions.  We  started  at 
the  river  bank  to  drive  up  the  small  stream 
toward  the  higher  land  and  the  open.  The 
beaters  began  their  work  with  their  usual 
noises,  which  1  checked  as  soon  as  possible  for 
fear  that  the  lions  would  go  out  too  far  ahead  of 
us  tO'  get  a  shot.  I  instructed  the  beaters  to 
go  up  the  little  stream  with  the  cover  along 
its  banks  throwing  stones  in  ahead  of  them. 
But  my  precautions  were  too  late.  They  had 
hardly  started  to  work  when  I  noticed  on  the 
hills  a  lion  and  a  lioness — one  going  to  the 
left  and  the  other  to  the  right.  They  were  in 
the  open.     The  lion  disappeared  over  the  crest 
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of  the  first  hill.  I  had  a  theory  that  he  would 
lie  down  on  the  top  of  that  crest  and  watch  us. 
I  accordingly  left  part  of  the  men  in  sight 
while  1,  with  a  few  others,  approached  the  hill 
under  cover.  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  to 
a  point  behind  a  pile  of  rocks.  Motioning  the 
men  to  stay  quiet  and  keep  back,  when  1  care- 
fully poked  my  head  up  1  saw  the  old  fellow  as 
he  lay  looking  toward  me  about  seventy-five 
yards  away.  I  drew  back  and  then  to  my  dis- 
gust one  of  my  companions  raised  up  in  full 
view  of  the  lion,  who  made  off  unscathed  by  the 
hurried  shots  I  fired  at  him.  This  lion  stayed 
constantly  in  my  mind. 

Three  years  later  I  was  camped  on  the  Tana 
River  with  Mrs.  Akeley,  John  McCutcheon, 
and  Fred  Stephenson.  When  we  decided 
to  march  from  the  Tana  to  the  Theba  1  told  the 
crowd  that  I  was  going  by  the  spot  where  1 
had  lost  the  big  lion  three  years  before.  1  had 
a  "hunch"  that  he  would  still  be  there — or 
perhaps  be  revisiting  the  spot  as  I  was.  Any- 
way, the  feeling  was  strong  enough  to  make  me 
go.  Stephenson  went  off  on  an  independent 
hunt.  The  others  with  the  safari  came  with 
me.  We  loitered  along  photographing  rhino- 
ceroses until  we  came  in  sight  of  my  spot — 
the  place  where  the  little  stream  emptied  into 
the  Theba.  I  noticed  that  Stephenson  was 
coming  toward  us  and  about  to  cross  the  little 
stream.  I  remarked,  "Fred  is. going  to  drive 
our  lions  out  and  never  know  it."  I  then  felt 
a  little  foolish  but  nevertheless  watched  him 


go  through  my  pet  lion  bed.  Only  a  few  min- 
utes later  McCutcheon  pointed  toward  the 
upper  end  of  the  stream  and  said: 

"What  is  that?" 

"My  pair  of  lions,"  I  answered. 

They  were  going  up  the  hill  exactly  as  they 
had  three  years  before  except  this  time  they 
did  not  separate.  We  watched  them  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  We  started  out  to  head  them 
off.  As  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  one 
side  of  where  they  had  gone  when  we  heard  a 
lion  grunt  behind  us.  There,  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards  away,  were  the  lion  and 
lioness  apparently  in  a  very  nasty  humor. 
We  all  crouched  down,  and  as  we  did  so  the 
lions  raised  up  to  see  us.    1  said  to  Mrs.  Akeley: 

"Shoot  whenever  you  are  ready." 

I  was  pretty  nervous,  for  a  couple  of  mad 
lions  in  the  grass  make  a  very  bad  outlook. 

She  fired  and  missed  clean.  The  lioness  be- 
gan lashing  her  flanks.  Mrs.  Akeley  fired 
again.  The  lion  fell  dead  with  a  bullet  through 
his  brain. 

McCutcheon  and  I  urged  each  other  to  shoot 
the  lioness,  who,  in  the  meantime,  bolted  and 
got  away.  I  have  handled  nearly  fifty  lions,  but 
this  one  that  Mrs.  Akeley  killed  was  the  largest 
of  all  and  he  had  a  good  yellow  mane.  1  can't 
prove  that  it  was  the  same  pair  I  had  seen  three 
years  before.  What  we  know  of  lions  is 
against  it,  but  I  still  like  to  think  it  was. 
This  was  Mrs.  Akeley's  first  lion — a  splendid 
trophy,  cleanly  killed.  * 


THREE  DEAD  LIONS  OUT  OF  FIVE  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  SURROUNDED  BY  THESE   SPEARMEN 


In  the  next  number  Mr.  Akeley  will  tell  of  his  hand  to  hand  encounter 
with   a  leopard,  and  .his  adventures  with  buffalo,  rhinoceros,   etc. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  A 
PITTSBURGH 

IS 
KANSAS  CITY? 
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By  henry  J.  HASKELL 

of  the  Kansas  City  Star 

Pittsburg  became  a  great  industrial  city  without  giving  thought  to  the  homes  of  its  people.  The 
results  were  deplorable  ugliness  and  living  conditions  for  the  masses  of  its  population  which  made 
them  almost  a  social  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  Kansas  City,  on  the  other  hand,  has  demonstrated 
that  city  planning,  executed  by  large-minded  leaders  and  backed  by  an  educated  public  opinion,  com- 
bined with  imaginative  private  enterprise,  can  make  a  rapidly  growing  city  a  place  of  beauty  and  com- 
fort for  alfits  inhabitants,  and  that  these  things  pay  dividends  in  money  as  well  as  in  civic  peace. — 
The  Editors. 


^  T  A   recent   conference   of  life   insur-  ' 
l\        ance  officials  to  discuss  mortgage 
/   %       loans,  one  of  the  leading  speakers 
I       %      urged  the  adoption  of  an  inflexible 
^        ^    rule  not  to  lend  money  on  any  resi- 
dence more  than  ten  years  old.     It  was  a  strik- 
ing recognition  of  the  instability  of  residence 
neighborhoods   in  American   cities.     A   house 
worth  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  this  year, 
ten  years  hence  may  sell  for  ten  thousand,  not 
because  the  building  has  depreciated  but  be- 
cause the  neighborhood   has  changed.     With 
every  decade  residence  neighborhoods  in  the 
average   city   undergo   transformation.     Busi- 
ness encroaches.     A  public  garage  or  an  under- 
taking establishment  may  be  erected  next  to  a 
fine  residence.     Then  population  streams  away. 
The  home  districts  are  thus  driven  hither  and 
thither  in  baffling  and  apparently  haphazard 
fashion. 


These  changes  in  residence  centres  entail  a 
terrific  waste  and  economic  loss.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  how  much  the  national  invest- 
ment is  impaired  by  shifts  that  ought  to  be 
needless.  The  amount  must  run  into  hundreds 
of  millions  annually. 

The  loss  is  not  merely  economic.  It  falls 
on  citizenship  and  on  the  family  life  as  well. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  a  city  of  home  owners  is 
more  substantial  and  better  managed  than  a 
city  of  renters.  Any  obstacle  thrown  in  the 
way  of  home  owning  is  an  obstacle  to  good 
citizenship.  The  economic  hazard  that  a  man 
assumes  in  building  a  home,  through  the  in- 
stability of  residence  districts,  is  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  to  home  building.  Men 
hesitate  to  make  a  large  investment  that  is 
not  within  their  power  to  protect.  In  every 
city  of  any  size  there  are  thousands  of  families 
that  have  had  the  experience  of  losing  the 


A   GROUP   OF   HOMES    IN    A    RESTRICTED    DISTRICT 

The  Country  Club  district  has  been  carefully  planned  so  that  groups  of  houses  built  in  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture help  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  is  lost  when  structures  of  different  styles  are  erected  near  each  other 


AN    ENTRANCE    TO   THE    COUNTRY   CLUB    DISTRICT 

Instead  of  following  the  checker-board   plan  in  laying  out  the  streets  of  this  development,  an  irregular 
arrangement  was  planned  where  the  size  of  the  streets  vary  with  requirements,  necessitating  less  expense 


A    RESIDENTIAL    STREET 

The  industrial  districts  of  Kansas  City  are  of  necessity  confined  to  the  lowlands  along  the  rivers  because  of  the  rail- 
roads that  reach  the  city  by  the  routes  through  the  valleys.     The  residential  districts  are  almost  entirely  on  the  hills 


THE    RESULT   OF   CAREFUL    PLANNING 
Another  restricted  district  in  which  the  unusual  plan  of  the  streets  creates  a  delightful  irregularity.     The 
walk  on  one  side  of  the  street  is  all  that  is  required  at  this  curve  and  consequently  two  were  not  constructed 
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residence  sections  climbed 
the  bluflfs  to  the  highlands 
south  of  the  Missouri,  be- 
tween the  Kansas  River  on 
the  west  and  the  Blue  River 
on  the  east.  Here  it  found 
itself  on  a  rolling  plateau 
gashed  east  and  west  by  two 
minor  streams,  O.  K.  Creek 
and  Brush  Creek,  each  with 
its  tributary  valleys.  Thus 
the  town  site  was  spread 
over  a  series  of  hills  and 
vales.  This  topography 
partly  solved  the  zoning 
problem  for  Kansas  City. 
Railroads,  for  instance,  are 
apt  to  enter  a  flat  city  hap- 
hazard, putting  it  unneces- 
sarily to  immense  inconven- 
ience. They  could  reach 
Kansas  City  only  by  the 
water  level  of  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  Rivers,  and  by 
the  O.  K.  Creek  valley  just 
south  of  the  heart  of  the 
business  district.  These 
valley  entrances  solved  the 
question  of  grade  crossings 
as  soon  as  the  city  was  rich 
enough  to  join  with  its  sister 
city  across  the  Kansas  line 
and  the  railroads  in  building 
adequate  viaducts.  Manu- 
facturing  establishments 
needing  switch  tracks  kept 
with  the  railroads  in  the  bot- 
toms of  the  Missouri,  the 
value  of  their  homes.  What  must  be  their  Kansas,  and  the  Blue.  So  the  difficult  prob- 
attitude  toward  the  municipality  that  permits  lem  of  the  grade  crossing  and  the  manufactur- 
such  injustices?  What  must  be  the  effect  of  ing  district  was  solved  by  the  natural  features 
such  an  experience  on  a  man's  civic  pride  and     of  plateau  and  valley.    » 

citizenship?  The  better  homes  naturally  began  to  cluster 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  typical  American  city  on  the  hilltops.  But  difificulties  arose  in  the 
that  has  made  a  certain  contribution  toward  the  grades  resulting  from  the  arbitrary  application 
solution  of  the  problem  of  home  making  of  the  characteristic  American  gridiron  plan 
through  the  stabilizing  of  residence  centres,  of  rectangular  streets,  and  in  the  undesirable 
Kansas  City  is  situated  at  the  great  bend  of  houses  and  small  industries  that  covered  the 
the  Missouri  River,  where  it  sweeps  in  from  waste  lands  of  the  valleys  or  draws,  as  the  West 
the  north,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  calls  them.  These  impossible  buildings  were 
and  turns  east  to  the  Mississippi.  Here  great  constantly  encroaching  on  the  better  homes, 
bluffs  rise  from  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  bot-  They  menaced  residence  property  values  and 
toms.  The  bottoms,  on  water  grade,  natur-  they  were  hopelessly  ugly  and  inadequate  for 
ally  became  the  site  of  a  maze  of  railroad  yards  modern  needs, 
and  manufacturing  plants.     The  business  and         In  the  early  '8o's,  just   as  the  town   was 


A    GASOLENE    STATION 

The  artistic  development  of  the  residential  districts  in  Kansas  City  has  been  aided 
by  business  men  who  have  cooperated  in  the  idea,  submitting  their  plans  for  pro- 
posed construction  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  inappropriate  structure  erected 


What  Kind  of  a  Pittsburgh  Is  Kansas  City? 
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ONE    OF    KANSAS    CITY  S    PARKS 

There  are  2,700  acres  of  parks  and  parkways,  through  which  the  ninety  miles  of  boulevards  run.  The  illustration  shows, 
beyond  the  hills,  the  lowlands  that  are  occupied  by  the  railroad  yards  and  factories.  Against  the  encroachments  of  such 
businesses  the  residential  sections  are  safe,  and  restrictions  in  the  newly  developed  districts  insure  the  owners  of  homes 

against  loss  because  of  the  undirected  spread  of  other  business  structures 


beginning  to  realize  vaguely  and  uneasily  that 
something  was  wrong,  the  miracle  of  a  creative 
mind  appeared  in  Kansas  City.  William  Rock- 
hill  Nelson,  founder,  and  for  thirty-five  years 
editor,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  was  that  rare 
combination,  a  dreamer  and  idealist  who  was 
at  the  same  time  an  aggressive,  resourceful, 
practical  man  of  affairs.  Going  to  Kansas 
City  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1880,  he  found 
an  overgrown  country  village,  without  a  mile 
of  paved  street.  Mr.  Nelson  at  once  recog- 
nized the  possibilities  of  beauty  in  the  hills  on 
which  the  city  was  built.  Three  months  after 
his  newspaper  was  established  he  began  urging 
a  park  system.  The  campaign  lasted  for  fif- 
teen years  before  it  ended  in  success.  The 
outcome  was  the  adoption  of  a  charter  amend- 
ment that  permitted  the  city  to  acquire  land 
for  park  and  boulevard  purposes  through  bene- 
fit districts;  imposing  the  expenses  of  the  im- 
provement on  the  property  benefited.  At 
the  same  time  the  city  was  fortunate  to  find 
in  A.  R.  Meyer  and  George  E.  Kessler  a  presi- 
dent for  the  park  board  and  a  landscape  archi- 
tect who  comprehended  the  problem  and  were 


sufficiently  imaginative  and  resourceful  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  broad  way.  They  outlined 
the  scheme  for  "tieing  together"  the  scattered 
residence  groups  on  the  hilltops  by  means  of 
boulevards  through  the  draws.  They  also 
perceived  that  certain  salient  features  of  to- 
pography were  inevitable  parts  of  a  park  and 
boulevard  system.  The  north  bluffs  presented 
wonderful  scenic  opportunities.  Here  was 
carved  Cliff  Drive,  overlooking  the  Missouri 
Valley  for  miles.  At  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  city,  ten  miles  from  the  bluffs,  was  Swope 
Park,  a  tract  about  two  miles  long  by  a  mile 
wide,  the  gift  of  a  citizen,  Thomas  H.  Swope. 
Obviously  there  was  reason  for  a  belt  line  boule-- 
vard  around  the  city,  including  Cliff  Drive 
and  reaching  Swope  Park  from  the  north  and 
west.  Valleys  within  the  city  contributed 
boulevard  feeders  to  the  trunk  system.  These 
valley  boulevards  were  particularly  beautiful, 
for  they  gave  picturesque  park  areas  almost  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
they  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  they  ran.  In  many  in- 
stances  hovels   were   cleared   away   to  make 
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A    POLICE    STATION    AND    FIRE    DEPARTMENT 

Built  in  harmony  with  the  homes  in  its  district.     The  objectionable  features  of  the  average  structure  used  by  fire  and 

police  departments  are  entirely  eliminated 


room  for  the  boulevard.  The  houses  that  took 
their  place,  while  not  remarkable  and  often 
commonplace,  at  least  were  infinitely  better 
than  their  predecessors.  As  a  result  Kansas 
City  has  miles  of  small  homes  fronting  on  boule- 
vards, and  these  homes  have  given  character 
to  whole  neighborhoods.  The  boulevards  thus 
did  much  to  stabilize  residence  districts. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
boulevards  were  constructed  on  the  Henry 
George  system  of  taxing  the  costs  against  the 
property  benefited.  A  few  years  ago  a  park 
board  had  a  careful  study  made  of  the  effect 
of  boulevard  construction  on  residence  values. 
This  showed  that  property  fronting  on  the 
boulevards,  after  paying  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, had  reaped  an  appreciation  of  from  45 
to  500  per  cent,  above  the  appreciation  of 
other  property  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  boulevards  thus  helped  to  zone  the  city, 
to  prevent  the  establishing  of  slum  districts, 
to  provide  ample  areas  for  low  price  homes, 
to  create  attractive  vistas,  and  to  furnish 
water  grade  thoroughfares  of  enormous  im- 
portance with  the  growth  of  motor  traffic. 
They  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  giving  the 


security  necessary  to  a  permanent  anchorage 
for  residence  districts,  or  of  developing  the  in- 
dividual home  atmosphere  and  the  community 
pride  that  contribute  toward  keeping  families 
settled.  The  matter  of  building  restrictions 
had  not  yet  been  carried  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. Homes  were  still  subject  to  the  men- 
ace of  business  advance.  Moreover,  individual 
home  builders  proved  insufficiently  socialized 
to  provide  the  harmonious  development  re- 
quired for  the  attractive  residence  district. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  such  deficiencies 
could  be  met  at  that  time  by  municipal  action. 
Individual  initiative  was  needed.  Fortunately 
it  was  at  hand. 

While  the  park  and  boulevard  system  was 
being  worked  out  by  the  municipality,  Mr. 
Nelson's  restless  mind  was  busy  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  territory  immediately  about  his 
home.  This  he  had  built  in  the  late  '8o's  con- 
siderably beyond  the  southern  limit  of  the  resi- 
dence district.  In  order  to  protect  his  place 
and  give  scope  to  his  plans  he  acquired  two 
hundred  acres  in  the  neighborhood  and  began, 
as  he  said,  to  play  with  it.  He  found  relaxa- 
tion in  designing  and  building  houses  and  put- 
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A    RETAIL   CENTRE    IN    THE    COUNTRY   CLUB    DISTRICT 

Realizing  that  the  encroachments  of  business  destroy  residential  property  values,  such  centres  as  this  have  been  designed 
to  house  the  stores  necessary  for  neighborhood  convenience.     No  stores  are  to  be  found  except  in  these  official  centres 


ting  them  in  harmonious  groups.  Often  he 
treated  the  block  as  the  unit  instead  of  the 
individual  house.  Each  house  in  the  block 
might  be  of  identical  design,  but  the  block 
harmonized  with  the  blocks  adjacent.  He 
used  shrubbery  profusely,  and  where  his  first 
winding  drive,  Rockhill  Road,  crossed  Brush 
Creek,  he  set  an  example  by  constructing  a 
charming  two  arch  stone  bridge.  The  town 
had  been  accustomed  to  crossing  its  streams 
with  what  he  derisively  called  "tin  bridges." 
By  the  time  he  had  constructed  something 
like  one  hundred  houses  it  was  apparent  that 
he  had  achieved  a  new  thing,  so  far  as  Kansas 
City  was  concerned,  in  city  building.  He  had 
made  a  district  of  homes,  provided  by  restric- 
tions in  the  deeds  against  business  invasions, 
given  the  residents  a  new  sense  of  security,  and 
created  a  community  atmosphere. 

His  work  was  destined  to  have  a  wider  in- 
fluence than  he  could  have  imagined  when  he 
began.  Toward  the  end  of  the  completion  of 
this  development  a  dozen  years  ago,  another 
practical  dreamer  settled  in  Kansas  City.  He 
was  J.  C.  Nichols,  a  country  boy  from  Kansas, 
who  had  been  graduated  from  the  University  of 


Kansas,  and  then  had  taken  a  year  at  Harvard. 
Commencing  to  deal  in  real  estate  in  as  big  a 
way  as  unlimited  enthusiasm  and  strictly 
limited  capital  would  permit,  he  was  impressed 
by  what  had  been  accomplished  in  Rockhill. 
He  believed  it  would  be  possible  to  repeat  the 
achievement  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Adjoining  the  Rockhill  district  on  the  south 
was  an  indefinite  expanse  of  waste  land,  covered 
with  dairy  barns,  hog  lots,  rubbish  dumps,  stone 
quarries,  slaughter  pens,  pastures,  and  truck 
gardens.'  It  was  accessible  only  by  roads  that 
were  impassable  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
This  territory,  Mr.  Nichols  became  convinced, 
had  possibilities.  Here  could  be  obtained  the 
large  area  which  he  saw  it  would  be  necessary 
to  control  in  order  to  maintain  the  character  of 
the  district.  Charming  blocks  here  and  there, 
with  ugly  blocks  between,  would  not  do.  A 
wide  sweep  of  territory  was  essential  to  a  har- 
monious development.  With  the  help  of  men 
who  believed  in  him  and  his  plans  the  young 
college  graduate  gradually  obtained  control  of 
a  thousand  acres  which  he  later  increased  to 
two  thousand.  In  this  area  he  set  out  to 
create  a  district  of  homes. 
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A    GLIMPSE    OF   THE    BOULEVARD    SYSTEM 

Ninety  miles  of  boulevards  such  as  this  wander  through  the  hills  on  which  Kansas  City  is  built,  and  are  a  great  factor 
in  beautifying  the  city.     Property  values  on  such  thoroughfares  are  stable,  and  pride  of  ownership  is  a  natural  result 


His  achievement  was  so  remarkable  that  it 
became  much  more  than  a  mere  private  enter- 
prise. The  Country  Club  district,  as  it  was 
called  because  of  its  inclusion  of  the  pioneer 
country  club  of  Kansas  City,  in  conjunction 
with  Rockhill,  has  become  almost  as  distinctive 
a  feature  of  the  city  as  the  boulevard  system 
itself.  Its  contributions  to  the  science  of  city 
planning  are  recognized  by  engineers  through- 
out the  country.  When  it  is  understood  that 
this  neighborhood  community  already  has  a 
population  of  fifteen  thousand  and  that  it  is 
planned  for  a  population  of  fifty  thousand,  it  is 
evident  that  the  veiy  magnitude  of  the  experi- 
ment gives  it  more  than  local  significance. 

The  first  question  Mr.  Nichols  had  to  con- 
sider in  the  district  was  a  rational  street  plan. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  area  of 
Kansas  City  is  devoted  to  streets.  The  cost 
of  paving  and  maintaining  them  is  very  great. 
A  large  share  of  the  trouble  from  excessive 
street  areas  is  due  to  the  stupid  application 
of  the  conventional  checkerboard  scheme 
which  involves  streets,  with  all  their  improve- 


ments, of  uniform  width  at  uniform  intervals, 
without  regard  to  grades  or  traffic  needs. 
One  of  the  principles  of  the  new  district  was  to 
lay  out  streets  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  topography  and  traffic.  All 
main  thoroughfares  were  made  broad,  with 
one  double  boulevard  and  parkway  from  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  five  hundred  feet 
across.  Residence  streets  were  reduced  from 
the  conventional  width  of  sixty  feet  to  fifty, 
forty  and  finally  to  thirty,  except  under  un- 
usual conditions  that  made  even  narrower 
ways  desirable.  Twenty-four  feet  of  paving 
on  the  average  residence  street  was  decided 
on  as  giving  room  for  three  automobiles 
abreast  in  the  hands  of  nervous  drivers;  or  as 
permitting  the  parking  of  a  car  on  each  side 
of  the  street  with  room  for  a  third  car  to  pass 
between.  In  certain  places,  where  parallel 
streets  lay  on  each  side  of  a  ridge,  a  footpath 
was  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  a  cross 
street.  It  was  found  that  prospective  pur- 
chasers preferred  the  seclusion  and  privacy 
of  the  narrower  streets,  and  that  the  absence 
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of  a  wide  street  area  reflecting  the  heat  of  a  in    EngHsh    village    style.    Another    was    of 

Kansas  City  summer  appealed  to  them.    Turf  Cape  Cod  cottages;  another  of  Dutch  Colonial 

is  much  cooler  than  pavement.  design.    As  soon  as  the  harmonious  beauty  of 

The  length  of  the  blocks  in  the  Country  the   groups   developed,   a   demand  for  these 

Club  district  varied  from  500  to  1200  feet  to  houses  set  in. 

meet  the  heeds  of  the  particular  local  situa-  A  problem  came  lip  in  arranging  for  the 

tions.     Alleys  were  glaringly  superfluous  and  necessary  restrictions.     Mr.    Nichols   made  a 

were  abolished  at  the  outset.     Sidewalks  were  forward  step  by  proposing  a  plan  that  the 

laid  on  only  one  side  of  the  street  where  such  restrictions  be  made  automatically  renewing, 

an  arrangement  was  convenient.  Garden  fronts  except  on  a  protest  of  a  majority  of  the  prop- 

for   homes  were   encouraged   as   making   for  erty  owners  filed  five  years  before  the  term  of 

privacy  and  as  likely  to  help  the  general  appear-  expiration,  and  so  effective  only  at  the  end  of 

ance  of  the  neighborhood  by  doing  away  with  twenty-five  year  periods.     This  provision  made 

the  temptation  for  unsightliness  from  the  ordi-  the  restrictions  elastic  and  subject  to  modifica- 

nary  backyard.    The  sixty  miles  of  paved  street  tions.     But  it  remained  easy  to  continue  the 

in  the  district  were  constructed  in  accordance  essential  safeguards  to  the  neighborhood.     The 

with  these  principles,  with  the  result  that  the  five  year  clause  gave  both  property  owners  and 

expense  of  waste  street  area,  together  with  the  the  handlers  of  mortgages  ample  opportunity  to 

inevitable  dust  and  heat,  was  reduced  to  a  protect  themselves  in  the  event  of  a  proposed 

minimum.     Ampler  lots  were  thus  made  possi-  change. 
ble,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  free  space. 

When  every  lot  is  built  on,  it  is  calculated  that  appropriate  business  blocks 

94  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  the  district  OUSINESS  centres  now  had  to  be  taken  into 

will  remain  free  from  building.  D   the  account.     While  the  encroachment  of 

By  permitting  the  contour  of  the  ground  to  business  on  residence  districts  may  ruin  them, 

determine  the  location  of  streets,  lots  of  irregu-  it  is  equally  apparent  that  a  residence  district 

lar  shape  were  carved  out  that  invited  the  from  which  business  service  is  barred  is  bound 

construction  of  unusual  types  of  homes  in  a  to  languish.     A  careful  survey  was  made  of 

charming  diversity.  the  possible  needs  of  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 

Once  the  street  scheme  was  under  way  the  sand  in  the  Country  Club  district,  and  eight 

problem  of  the  individual  home  forced  itself  centres  were  set  aside  for  business.     In  half 

on  the  attention.     Mr.  Nichols  provided  that  of  these,  development  work  already  has  been 

the  plans  for  every  house  must  be  approved  by  done.     The,  others    are    still    reserved.     The 

the   central   office.     The   main   question   was  centre  at  Sixty-third  and  Brookside  is  typical, 

not  what  a  house  would  cost,  but  whether  it  The  first  building  there  was  a  Standard  Oil 

was  adapted  to  its  lot  and  to  the  surroundings,  filling  station.  Up  to  this  time  such  stations  had 

Even  its  color  must  be  passed  on.     The  de-  been  bare  and  ugly.     The  Standard  Oil  man- 

tached  garage  is  a  problem  everywhere,  and  agement  permitted  the  Nichols  staff  to  design 

this  supervision  was  made  to  cover  all  out-  and  erect  a  charming  brick  building  surrounded 

buildings  as  to  location,  design,  and  color.  by  shrubbery.     A  fire  and  police  station  came 

Neighborhoods  were  set  aside  for  particular  next.     It  was  constructed  in  the  Old  English 

types  of  houses  that  seemed  especially  adapted  style  of  architecture  and  looks  like  a  dwelling, 

to  them.     One  secluded  little  valley  was  de-  not  a  fire  and  police  station.     Then  a  large 

voted  to  the  Old  English  type.     Another  dis-  building  of  half  timber  construction  in  Eng- 

trict  was  restricted  to  Colonial  houses,  another  lish  design  was  erected  to  house  shops  on  the 

to  Italian.     The  architectural  styles  were  em-  first  floor,  and  a  community  hall  seating  five 

phasized  with  appropriate  benches,  vases,  and  hundred  persons  on  the  second.     The  building 

other   decorative   features    in    the   parkways,  was  set  back  from  the  sidewalk  to  afford  lawn 

Street  names  were  selected  with  a  view  to  their  and  free  space,  the  shops  were  decorated  as 

fitness,  such  as  Pembroke  Lane,  Mission  Drive,  carefully  as  a  home,  large  signs  and  gaudy 

Santa  Fe  Road.  show  windows  were  forbidden.     Office  space 

In  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  property  and  was  provided  on  the  second  floor  and  the  hall 

to  encourage  good  architectural  standards,  it  was  available  for  clubs,  lectures,  music,  danc- 

was  determined  to  build  groups  of  small  houses  ing  classes,  and  entertainments  of  every  sort, 

for  sale.    One  group,  in  Greenway  fields,  was  At  another  centre  a  quaint  coffee  shop  was 
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provided.  At  another,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
district,  was  established  an  elaborate  green- 
house, with  landscape  and  nursery  service, 
and  a  riding  academy  in  the  Spanish  style. 

The  greenhouse  was  intended  to  be  part  of 
the  community  work  to  encourage  planting 
and  the  care  of  grounds.  It  was  believed  that 
the  existence  of  an  adequately  equipped  rid- 
ing academy  would  promote  the  growth  of  a 
fine  and  wholesome  sport.  One  country  club 
with  a  polo  field  as  well  as  golf  course  was 
within  the  district  when  it  was  established. 
A  second  one  was  soon  added  and  ground  was 
reserved  for  two  more.  A  nine-hole  commu- 
nity golf  course  was  laid  out,  available  to  every 
resident  of  the  district  for  a  nominal  member- 
ship fee.  Provision  was  made  for  sites  for  future 
churches,  schools,  playgrounds,  and  swim- 
ming pools.  Cabins  were  built  for  headquar- 
ters for  boys  and  girls  who  wanted  to  take  hikes 
into  the  country  beyond. 

It  gradually  became  evident  that  a  district  of 
this  sort,  to  realize  its  possibilities,  needed  a 
much  more  intensive  community  service  than 
was  possible  from  an  ordinary  municipal  gov- 
ernment. Part  of  the  district  had  overflowed 
into  a  wooded  and  broken  country  on  the  Kan- 
sas side  of  the  state  line  in  the  direction  of  the 
first  white  mission  to  the  Indians  in  Kansas, 
whose  buildings  were  still  standing.  It  took 
its  name.  Mission  Hills,  from  this  historic  fact. 
In  order  to  provide  city  facilities  it  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  corporation  whose  members 
were  the  property  owners  of  the  district.  This 
corporation  collected  its  own  taxes  and  admin- 
istered its  affairs  through  trustees.  The  plan 
proved  so  successful  that  it  was  extended  to 
the  Missouri  district  in  a  modified  form.  Resi- 
dence associations  were  formed  to  look  after 
the  odds  and  ends  of  maintenance  that  so  often 
make  the  difference  between  slovenliness  and 
attractive  order.  These  maintenance  societies 
were  of  varying  size,  with  a  maximum  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  families.  They  elected 
their  trustees,  and  the  deeds  of  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty were  made  to  provide  the  collection  of 


a  maintenance  tax  up  to  one  mill  a  square  foot 
to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 
Thus  was  provided  a  fund  to  remove  snow  from 
the  streets,  to  keep  the  parkings  neatly  mown, 
to  cut  the  grass  on  vacant  lots,  to  collect  trash, 
to  spray  trees,  to  enforce  building  restrictions, 
and  to  handle  the  thousand  community  inter- 
ests that  might  arise.  The  maintenance  tax, 
while  not  a  municipal  levy,  was  made  collect- 
able by  providing  that  if  it  were  unpaid  it  should 
become  a  lien  on  the  property. 

Later  a  community  secretary  was  employed 
and  all  sorts  of  activities  were  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  community  spirit 
and  so  of  indirectly  stabilizing  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  description  of  the  activities  under- 
taken and  projected  would  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article.  They  include  a  campaign 
by  which  two  thousand  bird  houses  were 
erected  in  one  season,  for  a  lawn  pageant  by  nine 
hundred  children,  the  annual  singing  of  Christ- 
mas carols  through  the  streets  of  the  district, 
a  flower  show,  supervised  play,  the  publishing 
of  a  monthly  neighborhood  bulletin,  commun- 
ity dinners,  and  community  vegetable  gardens. 

A  decade  ago  any  such  elaborate  community 
scheme  would  have  been  sneered  at  by  ''prac- 
tical" men  as  beautiful  but  impossible.  It 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  appropriate 
plaything  for  a  rich  philanthropist,  but  as 
out  of  the  question  as  a  commercial  proposi- 
tion. The  success  of  the  Country  Club  dis- 
trict is  the  final  answer  to  these  sneers.  It  is  a 
vital  going  concern,  one  of  the  solidly  estab- 
lished institutions  of  the  city. 

By  this  combination  of  topography,  munici- 
pal planning  in  parks  and  boulevards,  and  the 
initiative  of  men  of  imagination  and  practical 
genius  in  developing  home  districts,  Kansas 
City  has  accomplished  much  for  itself  and 
has  made  distinct  contributions  to  the  science 
of  city  building.  Its  ninety  miles  of  boule- 
vards and  park  drives,  its  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred acres  of  parks  and  parkways,  and  its 
thousands  of  garden  homes,  are  the  fruits  of 
this  work. 
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Count  Wittes  present  chapter  discloses  the  two  conflicting  forces  within  Russia  which  were 
struggling  for  control  of  the  processes  of  Oriental  expansion  of  the  Empire.  On  the  one  hand, 
Witte  himself,  bent  upon  peaceful  economic  penetration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  C^ar,  in- 
spired by  the  ardor  of  conquest  and  tempted  by  thoughts  of  military  glory.  In  the  background, 
the  sinister  figure  of  the  Kaiser,  exciting  his  weak  cousin  to  an  armed  adventure  in  the  East. 
Confronting  all  three  was  the  venerable  and  subtle  Li  Hung  Chang,  Viceroy  of  China,  who 
could  oppose  to  their  weapons  of  force  only  the  weapons  of  Oriental  guile,  with  which  he 
hoped  to  divide  his  enemies  and  embroil  them  with  one  another.  Count  Witte  's  record  of  his 
dealings  with  Li  Hung  Chang  adds  a  humorous  as  well  as  an  important  chapter  to  the  engaging 
portrait  of  China  s  last  great  statesman.  It  adds,  too,  an  invaluable  chapter  to  the  history 
of  the  events  that  led  Russia  into  the  seizure  of  Port  Arthur,  which  in  turn  led  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  its  disastrous  effects  upon  Russia  's  international  prestige  and  its  yet 
more  disastrous  effects  upon  the  morale  of  the  Russian  people,  ending  in  their  deep  distrust  of 
the  Government  and  finally  provoking  the  Revolution  which  brought  Russia  to  its  present 
state  of  chaos. 


TOWARD  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  111,  relations  between 
Japan  and  China  became  extremely 
strained,  and  finally  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  countries.  At 
that  time  we  had  but  few  troops  in  the  Far 
East.  Our  detachments  stationed  at  Vladivos- 
tok were  moved  to  Kirin  for  fear  that  military 
operations  might  spread  northward  and  affect 
Russian   possessions  or  interests.     That   was 


the  only  step  we  took.  The  war  ended  in 
Japan's  complete  victory.  By  the  peace  of 
Shimonoseki  (1895),  the  Japanese  acquired  the 
peninsula  of  Liao-tung,  including  the  harbors 
of  Ing-Kow  and  Port  Arthur,  and  secured 
various  other  advantages. 

With  the  exception  of  two  serious  misunder- 
standings, good,  neighborly  relations  have 
existed  between  China  and  Russia  for  the  last 
two  and   a   half  centuries.     This   traditional 
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friendship  found  expression  in  connection  with 
Japan's  exactions  at  Shimonoseki.  In  those 
years  very  few  statesmen  in  Russia  had  a  clear 
notion  about  Korea,  Japan,  and,  especially, 
China  and  their  mutual  relations.  Count 
Lobanov-Rostovski,  Foreign  Minister,  knew 
no  more  about  the  Far  East  than  the  average 
school-boy.  Inasmuch  as  I  was  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, I  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Far- 
Eastern  affairs.  In  fact,  I  was  the  only 
Russian  statesman  familiar  with  the  economic 
and  political  situation  in  that  region. 

The  peace  of  Shimonoseki  we  justly  regarded 
with  alarm.  It  gave  Japan  a  footing  on  the 
continent,  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  own 
sphere  of  interest.  Emperor  Nicholas,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  ascended  the  throne,  was 
anxious  to  spread  Russian  influence  in  the  Far 
East.  Not  that  he  had  a  definite  programme 
of  conquest.  He  was  merely  possessed  by  an 
unreasoned  desire  to  seize  Far-Eastern  lands. 
As  for  myself,  I  clearly  saw  that  it  was  to 
Russia's  best  interest  to  have  as  its  neighbor  a 
strong  but  passive  China,  and  that  therein  lay 
the  assurance  of  Russia's  safety  in  the  East. 
Therefore,  it  appeared  obvious  to  me  that  it 
was  imperative  not  to  allow  Japan  to  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  China  and  secure  a  foot- 
ing in  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  occupies  a  dominating  position. 
Accordingly;  I  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
thwarting  the  execution  of  the  peace  treaty 
between  Japan  and  China.  To  discuss  the 
matter  a  conference  was  called  by  His  Ma- 
jesty under  the  presidency  of  Admiral-General 
Grand  Duke  Alexey  Alexandrovich.  At  this 
conference  I  advocated  the  principle  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Russia's 
best  interests  demanded,  I  pointed  out,  that 
China  remain  unchanged  and  that  no  Power 
be  allowed  to  increase  its  territorial  possessions 
at  China's  expense.  I  was  supported  by 
Minister  Vannovski.  Obruchev's  attitude  was 
rather  indifferent,  for  he  was  exclusively  in- 
terested in  military  possibilities  in  the  West. 
The  other  members  of  the  conference  expressed 
no  definite  opinion. 

When  we  came  to  discuss  the  practical  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  policy  I  had  recom- 
mended could  be  carried  out,  I  proposed  to 
present  to  Japan  an  ultimatum  to  the  effect 
that  we  could  not  suffer  her  to  violate  the 
principle  of  the  unity  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  that  we  could  not. 


therefore,  agree  to  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Japan  and  China.  1  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  permit  Japan,  as  the  victorious 
nation,  to  recover  her  war  expenditures  by 
imposing  a  more  or  less  considerable  in- 
demnity upon  China.  Should  Japan  fail  to 
comply  with  our  demands,  there  was  no  other 
course  left  to  us,  I  said,  than  to  open  active 
operations.  I  did  not  explain  the  exact 
nature  of  the  measures  which  I  proposed  to 
take,  but  it  was  my  opinion  that  we  might  go 
as  far  as  bombarding  some  of  the  Japanese 
ports.  Although  I  clearly  formulated  my  policy 
and  made  definite  recommendations  as  to  the 
practical  means  for  its  execution,  the  conference 
ended  in  nothing,  and  all  the  while  Count 
Lobanov-Rostovski  held  his  peace. 

Thereupon  the  Emperor  called  a  conference 
under  his  own  presidency,  to  which  he  invited 
only  General  Vanovski,  Count  Lobanov- 
Rostovski,  Grand  Duke  Alexey  Alexandrovich, 
and  myself.  In  the  presence  of  His  Majesty  I 
reiterated  my  opinion  and,  as  it  met  practically 
no  opposition,  the  Emperor  accepted  my 
suggestions.  This  special  committee  on  Sino- 
Japanese  affairs  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions on  March  30,  1895: 

1 .  To  seek  to  preserve  the  status  quo  ante 
helium  in  northern  China  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  to  advise  Japan,  at  first  amicably,  to  desist 
from  the  occupation  of  southern  Manchuria,  for 
such  an  occupation  would  injure  our  interests 
and  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  Far  East;  in  case  of  Japan's  refusal  to 
follow  our  advice,  to  declare  to  the  Japanese 
Government  that  we  reserve  to  ourselves  free- 
dom of  action  and  that  we  shall  act  in  accord- 
ance with  our  interests. 

2.  To  issue  an  official  statement  to  the 
European  Powers  and  to  China  to  the  effect 
that,  while  on  our  part  we  do  not  seek  any 
seizures,  we  deem  it  necessary,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  interests,  to  insist  on  Japan's 
desisting  from  the  occupation  of  southern 
Manchuria. 

His  Majesty  instructed  our  Foreign  Minister 
to  carry  out  this  programme.  Count  Lobanov- 
Rostovski  must  be  given  credit  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  task. 
He  immediately  secured  the  agreement  of 
Germany  and  France  to  Russia's  demand, 
whereupon  he  hastened  to  send  our  ultimatum 
to  Japan.  The  latter  was  forced  to  accept  it, 
and,  instead  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  she 
demanded  and  obtained  an  indemnity. 
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Simultaneously,  I  entered  into  negotiations  calculated,  would  considerably  shorten  the  line 

with  China  and  offered  her  our  services  for  the  and   facilitate   its    construction.     Considering 

conclusion  of  the  large  loan  which  she  needed  the  enormous  mileage  of  the  Trans-Siberian,  it 

in  order  to  pay  the  Japanese  indemnity.     As  was    natural    to   seek   to   shorten   the   route. 

China's  credit  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  her  Technically  the  Amur  section  presented  great 

to  contract  the  loan,  1  agreed  to  pledge  Russia's  difficulties.     Besides,     the    road    would    run 

resources   as   security   for  the   Chinese   loan,  along  the  Amur  River  and  would  thus  compete 

Furthermore,     1     took    practically    complete  with   the   Amur   steamship   companies.     The 

charge  of  negotiating  and  arranging  for  the  Manchurian  route  would  save  514  versts.     In 

transaction    on    the    French    money    market,  comparison  to  the  Amur  region  this  section 

The  banking  firms  which  took  part  in  floating  also  possessed  the  advantage  of  a  more  pro- 

the  loan  included  Banque  de  Paris,  Banque  des  ductive  soil  and  a  more  favorable  climate.     The 

Pays  Bas,  Credit  Lyonnais,  and  the  Hotenger  problem  was  how  to  get  China's  permission  for 

House.     The    representatives   of  these  banks  this  plan,  by  peaceful  means  based  on  mutual 

secured   my   promise  to  help   them   in   their  commercial  interests.     The  idea  appealed  to 

financial  activities  in  China  in  return  for  the  me  strongly  and  1  found  occasion  to  draw  His 

service  they  had  done  me  in  connection  with  Majesty's  attention  to  it.    The  court  physician, 

the  loan  to  China.  Badmayev,  a  Buriat  by  birth,  who  wielded  a 

As  a  result    1   founded  the   Russo-Chinese  considerable  influence  over  the  Emperor,  on  the 

Bank,  in  which  the  French  financiers  were  the  contrary,  stood  for  the  Kiakhta-Peking  direc- 

chief    shareholders.     At    first,     the    Chinese  tion.     1  could  not  sympathize  with  his  project. 

Government  and  also  our  Treasury  invested  first,  because  1  considered  Vladivostok  as  the 

heavily    in    the    institution,    but    lately    our  most  desirable  terminus  for  the  Trans-Siberian, 

interest  in  it  had  been  practically  negligible,  and,  second,  because  I  believed  that  a  railroad 

After  the  wretched   Russo-Japanese  War  we  to  Peking  would  arouse  the  whole  of  Europe 

lost  our  prestige  in  China  and  the  bank  began  against  us.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 

to  decline.     Recently  it  was  merged  with  the  great  originator  of  the  Trans-Siberian  had  no 

Northern  Bank,  the  combination  being  known  political  or  military  designs  in  connection  with 

as  the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank.  the  road.     It  was  an  enterprise  of  a  purely 

economic  nature.  Alexander  III  wished  to 
establish  communication  by  the  shortest  pos- 

LI   HUNG  CHANG  was  sent  to  Russia  as  sible    route    between    the    distant    maritime 

4  China's  Ambassador  Extraordinary.     He  provinces  and  Central  Russia.     Strategically, 

had  been  Governor-General  of  the  province  of  both  Alexander  1 1 1  and  his  successor  attributed 

Chi  Li  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  oc-  a  strictly  defensive  importance  to  the  road, 

cupied  the  post  of  First  Chancellor,  the  most  ex-  Under  no  circumstance  was  the  Trans-Siberian 

alted  office  in  the  empire.     It  seemed  fantastic  to  serve  as  a  means  for  territorial  expansion, 

that  the  first  dignitary  of  China  should  be  sent  When  Li   Hung  Chang  on  his  journey  to 

as  an  emissary  to  a  foreign  sovereign  and  the  Russia  reached  the  Suez  Canal,  he  was  met  by 

unprecedented  event  caused  a  sensation.     The  Prince  Ukhtomski,  at  that  time  one  of  the 

distinguished  envoy  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  Emperor's  intimates.     This  was  done  at  my 

in  April,  1896,  three  weeks  before  the  corona-  instance.     It  had  come  to  my  knowledge  that 

tion    solemnities.     By    sending    such    a    high  England,  Germany,  and  Austria  were  eager  to 

dignitary  to  witness  this  ceremony  the  Chinese  decoy  Li  Hung  Chang  and  that  they  wanted 

wished  to  express  their  gratitude  to  our  youth-  him  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  through  western 

ful   Emperor  for  all  his  benefactions  to  the  Europe.     1,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to  prevent 

Chinese  Empire.  him  from  visiting  any  other  European  country 

In  the  meantime  the  great  Trans-Siberian  before  his  arrival  in  Russia,  for  it  was  clear  to 

Railway,  which  was  under  construction,  had  me  that  while  in  Europe  Li  Hung  Chang  was 

reached  Transbaikalia  and  the  question  arose  bound  to  become  the  object  of  various  in- 

as  to  the  further  direction  which  the  railroad  trigues  on  the  part  of  European  statesmen, 

should  follow.     I  conceived  the  idea  of  building  Prince  Ukhtomski  met  the  Chinese  dignitary 

the    road    straight    across    Chinese    territory,  and    apparently    succeeded     in    establishing 

principally  Mongolia  and  northern  Manchuria,  cordial  relations  with  him.     Despite  the  fact 

on    toward    Vladivostok.     This    direction,    I  that  Li  Hung  Chang  was  showered  with  invita- 
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tions  to  various  European  ports,  he  boarded  nearest  relatives.     Our  next  meeting  was  of  a 

the  Rossiya,  a  steamer  of  the  Russian  Steam-  different   nature.     Seeing  that   the  elaborate 

ship    and    Commerce    Corporation,    specially  ceremonies  made  no  impression  upon  me,  he 

prepared  for  us  for  the  purpose,  and  proceeded  gave  them  up  and  became  less  formal  in  his 

straight  to  Odessa,  accompanied  by  his  retinue  intercourse  with  me.    Afterward,  during  the 

and  Prince  Ukhtomski.     In  that  city  he  was  coronation  days  in  Moscow,  we  met  without 

given  an  honorary  guard  consisting  of  a  detach-  the  slightest  display  of  pomp,  and  he  was  quite 

ment  of  our  troops.    At  my  instance,  he  was  outspoken  and   businesslike.     I   hold  a  very 

'allowed  to  go  directly  to  St.  Petersburg,  al-  high    opinion    of    him.     During    the    active 

though  Count  Lobanov-Rostovski  was  of  the  period  of  my  life  I  had  occasion  to  come  in 

opinion  that  Li  Hung  Chang  should  be  kept  contact  with  a  great  many  statesmen  whose 

waiting  at  Odessa  for  the  coronation.     Inas-  names   will   forever   remain   in   history.     His 

much  as  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  intelligence  and  common  sense  give  Li  Hung 

entirely  ignorant  of  our  Far-Eastern  policy,  I  Chang  a  prominent  place  among  those  men. 

was  empowered  by  His  Majesty  to  conduct  the  In  recent  Chinese  history  his  importance  is  very 

negotiations  with  our  Chinese  guest.  great.     For  many  years  he  was  practically  the 

ruler  of  that  vast  empire. 

THE  ELABORATE   BEHAVIOR  OF  LI   HUNG  CHANG  i       _              f                       vu    i  •    u            /-u            i 

In  my  conferences  with  Li  Hung  Chang  I 

I  WAS  told  that  in  conducting  negotiations  dwelt  on  the  services  which  he  had  recently 

with  Chinese  officials  it  was  necessary,  above  done  to  his  country.     I  assured  him  that,  hav- 

all,  not  to  show  any  haste,  for  they  consider  ing  proclaimed  the  principle  of  China's  terri- 

that  very  bad  taste,  and  business  must   be  torial  integrity,  we  intended  to  adhere  to  it  in 

transacted  slowly  and  ceremonially.     Li  Hung  the  future;   but,   to  be  able  to  uphold  this 

Chang  was  the  first  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  my  principle,  I  argued,  we  must  be  in  a  position,  in 

capacity  of  Minister  of  Finance.     When  he  case   of  emergency,  to  render  China  armed 

entered  my  reception  room,  I  came  out  to  meet  assistance.     Such  aid  we  would  not  be  able  to 

him  in  my  official  uniform.    We  greeted  each  render  her  until   both  European  Russia  and 

other  and  bowed.     Then  I  led  the  way  to  a  Vladivostok  were  connected  with   China   by 

second  reception  room  and  ordered  tea  served,  rail,  our  armed  forces  being  concentrated  in 

Tea  was  served  with  great  and  elaborate  pomp.  European  Russia.     Moreover  I  called  to  his  at- 

My  guest  and  myself  sat,  while  all  the  members  tention  that  although  during  China's  war  with 

of  his  retinue  as  well  as  my  attendants  re-  Japan  we  did  despatch  some  detachments  from 

mained  standing.     When  we  had  taken  our  Vladivostok,  they  moved  so  slowly,  because  of 

tea,  I  inquired  of  Li  Hung  Chang  whether  he  the  absence  of  railroad  communication,  that 

did  not  want  to  smoke.     He  emitted  a  sound  when  they  reached   Kirin  the  war  was  over, 

not    unlike   the    neighing    of   a    horse.     Im-  Thus  1  argued  that  to  uphold  the  territorial 

mediately  two  Chinamen  came  running  from  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  it  was  neces- 

the  adjacent  room,  one  carrying  a  narghile  and  sary  for  us  to  have  a  railroad  running  along  the 

the  other  tobacco.     Then  began  the  ceremony  shortest  possible  route  to  Vladivostok,  across 

of  smoking.     Li  Hung  Chang  sat  quietly  inhal-  the  northern  part  of  Mongolia  and  Manchuria, 

ing  and  exhaling  the  smoke,  while  his  attend-  I  also  pointed  out  to  Li  Hung  Chang  that  the 

ants  with  great  awe  lighted  the  narghile,  held  projected  railway  would  raise  the  productivity 

the  pipe,  took  it  out  from  his  mouth,  and  put  it  of  our  possessions  and  the  Chinese  territories  it 

back.     It  was  apparent  that  Li  Hung  Chang  would  cross.     Finally,  I  declared,  Japan  was 

wanted  to  impress  me  with  all  these  solemn  likely  to  assume  a  favorable  attitude  toward 

ceremonies.     On  my  part,  I  made  believe  that  I  the  road,  for  it  would  link  her  with  Western 

did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  these  Europe,    whose    civilization    she    had    lately 

proceedings.  adopted. 

Of  course,  during  the  first  visit  no  attempt  Naturally  enough,   Li   Hung  Chang  raised 

was  made  to  talk  business.     Li  Hung  Chang  objections.     Nevertheless,     I     gathered    from 

kept  on   inquiring  about   the  health  of   His  my  talks  with  him  that  he  would  agree  to  my 

Imperial  Majesty,  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  and  proposal  if  he  were  certain  that  our  Emperor 

each  of  their  children,  while  I  evinced  a  pro-  wished  it.     Therefore,  1  asked  His  Majesty  to 

found  interest  in  the  state  of  health  of  the  receive  Li»  Hung  Chang,  which  the  Emperor 

Chinese  Emperor,  his  mother,  and  all  their  did.     It  was  practically  a  private  audience  and 
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it  passed  unnoticed  by  the  press.  As  a  result 
of  my  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  statesman, 
we  agreed  on  the  following  three  provisions  of 
a  secret  pact  to  be  concluded  between  Russia 
and  China : 

1 .  The  Chinese  Empirjg  grants  us  permission 
to  build  a  railroad  within  its  territory  along  a 
straight  line  between  Chita  and  Vladivostok, 
but  the  road  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  private, 
corporation.  Li  Hung  Chang  absolutely  re- 
fused to  accept  my  proposal  that  the  road 
should  be  either  constructed  or  owned  by  the 
Treasury.  For  that  reason  we  were  forced  to 
form  a  private  corporation,  the  so-called 
Eastern  Chinese  Railroad  Corporation.  This 
body  is,  of  course,  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  but  since  nominally  it  is  a 
private  corporation,  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 

2.  China  agrees  to  cede  us  a  strip  of  land 
sufficient  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  railway.  Within  that  territory  the  cor- 
poration is  permitted  to. have  its  own  police  and 
to  exercise  full  and  untrameled  authority. 
China  takes  upon  herself  no  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  the  construction  or  operation  of 
the  road. 

3.  The  two  countries  obligate  themselves  to 
defend  each  other  in  case  Japan  attacks  the 
territory  of  China  or  our  Far-Eastern  maritime 
possessions. 

I  reported  the  results  of  my  negotiations  to 
His  Majesty  and  he  instructed  me  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  Foreign  Minister.  I  ex- 
plained to  Count  Lobanov-Rostovski  that  1  had 
come  to  an  oral  agreement  with  Li  Hung 
Chang  regarding  the  provisions  of  a  secret 
Russo-Chinese  pact,  and  that  the  only  thing 
left  now  was  to  embody  the  agreement  in  a 
formal  written  instrument.  After  listening  to 
my  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the 
count  took  a  pen  and  wrote  the  text  of  the 
treaty.  The  document  was  drafted  so  skil- 
fully that  1  approved  it  without  the  slightest 
reservation.  The  count  told  me  that  the 
following  day  he  would  submit  the  document 
to  His  Majesty  and  return  it  to  me  if  it  was 
approved  by  the  Emperor. 

When  the  text  of  the  treaty  came  back  to 
me,  1  discovered,  to  my  great  surprise,  a 
substantial  alteration  in  the  paragraph  dealing 
with  the  Russo-Chinese  union  against  Japan. 
The  words  par  le  J  upon  (by  Japan)  were  miss- 
ing from  the  text.  In  its  altered  version  the 
pact  provided  for  the  mutual  defence  of  the 


two  countries  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon 
either  of  them  not  by  Japan  alone,  but  by  any 
other  Power.  I  was  actually  frightened.  The 
alteration  was  of  momentous  importance.  A 
defensive  alliance  against  all  the  other  Powers 
was  quite  different  from  such  an  alliance 
against  Japan.  Several  European  Powers, 
including  France,  our  ally,  and  England,  have 
interests  in  China,  and  to  obligate  ourselves  to 
defend  China  from  all  those  countries  meant  to 
arouse  them  all  against  us  and  to  invite  no  end 
of  trouble. 

I  immediately  went  to  see  the  Emperor  and 
laid  the  matter  before  him.  He  instructed  me 
to  ask  Count  Lobanov-Rostovski  to  make  the 
necessary  correction  in  the  text  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  situation  was  very  delicate.  I 
was  much  younger  than  the  Foreign  Minister 
and  much  below  him  in  official  rank.  For  me 
to  correct  what  he  had  done  was  to  affront  him 
and  arouse  him  against  me.  I  made  known 
my  apprehensions  to  His  Majesty  and  asked 
him  personally  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
count.  He  agreed.  Soon  afterward  we  all 
went  to  Moscow  to  attend  the  solemnities  of  the 
coronation. 

THE    RUSSO-CHINESE    ALLIANCE 

IN  MOSCOW  I  devoted  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  Li  Hung  Chang,  for  I  considered  it  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  to  the  state  to 
bring  our  negotiations  to  a  successful  con- 
summation. The  Russo-Chinese  alliance 
meant  two  things:  first,  a  great  railroad 
extending  as  far  as  Vladivostok  on  a  straight 
line  without  curving  northward  along  the 
Amur  River;  and,  second,  firmly  established 
peaceful  relations  with  our  neighbor,  the 
Chinese  colossus. 

The  Emperor  assured  me  that  he  had  spoken 
to  the  Foreign  Minister  and  that  the  latter  had 
promised  to  restore  the  original  version  of  the 
treaty.  His  Majesty  spoke  so  definitely  that 
no  doubts  were  left  in  my  mind  on  the  subject. 
After  this  I  met  Prince  Lobanov-Rostovski 
several  times,  but  neither  of  us  referred  to  the 
matter. 

In  the  meantime  1  continued  my  negotiations 
with  Li  Hung  Ckang  to  the  end  of  inducing  the 
Chinese  Government  to  grant  the  concession 
for  the  construction  of  the  Eastern  Chinese 
section  of  the  Trans-Siberian  to  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank,  which  was  already  functioning. 
At  the  same  time  I  prepared  an  agreement 
with  this  bank,  whereby  it  ceded  the  concession 
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to  the  Eastern  Chinese  Government  Corpora-  substituted  for  the  ones  which  had  been  cir- 

tion  soon  to  be  formed  by  the  Russian  Govern-  culated  before  luncheon  and  were  duly  signed 

ment.  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  on  one  side,  and  by  Count 

Lobanov-Rostovski  and  myself,  on  the  other. 

A    DIPLOMATIC    BLUNDER    NARROWLY    AVERTED  -r-,  ^  ^rr^^^r^^^.-^  »,o.  o«  ^/^  ^f  ^-k^  w    u      4-  ' 

1  he  agreement  was  an  act  or  the  highest  im- 

FINALLY,  we  set  the  day  for  the  signing  of  portance.  Had  we  faithfully  observed  it,  we 
the  secret  agreement,  the  signatories  on  the  would  have  been  spared  the  disgrace  of  the 
Russian  side  being  Count  Lobanov-Rostovski  Japanese  War  and  we  would  have  secured  a 
and  myself,  and  on  the  Chinese  side  Li  Hung  firm  foothold  in  the  Far  East.  Anticipating 
Chang,  who  had  received  instructions  directly  the  course  of  events,  I  may  say  here  that  we 
from  Peking.  It  was  agreed  that  we  would  ourselves  broke  the  agreement  and  brought 
meet  in  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  about  the  situation  which  we  are  now  facing  in 
there  sign  the  document  with  all  the  formalities  the  Far  East.  It  was  an  act  in  which  treachery 
prescribed  by  law  and  etiquette.  On  the  ap-  and  giddy-headedness  were  curiously  mingled, 
pointed  day  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  with  The  agreement  was  ratified  without  further 
the  officials  attached  to  them  and  Li  Hung  delay  by  both  the  Chinese  and  our  Emperor. 
Chang  with  his  retinue  gathered  in  the  office  of  This  agreement  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  our 
the  Ministry  and  were  seated  around  a  table,  relations  with  China  and  for  our  status  in  the 
Count  Lobanov-Rostovski  opened  the  session  Far  East  generally, 
and  declared  that  both  sides  were  familiar  with 
the  text  of  the  agreement,  that  the  instrument 
had  now  been  carefully  copied  by  the  secre-  C^f^  some  time  after  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
taries  and  that  it  could  be  signed  without  1  ment  Li  Hung  Chang  remained  in  Moscow, 
reading.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  he  was  per-  Once,  I  remember,  while  I  was  visiting  him,  the 
fectly  willing  to  let  the  Chinese  re-read  the  Emir  of  Bokhara  was  announced.  The  China- 
document,  if  they  so  wished.  Accordingly  a  man  immediately  assumed  his  most  important 
copy  of  the  agreement — the  document  was  to  air,  and  seated  himself  majestically  in  an  arm- 
be  signed  in  duplicate — was  handed  to  Li  chair.  When  the  Emir  entered  the  reception 
Hung  Chang's  assistants.  I  took  the  other  room  where  Li  Hung  Chang  sat,  the  latter  rose 
one  and  began  to  scan  it,  suspecting  no  evil,  from  his  seat,  took  several  steps  toward  him 
Suddenly,  to  my  horror,  1  noticed  that  the  and  greeted  him.  As  I  knew  both  men  very 
paragraph  relating  to  our  defensive  alliance  well,  I  did  not  withdraw.  The  Emir  was 
with  China  had  not  been  changed,  notwith-  visibly  shocked  by  Li  Hung  Chang's  important 
standing  His  Majesty's  assurance,  and  that,  air  and  he  gave  him,  first  of  all,  to  understand 
unlike  my  version,  it  provided  for  an  obligation  that  he,  the  Emir  was  a  royal  personage  and 
on  our  part  to  defend  China  from  an  attack  by  that  he  paid  Li  Hung  Chang  a  visit  merely  out 
any  Power.  of    respect    for    the    latter's    sovereign,    the 

I    approached    Count    Lobanov-Rostovski,  Chinese    Emperor.     He    kept    on    inquiring 

called  him  aside  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  about  the  health  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 

the  provision  regarding  the  defensive  alliance  Emperor's  mother  and  evinced  no  interest  in 

had  not  been  changed  in  accordance  with  His  the  person  of  his  host,   which  according  to 

Majesty's  will.     "My   God!"    he    exclaimed,  Chinese  notions  is  very  insulting. 

strikinghisforehead,"Icompletely  forgot  to  tell  On  his  part,  Li  Hung  Chang  kept  question- 

my  secretary  to  insert  that  paragraph  in  its  ing  the  Emir  as  to  what  was  his  faith.     He 

original  wording."     Nevertheless,  he  was  not  in  explained   that   the   Chinese  adhered   to  the 

the  least  taken  aback.    He  looked  at  his  watch,  religious    teachings    of    Confucius,    and    he 

It  was  a  quarter  past  twelve.     He  clapped  wondered,  he  said  repeatedly,  what  was  the 

several  times  to  call  the  servants  and  said,  religion  of  the  Emir  and  his  subjects.     The 

turning  to  the  gatherings:     "Jt  is  past  noon.  Emir  declared  that  he  was  a  Moslem  and  went 

Let's  take  luncheon.     We  will  sign  the  agree-  so  far  as  to  present  the  principles  of  the  religion 

ment  afterward."  founded  by  Mohammed.     When  the  visit  was 

We  all  went  to  have  luncheon,  except  the  over,  Li  Hung  Chang  accompanied  his  guest  to 

two  secretaries,  who,  while  we  were  lunching,  the  very  carriage  in  which  the  Emir  had  come, 

copied  the  document  and  made  the  necessary  When  the  carriage  was  already  in  motion,  Li 

corrections.    These  new  copies  were  quietly  Hung  Chang  shouted  to  the  interpreter  who 
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was  with  the  Emir:     "  Please  tell  the  Emir  that  trous  both  for  Russia  and  China.     In  the  in- 

I  forgot  to  say  to  him  that  the  Mohammed  he  terior  of  the  country,  he  said,  the  ignorant 

spoke  about  had  been  in  China.     There  he  was  masses  regard  every  white  as  an  enemy.     Li 

found  to  be  a  convict  and  they  chased  him  out  Hung  Chang's  efforts  to  persuade  me  that  it 

of  the  country.     Then  he  must  have  gone  to  was  necessary  for  Russia  to  refrain  from  any 

the   Emir's  people  and  founded   his   religion  designs  of  conquest  were  indeed  unnecessary, 

among  them."     This  sally  was  so  unexpected  As  the  devoted  servant  of  the  Emperor  to  whom 

that  the  Emir  was  taken  aback  and  retorted  his  son  has  justly  (albeit  inadvertently)  applied 

nothing.     Having    thus     retaliated    for    the  the  epithet  "  peace-maker,"  1  have  always  been 

offence  the  Emir  had  done  him,  Li  Hung  Chang  a  most  sincere  advocate  of  the  idea  of  peace.     I 

returned  to  his  reception  room  in  high  spirits,  believe  that  the  teachings  of  Christianity  will 

Not    the    slightest    information    penetrated  not  become  effective  until  mankind  learns  to 

into  the  press  regarding  our  secret  agreement  execute  Christ's  chief  commandment,  namely, 

with  China.     The  only  thing  Europe  learned  that  no  human  being  has  the  moral  right  to 

was  the  bare  fact  that  China  had  agreed  to  kill  other  human  beings.     1  mention  this  to 

grant  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  a  concession  for  show  what  an  eminently  sane  statesman  was 

the  construction  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Rail-  Li  Hung  Chang,  this  representative  of  what  to 

way,   a   continuation   of  the  Trans-Siberian,  the  Europeans  appeared  to  be  a  semi-civilized 

The  concession  was  drawn  up  under  my  instruc-  people. 

tions  by  the  Assistant  Minister  of  Finances,         In  those  days  the  young  Emperor  carried  in 

Piotr  Mikhailovich  Romanov,  in  consultation  himself  the  seeds  of  the  best  that  the  human 

with  the  Chinese  Minister  in  St  Petersburg,  who  mind  and  heart  possess,  and  I  did  not  judge  it 

,was  also  China's  envoy  to  Berlin.     The  winter  necessary  to  report  to  him  Li  Hung  Chang's 

and  spring  he  usually  spent  in  St.  Petersburg,  advice.     1  was  certain  that,  in  concluding  the 

while  the  rest  of  the  year  he  stayed  in  Berlin,  secret   agreement   with   China,    the    Emperor 

Since    it    was    then    summer  time,  Romanov  pursued  exclusively  peaceful  designs, 
went  to  Berlin  and  it  was  there  that  the  terms 
of  the  concession  were  drafted.     The  project 

was   subsequently   ratified   by   the   two  con-  IN    PASSING,    I    may   note   the   origin   of 

tracting   governments.     At   the   time  it  was  1  Nicholas's  appeal  to  the  Powers  for  partial 

rumored  in  Europe,  I  remember,  that  Li  Hung  disarmament.     In  the  middle  of  1898   Kuro- 

Chang  had  been  bribed  by  the  Russian  Govern-  patkin  informed  Foreign  Minister  Muraviov 

ment.     I  must  say  that  there  is  not  a  particle  that,  according  to  his  information,  Austria  was 

of  truth  in  this  rumor.  about    to   increase   and    rearm    her   artillery. 

The  terms  of  the  railroad  concession  granted  This    necessitated    a    re-arming   of    our   own 

by  China  were  very  favorable  for  Russia.     The  artillery,  which  would  have  been  exceedingly 

agreement  provided  for  China's  right  to  redeem  burdensome,  for  we  were  at  that  time  in  the 

the  road  at  the  expiration  of  thirty-six  years,  process  of  re-arming  our  entire  infantry.     For 

but   the   terms   of   the    redemption   were    so  this  reason  the  War  Minister  suggested  that 

burdensome  that  it  was  highly  improbable  that  we  should  open  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 

the  Chinese  Government  would  ever  attempt  inducing  Austria  to  give  up  her  plan,  with  the 

to  effect  the  redemption.     It  was  calculated  understanding  that  we,   too,   would  obligate 

that  should  the  Chinese  Government  wish  to  ourselves  to  refrain  from  either  increasing  or 

redeem    the    road    at    the    beginning   of   the  perfecting  our  artillery.     Muraviov  asked  me 

thirty-seventh  year,  it  would  have  to  pay  the  to  give  him  my  opinion  on  the  matter.     The 

corporation,   according  to  the  terms  of  the  step,  I  declared,  could  bring  us  nothing  but 

concession,  a  sum  not  less  than  700  million  harm.     It  would  achieve  no  practical  results 

rubles.  and  it  would  merely  reveal  our  financial  weak- 

In   his   informal   talks  with   me   Li    Hung  ness  to  the  whole  world.     In  speaking  to  the 

Chang  reiterated  that,  as  Russia's  friend,  he  Minister    1    expatiated    on    the    incalculable 

advised  us  not  to  go  south  of  the  line  along  harm  which  the  growing  militarism  was  doing 

which  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  was  to  run.  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  on  the  boon 

Any  movement   southward  on  our  part,   he  which  would   be  conferred  on   humanity   by 

assured  me,  might  result  in  vast  and   unex-  limiting  the  armaments.     These  rather  trite 

pected  perturbations  which  would   be  disas-  ideas  were  new  to  the  unsophisticated  Minister 
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and  apparently  produced  on  him  a  profound  quent  increase  of  our  Pacific  fleet,  the  Naval 

impression.  Department  began  to  look  for  a  harbor  to  be 

Several    days    later    the    Foreign    Minister  used  by  our  warships,  for,  in  view  of  strained 

called  a  conference  to  consider  the  question  of  relations  with  Japan,  it  was  no  longer  safe  to 

appealing  to  the  Powers  for  partial  disarma-  rely  upon  the  Japanese  ports.     In  1895,  the 

ment  and  a  limitation  of  military  expenditures.  Chinese  Government  agreed  to  open  to  us  the 

Muraviov    informed    us    that    His    Majesty  port  of  Kiao-Chau,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 

favored  the  plan,  and  read  a  draft  of  the  ap-  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  privilege,  for  we 

peal.     Naturally  enough,  Kuropatkin  opposed  found  the  harbor  inconvenient, 
the  project.     On  the  contrary,  1  approved  the 

plan   as  I  would  any  scheme  tending  to  settle  "^""^^'^  aggression  in  china 

international  conflicts  by  peaceful  means.     At  I    HE  question  of  a  harbor  for  our  warships 

any  rate,  I  pointed  out,  it  was  much  less  im-  1    remained  open  till  late  in  1897,  when  Ger- 

practicable  and  odd  than  the  plan  for  an  agree-  many  landed  an  armed  force  at  Kiao-Chau,  on 

ment  with  Austria,  previously  suggested  by  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  Kwan-tung  penin- 

the  War  Minister.  sula.    The  news  came  to  me  as  a  complete 

The  appeal  was  issued  in  August,  1898,  and  surprise.     The    Foreign    Minister,    however, 

the  following  year  a  peace  conference   took  was  not  altogether  surprised  by  Germany's 

place  at  The  Hague.     I  had  an  occasion  to  step.    Several    days    afterward    the    German 

discuss    the    matter    with    His    Majesty.     I  diplomats  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 

congratulated    him    upon    having    taken    the  Germany's   vessels   had   entered  the  port   in 

initiative  in  the  great  and  noble  task  of  bringing  order  to  punish  the  Chinese  for  the  assassina- 

about  universal  peace,  but  1  pointed  out  that  tion    of    German    missionaries,    which    had 

the  conference  was  not   likely  to  have  any  taken    place    some   time   previously.     It   ap- 

practical   results.     The  sacred   truths  of  the  peared  odd,   however,   that  this  punishment 

Christian  faith  were  enunciated  by  the  Son  of  should  have  necessitated  the  occupation  of  the 

God  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  entire    port    by   a   considerable   armed   force 

most  of  the  people  are  still  indifferent  to  these  landed  by  a  strong  naval  squadron, 

precepts.     Likewise  many  centuries  will  pass  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  landing,  the 

before  the  idea  of  peaceful  settlement  of  inter-  Chinese  Government  asked  for  a  detachment 

national  conflict  will  be  carried  into  practice,  of  Russian  warships  to  be  sent  to  Kiao-Chau 

Five  years  later  we  ourselves  showed  that  our  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  actions  of  the 

talk  about  disarmament  and  peace  was  but  Germans.     At  first  our  Charge  d'Affaires  at 

empty  verbiage.  Peking  was  notified  from  St.  Petersburg  that 

During  the  coronation  solemnities  in  Moscow  the   warships    had    been    despatched    to    the 

we  signed  another  agreement  bearing  on  our  Chinese  port  in  question,  but  the  following  day 

Far    Eastern    policy.     I    have    in    mind    the  that   order  was   cancelled.     In   informing   Li 

treaty   with   Japan    regarding    Korea,    which  Hung  Chang  about  these  developments,  our 

sanctioned    Russia's    dominating    position    in  Charge    d'Affaires    stated    that    negotiations 

Korea  and  determined  Japan's  sphere  of  in-  were,  no  doubt,  going  on  between  St.  Peters- 

fluence  in  that  country.     This  treaty  granted  burg  and   Berlin,  which  would  result  in  the 

us  the  right  to  keep  military  instructors   and  speedy  settlement  of  the  misunderstanding  at 

several  hundred  of  our  soldiers  in  Korea.     The  Kiao-Chau. 

agreement  also  gave  us  a  preponderating  in-  The    Foreign    Minister,    Count    Muraviov, 

fluence  upon  Korea's  state  finances.     We  had  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  this 

the  right  to  appoint  the  financial  counsellor  to  situation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  base  for 

the    Korean    Emperor,    i.    e.,    practically   the  our  navy.     It  would  be  easy,  he  believed,  to 

Korean  Minister  of  Finances.     As  for  Japan,  justify    our    occupation    of    some    point    on 

the  treaty  guaranteed  her  certain  commercial  Chinese  territory  by  our  need  of  a  strong  base 

and  industrial  rights  and  privileges  in  Korea,  for  our  navy,  should  events  develop  in  a  direc- 

Thus  the  treaty  demarcated  the  spheres  of  tion  unfavorable  to  China, 

influence   of   the   two   states   in   independent  Early  in  November,  several  ministers,  in- 

Korea  (the  Sino-Japanese  treaty  provided  for  eluding  myself,  received  a  memorandum  drawn 

the  independence  of  that  country.)  up  by  Count  Muraviov.     It  pointed  out  that 

After  the  Sino-Japanese  war  and  the  subse-  the  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau  by  the  Germans 
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offered  a  favorable  occasion  for  us  to  seize  one  somewhat  put  out,  "  I  have  decided  to  occupy 

of  the  Chinese  ports,  notably  Port  Arthur  or  Port    Arthur    and    Ta-lieng-wan.     Our    ships 

the  adjacent  Ta-lieng-wan.      After  a  while  we  with  troops  are  already  on  their  way  there, 

received  an  invitation  to  a  conference  called  Here  is  why  I  have  taken  this  step.     After  the 

for  the  specific  purpose  of  taking  up  Count  conference  the  Foreign  Minister  reported  to  me 

Muraviov's  suggestion.     The  conference  was  that,    according   to    his    information,    British 

presided  over  by  His  Majesty  himself  and  was  warships  were  cruising  off  the  ports  in  question 

attended,  besides  the  author  of  the  memoran-  and   that   if  we  did   not   occupy    them,    the 

dum    and    myself,    by    the    War    Minister,  English  would  do  so."     Muraviov's  informa- 

Vannovski,   and  the   Director  of  the  Naval  tion  was,  of  course,  false,  as  I  later  found  out 

Ministry,  Tyrtov.  from  the  British  Ambassador. 

Count     Muraviov    declared    that     Russia  The  news  greatly  upset  me.    On  leaving  the 

needed  a  Pacific  port  in  the  Far  East  and  that  Emperor's  study,   1   met  Grand   Duke  Alex- 

the  moment' was  opportune  for  the  occupation,  ander  Mikhailovich.     He   was  au  courant  of 

or,  more  correctly,  the  seizure  of  Port  Arthur  or  the  developrnents  in  the   Far  East.     ''Your 

Ta-lieng-wan.     He    pointed    out    that    these  Highness,"  I  said,  "remember  this  day:    this 

ports  had  an  enormous  strategical  importance,  fatal  step  will  have  disastrous  results." 
I  indignantly  protested  against  this  measure. 

I            -jju                ^u    4.           u    A   A      \        A  RUSSIAN    OCCUPATION    OF    PORT    ARTHUR 

I  reminded  my  hearers  that  we  had  declared 

the  principle  of  China's  territorial  integrity  and  F^  I RECTLY  from  His  Majesty  I  went  to  see 
that  on  the  strength  of  that  principle  we  L/  Chirski,  counsellor  of  the  German  Em- 
forced  Japan  to  withdraw  from  the  Liao-tung  bassy  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  asked  him  to  tele- 
peninsula,  which  comprises  Port  Arthur  and  graph  to  the  German  Emperor  that,  in  the 
Ta-lieng-wan.  I  further  pointed  to  the  fact  interests  of  both  my  country  and  Germany,  I 
that  we  had  concluded  a  secret  defensive  alii-  counselled  and  urged  him  to  withdraw  from 
ance  with  China,  thus  obligating  ourselves  to  Kiao-Chau,  after  having  punished  those  guilty 
defend  her  from  Japan's  encroachments  upon  of  the  assassination  of  the  missionaries.  The 
her  territory.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  Kaiser's  answer  was  substantially  as  follows:  "  1 
declared,  the  seizure  of  a  Chinese  port  would  see  from  Witte's  words  that  some  very  impor- 
be  the  height  of  treachery  and  faithlessness,  tant  details  relating  to  the  matter  are  unknown 
Aside  from  these  considerations  of  an  ethical  to  him.  Therefore,  we  cannot  follow  his  advice." 
nature,  1  said,  the  proposed  measure  would  be  Later  I  found  out  what  were  the  "  important 
extremely  dangerous  even  from  the  standpoint  details"  the  German  Emperor  had  referred  to. 
of  our  self-interest.  I  called  the  attention  of  During  his  visit  to  Peterhof  in  the  summer  of 
the  conference  to  the  fact  that  we  were  engaged  1897,  he  had  practically  forced  from  Empe»ror 
in  building  a  railroad  on  Chinese  territory  and  Nicholas  a  tacit  agreement  to  Germany's 
that  our  step  would  arouse  the  country  against  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau. 
us,  thus  endangering  the  railroad  construction.  In  the  early  part  of  December,  1897,  a 
Besides,  the  occupied  ports,  1  said,  would  have  squadron  of  our  warships  occupied  Port 
to  be  connected  by  rail  with  the  trunk  line,  Arthur  and  Ta-lieng-wan.  This,  as  I  have 
which  circumstance  would  drag  us  into  com-  said,  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  Foreign 
plications  likely  to  have  disastrous  results.  Minister's  report  to  the  effect  that  if  we  failed 

Minister  of  War  Vannovski  staunchly  sup-  to  occupy  these  seaports,  they  would  be  oc- 

ported  Count  Muraviov.     The  Navy  Minister  cupied  by  the  English. 

declared  that  a  port  on  the  Korean  coast.  Foreseeing  all  the  disastrous  consequences 
nearer  to  the  open  ocean,  would  be  preferable  of  the  decision  which  His  Majesty  had  taken,  I 
to  either  Port  Arthur  or  Ta-lieng-wan.  My  did  not  give  in  and  continued  to  advocate 
arguments  did  not  have  any  effect  upon  withdrawal  from  Port  Arthur.  In  this  con- 
either  Vannovski  or  Muraviov,  but  the  Em-  nection  I  had  several  sharp  explanations  with 
peror  was  visibly  impressed  by  my  heated  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  As  a  result, 
denunciation  of  the  project  and  he  refused  to  my  relations  with  Count  Muraviov  became 
sanction  the  plan  of  occupation.       '  strained  and  remained  so  until  his  very  death. 

Several  days  afterward,  I  had  an  audience  All  my  efforts  were  in  vain.     It  was  natural  for 

with     His     Majesty.     "You     know,     Sergey  the  young  Emperor  to  follow  the  advice  of 

Yulyevich,"  said  the  Emperor  to  me,  evidently  his  Foreign  Minister  and   Minister  of  War, 


3o8  Count  Sergius  Witte 

which  was  in  agreement  with  his  own  thirst  for  out  to  me  that  he  had  impHcit  confidence  in  my 

miUtary  glory  and  conquests.  abilities   as    Minister   of    Finances   and    that 

Count    Muraviov    instructed    our    Charge  personally  he  valued  my  services  very  highly. 

d'Aflfaires  in  Peking   to   inform   the   Chinese  As  for  the  occupation  of  the  Chinese  ports,  he 

Government   that   we    had   no    intention   of  said  that  the  matter  had  already  been  settled 

seizing  Chinese  territory,  that  we  had  occupied  beyond  recall  and  that  the  future  would  show 

Port  Arthur  in  order  to  protect  China  from  the  whether  it  was  a'  right  or  wrong  step.     In  the 

Germans  and  that  we  would  leave  as  soon  as  meantime  the  Emperor  asked  my  assistance 

the  Germans  had  left.     At  first  the  Chinese  in  carrying  out  his  newly  inaugurated  policy  in 

were  reassured  and  offered  their  services  to  the  Far  East, 

supply  coal  for  our  warships.  The  Chinese  Government  was  reluctant  to 

In  the  meantime  parties  of  engineers  began  comply    with    our    demands.     The    Empress 

to  arrive  in  Manchuria.     By  March,  1898,  the  Regent,    together    with    the    young    Chinese 

preliminary  investigation  was  so  far  advanced  Emperor,  had  gone  to  her  summed  residence,  in 

that  it  was  possible  to  draft  construction  plans,  the  vicinity  of  Peking.     Under  the  influence 

The  Eastern  Chinese  Railroad  was  designed  of  English  and  Japanese  diplomats,  she  ob- 

exclusively  for  cultural  and  peaceful  purposes,  stinately    refused   to   make   any   concessions, 

but  jingoist  adventurers  turned  it  into  a  means  Seeing  that  under  the  circumstances,  should 

of  political  aggression  involving  the  violation  we  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  with  China, 

of    treaties,    the    breaking    of    freely    given  bloodshed  was  likely  to  take  place,  I  wired  to 

promises,  and  the  disregard  of  the  elementary  the  agent  of  my  ministry  in  Peking  to  see  Li 

interests  of  other  nationalities.  Hung  Chang  and  Chang   Ing  Huan,  another 

high  official,  and  to  advise  them  in  my  name  to 
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come  to  terms  with  us.     I  mstructed  the  agent 

ON  THE  I  St  of  January,  1898,  General  to  offer  these  two  statesmen  valuable  presents 
Alexey  Nikolayevich  Kuropatkin  wasap-  amounting  to  500,000  and  250,000  rubles 
pointed  Director  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  sup-  respectively.  This  was  the  first  time  I  resorted 
planting  Vannovski.  I  hoped  that  the  new  War  to  bribery  in  my  negotiations  with  Chinamen. 
Minister  would  adopt  my  policy  and  that  we  Largely  under  the  influence  of  the  fact  that  a 
would  withdraw  from  Port  Arthur.  My  hope  number  of  our  warships,  cleared  for  action,  lay 
was  vain.  At  a  conference  under  the  presi-  off  Port  Arthur,  the  two  statesmen  went  to  the 
dency  of  Grand  Duke  Alexey  Alexandrovich,  Empress  intent  on  persuading  her  to  yield, 
called  in  order  to  determine  the  demand  made  Finally,  the  Empress  consented  to  sign  the 
upon  China,  the  General  showed  himself  agreement.  This  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
entirely  opposed  to  my  views.  The  demands  to  His  Majesty.  The  agreement  was  signed  on 
upon  China,  he  said,  were  to  include  not  alone  March  15,  1898,  by  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Chang 
the  cession  of  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-Iieng-wan,  Ing  Huan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  Charge 
but  also  that  part  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  d'Affaires,  on  the  other.  The  act  was  a 
which  is  known  as  the  Kwan-tung  Province,  violation  of  our  traditional  relations  with  the 
This  he  considered  to  be  a  strategic  necessity.  Chinese  Empire.  In  speaking  to  the  German 
The  conference  drafted  a  set  of  demands  in  Ambassador,  Count  Radolin,  about  our  occupa- 
this '  aggressive  spirit.  It  provided  for  the  tion  of  Port  Arthur,  I  remember,  I  character- 
lease  of  the  Kwan-tung  Peninsula  to  Russia  for  ized  our  policy  as  "child's  play  which  will  end 
thirty-six  years,  without  any  compensation  to  disastrously."  It  was  a  fatal  step,  which 
China,  and  also  the  construction  of  a  branch  eventually  brought  about  the  unhappy  Jap- 
railroad  linking  them  with  the  Trans-Siberian,  anese  War  and  the  subsequent  revolution.  On 
Shortly  afterward  I  asked  His  Majesty  to  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  Empire  is  tottering 
set  me  free  from  my  ministerial  office,  in  view  and,  out  of  the  civil  war  now  raging,  a  republic 
of  my  disagreement  with  the  Far-Eastern  is  bound  to  arise.  The  fall  of  the  Chinese 
policy  of  the  Government.  His  Majesty  re-  Empire  will  produce  an  upheaval  in  the  Far 
fused  to  comply  with  my  request.    He  pointed  East  and  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 


NEEDED:     TWO     HUNDRED    THOUSAND 
TRAINED  TEACHERS  A  YEAR 

Commissioner    Claxton    and    Other    Educational 
Authorities  Tell  Just  Why  Teachers  Are  Hard  to  Get 

By  LOUIS  GRAVES 


A  FTER  the  United  States  Commis- 
yV        sioner  of  Education,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

/  %       had  made  for  me  a  brief  diagnosis 

/  %  of  the  country's  school  needs  in 
^  ^  general,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
interview,  I  asked  him  for  views  in  more  detail 
upon  the  subject  of  teachers — their  numbers, 
their  pay,  their  training. 

"To  fill  both  the  actual  vacancies  and  the 
positions  held  by  men  and  women  with  in- 
sufficient preparation,"  he  said,  "we  ought 
to  have  200,000  teachers  turned  out  from  the 
normal  and  training  schools  every  year  for  the 
next  decade.  No  less  an  output  could  provide 
for  the  annual  'turnover'  of  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  meet  the  demands  of  an  increas- 
ing population,  and  replace  the  incumbents 
whose  qualifications  are  below  the  maximum 
standard.  When  once  we  had  a  regularly 
trained  force  and  could  count  upon  holding 
it — I  am  presupposing  decent  salaries — then 
we  should  need  an  annual  increment  of  only 
fifty  thousand  for  many  years  to  come. 

"Compared  with  the  inducements  offered 
by  other  occupations,  those  of  teaching  have 
become  constantly  weaker.  In  recent  years 
the  call  for  talent  from  the  various  forms  of 
commerce  and  industry  has  been  so  strong 
that  alert,  forceful  young  men  have  not  stopped 
for  two  or  three  years  of  school  work  on  the 
way,  but  have  gone  direct  to  office  and  shop. 
The  proportion  of  male  teachers  to  the  total 
number  decreased  from  43  per  cent,  in  1880 
to  16  per  cent,  in  191 8. 

"The  defection  of  capable  young  women 
from  teaching  has  been  in  some  respects  similar. 
The  two  or  three  decades  just  past  have  seen  a 
new  world  opened  up  to  women.  They  are 
entering  law  and  medicine  and  journalism; 
they  do  a  large  proportion  of  the  country's 
clerical  and  stenographic  work;  they  become 
secretaries  and  assistants  to  men  of  great 
affairs;  they  hold  important  managerial  and 


administrative  positions.  So,  instead  of  having 
a  first  call  upon  them — it  was  a  practical 
monoply  in  most  of  the  states — teaching  now 
has  to  compete  with  other  occupations;  and 
it  competes  at  a  great  disadvantage  because 
of  the  little  it  has  to  offer. 

"The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  schools 
have  had  to  fall  back  upon  young  women  of 
much  lower  average  ability.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  not  conscientious  and  faithful, 
but  simply  that  they  are,  on  the  average,  not 
so  well  qualified.  They  have  less  education 
and  a  less  serious  purpose.  Many  of  them 
take  up  teaching  as  a  temporary  expedient 
while  awaiting  marriage.  Of  the  teachers  now 
in  the  country  schools  the  average  length  of 
service  is  not  over  four  years,  and  for  the  city 
teachers  less  than  ten  years.  In  one  state  that 
1  have  in  mind  the  average  age  of  all  country 
teachers  is  twenty-two  which  means  of  course 
that  a  great  number  are  younger  than  that. 
1  think  the  average  age  of  all  the  country 
teachers  in  the  United  States  is  not  over 
twenty-four  years.  That  gives  some  idea 
of  what  a  large  proportion  of  our  school- 
children are  under  poorly  qualified  instructors." 

When  Dr.  Claxton  and  other  educators  de- 
plore the  low  level  of  training,  they  are  not 
talking,  of  course,  of  the  permanent  element  of 
the  teaching  force,  men  and  women  whose 
work  is  marked  by  competence  as  well  as  de- 
votion. The  teachers  they  have  in  mind  are 
the  "floating"  personnel,  made  up  mostly  of 
young  women  who,  without  any  sort  of  prepar- 
ation, come  into  the  schools  to  spend  a  year  or 
two. 

The  reasonable  minimum  standard  of  prep- 
aration generally  agreed  upon  is  two  years 
of  training  after  graduation  from  high  school. 
In  some  states  a  fourth  of  all  the  teachers 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  elementary  school. 
iMore  than  one  half,  in  the  country  at  large, 
have  only  a  high  school  graduation  to   their 
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credit.     Less  than   lo  per  cent,  of  the  rural     its  absolute  purchasing  power,  and  that  is  its 


teachers  have  had  the  equivalent   of   a  two 
years'  normal  course. 

A  bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion says:  "More  than  one  half  of  the  public 
school  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  im- 


power  to  put  the  teacher  on  an  equal  social 
footing  with  other  people.  The  standard  of 
living  as  well  as  the  cost  of  living  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  was  not  great  hardship  to  own 
only  one  silk  dress  in  a  lifetime  when  the  same 


mature;  they  are  short-lived  in  the  work  of  was  true  of  other  people.  If  wearing  patched 
teaching;  their  general  education  is  inade-  clothing  was  the  custom,  a  wage  that  made 
quate;  their  professional  equipment  is  deplor-  patching  necessary  was  no  cause  for  com- 
ably  meagre."  The  same  bulletin  proceeds  plaint.  When  oranges  appeared  only  on  the 
to  give  the  following  facts  about  public  school     tables  of  the  wealthy  one  could  make  no  case 

for  an  increase  in  the  teacher's  salary  on  the 
ground  that  she  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
them.  But  if  people  generally  wear  silk  dresses, 
despise  patching,  and  eat  oranges,  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  do  so  as  well.'  The  standard 
of  living  of  the  community  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  actual  cost  of  living  in  determining  the 
adequacy  of  any  wage/' 

An  inquiry  into  the  pay  and 
training  of  teachers  that  is 
nearer  up-to-date  than  any 
other  of  the  kind  is  the  one 
just  completed  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Cooperation 
with  the  Public  Schools  under 
the  chairmanship  of  George 
D.  Strayer  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University. 
Data  was  gathered  for  the 
committee  by  the  American 
City  Bureau  from  359  cities 


teachers: 

100,000  are  17,  18,  and  19  years  old. 
1 50,000  are  not  more  than  2 1  years  old. 
300,000  are  not  more  than  25  years  old. 
1 50,000  serve  in  the  schools  only  two  years  or  less. 
30,000  have  had  no  education  beyond  the  eighth 

grade  of  the  elementary  school. 
100,000  have  had  less  than  two  years'  education 

beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
200,000  have  had  less  than  four 

years'  education  beyond 

the  eighth  grade. 
300,000  have  had  no  more  than 

four    years'    education 

beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

Of  the  twenty  million  boys  and 
girls  in  the  public 
schools,  1,000,000  are 
being  taught  by  teachers 
whose  education  has 
been  limited  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  ana 
10,000,000  by  teachers 


The  rural  school  teacher  in  Tennessee  receives  71 

cents  a  day;  the  same  state  spends  75  cents  a  day 

for  food  alone  for  its  convicts 


who  have  had  no  special  preparation  and      of  more  than  8,000  population,  and  the  report 


whose  general  education  is  inadequate 

On  his  "Trends  of  School  Costs"  W.  Ran- 
dolph Burgess  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion has  collected  data  on  wages  extending 
back  eighty  years.  "Teachers'  salaries  have 
consistently  been  lower  than  wages  of  ar- 
tisans," he  says,  "but  have  been  steadily  gain- 
ing, so  that  in  191 5  teachers  were  receiving 
75  per  cent,  as  much  as  such  workers  as  black- 


throws  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  difference  in 
quality  between  urban  and  rural  teaching.  In 
the  359  cities  the  average  training  of  elementary 
school  teachers  is  shown  to  be  6J  years  beyond 
the  elementary  course,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  conditions  in  rural  districts. 

Yet  it  is  only  in  comparison  with  the  coun- 
try, not  in  their  approach  to  a  proper  standard 
of  training,  that  the  cities  make  a  good  record. 


smiths,   carpenters,  machinists,   painters,  and  Even  here  there  are  about  1 7,000  teachers  out 

printers.     The  figure  dropped  to  56  per  cent,  of  64,000  in  the  cities  covered,  with  less  than 

in  1919.     The  salaries  of  country  teachers  are  5  years'  training  above  the  eighth  grade  of  the 

to-day  similar  in  amount  and  in  general  move-  elementary  school. 

ment  to  the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers.  Since  Last  October  the  National   Education  As- 

191 5  the  pay  of  artisans  and  laborers  has  in-  sociation   sent    letters   to   every  county  and 

creased  twice  as  much  as  that  of  teachers.  district  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  United 

Elsewhere  in  .the  same  volume  iMr.Burgess  States,  to  ascertain  (i)  the  shortage  of  teachers 

says,  after  comparing  salary  increases  v/ith  the  at   the  opening  of  school  in  September  and 

increase  in  the  cost  of  necessities:  (2)   the  number  of  teachers  below  standard 

"  But  there  is  another  consideration  affecting  whom  it  had  been  necessary  to  accept  in  order 

the  changing  value  of  the  teacher's  pay  besides  to  keep  as  many  schools  as  possible  open.  From 
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the  replies  already  received,  it  is  estimated  that  schools,  at  $800.    Not  long  ago,  on  a  trip  West, 

the  positions  vacant  or  filled  by  unqualified  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  Pullman  porter 

teachers  is  93,000.    The  Association,  upon  the  about  his  annual  earnings.     He  told  me  that 

basis  of  the  response  to  its  questionaire,  has  with  his  fees  he  got  $1550,  besides  what  he 

issued  this  statement:  picked  up  in  the  hundred  days  or  so,  two  days' 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  educational  problem  each  week,  when  he  was  off  duty.     Messenger 

before  the  American  people  is  the  securing  of  com-  boys  here  in  Washington  got  $900  a  year  and 


petent,  well  trained  teachers  for 
every  teaching  position  in  the 
country,  rural  as  well  as  in  city 
schools.  At  least  two  years  of 
professional  training  beyond  a 
four-year  high  school  course  is 
the  generally  accepted  minimum 
standard  for  teachers.  The  re- 
plies of  county  and  district  super- 
intendents to  the  question  "What 
per  cent,  of  your  teachers  have 
had  two  years  or  more  of  training 
beyond  high  schools?"  show  that 
in  only  a  few  states  have  one  half 
of  the  teachers  had  that  amount 
of  training,  and  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  states 
less  than  one  half  have  had  that  much.  Some  super- 
intendents report  as  few  as  10  per  cent,  of  their 
teachers  have  attained  that  standard. 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Claxton  it  chanced 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  a  series  of  con- 
ferences in  Tennessee. 


In  1915  teachers'  salaries  averaged  75 
per  cent,  of  the  pay  of  carpenters,  but — 


extras.    Stenographers  in  the 
cities  receive  $1400. 

"  The  list  could  be  extended 
to  include  dozens  of  occupa- 
tions requiring  but  a  fraction 
of  the  education  and  training 
required  for  teaching,  in  which 
the  salaries  or  wages  far  ex- 
ceed the  $800  I  have  men- 
tioned. Can  any  one  be  sur- 
prised that  thousands  of 
schools  are  closed  this  year 
for  want  of  teachers? 
"People  sometimes  ask  me  what  should 
be  considered  adequate  pay  for  well  qualified 
teachers.  The  answer  is:  Such  pay  as  is 
necessary  to  get  and  keep  them.  How  much 
this  is  in  dollars  and  cents  will  necessarily 
vary  with  the  locality,  but  we  can  arrive  at 
an  approximate  average  for  the  country  at 


"  The  average  annual  pay  of  the  elementary  large, 

school  teachers  in  that  state,"  he  said,  "is  $370.  "  For  the  adult  workers  in  the  United  States 

For  the  rural  districts  alone  it  is  ^257.    Ten-  the  average  wealth  production  can  be  put  at 

nessee  spends  75  cents  a  day  on  feeding  the  $1250.     For  persons  of  the  ability,  industry 

prisoners  in  the  jails.     If  all  the  rural  teachers  and   preparation   required   of   teachers,   it-  is 


were  suddenly  to  be  put  in 
jail  they  would  receive  for 
their  food  alone  more  than 
they  now  receive  to  cover 
their  entire  living  expenses. 
"  I  use  this  particular  state 
as  an  illustration  because  con- 
ditions there  happen  to  be 
fresh  in  my  mind.  The  records 
of  our  office  are  crowded  with 
similar  facts  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  point 
of  pay  teachers  are  not  merely 
below  skilled  labor;  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  are  below 


— in  1 9 19  teachers  received  only  56  per 
cent,  of  the  average  pay  of  carpenters 


surely  not  less  than  $2,000, 
probably  nearer  $4,000. 
Since,  however,  by  its  very 
nature  the  teachers'  calling 
is  one  of  which  financial  re- 
ward must  be  sacrificed  in 
part,  and  since  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  will  prob- 
ably rise,  $2,000  is  a  fair  figure 
to  agree  upon  as  the  average 
salary  for  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary 
schools.  That  is  three  times 
as  much  as  the  average  for 
1917-1918  and  two  and  a  half 


unskilled  labor.     Literally  they  are  often  not  times  as  much  as  that  for  the  year  19 19-1920. 

paid  enough  to  provide  themselves  with  what  "One  of  the  serious  faults  of  the  present 

the  average  American  calls  the  necessities  of  life,  system  of  paying  teachers  is  that  there  is  so 

"With  the  increases  that  have  been  made  little  difference  in  salary  between  the  trained 

since    our    last    biennial    collection    of    data  and  the  untrained,  the  experienced  and  the 

in    19 1 8,    I    estimate  the  present  average  of  inexperienced.     Low   as    salaries   are   on   the 

teachers'  salaries,  in  elementary  and  secondary  average,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  sometimes 
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Louis  Graves 


The  average  salary  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  is  $800; 
Pullman  porters  usually  acquire  more 
than  Ji,500  in  a  year;  messenger  boys 
often  get  $900,  and — 


teachers,  when  they  are  beginners,  receive 
more  than  they  should — that  is,  relatively 
to  what  those  with  learning  and  experience 
receive.  I  would  have  the  teacher  who 
measures  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  pre- 
paration get  ^1,200  for  the  first  year,  whether 
in  elementary  or  high  school.  They  would 
work  steadily  upward  inthe  salary  scale  as  their 
experience  increased." 

''With  $2,000  as  the  average,  and  with  the 
first  year  figure  fixed  at  $1,200,"  said  Dr. 
Claxton,  "Salaries  of  from  $2,500  to  $4,000 
would  be  possible  for  the  men  and  women 
long  in  the  service.  .  Even  higher  salaries  could 
be  paid  to  teachers  who  had  shown  unusual 
ability.  As  it  is  now,  in  all  other  professions 
but  teaching  the  knowledge  and  skill  gained 
by  experience  have  a  high  money  value.  One 
year  ago  only  three  out  of  i  ,000  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  received  over  $1,000  a 
year. 

"The  pay  question  once  settled,  then  comes 
the  necessity  of  a  great  expansion  of  teacher 
training  facilities.     If  all  the  men  and  women 
who  had  ever  been  graduated  from  the  normal 
colleges  of  the  United  States  were  still  living 
and  active,  their  number  would  fall  short  by 
110,000  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.     The   'teaching  load'   upon 
the  faculties  of  normal  col- 
leges  is   particularly   heavy, 
and  their  salaries  are  lower 
than  those  paid  in  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  same  rank. 
Even  if  salaries  were  not  ad- 
vanced, four  times  the  present 
expenditures    would    be    re- 
quired in  order  to  increase 
the  annual  output  of  gradu- 
ates to  50,000.     At  the  very 
least,  $80,000,000  a  year  for 
several  years  to  come  ought 
to  be  spent  in  strengthening  ^rfhelfeno^raTher^' 


the  present  normal  colleges  and  building  new 
ones." 

A  report  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion says: 

It  is  clear  that  society  is  unwilling  to  invest  in 
each  year  of  the  education  that  it  provides  for  pro- 
spective teachers  as  much  money  as  it  invests  in 
each  year  of  the  education  that  it  provides  for  pro- 
spective lawyers,  physicians,  engineers,  agricultur- 
ists, and  business  men.  In  the  education  of  each 
of  the  few  public  school  teachers  for  which  it  pro- 
vides even  a  semblance  of  professional  preparation, 
the  public  invests  on  the  average  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  money  it  invests  in  each  of  the  candidate  for 
other  professions  who  are  prepared  in  its  higher 
institutions. 

Dr.  Claxton  said,  in  concluding  our  inter- 
view: 

"  It  is  apparent  from  the  investigations  made 
by  the  Government  and  unofficial  bodies, 
that  the  pay  of  teachers  and  the  training  of 
teachers  are  inseparable  parts  of  the  same 
problem.  One  is  absolutely  dependent  upon' 
the  other.  But  the  determining  factor  at 
present  is  pay.  With  regard  to  that  the  busy 
citizen  will  find  the  most  convincing  argument 
for  prompt  reform  in  the  damage  that  has 
already  been  wrought.  Pleas  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  teachers'  sala- 
ries with  others',  and  upon  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
may  fail  to  hold  the  popular 
attention;  but  the  public  can- 
not ignore  this  eloquent  fact: 
that  18,000  of  our  schools 
had  to  be  closed  last  year 
for  lack  of  teachers,  that  be- 
tween 40,000  and  50,000  more 
were  kept  open  only  by  the 
granting  of  temporary  licenses 
to  candidates  who  failed  on 

ustiv  envy  the  lot  ^»,^»-,^:^«^:^^  " 

who  is  paid  ?i. 400  examination. 
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Brown  Bros. 


MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN 


The  German  editor  and  publicist  who  for  \  ears  has  been  the  outstanding  figure  in  opposition  to  German 

imperial  intrigue  and  militarism,  and  whose  paper,  Die  Zukunft,  was  several  times  suppressed  during  the 

war  for  its  fearless  editorials.     In  this  number  of  The  World's  Work,  there  appears  the  first  of  two  articles 

by  Herr  Harden  in  which  he  presents  the  German  viewpoint  as  it  has  developed  since  the  war 

[See  page  343) 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 

THERE  is  little  question  as  to  what  work  as  soon  as  it  can  make  the  physical  trip 
is  the  most  important  matter  be-  to  Washington.  Ordinarily  the  present  system 
fore  the  American  people  to-day.  is  not  more  than  embarrassing;  in  the  present 
The  present  industrial  depression  case  it  almost  becomes  a  tragedy,  for  busi- 
emphasizes  again  the  immediate  ness  depression  in  this  country  and  a  starving 
necessity  of  settling  our  international  posi-  people  on  the  other  side  are  explained,  in  part 
tion.  Unfortunately  our  antiquated  gov-  at  least,  by  the  uncertainty  which  clouds  the 
ernmental  system  has  prevented  an  earlier  future.  This  is  the  second  time  in  fifty  years 
disposition  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  It  seems  that  this  method  has  had  its  deplorable  effect. 
little  less  than  a  crime  that,  after  the  decisive  Had  Lincoln,  in  i860,  immediately  stepped  into 
election  of  last  November,  the  country  should  the  White  House,  the  country  would  have  been 
have  to  wait  nearly  five  months  before  the  spared  the  fatal  hesitations  of  Buchanan,  and 
installation  of  the  new  Administration.  Never  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Civil  War  itself 
before  has  this  fault  in  the  American  govern-  might  have  been  avoided. 
mental  system  appeared  so  manifest.  An  Mr.  Harding  has  been  putting  this  waiting 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  been  pre-  period  to  good  use.  His  bearing  since  the 
sented  at  the  present  session,  which,  if  adopted,  election  has  inspired  confidence  in  his  sincerity 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  new  Administra-  and  conscientious  purpose.  The  new  Presi- 
tion  and  a  new  Congress  to  take  office  almost  dent  clearly  realizes  the  heavy  responsibilities 
as  soon  as  elected.  Everything  can  be  said  which  are  soon  to  become  his  daily  existence, 
for  such  a  change;  very  little  can  be  said  It  is  apparent  that,  as  soon  as  Congress  as- 
against  it.  The  present  system  means  that  sembles,  he  will  have  a  definite  programme 
we  waste  five  or  six  months  of  valuable  time,  for  the  settlement  of  our  foreign  relations; 
A  hundred  years  ago  there  was,  perhaps,  some  it  is  also  apparent  that  this  settlement,  while 
excuse  for  this  delay;  traveling  in  those  days  perhaps  it  will  not  please  the  extremists  in 
was  a  slow  matter,  especially  during  the  in-  the  two  parties,  will  preserve  the  dignity  and 
clement  days  of  winter;  it  was,  therefore,  not  honor  of  this  country  and  open  up  hope  in 
surprising  that  the  inauguration  should  be  the  distracted  lands  of  Europe.  The  names 
postponed  until  early  spring.  But  modern  suggested  for  Mr.  Harding's  Cabinet  are  re- 
transportation  makes  travel  in  winter  time  assuring  and  indicate  that  the  President-elect 
comfortable  and  speedy,  even  from  the  remote  has  good  material  from  which  to  choose.  The 
parts  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  outlook  for  a  successful  Administration  is,  in- 
why  the  new  Administration  should  not  get  to  deed,  excellent. 


DR.  WILLIAM  HENRY  NICHOLS 

Who,  in  the  formation  of  the  AUied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation — an  amalgamation  of  five  companies 
with  assets  of  about  ^300,000,000 — has  created  the  largest  chemical  manufacturing  concern  in  the  world 

(See  page  348] 


ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN 

Whose  theory  that  American  schools  fail  to  develop  the  self  directing  state  of  mind  in  students  has  resulted 
in  a  new  type  of  educational  institution.  Under  his  presidency  Antioch  College  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  hopes  to  teach  the  under-graduate  to  direct  his  own  activities  in  order  that  he  will  tend  to  become 

a  proprietor  rather  than  an  employee 

(See  page  405 1 


FREDERICK  A.  WALLIS 

Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York,  where  74,665  immigrants  landed  in  the  month 
of  October,  1920.     Steamship  companies  report  that,  were  there  ships  enough,  ten  million  immigrants  would 

land  in  the  United  States  in  the  next  year         [See  "The  March  of  Events") 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


ROLAND  S.  MORRIS 


American  Ambassador  to  Japan,  who  was  called  from  Tokio  to  Washington  to  take  an  important  part  in  the 

series  of  conferences  with  Baron  Shidehara,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  looking  to  the 

fmal  settlement  of  the  diificulties  that  have  arisen  between  the  two  countries 


GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

The  English  writer  and  dramatist  who  recently  arrived  in  America  for  a  lecture  tour.     The  titles  of  some 
of  his  lectures— "The  Ignorance  of  the  Educated"  and  "Shall  We  Abolish  the  Inevitable?",  for  example- 
are  excellent  samples  of  the  paradox  for  which  Mr.  Chesterton  is  well  known 
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America  Now  Has  Her  Own  Troubles 

THAT  shifting  of  interest  from  foreign  to 
domestic  affairs  which  it  was  generally 
predicted  would  inevitably  follow  the 
Armistice,  has  finally  taken  place  with  a 
vengeance.  Apparently  the  one  part  of  the 
world  in  which  the  American  populace  is  least 
concerned  at  present  is  Europe.  Instead  of 
concentrating  all  their  attention  upon  the  woes 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  peoples,  they  are  now 
forced  to  give  some  attention  to  their  own. 
Compared  with  the  sufferings  of  Central 
Europe,  America's  misfortunes  are  certainly 
trifling.  We  are  not  worrying  about  starvation 
and  the  collapse  of  the  whole  economic  and 
financial  structure;  the  chief  danger  that  faces 
most  Americans  is  the  loss  of  anticipated  prof- 
its. Yet  the  selfishness  which  leads  them  to 
think  so  much  of  their  present  troubles  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  world.  A  sound  America  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  maintenance  of  financial 
and  industrial  equilibrium  throughout  civiliza- 
tion. Practically  every  other  great  nation, 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Great  Britain,  is  bankrupt;  if  inability  to 
pay  interest  on  the  national  debt  means  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  then  Great  Britain  must  be 
included  in  that  class,  for  the  interest  on  British 
bonds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  not  being  paid.  If  the  United 
States  should  join  this  unfortunate  procession 
such  a  calamity  would  mean  universal  chaos. 
The  setting  of  our  house  in  order  is  the  first 
duty  which  we  owe  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
mankind. 

The  depression  which  first  appeared  in 
American  agriculture  has  now  extended  to 
American  industry.  Not  only  are  times  hard 
on  the  wheat  farms,  the  cattle  ranges  of  the 
West,  and  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South, 
but  also  in  the  mill  towns  of  New  England,  the 
automobile  factories  of  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  almost  every  indust- 
rial district.  Between  these  two  sets  of  facts, 
there  is,  of  course,  an  immediate  connection. 
A  thousand  diagnosticians  are  now  at  work 
explaining  the  present  situation,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  particular  mystery  about  what 
has  happened.  The  purchasing  power  of  this 
country  is  still  very  largely  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  our  agriculture.  The  fact  that  the 
farmers,  owing  to  the  great  drop  in  the  prices 
of  their  products,  have  lost  purchasing  power 
this  fall  to  an  extent  ranging  from  6  billion 


to  8  billion  dollars — this  is  the  estimate 
made  by  the  National  City  Bank,  of  New 
York — would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion for  the  slump  which  has  taken  place 
in  retail  trade.  The  farmers  are  forced  in 
large  measure  to  forego  those  large  purchases 
of  clothing,  and  other  manufactured  luxuries 
and  necessities  in  .which  they  have  been  re- 
cently wont  to  mdulge  on  a  great  scale.  The 
retailers,  pursued  by  that  fear  of  perpetual 
scarcity  and  high  prices  which  possessed  every- 
body last  spring  and  summer,  made  huge  pur- 
chases in  anticipation  of  this  expected  demand. 
The  demand  not  having  materialized  they  have 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  these  great 
stocks  which  are  unsalable  at  existing  prices. 
They  have,  therefore,  been  unwilling  to  place 
large  orders  for  spring  delivery  with  the  manu- 
facturers, who  consequently  have  been  com- 
pelled in  many  cases  to  close  down  or  to  run  at  a 
reduced  capacity.  This  in  turn  has  thrown 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  work  and 
has  added  that  many  people  to  the  already  large 
number  who  have  greatly  diminished  pur- 
chasing power. 

There  are  many  fantastic  explanations 
abroad  for  this  closing  down  of  factories, 
the  most  prevalent  being  that  it  is  all  a 
conspiracy  to  maintain  existing  retail  prices, 
or  even  to  raise  them.  But  the  explanation  is 
much  more  simple.  Few  manufacturers  have 
large  enough  capital  to  manufacture  indefin- 
itely goods  for  which  there  is  not  a  ready  sale, 
and  banks  which,  after  all,  have  some  re- 
sponsibility to  their  depositors,  cannot  keep 
advancing  money  for  this  purpose.  Such 
depression  as  industry  has  experienced  is  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way  as  the  prevailing  de- 
pression on  the  farm  and  the  plantation — the 
difficulty  of  selling  the  things  produced.  One 
half  the  purchasers  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  moment  are  the  producers  of  farm 
products,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  lost 
the  power  to  purchase  in  itself  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  prevailing  conditions.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  depends  al- 
most exclusively  upon  the  cotton  crop.  Of  the 
cotton  raised  there,  five  eighths  is  exported. 
With  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  this 
crop  the  Southern  planters  purchase  manu- 
factured articles  from  the  North — men  and 
women's  clothes,  shoes,  hardware,  automobiles, 
pianos,  furniture,  and  a  thousand  other  articles. 
Our  other  great  agricultural  products  are  not 
so  largely  dependent  on  the  foreign  market  as 
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is  cotton,  but  that  is  still  a  tremendous  item  in 
their  prosperity,  especially  at  this  time. 

Wide-Spread  Need  for  American  Products 

YET  in  the  present  situation  there  seems 
to  be  something  artificial;  the  hard 
times  the  country  is  experiencing  at 
present  are  not  like  the  hard  times  through 
which  it  has  passed  before.  And  that  is  the 
encouraging  aspect  of  things.  The  usual 
causes  of  depression  are  overproduction,  wild- 
cat speculation,  bad  crops — the  causes,  that  is, 
are  fundamental.  Yet  the  basic  economic 
facts  at  the  present  time  are  the  kind  that 
should  make  for  prosperity.  There  has  been 
no  overproduction  in  the  sense  that  there  is  not 
a  real  need  for  the  things  produced.  Never 
before  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation 
has  there  been  so  much  work  to  be  done  in 
the  world.  After  our  Civil  War  the  word 
"reconstruction"  was  much  in  the  air,  but 
its  use  was  largely  figurative;  it  meant  not  so 
much  the  rebuilding  of  devastated  areas  as  the 
political  reorganization  of  the  seceded  states. 
At  present  the  word  "reconstruction"  is  used 
in  a  more  literal  sense.  It  means  the  rebuild- 
ing, by  human  hands,  of  vast  sections  which 
have  been  destroyed.  For  this  great  work 
the  raw  materials  and  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  this  country  are  almost  indispensable. 
Europe  is  constantly  appealing  to  us  for  them. 
The  demand  for  steel,  copper,  coal,  tools, 
locomotives,  cars,  and  articles  of  almost  every 
kind  has  never  been  so  great.  While  American 
farmers  are  burning  the  products  of  their  farms 
because  they  are  unsalable,  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  starving  in  Europe. 
The  necessity  at  home  is  also  great.  Over- 
building, with  rows  of  houses  and  apartments 
tenantless,  has  been  a  feature  of  practically 
every  previous  period  of  depression,  but  a 
feature  of  this  one  is  an  unprecedented  scarcity 
of  housing.  This  great  scarcity  means  that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  for  which  there 
exists  an  economic  demand;  this  comprises 
not  only  the  work  of  building,  but  of  manu- 
facturing the  almost  endless  variety  of  mater- 
ials required  in  building  operations.  Though 
the  slackening  of  industry  has  somewhat  eased 
the  pressure  on  the  railroads,  the  fact  that  all 
our  lines  are  inadequately  equipped  for  their 
normal  traffic  is  notorious.  This  means  the 
manufacturing  of  locomotives  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  of  cars  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 


of  steel  rails,  ties,  and  the  numerous  things  es- 
sential to  transportation.  Thus  for  manu- 
factured products,  for  agricultural  products, 
for  railroad  supplies  the  actual  demand  was 
never  so  great  as  now.  In  all  these  activities, 
the  fundamentals  of  national  prosperity,  the 
country  is  not  suffering  from  overproduction, 
but  from  underproduction.  There  is  demand 
enough  for  all  these  products,  here  and  in 
Europe,  to  maintain  the  highest  prosperity  the 
country  has  ever  known.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  survey  the  elements  that  underlie 
the  basis  of  national  success  and  to  maintain  a 
pessimistic  attitude.  The  things  that  really 
count  are  sound;  the  difficulties  are  apparently 
found  in  our  machinery  of  trade  and  finance. 

Europe  Has  No  Money,  But  it  Has 
Purchasing  Power 

OF  COURSE  there  is  no  mystery  in  the 
fact  that  European  countries,  des- 
perately needing  all  our  products,  are 
not  purchasing  them;  they  simply  have  no 
money.  Yet  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  Europe  has  no  real  purchasing 
power.  It  has  no  gold,  or  securities  or  even 
materials,  but  it  has  the  one  thing  with  which, 
after  all,  the  settlement  of  trade  balances  must 
ultimately  be  made — the  power  to  work  and  to 
produce.  Great  as  has  been  the  destruction 
of  men,  there  are  still  many  millions  who  can 
work  and  who,  if  all  accounts  are  true,  are  only 
too  willing  to  do  so.  But  the  most  willing 
hands  are  powerless  if  they  do  not  have  the 
materials  with  which  to  work.  And  that  is  the 
situation  with  a  considerable  part  of  Europe 
to-day.  The  relation  of  Germany  to  the  cotton 
of  the  Southern  States  is  one  of  the  clearest 
illustrations.  A  considerable  part  of  the  textile 
industry  of  Germany  is  dependent  upon  this 
raw  material,  yet  Germany  to-day  is  taking 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which  she  im- 
ported before  the  war.  This  is  not,  as  is  mis- 
takenly believed,  because  we  are  still  at  war 
with  Germany — in  fact,  trade  is  now  going  on 
between  this  country  and  Germany  wherever 
it  is  commercially  possible;  it  is  because 
Germany  has  no  money  to  pay  for  it  and  no 
way  to  finance  her  purchases.  This  is  practi- 
cally the  situation  with  all  the  countries  which 
provide  the  best  customers  for  our  foreign  trade. 
The  phenomenon  is  not  a  new  one  in  the 
history  of  commerce,  nor  is  it  necessarily  a 
consequence  of  war.     Great  Britain,  in  seeking 
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the  extension  of  her  foreign  markets,  has  been  power  because  it  beHeved  that,  in  the  process  of 
brought  up  against  this  fact  in  the  past  and  reconstruction,  Europe  would  need  our  pro- 
has  met  it  in  the  only  logical  way.  That  is  to  ducts  and  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  pay  cash 
lend  her  customers  the  money  with  which  to  for  them.  It  therefore  gave  this  Bureau  a 
purchase  her  manufactured  articles.  The  great  credit  of  $500,000,000  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  a  sufficient  In  the  year  that  it  operated,  the  corporation 
evidence  that  this  programme  has  been  success-  actually  lent  $120,000,000  of  this  money;  it  had 
ful.  There  is  probably  not  an  American  applications  for  J  100,000,000  under  considera- 
fmancier  of  any  importance  who  does  not  tion  when  the  Treasury  Department  suspended 
believe  that  this  is  the  only  solution  for  its  functions.  It  accomplished  a  vast  amount 
the  problem  now  presented  by  our  foreign  of  work  and  accomplished  it  without  encroach- 
trade.  Last  May,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  ing  largely  upon  its  allotted  credit.  The  reason 
after  a  personal  investigation  of  conditions,  why  it  drew  so  slightly  upon  government  re- 
made a  plea  that  our  Government  advance  sources  was  that  it  directed  its  chief  activities 
$500,000,000  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Central  to  cooperation  with  private  bankers  and  in 
Europe.  He  advocated  this  as  an  act  of  many  cases  was  able  to  persuade  them  to  as- 
mercy,  and  also  as  a  sound  business  proposi-  sume  all  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  financing, 
tion;  only  by  such  assistance,  said  Mr.  Davison,  The  mere  fact  that  the  Government  was  in- 
could  Central  Europe  be  placed  on  its  feet,  terested  in  the  transaction  and  that  it  was  it- 
started  to  work  and  put  in  a  position  where  it  self  willing  to  assume  the  loan,  had  the  effect 
could  ultimately  attain  economic  independence,  of  inducing  the  private  banker  to  take  the  risk 
As  to  the  repayment  of  the  money  Mr.  Davison  himself.  Mr.  Houston  suspended  these  opera- 
entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt;  as  to  the  tions  as  a  part  of  the  general  programme  of 
consequence  of  our  failure  to  do  this  he  was  also  deflation  which  at  that  time  seemed  wise. 
a  sane  prophet,  for  these  consequences  are  The  country  then  seemed  prosperous;  there 
already  now  apparent,  and,  as  Mr.  Davison  appeared  to  be  a  fair  likelihood  that  foreign 
foretold,  they  are  reacting  on  us.  trade  could  be  financed  without  the  assistance 

of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  for  these  reasons 

Facts  About  the  War  Finance  Corporation  "^^^y  bankers  sympathized  with  the  Secre- 
tary's act.     But  because  business  is  not  now 

CONGRESS  treated  the  suggestion  with  prosperous,  and  because  the  financing  of  foreign 

contempt;  and  the  Treasury  Depart-  trade  has  ceased,  there  is  a  strong  body  of 

ment,  almost  on  the  same  day  that  Mr.  opinion  which  believes  that  this  feature  of  the 

Davison  made  his  plea,  closed  down  the  only  War  Finance  Corporation  should  be  revived, 

activity  which  was  performing  any  function  No  additional  legislation  is  necessary,  for  the 

in    any   way    resembling    his    suggested    pro-  power,   in   accordance  with  the  original  act, 

gramme.     Mr.    Houston,    acting    under    the  runs  for  one  year  after  the  establishment  of 

power  given  him  by  the  act,  suspended  the  peace  with  Germany.     The  resolution  recently 

work    of    the    War    Finance    Corporation    in  passed  by  Congress  was  merely  a  request  to  the 

financing  foreign  trade.     About  this  govern-  Secretary  that  he  permit  the  Corporation  to 

mental  activity  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confu-  resume  these  operations. 

sion  abroad.     Most  newspaper  readers  believe  Such  a  restoration  would  be  only  one  step 

that  this  branch  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora-  in  the  direction  of  accepting  the  securities  of 

tion's  work  was  a  part  of  its  war  activities.  Europe  in  exchange  for  our  goods  which,  in  the 

That  is  not  the  case;  during  hostilities  this  judgment  of  the  most  competent  authorites. 

Bureau    had    nothing    to   do   with   financing  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  help  our 

exports.     It  did  not  obtain  this  power  until  European    associates    or    help    ourselves.     It 

March  3,  1919,  four  months  after  the  Armistice  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  War  Finance 

was  signed;  this  authority  to  finance  exports  Corporation  does  not  exist  exclusively  for  the 

was  an  amendment  to  the  act  authorizing  the  benefit  of  farmers.     It   can  finance  the  sale 

Victory  Loan.     It  was  not  a  war  measure,  but  a  of  steel  to  France  or  coal  to  Italy — indeed,  it 

peace  measure.     It  was  adopted  because  this  was  doing  so  when  its  operations  were  shut 

country  foresaw  a  condition  in  Europe  which  is  down — as  well  as  of  wheat  to  Belgium.     The 

essentially  the  one  that  exists  to-day.     Con-  farmers  should  not  be  made- a  preferred  class 

gress  gave  the  War  Finance  Corporation  this  and  this  proposal  does  not  make  that  mistake. 
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Another  point  in  favor  of  the  War  Finance  work.  With  the  present  prices  of  raw  mater- 
Corporation  is  that  one  of  its  main  energies  will  ials,  the  manufacturers  could  restock  the  re- 
be  devoted  to  organizing  private  corporations  tailers  at  rates  which  would  permit  them  to  sell 
for  financing  foreign  trade.  Already  one  such  within  the  present  purchasing  power  of  the 
corporation,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,000,  has  consumer.  The  agricultural  and  the  working 
been  formed  in  Chicago,  and  there  is  plenty  of  populations  would  thus  be  transformed  into 
room  for  others.                                    ,  purchasers   again,    and    the    broken    cycle   of 

industry  would  be  restored.     The  rapidity  with 

Retail  Prices  Must  Come  Down  which  this  dropping  of  retail  prices  takes  place 

will  measure  the  time  it  takes  to  bring  prosper- 

IF  FINANCING  foreign  trade  should  tend  ity  back.     And  this  prosperity  will  be  a  real 
to  maintain  present  prices  in  this  country,  one.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readjustment 
it  would  certainly  be  a  mistake.     The  sug-  will  take  place  with  the  fewest  possible  mani- 
gestion  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  extend  festations  of  violence,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
credits  in  almost  unlimited  amount  to  farmers  signs  that  this  will  be  its  course, 
would  have  that  result,  as  its  purpose  is  pro- 
fessedly to  enable  the  farmer  to  hold  his  crops  prices  To-day  and  Prices  After  the  Civil 
from  the  market  for  high  prices,  while  the  work  ^ 
of  the  War   Finance  Corporation  and  other 

similar  bodies  is  to  facilitate  their  sale.  The  • — COMPARISONS  are  always  interesting; 
other  change  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  I  the  most  pertinent  to  our  present 
prosperity  here  is  a  permanent  reduction  in  V^^>  economic  status  is  the  one  which 
prices,  and  one  encouraging  feature  of  the  case  succeeded  the  only  period  in  our  history  which 
is  that  the  recession  is  already  taking  place,  remotely  resembled  that  of  the  present  time — ■ 
In  certain  of  the  great  commodities,  such  as  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Civil 
copper  and  tin,  prices  are  already  lower  than  War.  Fundamental  conditions  now,  of  course, 
the  pre-war  level.  In  others,  such  as  wheat,  differ  in  many  ways  from  fifty  years  ago.  The 
corn,  hogs,  sugar,  pig-iron,  lead,  lumber,  petro-  United  States  is  to-day  a  creditor  nation, 
leum,  cotton,  hides,  and  rubber,  prices  are  a  whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  it  had  been 
third  and  more  lower  than  those  of  last  May.  borrowing  large  sums  for  railroad  const ruc- 
What  makes  this  drop  in  the  large  commodities  tion.  Our  exports  now  exceed  our  imports, 
a  temporary  hardship  is  that  these  reces-  while  at  that  time  the  balance  of  trade  was 
sions  have  not  been  immediately  accomplished  greatly  against  us.  Our  currency  is  now  on  a 
by  a  drop  in  retail  prices.  The  retailers,  of  gold  basis,  and  we  have  an  elastic  banking 
course,  have  accumulated  huge  stocks  at  high  system.  Wages  have  increased  during  the  war 
rates  which  they  naturally  wish  to  pass  on  to  as  rapidly  as  prices,  which  was  not  the  case  in 
the  public  at  a  profit.  But  in  -many  retail  the  years  succeeding  the  Civil  War. 
goods  there  has  been  a  mark  down  and  there  The  comparison  of  conditions  now  and  fifty 
will  probably  be  greater  ones  in  the  next  few  years  ago  shows  only  one  strong  contrast — 
months.  This  is  as  inevitable  as  natural  law.  that  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
The  retailers  will  hold  on  as  long  as  there  is  the  Civil  War  prices  dropped  precipitately,  while 
slightest  chance  of  making  a  profit  or  of  getting  after  the  World  War  this  first  decline  was  short 
out  even;  failing  this,  they  will  have  to  sell  at  a  and  followed  by  a  rise  to  a  higher  point  than 
loss.  A  disposition  to  take  their  medicine  before.  This  is  explained  by  the  world  short- 
would  be  the  healthiest  "psychological"  change  age,  while  in  1865  the  shortage  existed  only  in 
in  the  present  economic  situation.  Such  a  the  United  States.  In  1866,  after  the  first 
change  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  establish-  rapid  decline  had  spent  itself,  prices  began  to 
ment  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  equili-  drop  more  gradually,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
brium.  With  this  drop  in  retail  prices  many  of  continued  to  do  so  for  thirteen  years,  until,  in 
the  farmers'  troubles  would  immediately  dis-  1877,  pre-war  prices  again  prevailed.  If  the 
appear.  If  the  merchants' shelves  were  cleared  general  analogy  with  the  price  levels  of  the 
— and  they  must  be  cleared,  even  at  a  sacrifice  Civil  War  hold  for  the  future  as  it  has  so  far, 
— they  would  be  forced  to  fill  them  up  once  we  may  fairly  expect  a  slight  steadying  of  the 
more;  these  new  orders  would  start  the  wheels  level  for  a  brief  period  and  then  a  gradual  de- 
of  industry,  and  put  the  unemployed  back  to  cline  till  about  the  fifteenth  year  after  the 
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Armistice.  Then,  after  1933,  pre-war  prices 
should  again  be  maintained  for  some  time.  This 
indication  that  it  will  take  thirteen  years  more 
to  reach  our  pre-war  prices  is  not  phophecy, 
it  is  merely  analogy,  based  upon  a  comparison 
with  the  Civil  War;  it  is  merely  interesting  and 
significant,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
too  seriously,  for  a  dozen  conditions  may  up- 
set it.  Unquestionably  a  gradual  decline 
would  be  preferable  to  a  sudden  one,  but  a 
wait  of  thirteen  years  would  rather  grievously 
tax  the  national  patience. 

The  Small  Powers  of  the  League 

THE  first  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  five  weeks,  developed  that  same 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  great  and  the 
small  powers  which  has  always  marked  any  at- 
tempt at  organization  among  political  groups  of 
unequal  size  and  resources.  The  most  famous 
case,  perhaps,  was  the  difficulty  which  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  met  in  its 
attempt  to  bring  together  into  the  present 
Union  the  large  and  small  states  of  the  Am- 
erican Confederation.  The  little  states  hesi- 
tated to  enter  a  Federation  in  which  they  would 
be  ciphers,  because  of  their  size;  the  larger 
states  similarly  hesitated  for  fear  that  their 
smaller  brothers,  being  more  numerous,  could 
be  able  to  use  them  for  their  own  purposes. 
For  a  considerable  time  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  this  difficulty  would  wreck  the  attempt  to 
form  "a  moie  stable  union,"  and  the  way  in 
which  the  problem  was  solved  constitutes  one 
of  the  happiest  compromises  in  history.  The 
representation  in  the  House  was  based  upon 
population,  which  meant  that  the  larger  states 
would  have  a  larger  number  of  Congressmen 
than  the  smaller,  while  each  state  was  made 
equally  powerful  in  the  Senate,  each  having  two 
votes.  The  fact  that  the  two  houses  had  prac- 
tically the  same  power  over  legislation,  each 
possessing  a  veto  on  the  other's  acts,  meant 
that  this  was  a  real  compromise,  not  an  ap- 
parent one. 

The  League  of  Nations  provides  for  two 
Houses,  like  our  own  Constitution,  but  here 
the  comparison  ends.  The  Council  is  a  body 
consisting  of  five  permanent  members,  speci- 
fically mentioned  in  the  Covenant — Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and,  if  it  choses 
to  enter,  the  United  States,  and  four  temporary 
members,  which  are  to  be  selected  from  the 


forty  and  more  other  states  represented  in 
the  League.  The  Assembly,  the  second  cham- 
ber, which  suggests  very  roughly  our  House  of 
Representatives,  is  made  up  of  all  the  states 
and  dominions  in  the  League,  each  one  having 
one  vote.  At  first  it  seems  as  though  this 
arrangement  ought  to  satisfy  the  smaller 
Powers;  but  the  relation  of  Council  and  As- 
sembly is  quite  different  from  the  relation  which 
the  United  States  Senate  bears  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  the  two  bodies  are  not 
co-equals  in  power.  In  fact  all  power  resides  in 
the  Council;  the  Assembly  has  virtually  none 
at  all.  If  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
merely  a  debating  society,  without  power  to 
initiate  important  legislation,  the  consent  of 
which  was  not  necessary  to  laws  and  decisions 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  situation  at 
Washington  would  closely  resemble  that  at 
Geneva.  The  result,  of  course,  would  be  that 
the  smaller  states  would  not  submit  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  larger  and  that  the  Union  would 
dissolve — indeed,  it  would  never  have  been 
formed.  The  recent  proceedings  of  the  League 
of  Nations  show  that  this  is  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  continuance  of  the  League.  The  smaller 
states,  especially  those  of  South  America, 
showed  that  they  had  no  intention  of  quietly 
submitting  to  this  inequality.  It  was  chiefly 
on  this  issue  that  Argentina  withdrew,  and  it  is 
clear  that,  at  the  next  meeting,  in  September, 
1 92 1,  the  dispute  will  be  fought  aggressively, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  disrupting  the  League. 
Unfortunately  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
larger  Powers  cannot  give  way.  The  wealth, 
resources,  and  power  of  nations  are  distributed 
most  inequitably;  from  these  standpoints 
the  rest  of  the  world  counts  for  very  little  when 
put  in  the  balance  against  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
These  were  the  powers  which  fought  the  World 
War,  and  sacrificed  their  men  and  their  re- 
sources on  an  enormous  scale,  and  which  will  be 
called  upon  to  do  so  again  if  a  similar  danger 
should  arise.  To  make  all  nations  equal  in  vot- 
ing power  would  mean  that  a  small  number  of 
weak  and  unprogressive  states — such  as  Vene- 
zuela, Uruguay,  Colombia,  Equador,  Portugal, 
Spain,  could  rule  the  world.  This,  of  course  is 
preposterous.  Possibly  by  September,  1921, 
the  states  represented  only  in  the  Assembly 
may  accept  this  situation  in  a  proper  spirit; 
unless  they  suffer  a  change  from  the  mood 
manifested  at  the  recent  session,  the  League 
will  split  upon  this  rock. 
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This  difference  again  came  to  the  front  in  the  fused  to  do.  They  refused  in  1907,  on  the 
discussions  involving  one  of  the  most  delicate  ground  that  such  an  agreement  really  meant  a 
matters — that  of  mandatories.  The  colonies  limitation  of  sovereignty.  Mr.  Root  and  his 
of  the  defunct  German  Empire  were  assigned  by  associates,  in  last  summer's  deliberations, 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  certain  of  the  Great  finally  planned  an  International  Court  which  had 
Powers  of  the  Council,  who,  it  was  provided,  obligatory  jurisdiction  within  certain  specified 
should  administer  them  as  trustees  under  the  limits;  under  this  all  nations  would  have  been 
League.  The  Assembly  at  its  recent  session  required  automatically  to  submit  certain  classes 
demanded  publicity  in  the  administration  of  of  disputes,  such  as  those  involving  the  inter- 
these  mandates,  insisted  that  the  mandatories  pretations  of  treaties.  Within  these  bound- 
should  report  on  the  administration  of  the  aries,  that  is,  their  International  Court  was  to 
territories  up  to  the  present  time  and  particul-  be  an  effective  agency.  But  the  League,  in 
arly  that  the  written  instruments  under  which  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  the  Hague  Con- 
they  had  accepted  mandates  should  be  pub-  ference  of  1907,  has  declined  to  accept  a  trib- 
lished.  The  debate  which  took  place  upon  this  unal  with  any  compulsory  features,  and  for 
subject  was  somewhat  spirited,  especially  when  precisely  the  same  reason.  The  conflicting 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  representing  Great  Britain,  interests  of  the  larger  and  small  nations  has 
arose  and  said:  "  I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  pre-  presented  an  impasse  in  this  respect  also.  The 
supposed  that  I  or  any  one  who  succeeds  me  in  powerful  nations  are  unwilling  to  be  haled  to  a 
any  way  limits  our  freedom  of  action  by  any-  court  by  a  smaller,  especially  as  in  the  member- 
thing  the  Assembly  does  at  this  or  any  other  ship  of  the  court  itself  the  small  nations  will 
meeting.''  This  remark  was  described  by  cer-  have  a  majority  of  judges.  Under  Mr.  Root's 
tain  delegates  as  defiant;  it  looks  perhaps  un-  plan,  for  example,  China  could  compel  Japan 
diplomatic;  yet  Mr.  Balfour  was  well  within  the  to  submit  the  Shantung  situation  to  a  tribunal 
Covenant  of  the  League.  This  stipulates  that  in  which  such  nations  as  Holland,  Denmark, 
the  mandatory  shall  receive  its  mandate  from  Belgium,  and  the  South  American  states  would 
the  Council  and  shall  make  its  annual  report  have  the  deciding  voice;  and,  inasmuch  as 
to  the  same  body;  in  other  words  this  is  a  matter  Japan  knows  in  advance  what  the  decision 
over  which  the  Assembly  has  no  jurisdiction,  would  be,  it  opposes  any  such  test.  Inevit- 
Yet  the  Assembly  plainly  indicates  that  it  ably,  therefore,  the  opposition  to  the  compul- 
proposes  to  make  its  voice  heard  in  this  respect,  sory  features  of  the  International  Court  came 
and  here  again  there  is  a  probable  subject  of  from  the  big  nations.  A  new  court  is  estab- 
eternal  dispute.  lished,  but  now  it  is  a  purely  voluntary  affair; 

that  is,  the  nation  must  decide,  in  each  par- 

An  Emasculated  International  Court  ^icular  case,  whether  it  choses  to  take  its  cause 

to  this  tribunal.     It  is  quite  evident  that  any 

THE  same  divergence  was  manifest  in  the  court  with  such  tenuous  jurisdiction  does  not 
most   important  matter  considered   at  greatly  advance  the  course  of  universal  peace: 
Geneva,  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  it  is  also  evident  that  the  international   con- 
International   Justice.     Mr.    Elihu   Root   and  science  has  made  little  progress  since  1907  in 
other  distinguished  jurists  had  spent  several  removing  the  national  hesitations  and  suspi- 
months  at  San  Sebastian  formulating  this  Court,  cions    which    stand    in    the   way   of   general, 
which  was  provided  for  by  the  Covenant  of  the  unlimited  arbitration. 
League.     This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  na- 
tions have  attempted  to  establish  a  tribunal  to  The  United  States  Now  the  Great  Naval 
which  all  nations  could  carry  their  disputes.  Power 
Such  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1907,  and  it  failed,  for  the  reason  that  T  T  IS  not  surprising  that  the  British  are  be- 


I 


most  efforts  to  establish  comprehensive  arbitra-  I    coming  alarmed  over  their  present  naval 

tion  tribunals  have  failed.     It  has  always  been  X    situation.     One  of  their  most  competent 

recognized  that  any  permanent  court,  in  order  critics — Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  writing  in   the 

to  be  effective  as  a  check  to  war,  must  have  real  Fortnightly  Review — informs   them   that    they 

jurisdiction;   that   all    nations   should    pledge  have  already  lost  supremacy  on  the  seas;  that, 

theselves  in  advance  to  submit  their  quarrels,  by  1924,  the  American  navy  will  be  one  third 

But  this  is  precisely  what  the  nations  have  re-  more  powerful  than  the  British,  and  that  the 
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Japanese  will  be  giving  it  a  hard  run  for  the  tinental  railroads  hold  together  the  American 

second  place.     So  far  as  capital  ships  are  con-  Empire.     The  world  is  sufficiently  familiar  with 

cerned,  the  question  is  a  simple  one  of  arithmetic,  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  not  an  economic 

MostAmericans  do  not  know  that  Great  Britain  entity;  that  its  agricultural  activites  are  slight 

is  not  at  present  building  any  large  battleships;  and  that  it  must  obtain  the  larger  part  of  its 

that,  indeed,  she  has  not  laid  down  a  single  food  overseas.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 

large  ship  in  the  last  four  years.    At  the  present  that  Great  Britain  should  expect  the  world  to 

moment,   however,   the   United  States  is  ex-  accord  it  that  sea  mastery  without  which,  it 

tremely  active.  believes,  it  can  not  survive  long  as  a  great 

Our  present  building  programme  dates  from  power.     It    realizes  that  it  can  hardly  cope 

1 91 6,  when  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  with  this  country,  once  the  "incomparably  the 

for  the  construction  of   157  ships  of  war,  in-  largest  navy"  proclaimed  by  President  Wilson 

eluding  ten  super-dreadnaughts  and  six  battle  in    1915    becomes    the   established    American 

cruisers.     Our  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  policy.     A  dreadnaught  at  the  present  inflated 

caused  a  postponement  of  this  programme,  as  it  prices  costs  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000; 

was  necessary  to  use  our  building  facihties  for  it  is  evident  that  only  two  or  three  nations  can 

constructing  destroyers  and  other  vessels  useful  support  a  moden  navy,  and  that  the  wealth  and 

in  fighting  the  submarines.    As  soon  as  the  resources  of  the  United  States  can  easily  place  it 

Armistice  was  signed  work  was  started  again  first  in  competitive  building.     Of  course,  says 

upon    this    building    programme,    with     the  Mr.    Hurd,   ships  are  not   everything.     "We 

result  that  by  1924  we  shall  have  21   super-  pride  ourselves  on  possessing  the  sea  instinct 

dreadnaughts  against  Great  Britain's  14,  and  and  place  high  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of 

6  battle   cruisers  against  Great    Britain's   4.  the  officers  and  men  of  the  British  navy.     But 

And  our  ships  will  be  larger  and  more  power-  the  Americans  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  the 

ful  than  anything  in  the  British   navy.    The  officers  and  men  who  composed  the  crews  of 

largest  British  battleships  are  the  five  of  the  their    battleships,    destroyers,    and    auxiliary 

Queen  Eliiabeih   class   which   displace   27,500  craft  which  took  part  in  naval  operations  in 

tons.     The  largest  in  the  American  navy  are  European  waters." 

the  six  of  the  South  Dakota  class  which  dis-         Whatever  the  British  may  think,  Americans 

place  43,200  tons.     Indeed,  of  the  29  dread-  know  that  their  navy  indicates   no  spirit  of 

naughts   and   super-dreadnaughts  which  will  hostility  to  the  British  Empire.     But,  if  there 

make  up  the  American   first  line  in  1924,  19  is  one  thing  in  the  international  outlook  which 

are  larger  ships  than  the  largest  in  the  British  can  be  regarded  as  certain  it  is  that  the  United 

navy.     Ten   of   these    battleships   are   armed  States  and  Great  Britain  will  indefinitely  re- 

with  16-inch  guns — whereas  the  British  ships  main  at  peace.     A  clash  between  these  two 

have  no  larger  guns  than  15-inch.  Powers   would    set   civilization   back   several 

Our  battle  cruisers  are  also  much  larger  and  centuries.  That  there  are  elements  both  here 
speedier  than  the  corresponding  ships  in  the  and  in  Europe  that  would  rejoice  at  such  a 
British  navy.  According  to  Mr.  Hurd's  figures  conflict  is  apparent,  but  the  destinies  of  both 
the  displacement  of  the  American  slips  in  countries  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will 
1924  will  be  1,150,650  tons  against  883,290  safely  protect  them  from  any  such  calamity, 
for  the  British  and  497,950 for  the  Japanese;  The  present  naval  problem  will  clear  up  con- 
in  other  words,  American  naval  strength,  on  siderably  if  we  understood  precisely  against 
the  basis  of  tonnage,  will  not  fall  far  behind  the  what  Power  our  dreadnaught  fleet  is  aimed, 
combined  strength  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  For  we  are  "building  against"  a  certain  na- 
This  same  authority  says  that  in  small  units,  tion — and  that  nation  is  not  Great  Britain  or 
such  as  destroyers  and  submarines,  the  United  Japan.  The  real  foe  is  the  German  Empire 
States  is  stronger  than  Great  Britain,  while  the  as  it  existed  in  1916.  The  programme  which 
American  merchant  fleet  has  reached  propor-  is  so  agitating  the  world  is  the  one  passed 
tions  which  have  caused  dismay  in  England.  four  years  ago,  when   the  one  great  enemy 

It  is  not  strange  that  Great  Britain  does  not  was  Germany.     The  fact  that  our  prospective 

understand  the  cause  of  this  expansion.     Naval  foe  has  disappeared  as  a  great  Power  and  that 

supremacy    they    regard   as    the   immemorial  its  ships  are  either  sunk  or  in  the  hands  of 

right  of  the  British  Empire.     Ships  hold  that  enemies  casts  a  doubtful  light  upon  our  naval 

Empire  together  precisely  as  the  trans-con-  preparations. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Naval  Holiday  that,  unless  they  adopt  the  League,  they  will 

be  forced  to  build  a  navy  twice  as  large  as  the 

IN  191 2,  when  the  naval  plans  of  Great  one  at  present  under  construction.  To  Mr. 
Britain  and  Germany  seemed  inevitably  Borah's  suggestion  for  a  truce  between  Great 
to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world,  a  pro-  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  he  re- 
posal for  a  "naval  holiday"  was  made  as  one  plies  that  this  would  be  merely  an  alliance,  and 
possible  solution  of  the  problem.  In  brief  it  that  such  an  alliance,  like  the  old  alliances  of 
was  suggested  that  both  nations  should  lay  Europe,  would  merely  lead  to  another  great 
down  no  new  keels  for  one  year.  Great  war.  Again  he  brings  forth  the  plan  for  a 
Britain  agreed  to  this  proposal,  but  Germany  general  agreement,  including  all  nations,  that 
declined  it;  such  a  cessation  would  have  left  is,  he  again  resurrects  the  League.  But  his 
the  two  nations  in  the  same  relative  position,  argument  is  fallacious.  A  man  who  can  see  no 
with  Great  Britain's  naval  ascendency  still  difference  between  the  discredited  alliances  of 
maintained,  and  Germany  refused  to  accept  the  old  Europe  and  a  naval  agreement  between 
this  as  her  permanent  status.  The  Kaiser's  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan 
rejection  of  the  British  overtures  simply  meant  certainly  has  a  narrow  view  of  international 
that  he  proposed  eventually  to  control  as  great  politics.  The  Daniels  idea  that  another  build- 
a  naval  establishment  as  England's,  and  one  ing  plan,  as  large  as  that  of  19 16,  is  the  only 
even  greater;  the  British  replied  that  they  alternative  to  the  League  of  Nations,  is  also  not 
should  in  future  lay  down  two  keels  to  every  one  founded  on  reason.  Our  present  building  oper- 
of  the  Germans,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  two  ations  will  provide  a  navy  considerably  larger 
nations  found  themselves  at  war.  than  Great  Britain's  and  twice  as  large  as 
The  idea  is  now  put  forth  that  the  United  Japan's  and  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  present 
States  should  make  a  similar  agreement  with  purposes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  convert  our 
the  other  two  great  naval  powers.  Great  entire  national  supply  of  steel  into  dread- 
Britain  and  Japan.  Japan  has  officially  said  naughts  and  destroyers  in  order  to  make  good 
that  she  cannot  reduce  her  naval  armament  in  our  lapse  in  not  adopting  the  Versailles  version 
view  of  the  present  building  programme  of  the  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Meanwhile  the 
United  States,  a  statement  which  has  inspired  United  States  should  view  with  cordiality 
Senator  Borah  to  introduce  his  resolution  for  a  any  suggestion  which  looks  to  an  agree- 
" naval  holiday."  The  opposition  comes,  ment  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  on  the 
strangely  enough,  from  the  Wilson  Administra-  relative  size  of  their  navies, 
tion.  Mr.  Daniels's  ideas  on  naval  increase,  .  ,,  ^  .  .  , 
however,  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously,  as              ^  Moratorium  in  Immigration 

they  have  little  relation  to  the  question  of  T  T  IS  significant  of  present-day  conditions 


American  military  efficiency.     Two  years  ago,  I     that  the  two  subjects  which  monopolized 

on  the  eve  of  the  Versailles  Conference,  he  as-  X    the  attention  of  Congress  in  the  early  weeks 

tounded  the  world  by  publishing  a  programme  of  the  new  session  were  immigration  and  the 

providing  for  a  duplication  of  the  present  naval  extension  of  credits  to  farmers.     Both  topics 

programme — a  scheme  which,  if  carried  out,  reflected  the  new  economic  situation  which  has 

would  have  given  the  United  States  a  navy  suddenly  confronted  the  country, 
larger  than  the  combined  navies  of  the  world.         On  the  general  subject  of  immigration  there 

But  this  proposal  was  not  naval  in  character;  has  been,  apparently,  some  confusion.     During 

it  was  merely  a  part  of  international  politics;  the  war,  of  course,  there  was  practically  no 

it  was  intended  to  provide  President  Wilson  influx;  nor  did  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 

with  ammunition  for  forcing  upon  Europe  his  precipitate  any  large  flood  into  this  country, 

peace    programme.     Adopt    the    League    of  This,  however,  was  purely  a  matter  of  shipping. 

Nations,  Mr.  Wilson  said,  or  this  is  what  the  For  the  first  eighteen  months  after  the  German 

United  States  will  do  in  the  way  of  armament !  surrender,  the  ships  were  used  almost  exclus- 

The  threat  succeeded,  at  least  in  measure;  but  ively  for  bringing  the  troops  home;  immigration 

the  American   Senate   refused   to  accept   the  during    that   period    consisted   principally  of 

settlement   and  the  American  people,  at  the  the  return  of  the  2,000,000  American  soldiers 

recent  election,  endorsed  the  Senate's  action,  who  had  done  such  valiant  service  in  France. 

Mr.   Daniels  has  now  brought  forth  his  old  For  a  similar  reason  the  outflow  of  laborers 

scheme  again;  he  tells  the  American   public  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  was  larger 
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than  the  inflow;  some  of  these  same  ships  saiHng  ing  motive  has  been  economic;  the  immigrants 
to  Europe  had  plenty  of  space  for  the  large  have  come  looking  for  homes  and  jobs,  and  the 
number  of  unassimilated  workers  who  returned  largest  influx  has  always  coincided  with  boom 
to  visit  relations  and  friends  whom  they  had  times  and  the  smallest  with  our  periods  of 
not  seen  for  five  years,  and  generally  to  look  national  depression.  Inasmuch  as  unemploy- 
over  the  European  situation.  These  circum-  ment  is  now  increasing  it  would  seem  likely 
stances  account  for  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  that  this  situation  in  itself  would  tend  to  con- 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  July  i,  1920,  the  trol  the  situation.  But  compared  with  existing 
incoming  aliens  just  about  balanced  the  out-  conditions  in  Europe,  the  hardest  times  which 
going.  As  soon  as  a  large  amount  of  shipping  this  country  has  ever  known  represent  a  high 
was  made  available,  however,  the  influx  began,  state  of  luxury.  Whether  the  new  immigrants 
The  latest  official  figures  are  for  October;  obtain  work  is  not  the  important  point;  they 
in  that  month  74,665  arrived  at  Ellis  Island —  will  certainly  escape  starvation.  Information 
about  90  per  cent,  of  our  immigrants  land  at  collected  by  the  House  Committee  emphasizes 
that  port — and  25,597  left  for  Europe — the  this  fact:  the  mass  of  the  immigrants,  it  reports, 
net  gain  to  the  American  population  thus  being  are  not  manual  laborers;  they  belong  to  the 
about  50,000.  But  the  significant  thing  is  that  dependent  classes.  "  It  found,"  says  the  Com- 
the  arrivals  are  getting  more  numerous  each  mitee,  "that  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of 
month;  as  many  as  16,000  reached  port  in  a  immigrants  to  be  peoples  of  Jewish  extraction, 
single  day  in  November,  and  the  influx  in  On  the  steamship  New  Amsterdam,  sailing  from 
December  was  also  very  large.  The  committee  Rotterdam,  the  Committee  found  that  80  per 
investigated  the  immigration  situation  in  cent,  of  the  steerage  passengers  were  from 
several  of  the  largest  European  centres,  with  Galicia,  practically  all  of  Jewish  extraction, 
astonishing  results.  Everywhere  there  is  a  On  the  New  Rochelle,  arriving  from  Danzig, 
demand  for  steamship  accommodations  far  in  the  Committee  estimates  that  90  per  cent, 
excess  of  the  supply.  There  are  said  to  be  were  of  the  Semitic  race.  The  Committee  is 
from  2,000,000  to  8,000,000  Germans  ready  to'  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  major  portion 
start  in  this  direction  as  soon  as  places  in  the  of  recent  arrivals  come  without  funds.  It  was 
steerage  can  be  found;  the  Commissioner  of  the  apparent  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  ar- 
Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Aid  Society  of  America,  riving  were  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
after  a  personal  investigation  in  Poland,  has  These  are  temporarily  detained,  causing  great 
said  that  "if  there  were  in  existence  a  ship  that  congestion,  much  delay,  and  pitiful  distress, 
could  hold  3,000,000  human  beings,  the  until  relatives  or  others  give  bonds  that  the 
3,000,000  Jews  of  Poland  would  board  it  to  newcomers  will  not  become  public  charges, 
escape  to  America";  and  the  Congressional  .  .  .  They  are  not  agriculturists,  but  mainly 
Committee  says  that  it  has  "confirmed"  that  additional  population  for  our  principal  coastal 
statement.  Seventeen  steamship  agents  re-  cities  and  congested  industrial  districts.  Mem- 
cently  informed  Mr.  F.  A.  Wallis,  Commis-  bers  of  the  Committee  questioned  many 
oner  of  Immigration  at  Ellis  Island,  that,  if  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island  and  found  that  most 
they  had  ships  available,  they  could  bring  of  them  were  bound  for  cities,  such  as  New 
10,000,000  European  immigrants  to  America  York,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
in  a  year's  time.  The  "if"  is,  of  course,  a  delphia,  and  others  already  crying  out  be- 
large  one;  there  is  not  the  slightest  likelihood  cause  of  unemployment  and  lack  of  housing 
of  immigration  on  anything  approaching  these  facilities." 

proportions;  yet  American  consuls  in  Europe  It  is  apparent  that  the  economic  rule  which 

are  overwhelmed  for  passport  vises,  and  it  is  has  regulated  immigration  in  the  past  cannot  be 

quite  apparent  that  immigration  for  the  next  depended  upon  to  control  the  matter  now.     It 

few  years  will  be  limited  only  by  transporta-  is  also  apparent  that  the  immigration  situation 

tion  facilities.     It  seems  a  safe  prophecy  that,  is  one  which  calls  for  detailed  study  and  the 

unless  the  movement  is  restricted,  anywhere  adoption  of  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive 

from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  will  land  on  these  plan.     Our  policy  in  this  matter  should  not  be 

shores  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  determined  on  the  basis  of  religious  or  racial 

Ordinarily  the  industrial  situation  has  regu-  prejudice;  the  only  consideration  should  be  the 

lated  this  great  movement  of  population.     The  welfare   of   America    itself,    economic,    social, 

history  of  immigration  shows  that  the  prevail-  political.     The  idea  that  the  need  of  immigra- 
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tion  has  passed  is  absurd;  the  country  is  still  for  the  best  annual  performance  in  this  field, 

largely  unsettled;  its  resources  are  still,  in  the  while  the  recently  established  Pulitzer  prizes  of 

main,    undeveloped;   there   is    still    plenty   of  Columbia  University  also  include  this  branch  of 

room  for  millions  of  industrious  workers,  who  literature.     Several  of  the  greatest  publishing 

are  really  ambitious,  to  become  part  of  the  successes  of  recent  years  have  been  biographies 

country.     It  is  also  true  that  a  considerable  and  autobiographies;  all  this  is  merely  another 

proportion  of  our  new  population  is  unassimi-  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  most  interesting 

lated,  and  that  it  presents  serious  problems  in  thing,  after  all,  is  the  life  of  an  intense  human 

education,  housing,  and  industrial  amalgama-  being,  related  with  that  attention  to  personal 

tion.     Just  at  this  present  moment  there  is  detail  which  alone  gives  actuality  to  this  kind  of 

no  need  of  more  immigrants.     Our  industrial  writing. 

establishments  are  reducing  their  forces  rather  The  recent  contributions  illustrate  the  bio- 
than  increasing  them.  If  the  country  is  not  graphical  art  in  both  its  weakness  and  its 
facing  a  period  of  prolonged  financial  and  in-  strength.  It  was  Charles  Lamb  who  divided 
dustrial  depression,  it  is  at  least  facing  a  period  printed  works  into  two  classes — biblia  and 
of  industrial  readjustment.  Moreover,  even  abihlia,  books  and  books  which  are  not  books, 
though  the  demand  for  more  workers  did  exist,  In  general  the  first  class  comprised  those  which 
it  is  quite  plain  that  these  new  immigrants  were  written  spontaneously — because  the 
would  not  fill  the  need,  as,  according  to  this  writer  had  something  which  he  could  not  leave 
Congressional  investigation  they  are  not  in-  unsaid  and  because  he  had  a  vastly  entertain- 
dustrial  workers  or  farmers,  but  dependents;  ing  way  of  saying  it;  while  the  other  class  in- 
they  are  not  immigrants  in  any  real  sense,  but  eluded  all  those  which  were  written,  not  with 
refugees.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  morator-  zest  and  inspiration,  but  because  there  existed 
ium  in  immigration,  unless  the  period  is  too  some  merely  formal  reason  for  writing  them, 
long,  will  not  injure  the  United  States  finan-  In  the  latter  group  the  irreverent  Lamb  placed 
cially  or  economically;  it  will  rather  help  the  works  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Josephus,  and 
conditions,  for  the  pressing  need  in  this  country  Adam  Smith — in  general  all  those  books 
now  is  to  find  employment  for  those  who  are  "which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  with- 
already  out  of  work.  Such  a  cessation  will  out."  Similarly  there  are  two  kinds  of  bio- 
give  time  for  an  investigation  of  the  immigra-  graphics,  those  written  as  a  pleasure  and  those 
tion  problem  and  the  formulation  of  a  perman-  written  as  a  duty.  The  greatest  fallacy  of  the 
ent  policy.  This  is  really  the  greatest  advan-  art  is  that  a  man  deserves  biographical  treat- 
tage  to  be  gained  from  the  temporary  closing  ment  simply  because  he  has  filled  an  impor- 
of  the  gates.  tant  public  position  or  has  been  conspicuous 

in   some  other  way.     This   mistake  explains 

The  New  Interest  in  Biography  many  rows  of  exceedingly  dull  books  that  line 

all  library  shelves.     Probably  every  president 

THE  book  season  has  been  particularly  of  the  United  States  has  had  his  formal  bio- 
prolific  in  memoirs  and  biographies,  graphy,  yet  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  whose 
In  England  Margot  Asquith  and  Colonel  activities  and  personalities  really  have  intrinsic 
Repington  have  both  published  volumes  of  interest.  The  instinct  for  tedium  which  impels 
more  than  passing  interest,  and  in  this  country  some  misguided  genius  to  write  the  "  Lives  of 
Mr.  Bishop's  "Roosevelt"  and  Mr.  Edward  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England"  is  the  same 
S.  Martin's  "Life  of  Joseph  H.  Choate"  which  leads  so  many  American  historians  to 
present  close  views  of  two  of  the  leading  figures  arrange  their  lifeless  chronicles  in  chapters, 
of  their  time.  "  Don't  read  history,  read  each  recording  a  Presidential  Administration 
biography,"  was  the  wise  man's  advice  to  the  or  a  session  of  Congress  and  calling  the  dreary 
student  of  the  past;  and  it  is  an  encouraging  result  the  history  of  their  country.  Sometimes 
feature  of  current  literature  that  it  is  develop-  a  man  who  has  filled  a  great  place,  like  Glad- 
ing  more  and  more  the  habit  of  putting  forth  stone,  becomes  also  an  appropriate  subject  for 
these  intimate  pictures  of  resourceful  and  active  a  great  biography;  but  this  can  be  said  of  only 
minds  at  work  amid  the  vital  happenings  of  a  few  of  the  many  Prime  Ministers  of  England, 
their  own  day.  Another  sign  of  the  interest  in  The  reason  is  that  biography,  despite  the 
biography  is  the  prize  provided  by  the  will  of  aphorism  already  quoted,  is  not  history;  it  is  a 
Mr.  Heinemann,  the  late  London  publisher,  special  art  of  its  own — the  portraiture  of  an 
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interesting  and  unusual  human  being.     A  man  fun  makers  of  the  country,  but  it  also  shows 

not  particularly  notable  for  his  achievements  or  with  what  good  cheer  and  equanimity  he  went 

influence  on  events  may  be  an  ideal  subject  for  through  life,  with  a  genuine  desire  to  help 

biography,  simply  because,  as  a  man,  he  is  ex-  mankind.     In  these  benignant  enterprises  he 

tremely  worth  while.    Doctor  Johnson  is  hardly  had  enough  success  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 

a  predominant  figure  in  English  literature  by  opposition  to  his  plans,  which,  significantly, 

virtue  of  his  own  writings;  most  readers  find  took  the  form  of  friendly  ridicule  rather  than 

them  dull  and  turgid;  but  he  is  immortal  as  a  violent  opposition      He  had  few  enemies  and 

personality  and  a  conversationalist  and  as  per-  many  friends,  and  his  memory  will  have  more, 

haps  the  greatest  subject  for  a  biography  that  as  people  meet  him  in  the  honest  record  he  has 

ever  lived.  left  of  himself 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  autobiography  of  The  Roosevelt,  Carnegie,  and  Choate  biog- 

Margot  Asquith  has  been  so  widely  read,  and,  raphies  are  not  memories  or  confessions  of  the 

despite  the  disagreeable  comment  it  has  caused,  great  war.     To  a  large  extent  neither  is  the 

deservedly   successful.     It   is  a   picture   of  a  story  of  Mrs.  Asquith. 
Uving,  vibrant  personality,  that  of  the  author 

herself.     Important  a  figure  as  Mrs.  Asquith  The  Revelations  of  Colonel  Repington 
may  have  been  in  the  social  and  political  life  of 

England  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  she  is  /^'^OLONEL  REPINGTON,  on  the  other 
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not  an  historic  personage,  and,  in  the  course  of  I  hand,  has  written  a  war  diary.  His  is 
a  brief  time,  would  have  passed  into  oblivion.  V^^  a  Pepysian  account  of  the  war  with 
But  as  a  human  being  she  has  an  interest  that  the  distinction  that  Pepys  was  not  only  an  ob- 
is likely  to  appeal  to  other  generations  than  our  server  but  one  of  the  ablest  administrators  in 
own.  Her  frankness  has  exposed  her  to  the  the  British  Admiralty  of  his  time, 
charge  of  spitefulness  and  treason  to  her  friends,  The  revelations  that  are  made  in  his -book  by 
yet  this  quality,  which  may  be  a  social  sin,  is  an  Colonel  Repington  are  far  more  important  than 
autobiographical  virtue.  The  mere  fact  that  those  which  are  charged  against  Mrs.  Asquith, 
Mrs.  Asquith  gives  away  confidences  and  tells  and  far,  more  damaging  to  British  pride  and 
things  which  most  people  do  not  tell  makes  prestige.  Had  Samuel  Pepys  published  his 
the  self-portrait  just  that  much  more  complete,  diary  in  his  own  lifetime  he  would  certainly 
And,  too,  she  shows  other  more  pleasing  and  have  been  thrown  in  the  Tower  and  probably 
feminine  qualities.  The  mere  fact  that  she  executed;  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  premier 
could  make  close  friends  of  such  men  as  Jowett,  diarist  of  all  time  ever  committed  to  his 
Gladstone,  and  Balfour  proves  that  she  is  a  mysterious  cypher,  facts  more  galling  to  his 
character  more  than  usually  worth  wjiile.  But,  country's  self-respect  than  those  which  Colonel 
above  all,  one  lays  down  the  book  with  the  Repington  sets  down  so  lightly  in  easily  read 
conviction  that  he  has  formed  the  acquaintance  print.  It  is  not  so  much  particular  revelations 
of  an  interesting  and  living  person — and  so,  as  that  make  this  volume  interesting,  as  the 
biography,  the  thing  is  a  success.  general  impression  it  conveys.     Undoubtedly 

Mr.  Bishop,  while  his  use  of  Colonel  Roose-  Colonel  Repington's  picture  of  England  in  191 7 

velt's  material  is  more  restrained  than  Mrs.  and  19 18  is  grossly  overdone,  but  the  impres- 

Asquith's  use  of  her  material,  has  nevertheless  sion  which  he  gives,  and  gives  intentionally, 

created  an  intimate  and  interesting  picture  of  is  that  of  an  England  in  which  very  little  either 

his  subject  with  equally  interesting  side  lights  at  the  top,  the   bottom,  or  the   middle  was 

upon  many  other  personages.     Colonel  Roose-  sound.     There  were  many  in  this  country  who 

velt  was  an  excellent  letter  writer,  and  these  felt  the  same  of  America,  but  none  who  have 

two  volumes  of  his  correspondence,  accompan-  with  Colonel   Repington's   skill    as    a   diarist 

ied  by  a  competent  connecting  narrative,  give  produced  a  diatribe  against  the  government, 

a  rounded  picture  of  the  man  and  his  accom-  society,  and  the  state  of  the  nation  generally, 

plishments.  There  are  few  other  personal  records  of  the 

Another  self-revelation  which  has  not  as  yet  war  as  entertaining  as  the  Colonel's  diary,  but 

received  the  public  attention  which  it  deserves  the  number  and  character  of  the  war  records 

is  the  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie.     It  of  important  people  make  a  new  and  interesting 

is  a  real  self-revelation.     It  shows  those  traits  phenomenon,    not   only   in   literature   but   in 

which  made  Mr.  Carnegie  often  a  butt  for  the  politics  as  well.     The  public  has  never  known 
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before  in  the  history  of  the  world    what  a         Canada  Also  Has  a  Merchant  Marine 
reporter  would  call  "the  inside  story"  of  great 

events  until  long  after  the  events  themselves.  X    TOT  only  the  United  States,  but  Canada 
But  we  have  now  before  us  a  most  careful  and         \      as  well  is  developing  an  independent 
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accurate   record   of   the   events   of   the   past  i    i    merchant    marine.     The    one    to    the 

twenty  years  which  any  student  of  history  or  north  of  us  has  been  growing  with  extraordin- 

government  may  study.     And  we  have  this  ary  rapidity  in  the  last  five  years.     In  Novem- 

record   made  and   published   so  immediately  ber  the  tonnage  of  ships  flying  the  Canadian 

after  the  events  that  we  can  use  these  facts  in  flag  was  exceeded  by  only  seven  other  nations, 

determining  policies  for  the  present  and  the  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  early  months  of 

future.     This  is  a  practical  method  of  getting  this  year  her  merchant  marine  will  have  become 

what  was  sought   by  open  diplomacy.     And  the  sixth  greatest  in  the  world.     The  demands 

this  is  the  first  time  in  history  when  such  a  of   war    gave    the    ship-building    industry    in 

thing  has  happened.  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  impulse 

By  way   of  example:    on    Russian   affairs  which  led  to  the  production  during  the  years  of 

there  are  the  Willy-Nicky  letters,  the  Memoirs  belligerency  of  900  craft  of  all  kinds,  including 

of  Count  Witte  and  of  Alexander  Iswolski.     In  24    steel    freighters,    38   submarines,   and    65 

Germany,  Hindenburg,  LudendorflF,  von  Beth-  armed  trawlers,  by  yards  which  formerly  bad 

mann   Hollweg,   von  Jagow,    Erzberger,    and  an  insignificant  capacity.     By  the  time  the  90 

Noske  have  given  their  testimony.     Of  the  ships,  valued  at  $70,000,000,  which  the  Imperial 

war  at  sea,  Admirals  Jellicoe  and  Sims  have  Munitions   Board  had  ordered   in  191 7,  were 

written,  and  as  a  background  there  are  the  nearing  completion,  a  strong  sentiment  for  a 

books  of  Lord   Fisher  and  Sir  Percy  Scott,  large  merchant  marine  was  active  in  Canada. 

Of  the  military  events  from  the  Allies' point  of  In  191 9,  the  17  shipyards  scattered  along  the 

view,  Field  Marshal   Haig  has  published  his  coasts  and  w^aterways  of  the  Dominion  com- 

dispatches,    and     his    predecessor,    Viscount  pleted  489  ships  of  342,413  gross  tons,  more 

French  has  written  an  account  of  his  command  than  half  of  which  were  retained  under  Cana- 

under  the  title  "1914."     General  Mangin  of  dian    registry.     This,    of   course,    looks   small 

the  French  army,  one  of  the  apostles  of  "the  compared  with  existing  British  and  American 

attack,  always  the  attack,"  is  now  publishing  tonnage,  but  it  is  a  creditable  showing  and  one 

articles  on  the  French  army.     Major-General  which  is  likely  to  grow  larger. 
Monash  of  the  Australian  Corps  has  written 

an  unusually  interesting  picture  of  the  "Aus-  France  Still  Going  Ahead  With 

tralian  Vi^ctories  in  France  in  1918."     So  far  Reconstruction 
the     inside     story  of  our  army  has  not  been 

told.     Nor  has  the  inside  story  of  our  foreign  ^nr^HE  progress  of  France  in  reconstructing 
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policies,  except  for  the  chapter  contributed  by  I      her  devastated  areas  is  recorded  in  an- 

Mr.  Gerard  in  "  My  Four  Years  in  Germany. "  X     other  bulletin  of  the  French  Commission. 

In  this  the  United  States  is  behind  as  it  ought  Of  the  seven  million  acres  of  agricultural  land 

not  to  be,  for  certainly  this  great  democracy  that  had  been  torn  and  scarred  by  the  high 

has  as  much  right  to  the  facts  of  its  recent  explosives  of  war,  all  but  280,000  acres  have 

history   as    any   other   people   and   as    much  been  restored  and  will  permit  of  sowing  this 

ability  to  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  spring.    About  four  million  acres  of  this  land  are 

Within  two  years  of  the  ending  of  the  war  a  already  under  cultivation,  and  French  harvests 

considerable  part  of  the  record  is  out.     During  for  last  >ear  were  able  to  supply  almost  the 

the  next  two  or  three  years  we  can  expect  still  entire  national  demand  for  cereals,  although  in 

more,   especially  from   the  American   partici-  1919  it  was  necessary  to  import  more  than 

pants,  until  the  picture  is  rounded  out  from  68,000,000   bushels.     In   the   devastated   area 

every  angle,  not  by  professional  observers  but  1,800  miles  of  railroads  were  destroyed — many 

by  the  responsible  servants  of  each  nation.   The  sections  of  track  were  completely  obliterated — 

public  all  over  the  world  will  have  an  intimate  yet  of  these  all  but  a  few  miles  have  been  rebuilt 

acquaintance    with    what    was    done    and    a  and  are  in  actual  operation.     Not  only  are  they 

rendering  of  the  stewardship  of  those  who  led  in   operation,   but   also   the   daily  average  of 

the  nations  in  the  most  interesting  decade  for  freight  cars  loaded  rose  from  20,933   ^^  the 

a  century.  spring  of  1920  to  35,612  in  the  autumn. 
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In  the  industrial  districts  the  textile  factories 
suffered  wholesale  destruction,  yet  on  Armis- 
tice Day,  1920,  more  than  400  out  of  478  mills 
had  resumed  operations  and  8,000  out  of  14,500 
looms  were  working,  while  of  146,000  persons 
employed  before  the  war,  98,884  had  been  re- 
engaged. In  the  woolen  mills  950,000  spindles 
were  in  operation,  as  compared  with  the  normal 
one  million.  Of  the  coal  mines  of  the  devas- 
tated area  twenty-two,  producing  twenty  million 
tons  annually — half  of  France's  total  output — 
were  destroyed.  Of  these,  half  are  again  in 
operation  and  are  producing  about  50  per  cent, 
of  their  normal  output.  In  addition  to  the 
great  work  of  rebuilding  factories  and  reclaim- 
ing land,  of  reconstructing  railroads  and  pump- 
ing out  flooded  mines,  the  country  shows  a 
marked  improvement  financially.  For  the  first 
ten  months  of  last  year,  9,802,871,700  francs 
were  received  by  the  Government  in  taxes. 
This  amount  exceeds  by  3,416,507,400  francs 
the  total  for  the  same  period  in  1920,  and 
amounts  to  1,797,626,500  francs  more  than 
the  budget  estimates  for  the  year. 

France  showed  her  great  resourcefulness  in 
rapidly  paying  the  indemnity  levied  by  the 
Germans  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  but 
that  feat  fades  into  insignificance  by  com- 
parison with  the  task  she  is  accomplishing 
to-day. 

Scotland  ''Bone  Dry"  by  1930? 

DESPITE  the  general  ridicule  heaped 
upon  American  prohibition  forces  jn 
Great  Britain,  reports  indicate  that 
they  are  making  some  progress.  Scotland,  of 
all  countries  in  the  world,  is  apparently  the 
scene  of  the  hardest  and  most  successful 
battles.  Yet  certain  peculiarities  of  the  suf- 
frage are  proving  bulwarks  to  the  liquor  inter- 
ests. A  mere  majority  of  the  vote  suffices  to 
keep  a  district  wet;  and,  while  nominally  55  per 
cent,  of  the  votes  cast  makes  a  district  no- 
license,  this  percentage  must  really  be  con- 
siderably greater  because  the  affirmative  bal- 
lots must  include  35  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
electorate.  In  the  City  of  Glasgow  nine  wards, 
or  25  per  cent,  of  the  population,  recently  cast  a 
majority  vote  for  prohibition,  but  as  this 
majority  consisted  of  less  than  one  third  of  the 
eligible  voters,  only  four  wards  actually  went 
dry.  In  Scotland  as  a  whole,  however,  success 
is  more  marked,  for  by  May  ist  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  "  parishes  "  into  which  the  country 


is  divided,  will  have  gone  "no-license."  AH 
religious  sects  of  Scotland,  except  Episco- 
palians and  Catholics,  have  openly  espoused 
the  dry  cause,  and  many  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  two  denominations  are, 
as  individuals,  ardent  supporters  of  prohi- 
bition. Labor  unions  are  also  strongly  ex- 
pressing their  conviction  that  prohibition  is 
advisable. 

The  statistical  methods  which  have  done 
service  for  a  generation  in  this  country  are  also 
being  used  in  Great  Britain.  The  country  has 
been  told  that  it  spends  two  billion  dollars  for 
liquor  and  only  three  hundred  million  dollars 
for  shoes,  and  more  for  "  booze"  than  for  house 
rent.  Scotland  spends  more  in  six  months  for 
alcohol  than  for  bread  in  fourteen.  Already 
the  cry  is  raised  that  all  Scotland  will  be 
"bone  dry"  in  1930,  and  all  Great  Britain  a  few 
years  afterward. 

Progress  in  National  Roads 

THE  Federal-aid  road  act  which  passed 
Congress  in  19 16  has  operated  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  put  road-building  in  the 
front  rank  of  national  enterprises.  Expen- 
ditures, under  this  act,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1920,  exceeded  double  the  average  yearly  cost 
of  building  the  Panama  Canal.  But  the  real 
value  of  the  investment  in  roads  may  not  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  money  spent,  but 
by  the  results  of  the  expenditure. 

In  results  the  Federal-aid  act  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose  better  than  may  have  been  expected. 
It  is  essentially  a  proposition  for  the  national 
Treasury  to  bear  half  the  cost  of  building  rural 
post-roads  in  the  states.  Post-roads  are  de- 
fined as  any  public  road  a  major  portion  of 
which  is  now  used,  or  can  be  used,  or  forms  a 
connecting  link  not  exceeding  ten  miles  in 
length  of  any  road  or  roads  now  or  hereafter 
used  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States 
mails.  The  designation  is  so  broad  that  much 
of  the  money  is  being  spent  on  roads  which 
radiate  from  markets  through  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  such  roads  are  closely  identified 
with  the  development  of  the  country.  A 
spirit  of  real  cooperation  between  the  state 
highway  departments  and  the  Federal  bureau 
exists;  so  that  in  some  cases  the  states  have  met 
the  Government  more  than  half  way.  Spec- 
ifications for  more  than  17,000  miles  of  highway 
have  been  approved  in  the  first  four  years  of 
this  cooperative  scheme.     Of  these  about  32 
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per  cent,  are  gravel,  21  per  cent,  earth,  19  per  though  sailing  at  a  considerable  depth,  were 
cent,  concrete,  and  the  remainder  various  distinctly  visible.  Enterprising  fishermen  have 
other  materials.  been  quick  to  see  how  they  might  utilize  this 
Specifications  approved  are  increasing  rap-  quality,  and  in  experiments  made  by  the  Navy 
idly  each  month.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal-aid  act  is  accomplishing  its  purpose  of  Fisheries,  the  feasibility  of  their  idea  has  been 
stimulating  the  construction  of  highways  of  fully  demonstrated.  In  February,  1920,  the 
national  importance — that,  although  low  grade  plan  was  given  a  real  trial.  A  number  of 
roads  which  are  suitable  for  some  regions  are  fishing  smacks,  belonging  to  packing  houses  on 
cheaply  and  quickly  built  and  so  comprise  the  the  Virginia  coast,  were  equipped  with  wireless 
largest  mileage,  the  greatest  emphasis  of  the  and  escorted  by  an  airplane.  The  altitude  of 
road  act  is  placed  on  the  development  of  high  the  plane,  in  addition  to  permitting  observation 
grade  roads  which  are  more  expensive  and  of  sub-surface  activity,  enabled  the  scout  to 
slower  to  build,  and  so  more  enduring.  scan  a  much  wider  expanse,  and  its  speed  made 
This  policy  of  using  Federal  money  for  local  it  possible  to  cover  a  large  area.  The  ob- 
purposes  is  one  which  is  constantly  extending  servers  could  locate  and  identify  the  large 
and  one  about  which  there  is  ground  for  a  good  schools  of  fish,  and  direct  the  surface  vessels  by 
deal  of  misgiving.  The  national  tendency  of  wireless.  By  these  methods  the  catches  were 
the  less  prosperous  states  is  to  draw  upon  the  greatly  increased,  sometimes,  it  is  claimed,  by 
Federal  treasury  for  expenditures  which  are  as  much  as  3,000  per  cent.  On  June  14th  a 
properly  responsibilities  of  their  own.  To  just  regular  daily  airplane  patrol  was  established 
what  extent  Congress  can  advantageously  have  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  now  the  method  is 
its  own  pile  of  expenditures  and  assume  those  of  in  use  at  many  points  on  both  coasts.  We 
the  states  is  a  particularly  acute  problem  at  the  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  most  progressive  sons 
present  time.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  of  the  hardy  Gloucester  fisherman,  the  de- 
what  is  a  Federal  and  what  is  a  local  expen-  scendants  of  ''Captains  Courageous,"  already 
diture.  The  Federal  railroad  bill,  when  first  look  on  these  patrols  as  a  necessity, 
proposed  four  years  ago,  was  opposed  on  the  Not  only  in  fishing,  but  also  in  the  companion 
ground  that  it  represented  an  attempt  by  cer-  industry  of  seal  hunting,  are  airships  coming 
tain  backward  states,  to  provide  for  road  con-  into  regular  use.  The  Newfoundland  Govern- 
struction  at  the  expense  of  their  more  pros-  ment  will  use  four  non-rigid  airships  for  locat- 
perous  neighbors,  and  this  attitude  represented  ing  herds  of  seals,  whose  position  will  be  wire- 
a  sound  conception  of  national  policy.  The  lessed  to  the  hunting  vessels.  In  the  ofT- 
pressure  of  the  bill,  however,  was  overwhelm-  season  this  government  will  use  them  for 
ing  and  overcame  all  objections.  It  is  en-  "  routine,"  such  as  survey  work  and  the  search 
couraging  that  the  states  are  earnestly  cooper-  for  incipient  forest  fires.  In  this  latter  capacity 
ating  with  the  Federal  Government  and  that  the  United  States  Forestry  Service  has  already 
a  large  mileage  of  excellent  and  permanent  demonstrated  the  airplane's  great  value,  since 
highways  is  rapidly  developing.  The  scheme  during  the  four  summer  months  of  1919  it  em- 
under  which  Federal  aid  in  road  building  is  ployed  seventeen  airplanes  in  scouting  for 
extended  is  perhaps  the  least  harmful  of  all  potential  conflagrations.  The  results  were  so 
suggested  plans  of  the  kind,  and  the  national  gratifying  that  a  proposal  was  made  in  Con- 
highways  obtained  really  do  serve  the  purpose  gress  to  increase  permanently  the  air  force  for 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  use  in  preserving  our  fast  disappearing  forests; 

though  this  proposal  was  rejected,  its  support- 
Airplanes  for  Fishing,  Sealing,  and  Other  ers  are  still  active  and  expect  soon  to  have  a 
Peaceful  Purposes  more    complete    airplane    equipment.     It    is 

very  hard  to  realize  to-day  that  little  more  than 

THE  airplane  is  now  making  good  in  the  a   decade    has    passed    from    the   time   when 

constructive  work  of  the  world  at  peace,  "flying,"  even  as  a  novel  "stunt,"  was  ridiculed, 

and  every  day  seems  to  find  itself  a  to  the  time  when.it  was  recognized  as  a  valuable 

valuable    adjunct    to    some    new    activity —  asset  in  maintaining  a  fast  mail  service;  if  such 

fishing,    for   instance.     During   the  war,  sea-  progress  continues,  it  should  not  be  long  before 

planes  were  extensivley  used  in  hunting  sub-  the  airplane  is  an  essential  part  of  the  economic 

marines  because  at  a  high  altitude  U-boats,  mechanism  of  the  world. 


CARNEGIE  AS  A  FINANCIER 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints  ' 
an  article  on   investments   and  the  lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom 

A  NDREW     Carnegie,    in     his     autobi-  there  I  found  a  messenger  waiting  breathless 

/\         ography,    discloses   the    fact    that  to  hand  me  a  sealed  note  from  the  Barings. 

/   \       he  had  many  business  deaUngs  with  Bismarck  had  locked  up  a  hundred  millions 

/       %      the  financial   powers   of   his   day,  in  Magdeburg.     The  financial  world  was  panic- 

"^    particularly  those  in  London.     He  stricken,  and  the  Barings  begged  to  say  that 

sold  several  issues  of  bonds  to  Junius  S.  Mor-  under  the  circumstances  they  could  not  propose 

gan,  head  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Company,  and  to  Mr.  Baring  to  go  on  with  the  matter." 

had    a    most    peculiar    experience    with    the  Carnegie  called  this  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 

Barings.  hits  and  misses  of  his  financial  life.     He  was 

His   first   adventure  in  the  field  of  inter-  meek  enough,  he  says,  to  be  quite  resigned,  and 

national   finance  was   with   an   issue  of  four  merely  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  not 

million  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company  bonds  upon  telegraphed  Mr.  Thompson.     Subsequently  he 

which  he  secured  an  option  when  he  took  the  sold  the  bonds  to  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Company  at  a 

contract  to  build  the  bridge.     These  he  sold  to  lower  price. 

Mr.  Morgan  in  London,  and  the  offering  of  the  When  Mr.  Carnegie  established  his  office  in 
bonds  was  a  great  success.  Then  followed  New  York  in  1867,  the  first  view  he  had  of 
some  American  railroad  bond  issues  on  which  financial  operations  there  was  of  the  specula- 
Carnegie  either  had  options  or  acted  as  agent  tive  kind.  He  had  lived  long  enough  in  Pitts- 
between  the  companies  and  the  bankers.  He  burgh  to  acquire  the  manufacturing,  as  dis- 
made  good  profits  on  most  of  these  trans-  tinguished  from  the  speculative,  spirit.  In 
actions.  his  autobiography  he  wrote: 

One  day  Mr.  Carnegie  offered  Baring  Broth-  "  1  was  surprised  to  find  how  very  different 

ers  an  issue  of  five  million  first  mortgage  6  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  New  York.     There 

per  cent,   bonds  of  the   Philadelphia  &   Erie  were  few,  even  of  the  business  men,  who  had  not 

Railroad,    guaranteed    by    the    Pennsylvania,  their  ventures  in  Wall  Street  to  a  greater  or  less 

"Before  1   had  left  their  banking  house,"  he  extent.     1  was  besieged  with  inquiries  from  all 

records,  "  1  had  closed  an  agreement  by  which  quarters    in    regard    to    the    various    railway 

they  were  to  bring  out  this  loan.     .     .     .     The  enterprises    with    which     1     was    connected, 

papers  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  up,  but  as  I  Offers  were  made  to  me  by  persons  v/ho  were 

was  leaving,  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  said  they  had  willing  to  furnish  capital  for  investment  and 

just  heard  that  Mr.  Baring  himself  was  coming  allow  me  to  manage  it — the  supposition  being 

up  to  town  in  the  morning.     They  had  ar-  that  from  the  inside  view  which  I  was  enabled 

ranged  to  hold  a  'court,'  and  as  it  would  be  to  obtain  1  could  invest  for  them  successfully, 

fitting  to  lay  the  transaction  before  him  as  a  Invitations    were    extended    to    me    to    join 

matter  of  courtesy  they  would  postpone  the  parties  who  intended  quietly  to  buy  up  the 

signing  of  the  papers  until  the  morrow.     If  1  control    of    certain    properties.     In    fact,    the 

would  call  at  two  o'clock  the  transaction  would  whole  speculative  field  was  laid  out  before  me 

be  closed.  in  its  most  seductive  guise." 

"Never  shall  1  forget  the  oppressed  feeling,"  All  of  these  offers  Mr.  Carnegie  declined. 
Mr.  Carnegie  continues,  "which  overcame  me  The  most  notable  was  made  by  Jay  Gould, 
as  I  stepped  out  and  proceeded  to  the  tele-  then  in  the  height  of  his  career,  who  proposed 
graph  office  to  wire  President  Thompson  (of  to  purchase  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
the  Pennsylvania).  Something  told  me  that  I  road  Company  and  give  Carnegie  one  half  of  all 
ought  not  to  do  so.  1  would  wait  till  to-  profits  if  he  would  devote  himself  to  its  man- 
morrow  when  1  had  the  contract  in  my  pocket,  agement.  Some  thirty  years  later  Carnegie 
1  walked  from  the  banking  house  to  the  Lang-  offered  George  Gould,  son  of  Jay  Gould,  the 
ham  Hotel — four  long  miles.     When  I  reached  control  of  an  international  line  from  ocean  to 
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ocean,  to  be  completed  by  bringing  the  Wabash  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  building 

into  Pittsburgh  and  adding  an  extension  from  some    railways    in    the    Western    States,    but 

Pittsburgh  to  the  Atlantic.     The  first  part  of  gradually  withdrew  from  all  such  enterprises 

this  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  second  was  and  made  up  my  mind  to  go  entirely  contrary 

about  to  be  taken  up  when  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  the  adage  not  to  put  all  one's  eggs  in  one 

started   negotiations  with   Carnegie,   through  basket.    I  determined  that  the  proper  policy 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  for  the  purchase  of  the  was  'to  put  all  good  eggs  in  one  basket  and 

Carnegie  Steel  Company.     That  put  an  end  then  watch  that  basket.' 
to  these  railway  operations.  "  I  believe  the  true  road  to  preeminent  suc- 

Carnegie  never  bought  or  sold  a  share  of  cess  in  any  line  is  to  make  yourself  master  in 
stock  speculatively  in  his  life.  He  made  and  that  line.  1  have  no  faith  in  the  policy  of 
adhered  to  the  rule  never  to  purchase  what  he  scattering  one's  resources,  and  in  my  experience 
did  not  pay  for,  and  never  to  sell  what  he  did  1  have  rarel\'  if  ever  met  a  man  who  achieved 
not  own.  In  those  early  days  he  had  several  preeminence  in  mone>'-making — certainly 
interests  that  were  taken  over  in  the  course  of  never  one  in  manufacturing — who  was  inter- 
business  which  included  some  stocks  that  were  ested  in  many  concerns.  The  men  who  have 
quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  succeeded  are  men  who  have  chosen  one  line 
*' I  found,"  he  testifies,  "that  when  I  opened  and  stuck  to  it.  It  is  surprising  how  few  men 
my  paper  I  was  tempted  to  look  first  at  the  appreciate  the  enormous  dividends  derivable 
quotations  of  the  stock  market.  As  I  had  from  investment  in  their  own  business.  There 
determined  to  sell  all  my  interests  in  every  is  scarcely  a  manufacturer  in  the  world  who  has 
outside  concern  and  concentrate  my  attention  not  in  his  works  some  machiner>'  that  should  be 
upon  our  manufacturing  concerns  in  Pittsburgh,  thrown  out  and  replaced  by  improved  ap- 
I  further  resolved  not  even  to  own  stock  that  pliances;  or  who  does  not,  for  the  want  of  ad- 
was  bought  and  sold  upon  any  stock  exchange."  ditional  machinery  or  new  methods,  lose  more 

"Such  a  course,"  he  sa\s,  "should  commend  than  sufficient  to  pa\'  the  largest  dividend 
itself  to  every  man  in  the  manufacturing  obtainable  b\'  investment  beyond  his  own  do- 
business  and  to  all  professional  men.  For  the  main.  And  yet  most  business  men  whom  I 
manufacturing  man  especially  the  rule  would  have  known  invest  in  bank  shares  and  in  far- 
seem  all-important.  His  mind  must  be  kept  away  enterprises,  while  the  true  gold  mine 
calm  and  free  if  he  is  to  decide  wisely  the  prob-  lies  right  in  their  own  factories, 
lems  which  are  continually  coming  before  "  I  have  tried  always  to  hold  fast  to  this  im- 
him.  Nothing  tells  in  the  long  run  like  good  portant  fact.  It  has  been  with  me  a  cardinal 
judgment,  and  no  sound  judgment  can  remain  doctrine  that  I  could  manage  my  own  capital 
with  the  man  whose  mind  is  disturbed  by  the  better  than  any  other  person,  and  much  better 
mercurial  changes  of  the  stock  exchange.  It  than  any  board  of  directors.  The  losses  men 
places  him  under  an  influence  akin  to  intoxica-  encounter  during  a  business  life  which  seriously 
tion.  What  is  not,  he  sees,  and  what  he  sees,  embarrass  them  are  rarely  in  their  own  bus- 
is  not.  He  cannot  judge  of  relative  values  iness,  but  in  enterprises  of  which  the  investor 
or  get  the  true  perspective  of  things.  The  is  not  master.  My  advice  to  >oung  men  would 
molehill  seems  to  him  a  mountain  and  the  be  not  only  to  concentrate  their  whole  time  and 
mountain  a  molehill,  and  he  jumps  at  conclu-  attention  on  the  one  business  in  life  in  which 
sions  which  he  should  arrive  at  by  reason.  His  they  engage,  but  to  put  every  dollar  of  their 
mind  is  upon  the  stock  quotations  and  not  upon  capital  into  it." 

the  points  that  require  calm  thought.     Specu-         After  Mr.  Carnegie  sold  his  steel  and  iron 

lation  is  a  parasite  feeding  upon  values,  creating  business  in  190 1  and  began  to  devote  his  entire 

none."  time  to  disposing  of   his  wealth,   he   himself 

Carnegie's  adoption  of  the  policy  of  putting  followed    this    advice.     He    took    underlying 

all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  and  his  advice  to  bonds  in  the  new  Steel  Corporation  in  payment 

those  having  capital  to  invest  is  summed  up  for  his  properties  and  as  the  interest  on  these 

in  his  autobiography  as  follows:  bonds    accumulated    he    invested    it    in    first 

"  Business  was  promising  and  all  the  surplus  mortgage  railroad  bonds  secured  on  essential 

earnings  I  was  making  in  other  fields  were  re-  main  line  mileage  of  this  country.     When  he 

quired  to  expand  the  iron  business.     I  had  be-  died  he  left  directions  for  his  trustees  which  area 

come    interested,    with    my    friends    of    the  good  guide  for  any  one  seeking  good  investments. 
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In  order  to  present  in  one  place  wise  and  informed  thought  and  stimulating 
counsel,  month  after  month,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special 
section  in  the  magazine  and  invited  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  to 
contribute  to  it.  The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  this  undertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  his  alone,  there  being  no  group  respon- 
sibility for  any  of  the  opinions,  but  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  some  individual  of  this  group. — The  Editors. 


OUR  DEBT  OF  HONOR 

By  henry  L.  STIMSON 


UNDER  the  pressure  of  the 
many  interests  and  problems 
of  post-war  Hfe  there  is 
danger  of  sHghting  the  duty 
of  caring  properly  for  our 
wounded  and  disabled  service  men.  As  a 
nation  we  suffered  lightly  and  are  for- 
getting   easily.     The     war    devastation 


of  Europe  is  a  long  distance  away  from 
our  busy  life,  and  since  the  uniform  has 
disappeared  from  our  streets  these  vic- 
tims of  that  devastation  are  dropping  out 
of  the  sight  and  memory  of  the  average 
American.  Yet  the  problem  is  a  great 
one  and  only  the  constant  interest  of  our 
people  will  ensure  that  it  is  solved  in  a 
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manner  worthy  of  the  debt  which  our 
nation  owes  to  these  wounded  men. 

The  work  of  caring  for  them  is  made 
compHcated  and  difficult  for  two  quite 
different  reasons: 

First,  because  the  weapons  of  modern 
warfare  have  inflicted  upon  many  of  them 
injuries  more  insidious  and  serious  than 
the  weapons  of  former  wars;  and 

Second,  because  our  Government  is 
trying  to  introduce  higher  and  more 
intelligent  standards  of  treatment  than 
ever  before  into  the  work  of  their  rehabil- 
itation. 

When  high  explosive  in  the  shape  of 
lyddite  was  first  introduced  into  the  field 
artillery  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
many  of  us  can  remember  the  thrill  of 
horror  with  which  the  announcement  was 
greeted,  and  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
such  a  destructive  agent  should  be  per- 
mitted in  warfare  even  against  the  savage 
tribes  of  Africa.  Somewhat  earlier  when 
the  steel-coated  high  velocity  rifle  bullet 
replaced  the  slower  missile  of  earlier  days, 
its  greater  destructive  effect  upon  the 
tissues  of  the  human  body  received  a 
similar  discussion. 

Yet  these  novel  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion used  in  unprecedented  quantities 
were  the  daily  fare  of  the  brave  men  who 
fought  on  both  sides  of  the  Western  battle- 
front  in  France,  and  to  them  was  added  a 
third,  which  we  never  dreamed  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  poison  gas. 
The  soldier  of  the  recent  war  who  with- 
stood a  modern  bombardment  prelimi- 
nary to  an  attack  underwent  a  physical  and 
mental  strain  wholly  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  history,  and  the  results  of 
that  strain  upon  the  human  frame  are 
only  now  making  themselves  fully  mani- 
fest. The  high  explosive  is  showing  its 
effects  in  recurring  cases  of  mental  and 
nervous  disorders,  and  the  poison  gas  is 
making  itself  felt  in  tuberculosis  and 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  long 
after  its  victims  were  discharged  from 
their  army  service. 

More  than  20,000  veterans  of  the  late 


war  are  now  in  government  hospitals 
and  that  number  has  been  increasing 
for  several  months  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,000  per  month.  Medical  authorities 
assert  that  this  increase  will  continue  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  30,000  of  these  men  will  require 
hospital  treatment  during  1921.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
disabled  men  who  are  not  in  hospitals,  but 
who,  against  the  handicap  of  their  dis- 
abilities, are  trying  to  carry  on  in  ordi- 
nary life.  The  number  of  these  partially 
disabled  men  has  not  been  accurately  as- 
certained; it  has  been  variously  placed 
by  government  reports  at  from  513,500 
to  641,900.  The  records  of  the  Provost- 
Marshal-General,  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
demobilization  of  our  Army,  are  wholly 
misleading  because  they  take  cognizance 
only  of  disabilities  estimated  as  amount- 
ing to  10  per  cent,  and,  owing  to  the 
necessary  circumstances  of  the  examina- 
tion, a  very  large  number  of  cases 
escaped  record. 

The  other  difficult  feature  of  the  work, 
is  that  our  plan  of  rehabilitation  for  these 
men  is  more  ambitious  and  complicated 
than  anything  that  was  done  for  the 
wounded  of  former  wars. 

Our  Government  is  endeavoring  to  help 
these  men  intelligently;  to  educate  them 
and  train  them  and  finally  to  return  them 
as  self-supporting  citizens  to  the  happi- 
ness of  normal  life  instead  of  merely 
paying  them  a  flat  pension  and  turning 
them  loose  to  shift  for  themselves.  We 
are  thus  to  try  literally  to  bind  up  these 
broken  bodies  and  restore  these  shattered 
lives  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the 
service  they  have  rendered  and  worthy 
of  the  ideals  of  an  enlightened  republic. 

The  solution  of  a  problem  of  such  size 
and  with  such  complex  elements  involves 
not  only  enormous  sums  of  money  but  also 
continued  interest  and  intelligent  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
annual  budget  appropriated  this  year 
for  various  government  agencies  having 
charge  of  this  work  amounted  to  nearly 
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$300,000,000,  or  double  the  entire  annual 
cost  of  the  War  Department  eight  years 
ago  including  the  cost  of  the  entire 
Regular  Army,  and  of  all  our  river 
and  harbor  improvements  for  the  year. 
This  enormous  financial  burden,  far  ex- 
ceeding that  imposed  upon  us  by  any 
previous  war,  will,  under  normal  calcula- 
tion of  events,  not  only  continue  but  also 
will  increase  for  many  years.  It  is  a 
burden  which  we  all  agree  constitutes  a 
debt  of  honor  to  be  carried  through  at  all 
costs.  But  it  will  be  properly  admin- 
istered only  in  case  public  attention  re- 
mains focused  on  it  sufficiently  to  compel 
intelligent  action  by  Congress  and  effi- 
cient administration  by  the  bureaus 
which  have  it  in  charge.  If  the  work  is 
not  organized  on  correct  lines  by  Con- 
gress, if  its  administration  is  permitted 
to  fall  through  public  neglect,  into  the 
realm  of  politics,  the  patients  themselves 
will  suffer  and  the  expense  of  their 
treatment  will  be  increased. 

The  Joint  Committee  for  Aid  to  Dis- 
abled Veterans  has  been  making  a  careful 
survey  of  the  situation  during  the  last 
few  months,  aided  by  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  two  of  the  public  officials 
in  charge  of  this  work,  namely  the  present 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  and  the  present  Director  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  They  have  made 
a  series  of  recommendations  which  were 
recently  read  to  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Wadsworth  and  which  require  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  Congress  and  of  the 
public.  Briefly,  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

1.  The  administration  of  all  these 
agencies  should  be  coordinated  under  the 
same  head.  At  present  they  are  divided 
among  three  entirely  different  authorities, 
namely,  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

2.  There  should  be  adequate  hospital 
facilities  provided  for  under  Government 
control.    At     present     20,000     hospital 


cases  are  scattered  in  about  i  ,300  different 
institutions.  This  inevitably  causes  neg- 
lect and  cruel  suffering. 

3.  There  should  be  more  liberal 
treatment  of  the  men  who  are  undergoing 
vocational  training  in  an  attempt  to 
make  themselves  self-supporting.  There 
has  been  much  stupid  red-tape  thrown 
about  the  present  system,  with  the  result 
that  men  who  require  such  training  and 
are  anxious  to  take  it  have  not  been  af- 
forded the  necessary  financial  support 
while  undergoing  it  and  have  thus  been 
obliged  to  give  it  up. 

4.  There  are  many  other  improve- 
ments which  should  be  made  before  the 
system  will  be  adequate  to  perform  its 
work,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
them  in  detail.  The  War  Risk  Bureau 
should  be  decentralized  so  that  it  can 
maintain  branch  offices  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  country  where  it  can 
reach  its  patients  more  readily;  voca- 
tional training  should  be  provided  for  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  men  who  died  in  the 
service;  it  should  be  provided  for  Ameri- 
cans who  were  disabled  in  the  armies  of 
our  Allies  and  are  being  left  without 
assistance  from  either  nation;  retirement 
pay  should  be  provided  for  disabled 
citizen-officers  similar  to  that  which  is 
now  afforded  to  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army.  At  present  such  citizen-officers 
are  left  almost  wholly  without  assistance. 

Finally,  the  public  should  give  intelli- 
gent support  to  some  of  the  unofficial 
relief  agencies — like  the  admirable  Carry- 
On  Association  of  Mrs.  Wendell  Phillips — 
which  have  been  doing  a  noble  part  in 
alleviating  the  condition  of  these  men. 
There  is  much  work  which  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  but  which,  if  left  undone, 
makes  harder  the  condition  of  these  our 
disabled  sons.  What  is  needed  is  not 
emotional  sentimentality,  which  soon 
spends  its  force,  but  continued  and  in- 
telligent sympathy  and  assistance  until 
these  men,  to  whom  we  owe  the  greatest 
of  all  debts,  have  been  put  on  the  road  to 
recovery  and  self-support. 
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"ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENTS" 

By  booth  TARKINGTON 


ON  THE  great  Usibi  River,' 
i  in  Central  Africa,  there  was 
I  a  peaceful  town,  Usanga, 
busy  with  the  caravan 
trade  and  unwarlike,  but  so 
notoriously  able  to  defend  its  own,  if 
need  be,  that  the  fields  of  manioc  and 
corn  outside  the  stockade  were  respected 
by  the  most  predatory  bands  of  rovers. 
Nevertheless,  when  El  Kaser,  the  half- 
caste,  came  down  the  Usibi*  with  his 
thousand  fire-eaters,  slave-raiding,  the 
whole  river  blazed  war,  as  if  it  were  a 
flood  of  burning  oil,  and  the  Usangi  were 
caught  willy-nilly,  and  did  their  best. 

The  young  men  all  went  off  to  battle, 
while  the  women  and  children  and  old 
men  carried  on  affairs  at  home.  They 
kept  the  manioc  and  corn  growing  in  the 
fields;  and  continually  sent  caravans  with 
food  and  weapons  to  the  warriors;  but 
as  the  Usangi  were  a  free  tribe  them- 
selves, and  had  no  slaves,  the  Council  of 
Elders,  who  governed  them,  were  forced 
to  make  heavy  tax-levies  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Indeed,  these  levies 
grew  heavier  and  heavier;  and  one  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  women  and  children 
and  the  old  men  (finding  the  young  men 
gone  and  nobody  but  themselves  to  do 
the  work)  sa-v  the  chance  to  better  their 
own  condition,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
Formerly,  they  would  work  all  day  for 
two  red  beads,  or  a  little  strip  of  the 
cheapest  cloth;  but  now  they  said  to  the 
Council  of  Elders,  ''Give  us  each  two 
whole  doti  of  the  best  cloth  a  day,  or  we 
will  not  work,  and  if  we  do  not  work  our 
warriors  will  starve  and  be  weaponless,  so 
El  Kaser  will  come  down  on  Usanga  and 
make  us  all  slaves."  Thereupon  the 
Elders  gave  them  their  two  doti  each, 
every   day,    from   the   treasury   in   the 


great  hut,  and  the  workers  worked  awhile, 
growing  richer,  they  thought;  but  of 
course  everything  they  made  had  thus 
become  only  the  more  expensive  to  them- 
selves when  they  came  to  buy.  They 
were  bewildered  and  went  to  the  Elders 
again,  complaining:  "Our  two  doti  of 
cloth  now  bring  us  not  more  than  did  our 
two  red  beads  before  the  war.  Besides 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  a  certain 
amount  of  prosperity,  which  is  now  our 
fundamental  right;  so  in  future  you  will 
have  to  grant  us  each  six  doti  a  day." 
The  Elders  thereupon  gave  them  the  six 
doti. 

When  the  war  was  ended.  El  Kaser 
having  been  driven  away,  the  young  men 
came  home  and  went  to  work  again. 
Everybody  was  happy,  and  the  industry 
of  the  tribe  was  equaled  by  nothing  ex- 
cept its  gaiety.  During  the  war,  many 
of  the  people  had  denied  themselves  and 
undergone  sacrifices,  but  now  they  made 
up  for  all  that :  the  women  covered  them- 
selves with  beads,  and  every  night  there 
was  feasting;  so  that  the  oldest  man  never 
had  seen  such  a  spending.  Moreover, 
others  than  the  Usangi  themselves  were 
spending  in  Usanga:  the  people  up  and 
down  the  river  were  returning  to  their 
home  lands,  and  they  sent  traders  to  buy 
in  Usanga,  whence,  in  fact,  they  had  been 
obtaining  supplies  at  great  cost  all 
through  the  war.  These  traders  had  to 
pay  whatever  the  Usangi  chose  to  ask 
them;  the  Usangi  were  never  slow  at  a 
bargain,  and  Usanga  seemed  bursting 
with  riches. 

Suddenly,  almost  in  one  day,  the  ap- 
pearance of  bursting  took  a  different 
turn;  nobody  would  buy  anything.  The 
goods  were  heaped  for  sale,  as  usual,  in 
the  booths  of  the  bazaar  that  had  been 
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established;  the  laborers  brought  in  their 
sacks  of  manioc  and  corn  from  the  abun- 
dant fields;  the  new  pleasure  canoes, 
made  in  enormous  quantities  for  the 
nightly  festivals  on  the  river,  were  piled 
one  on  the  other  without  a  single  cus- 
tomer, where  yesterday  crowds  had 
fought  to  buy  each  one  as  it  was  com- 
pleted. There  had  fallen  a  strange  silence 
over  Usanga,  a  silence  that  no  one 
understood. 

The  merchants  in  the  bazaar  came  to- 
gether for  counsel.  "  It  must  be,"  they 
said,  "that  our  high  prices  frighten  the 
people.  Perhaps,  too,  the  wild  buying 
has  been  partly  the  work  of  spendthrifts, 
whose  funds  are  now  exhausted.  Let  us 
accept  a  loss,  and  mark  our  goods  down 
as  far  as  is  safe."  So  they  did  as  they 
said — but  the  bazaar  was  almost  as 
silent  as  it  had  been  before:  only  a  few 
came  to  buy,  and  they  bought  charily. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  wide  lamenta- 
tion, as  well  as  a  great  wondering,  not 
only  in  the  bazaar  but  in  the  fields  outside 
the  stockade.  *'  Must  we  give  everything 
away,  our  goods,  our  thought,  and  our 
labor?"  they  asked;  the  merchants,  the 
field-laborers  and  the  canoe-makers,  alike. 
"Why  does  no  one  come  to  buy?" 
Naturally,  they  all  stopped  work,  and 
there  was  distress  and  turbulence,  par- 
ticularly among  those  poor  people  who 
had  demanded  six  doti  a  day  as  a  funda- 
mental right  to  which  they  had  grown  so 
accustomed  that  they  would  not  work 
without  it. 

Some  came  to  the  Elders  with  petitions: 
"You  must  make  prosperity  for  us;  make 
laws  that  our  goods  shall  sell  at  prices 
high  enough  to  sustain  us,  or  else  increase 
the  tax  levies  a  little  to  help  us."  Indeed, 
that  was  a  loud  cry,  and  from  many 
quarters:  "Tax  the  rest  to  help  usV 
But  a  great  many  cried  out  at  this:  the 
tax  levies  were  the  very  cause  of  the 
misery  they  said;  and  others  explained, 
each  in  his  own  way,  what  had  happened. 
One  said  that  the  cause  of  depression  was 
the  stopping  of  the  caravan  trade:  trav- 


elers from  the  ruined  villages  had  nothing 
to  offer  in  exchange  for  goods  from  Usaba. 
One  said  the  cause  was  that  other  tribes 
up  and  down  the  river  were  taking  the 
trade  from  Usaba.  Another  said  that 
Usaba  had  worked  too  hard  and  pro- 
duced too  much;  while  yet  another  said 
that  the  trouble  was  still  in  the  high 
prices.  In  fact,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
explanations. 

Witch  doctors  came  in  from  the  jungle 
and  offered  a  spell  which  would  disperse 
this  trouble  and  all  others  forever.  The 
only  thing  to  do,  they  said,  was  to  kill 
the  Council  of  Elders,  and  put  the  witch 
doctors  at  the  head  of  the  tribe,  instead. 
The  witch  doctors  would  then  divide 
all  the  goods  in  the  bazaar  among  the 
people,  and  would  so  control  Nature 
thereafter  that  every  man  should  be  as 
rich  (and  as  poor)  as  his  neighbor;  all 
power  over  the  wealth  of  the  tribe  to  be 
taken  from  the  traders  and  rest  in  the 
hands  of  the  witch  doctors.  Certain  dis- 
tressed people,  being  minded  like  the  frog, 
who  leaped  from  the  frying-pan,  believed 
that  no  change  in  their  condition  could 
worsen  them,  and  began  to  follow  the 
witch  doctors. 

The  Council  of  Elders  found  themselves 
beclamored  to  deafness,  helplessly  per- 
plexed among  remedies;  for  every  day 
they  were  offered  a  thousand  remedies, 
each  of  which,  being  divested  of  its  wrap- 
pings, was  found  to  have  a  familiar  motto 
on  the  vial:  "Tax  the  rest  to  help  its.'* 

Then  at  last  the  Council  decided  that 
the  cause  of  the  disease  must  be  known 
before  the  remedy;  so  offered  a  prize  to 
anybody  who  would  solve  the  great 
puzzle,  and  criers  went  forth  shouting: 
"Three  hundred  doti  of  superfine  cloth 
to  the  first  person  who  will  tell  the 
Council  of  Elders  the  real  reason  why 
nobody  will  buy  anything  in  Usaba!" 

Of  course  all  those  who  had  previously 
explained  the  causes  of  depression  again 
offered  their  theories:  the  tax  levies,  the 
dearth  of  caravan  trade,  the  high  though 
falling    prices,    and    so    forth;    but    the 
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Council  could  not  see  its  way  to  award 
the  prize  to  any  contestant;  and  finally, 
the  oldest  of  the  Elders  decided  to  ask 
one  of  the  people  themselves,  why  they 
would  not  buy.  He  put  the  question  to  a 
basket  weaver  whom  he  knew;  but  the 
man  shook  his  head.  "  1  cannot  tell  why 
the  people  do  not  buy,"  he  said.  "  I 
know  only  that  they  don't,  and  there  is  a 
great  calamity  in  the  basket  business." 

"  But  why  don't  you  buy  something, 
yourself?"  the  Elder  asked. 

"How  can  I,  when  nobody  buys  my 
baskets?" 

"Surely  you  could  buy  some  little 
thing,"  the  Elder  suggested.  "A  small 
impetus  might  set  all  trade  in  motion 
again.     Buy  something." 

"  No,"  said  the  weaver.    "  I  am  afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  spend  anything 
now  I  may  be  left  without  means.  It 
may  even  be  1  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
next  tax;  and  we  have  not  been  told 
what  the  levy  will  amount  to.  But  when 
everybody  begins  trading  again,  perhaps 
I  can  sell  off  my  baskets  at  something 
decently  near  the  price  I  am  holding 
them  for — though  I  am  worried  about 
this:  What  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  sell 
these  baskets  at  all?  Besides,  Usaba 
has  lost  the  caravan  trade  which  took  our 
surplus;  other  tribes  are  getting  what 
trade  there  is;  the  people  are  so  disturbed 
in  their  minds  no  one  can  tell  what  will 
happen;  there  is  danger  of  new  war,  with 
destroying  tax  levies;  and  in  my  own 
affairs  I  have  grown  used  to  thinking  of 
large  receipts  and  considerable  luxury; 
and  I  cannot  see  the  future.  Altogether 
I  am  very  much  unsettled  in  my  mind." 

"So  then,"  the  Elder  said— "it  is  all 
in  your  mind,  is  it?" 


"No,  no!"  the  weaver  insisted. 
"  Everything  is  unsettled:  the  whole  river 
—all  of  Usaba." 

"  But  in  Usaba  such  wealth  was  never 
seen  before,"  said  the  Elder.  "The 
bazaar  is  filled  and  running  over  with 
everything  the  heart  of  man  can  wish. 
The  only  trouble  is:  it  can't  be  sold. 
Isn't  there  anything  you  wish  to  buy?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  weaver.  "My  goat 
died  the  other  day.  I  need  a  goat  very 
much." 

"Then  why  not  get  one?" 

"  Because  Sudi,  the  goat  breeder,  will 
not  give  me  a  goat  unless  I  give  him 
twenty-one  coral  beads.  That  is  the 
price  of  seven  of  my  baskets.  Before 
the  war  I  could  buy  a  goat  for  seven 
coral  beads,  and  although  Sudi  has  re- 
duced the  price  of  his  goats  from  thirty 
beads  to  twenty-one,  I  am  not  going 
to  give  the  same  as  seven  of  my  baskets 
for  a  goat.  Only  lately  I  have  had  as 
much  as  three  beads  apiece  for  my 
baskets." 

"And  before  the  war?" 

"  Then  I  got  only  one  bead  for  a  basket. 
We  must  never  go  back  to  such  prices  as 
those  for  baskets." 

"  But  concerning  goats " 

"Ah,  goats  are  easy  to  raise!"  said  the 
weaver.  "When  Sudi  begins  to  see  the 
light  in  the  matter  of  goats,  I  may  decide 
to  talk  to  him." 

.  .  .  Upon  this  the  Elder  went 
home  and  thought  over  all  that  the 
weaver  had  told  him;  after  which  he  set 
before  the  Council  a  writing  in  three 
words,  as  the  answer  to  the  great  tribal 
puzzle. 

He  succeeded  in  having  the  prize 
awarded  to  him  by  a  majority  of  one  vote 
— his  own. 
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WHAT  THE  WORLD  SHOULD  KNOW 

ABOUT  GERMANY 

FIRST  ARTICLE 

By  MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN 

Maximilian  Harden,  before  the  war,  won  wide-spread  fame  as  a  German  publicist  for  the  clarity 
of  his  opinions  and  the  cutting  satire  of  their  expression.  He  occupied  in  Imperial  Germany  a 
position  almost  of  official  rank  as  the  ruthless  mentor  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  unwearying  revealer  of 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  whole  breed  of  courtiers — pests  inseparable  from  monarchies.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that,  having  gone  to  prison  often  before  the  war  for  the  sake  of  his  convictions,  he  should 
find  himself  immediately  in  difficulties  confronted  by  a  stern  censorship.  Those  of  us  who  looked 
anxiously  during  the  war  to  the  **  Zukunft "  for  some  sign  of  hope  or  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Germany  were  at  first  disappointed  in  it  in  the  support  it  gave  to  the  militarists.  But  Maximilian 
Harden  was  one  of  the  first  to  react  to  the  force  of  universal  condemnation  and  soon  became  a  stern 
critic  of  such  decisions  as  that  in  favor  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  and  a  particularly  bitter 
and  scornful  chronicler  of  the  abject  subservience  of  the  German  Socialists.  For  these  things  his 
paper  was  repeatedly  suppressed  and  its  editor  imprisoned.  In  the  later  days,  during  igij  and 
igi8,  he  did  not  disappoint  those  who  had  faith  in  his  courage  and  in  his  judgment  but  spoke  with 
the  moral  austerity  and  fiery  eloquence  of  the  great  prophets  of  his  own,  the  Hebraic  race.  In  two 
articles,  written  at  the  request  of  the  World's  Work,  he  sets  forth  most  clearly  the  sins  of  his 
country  before  making  his  plea  for  a  peace  of  reconciliation  and  assistance.  The  present  article 
deals  with  Germany's  guilt;  that  to  appear  next  month  tells  something  of  her  repentance  and  her 
crying  needs.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  best  picture  yet  come  out  of  Germany  of  that  country's  psychology 
and  its  attitude  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. — The  Editors. 


AN  EVERYDAY  DIALOGUE 

THE  FOREIGN  VISITOR:  Does 
the  German  people  now  repent  all 
the  evil  acts  perpetrated  by  its 
Government  in  the  summer  of  19 14 
and  during  the  following  years? 
This  is  the  decisive  question  for  the  world,  and 
especially  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  If  the 
Germans  are  repentant,  then  we  must  and  will 
try  to  help  them  out  of  their  present  plight. 
But  if  they  are  unrepentant,  they  cannot 
reckon  on  outside  assistance.  Because  the 
world  is  convinced  that  an  unrepentant  Ger- 
many, become  strong  once  more,  would  return 
to  her  old  ways — which  were  vanquished  only 
after  a  long  succession  of  sacrifices — and  would 
once  more  make  the  world  a  scene  of  horrible 
misery. 

THE  GERMAN'S  ANSWER:  If  you  ask 
a  man  who  has  been  spoiled  by  a  decade  of 
good  fortune  and  then  has  been  hurled  into 
the  abyss  of  impoverishment  and  been  pun- 
ished  with    reproach   from   every   side,   with 


hunger  and  every  kind  of  calamity,  if  you  ask 
him  whether  he  repents  the  mistakes  and  sins 
of  the  time  when  he  was  rich,  you  will  receive 
either  no  answer  at  all  or  an  insincere  one. 
Goethe's  Duke  of  Alba  said  that  a  people  never 
matures;  it  always  remains  childish.  Whether 
you  accept  this  saying  as  a  generality  or  only  so 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  you  should  in 
neither  case  be  surprised  when  a  child  who  has 
been  punished  with  extreme  severity  does  not 
feel  sincere  regret  simultaneously  with  its 
pain.  Primitive  brains  think  in  this  way: 
That  for  which  I  am  being  terribly  punished 
I  need  not  repent;  what  I  sincerely  repent 
should  not  bring  me  torture  and  punishment; 
both  at  once  would  be  too  much. 

After  this  brief  suggestion  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, I  hope  you  will  understand  my  an- 
swer. You  see,  the  socialistic  proletariat, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  industrial  townsfolk 
here,  as  almost  everywhere  else  in  Europe, 
thinks  as  follows:  "One  capitalist  government 
is  necessarily  as  bad  as  another;  war  is  brought 
about  by  the  greed  and  desire  for  power  of  all 
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bourgeoisies;  and  we  can  have  better  conditions 
in  the  world  only  when  the  right  to  property 
is  annulled  and  the  means  of  production  are  no 
longer  private  property."  The  majority  of 
respectable  society,  the  men  possessing  culture 
and  capital,  were  for  a  time,  between  the  col- 
lapse and  the  signing  of  peace,  ready  to  repent 
and  mercilessly  condemn  William  1 1  and  all  the 
imperial  systems.  They  have  now  been  made 
to  change  their  minds,  because  President 
Wilson's  armistice  and  peace  terms,  which  were 
promised  as  a  basis  for  negotiations,  have  been 
withdrawn,  because  the  suspicions  and  hatreds 
of  war-time  are  long-lived  feelings,  and  be- 
cause Germany  sees  before  her  an  unlit  fog- 
bank  of  incalculable  misery.  Since  then  the 
legend  of  the  monarcho-militarists  has  again 
found  credence,  and  millions  of  Germans  swear 
that  the  war  was  the  product  of  a  conspiracy 
in  which  English  commercial  envy,  Russian 
desire  for  conquest,  and  French  thirst  for  ven- 
geance cooperated,  that  Germany's  army  was 
never  defeated  but  was  overthrown  in  sight 
of  final  victory  by  the  revolution  at  home, 
nourished  by  Northcliflfeand  Lenin  together,  and 
that  the  Western  Powers,  in  1920  as  in  1914, 
are  aiming  at  the  annihilation  of  Germany. 

THE  FOREIGN  VISITOR:  If  that  is  the 
feeling  of  the  German  people,  they  can  expect 
no  assistance  from  outside.  No  repentance, 
no  assistance! 

THE  GERMAN'S  ANSWER:  Consider 
the  matter  thoroughly!  Empty  stomachs, 
broken  boots,  and  ragged  clothes  are  not  the 
means  to  promote  morality.  It  would  surely 
be  nobler,  or  rather,  it  would  surely  be  the  only 
proper  thing  not  to  make  self-criticism  and  re- 
pentance depend  on  the  desire  for  gain.  Be- 
sides, the  conquered  peoples  are  perhaps  more 
demoralized  by  the  detestable  experience  of  the 
war  than  their  victors.  It  is  only  two  years 
since  the  war  ended,  and  you  already  demand, 
despite  the  fact  that  during  these  two  years 
decisions  have  been  too  often  dictated  by  short- 
sighted folly  on  all  sides,  that  balanced  reason 
should  have  operated  in  our  torn  and  down- 
trodden country.  You  cannot  "annihilate"  a 
people  of  sixty  millions;  but  the  more  coldly  and 
pitilessly  they  are  treated,  the  more  difficult — 
aye,  difficult  to  the  point  of  impossibilit\' — will 
become  the  task  of  that  considerable  group 
which  is  striving  to  attune  their  countrymen 
to  a  repentant  acknowledgement  of  the  Im- 
perial Government's  wrong-doings.     If  I  keep 


on  repeating  to  a  child  who  is  not  following  the 
right  path,  that  there  is  nothing  good  to  be 
found  in  him,  and  that  he  deserves  only  punish- 
ment but  no  pity,  he  will  cease  altogether  from 
troubling  himself  about  improvement.  A  wise 
teacher  will  tell  the  child  that  he  knows  that 
he  is  quite  good  really,  but  that  he  has  been 
led  into  mischief  and  he  will  help  him  back  by 
way  of  proper  morality.  It  is  never  even 
mentioned  that  without  Germany's  thrift  and 
technical  ability  the  continent  of  Europe  can 
never  recover  and  that  Germany's  distress 
will  result  in  distress  for  all  Europe. 

DIAGNOSIS 

IN  THE  beginning  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing out  of  which  sprang  the  most 
terrible  tragedy  in  histoi:y.  Must  new  misun- 
derstandings pile  themselves  like  a  black  fog- 
bank  in  front  of  the  future  of  humanity? 

Three  decades  of  unfertile  melodramatic 
political  feints,  the  errors  of  which,  smaller  and 
greater  sins,  the  high  conjuncture  of  German 
management  ever  and  again  conceals  from  the 
nation;  the  facts  that  the  Kaiser  spoke  foolishly, 
acted  thoughtlessly  and  let  himself  be  impelled 
by  vanity  and  a  craving  for  sensation,  that  he 
was  better  fitted  to  be  an  actor  than  a  ruler — 
of  these  things  millions  of  people  here  are 
aware.  But  nearly  all  of  them  thought  and 
said:  "This  can  do  no  harm.  Nobody  would 
take  seriously  this  quick-change  artist  with 
his  crown  and  his  rattling  sabre.  We  work 
with  more  perseverance  than  most  other 
people;  we  are  advancing  speedily  in  all  fields; 
and  with  our  well-trained  workers,  our  tech- 
nique and  industry,  and  with  our  social  policy 
which  provides  for  the  aged  and  the  sick,  we 
shall  in  twenty  years  be  the  richest  nation  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  our  Government  is 
bad;  but  this  does  not  hinder  our  development. 
The  Deutsche  Bank,  Krupps  (which  firm  de- 
voted much  more  work  for  the  uses  of  peace 
than  for  the  production  of  military  weapons, 
but  was  much  less  often  mentioned  in  that 
connection),  our  coal  syndicates,  iron  works, 
steel  works,  Badische  Anilinfabrik,  Allge- 
meine  Elektricitats-Gesellschaft,  Hamburg- 
America  Line,  chemicals,  textiles — nobody 
on  our  continent  can  imitate  these."  The 
unpolitical,  and  therefore  most  easily  ruled, 
people  honestly  believed  this  and  worked  un- 
ceasingly. Too  unceasingly;  for  other  peoples 
with  greater  riches  and  an  older  civilization 
were  forced  to  make  an  inconvenient  altera- 
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tion  in  their  standard  of  living  because  of  the  Bismarck  against  the  wishes  of  the  militarists, 
insistent  offer  of  cheap  German  goods  prepared  had  taken  from  her  not  only  German  Alsace, 
for  every  demand  of  the  market.  Too  unceas-  but  also  a  piece  of  purely  French  territory; 
ingly;  for  the  resulting  immensely  quick  in-  and  she  was  coming  to  nourish  the  hope  of 
crease  in  prosperity — "American,"  we  called  the  return  of  her  lost  provinces  only  as  it  were 
it  here  with  pride — resulted  in  a  blind  worship  of  like  the  faith  in  a  "better  world  to  come." 
success,  of  the  power  that  Mammon  procured.  Twenty  years  of  the  Kaiser's  rule  altered 
and  this  cast  off  every  shred  of  shame  and  be-  the  face  of  Europe  entirely.  Instead  of  trying 
came  a  national  danger.  Yield,  heaped-up  by  sensible  and  modest  negotiations  to  seek  to 
utiHty,  was  considered  worth  having  in  your  securefor  German  thrift  and  technical-industrial 
sack,  but  not  any  moral  values.  Anybody  apparatus  a  somewhat  broader  sphere,  per- 
who  produced  anything  came  quickly  to  the  haps  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  unrest  was 
front,  and,  if  he  owed  his  advancement  to  started  everywhere  and  political  affairs  dis- 
cunning,  unscrupulousness,  flattery,  and  other  turbed.  Russia,  since  Berlin  had  declared  for 
foul  tools,  he  was  much  more  esteemed  than  the  ''reassurance  contract"  and  had  written  a 
one  who  kept  his  hands  clean  and  clung  to  an  blank  cheque  for  Hapsburg  and  Magyar  am- 
ideal.  Orders,  titles,  "honors,"  of  all  kinds  bition  and  hatred  for  the  Slavs,  could  no 
were  for  sale.  They  were  offered  and  bought;  longer  hope  for  German  help  in  acquiring  an 
and  into  church,  university,  law  court,  school,  ice-free  port  in  the  Dardanelles  or  elsewhere, 
and  art,  and  into  the  feelings  and  social  life  In  consequence,  she  turned  to  France,  thereby, 
of  the  citizens,  there  penetrated  this  corruption  with  or  without  meaning  to  do  so,  encouraging 
of  the  court,  whose  head  was  not  esteemed,  but  the  still-surviving  dreams  of  vengeance.  Threat- 
who  was  considered  the  most  active  commercial  ened  in  three  vital  places,  by  the  speedy  build- 
traveler  under  German  management  and  ing  of  the  German  fleet,  by  the  Kaiser's  flattery 
therefore  tolerated.  Of  the  old  Prussian  par-  of  Islam  and  the  Calif  ate,  indispensable  pivots 
simonious  simplicity  and  pious  state  discipline  of  all  British  policy  in  India,  and  thirdly  by 
there  remained  only  the  gigantic  barracks,  dumping.  Great  Britain  had  to  defend  France 
Round  about  was  the  usurious  practice,  of  when  Germany,  contrary  to  Bismarck's  under- 
the  mushroom  morality  of  an  insanitary  gold-  taking  of  1880,  seemed  to  covet  the  rulership 
mining  camp,  and  some  parasitical  growths  of  of  Morocco,  and  had  to  make  out  of  the  two 
the  courtly  kind,  who  translated  the  worst  era  alliances  one  Triple  Alliance,  when  the  despatch 
of  royal  Versailles  into  the  language  of  Pots-  of  the  German  fleet  to  Agadir  threatened  the 
dam.  As  all  business  thrived,  no  warnings  English  economic  sea  routes,  and  the  absurd 
were  heeded.  And  the  people,  transformed  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  first  Turkish  corps 
to  the  very  soul,  let  themselves  be  easily  per-  and  thus  Constantinople  under  German  com- 
suaded  into  the  false  idea  that  they  were  still,  mand  (Liman  von  Sanders.)  As  Germany  had 
as  in  the  days  of  Schiller,  the  "people  of  the  gone  to  Agadir,  Italy  went  to  Tripoli,  in  order 
Thinker  and  the  Poet,"  much  too  harmless,  not  to  weaken  the  advantages  of  the  Morocco- 
easy-going,  conscientious,  and  impractical  for  Tripoli  treaty.  Because  Turkey  did  not  seem 
this  world,  in  which,  as  one  reads  every  day,  capable  of  making  further  resistance  to  the  loss 
the  other  peoples  without  mercy  or  idealism  of  this  last  African  province,  the  Balkan  States 
only  sought  their  own  advantage.  turned  upon  her.  Because  Austria-Hungary 
After  191 1  the  sky  became  clouded.  When  thirsted  for  the  opportunity  to  force  Serbia, 
Bismarck,  who  never  forgot  that  his  Germany  which  had  been  strengthened  by  the  Balkan 
needed  to  delay  its  speedy  growth  of  power  War,  back  into  impotence,  it  took  the  fact  that 
and  remain  quiet,  was  dismissed  like  a  trouble-  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  had  been 
some  lackey,  the  German  realm  was  united  murdered  on  Austrian  soil  by  Austrian  sub- 
with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy,  was  friends  jectsof  Serbian  origin  as  an  excuse  for  the  world- 
with  the  British,  on  friendly  terms  with  Amer-  abhorred  ultimatum  of  July,  19 14.  The  storm 
ica,  and  allowed  into  all  markets  and  all  the  broke  in  the  sulphurous  air. 
possibilities  of  competition.  France  was  alone  The  Kaiser  had  drawn  Russia  into  a  trap 
and  was  isolated  and  had  become  accustomed  near  the  Yellow  Sea;  and  thereby  involved 
to  the  necessity  of  getting  into  useful  communi-  Europe  in  the  imprescriptible  sin  of  letting 
cation  with  the  neighbor  who,  in  1871,  after  Russia,  the  most  populous  of  the  white  peoples, 
a  long  and  in  the  end  successful  fight  with  be  beaten  by  a  yellow  race  and  allowing  Japan 
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overnight  to  take  her  place  among  the  Great 
Powers.  The  Kaiser  had  tried  to  stay  the 
decline  of  the  sterile  Turkish  rule,  a  decline 
which  was  apparent  in  every  sphere,  and  to 
forge  an  efficient  weapon  against  England  out 
of  the  Califate.  He  egged  on  the  Boers, 
the  Russians,  the  French,  even  the  Americans, 
against  England,  turned  the  Bagdad  railroad 
into  a  political  thing,  and  called  it  boastfully 
the  "dry  road  to  India,"  strove  to  seduce  Mr. 
Roosevelt  by  low  flattery  into  anti-British 
and  pro-German  sentiments,  withal  (in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  interview)  prided  himself  on 
being  England's  only  friend  in  Germany,  and 
had  with  all  his  untruthfulness  and  feminine 
love  of  intrigue  achieved  only  this,  that  no- 
body trusted  him  any  longer;  that  the  old 
antipathies  between  England  and  France,  and 
England  and  Russia,  were  bridged  over,  and 
that  his  wise  uncle,  Edward  VI 1,  who  knew  his 
nephew  as  well  as  possible,  tied  a  West-East 
union  to  guard  against  the  eternal  enemies  of 
peace  and  trade.  King  Edward  knew  that 
for  " Willy'*  (of  whom  Bismarck  had  said  to 
me  long  ago,  "  The  Emperor  would  like  to  cele- 
brate his  birthday  every  day")  the  army  and 
fleet  were  only  the  toys  for  his  pose  as  warrior, 
the  ''sharp  sword,"  the  dry  powder  and  all  the 
rest  only  acting,  a  product  of  his  stagey  craving 
for  applause.  After  Edward's  death,  the 
Kaiser's  activities  were  taken  in  earnest.  That 
was  the  first  misunderstanding.  The  second 
was  that  incapable  politicians  and  chauvinist 
demagogues  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Ger- 
man people,  intoxicated  with  "business"  and 
unconcerned  with  politics,  that  the  Triple 
Entente  were  planning  attack,  not  defence. 
With  sorrow  London,  Petersburg,  and  Paris 
looked  upon  the  plans  of  a  new  Tamerlane, 
Attila,  Bonaparte.  The  Germans  believed 
that  the  hate  and  envy  of  an  inimical  world 
threatened  the  prosperity  achieved  by  their 
iron  thrift.  All  this  merely  because  a  coquet- 
tish actor.  His  Majesty  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
was  hunting  for  a  star  part  to  win  applause  by 
a  constant  succession  of  costumes.  His  medi- 
ocre and  unpopular  ministers  wanted  to  renew 
their  prestige  by  repeating  the  role  which 
had  brought  success  to  Prince  Biilow  in  the 
Austro-Russian  conflict  about  Bosnia.  His 
capable  generals  wanted  to  exploit  what  in 
their  opinion  was  the  last  opportunity  to  re- 
move with  the  sword  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  brought  about  by  an  appallingly  bad  pol- 
icy.    The  ministers  wanted  bluff;  the  generals 


wanted  a  preventive  war  before  the  superiority 
of  the  "enemy"  became  invincible.  The 
Kaiser  himself,  outshone  by  his  son  in  popular- 
ity with  the  people,  at  the  call  of  grandiloquent 
cowardice, and  yet  the  slaveof  his  long-standing 
heroics,  urged  by  his  "dynastic  feeling"  and 
his  fear  of  assassination,  was  pleased  to  take 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  avenging  the  murder 
at  Sarajevo  as  the  executant  of  the  solidarity 
of  monarchs.  He  dared  not  appear  a  coward, 
and,  falling,  as  ever,  on  the  side  of  the  strong- 
est alarm,  he  declared  war. 

The  Germans  went  into  the  war  with  the 
deep-seated  dogmatic  conviction  that  they  were 
being  assaulted  by  spiteful  envy,  and  that  they 
were  fighting  for  their  lives  and  the  existence  of 
the  German  nation.  If  they  are  now  ^abandoned, 
"out  in  the  cold,"  to  sink  down  in  misery  with- 
out assistance  from  the  world,  because  they  have 
again  shaken  off  the  repentance  for  what  has 
happened,  there  will  arise,  out  of  new  misun- 
derstandings, new  trouble  for  humanity.  A 
search  into  the  reasons  of  their  turning  away 
from  repentance  will  bear  better  fruit. 

THE    STEAM    GAUGE    RISES:    THE 
BOILER   BURSTS 

THE  war  has  been  forced  upon  us,"  the 
German  people  were  told,  "  by  a  conspir- 
acy of  our  enemies  and  against  our  peaceful 
will;  it  will  be  short  and  will  assuredly  end  in 
victory."  This  was  believed.  (Any  foreigner 
who  doubts  this  should  ask  himself  if  a  nation 
that  was  not  in  its  innermost  soul  convinced 
of  its  right  would  have  been  able  to  fight  so 
bravely  and  to  make  such  immense  sacrifices 
with  gladness.  Besides,  it  is  not  my  custom 
publicly  to  state  what  1  myself  do  not  hold  to 
be  true.)  For  a  long  while  it  also  seemed  that 
the  prophecy  would  come  true.  In  the  East 
the  fight  was  followed  with  great  success,  the 
most  successful  move  being  the  importation, 
by  the  chief  army  command,  of  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki  from  Switzerland,  through  German 
territory  to  their  own  country,  the  manuring 
and  watering  of  the  seed  of  Bolshevism  and 
thereby  the  putting  out  of  the  fight  of  Russia, 
thoroughly  disorganized.  Now,  surely,  since 
the  entire  German  army  could  be  thrown  on- 
to the  Western  Front,  victory  would  come  there 
also.  For  a  long  time  no  information  unfavor- 
able to  our  arms  trickled  through  to  the  people. 
The  terrorism  devised  against  all  doubters, 
Warners,  and  pacifists  never  assumed  visible 
forms,  and  the  machine  of  lies  was  constructed 
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with  the  utmost  cleverness.  For  the  most  scenes  in  Turkey,  and  over  Egypt,  and,  before 
terrible  instrument  of  war  and  the  most  hide-  it  settled  its  account  with  the  New  World, 
ous  ruse,  for  the  breaking  of  treaties,  poison  dictate  to  the  Old  World  its  policy  and  con- 
gas, unlimited  submarine  and  aircraft  warfare —  duct.  Thus  for  long  years  spake  all  the  min- 
absolution  for  all  these  was  demanded  and  ob-  isters,  generals,  and  members  of  Parliament, 
tained  from  the  people  on  the  supposition  that  In  truly  medieval  blind  faith  the  nation  lis- 
they  were  forced  to  use  them — they  who  had  tened.  If  any  man  dared  to  say  otherwise, 
been  living  in  peaceful  unpreparedness,  and  he  was  pushed  into  the  army,  imprisoned, 
had  been  assaulted  by  superior  hordes  of  con-  punished  in  his  income  or  otherwise  outma- 
spirators,  whose  "will  to  annihilate"  them  noeuvred.  Out  of  the  old  patriotism,  which 
they  must  resist.  Who  would  blame  a  man  had  been  convinced  that  it  had  risen  in  defence 
who  was  seized  by  the  throat  by  a  maniacal,  of  the  Fatherland,  to  protect  it  from  a  vital 
murdering,  and  plundering  giant,  for  making  danger,  there  grew  gradually  an  unholy  senti- 
use  of  any  means  of  protection  within  reach,  ment,  the  consciousness  of  solidarity  of  a  busi- 
even  what  is  notoriously  immoral,  in  order  to  ness  Trust,  which  was  determined  at  all  costs 
save  his  life  and  his  fortune?  The  army  fought  to  secure  its  capital  and  make  a  big  profit,  and 
with  the  utmost  courage,  and  the  nation  was  was  prepared  to  destroy  everybody  who  stood 
certain  of  victory.  in  its  way,  even  those  with  the  noblest  motives, 
But  it  was  soon  felt  that  the  war  was  not  and  those  urged  by  the  purest  conscience.  But 
to  be  a  short  one.  For  all  that,  it  brought  soon  metal  money  began  to  run  short.  The 
gain.  This  was  the  great  surprise.  Hitherto  gold  had  gone  long  ago;  for  the  most  part  it 
war  had  always  brought  poverty.  This  indus-  had  flowed  over  to  the  Turks  and  similar  inter- 
trial  war,  in  the  most  hideous  and  unchivalrous  esting  people;  next  silver  began  to  disappear. 
of  all  times,  the  issue  of  which  was  to  be  decided  Nickel  as  well  ceased  to  circulate,  and  only 
by  the  number  of  military  machines,  guns,  dirty  paper  money  was  to  be  seen.  Prices  rose 
ships,  aircraft,  motors,  tanks,  submarines,  and  so  unceasingly  that  wages  could  not  follow, 
munitions,  set  countless  milliards  in  circula-  Hunger  slunk  forth  with  its  stockings  in  holes. 
tion.  It  became  itself  an  industry,  be-riched  For  a  long,  cold  winter  the  people  starved  on 
in  the  closely  blockaded  country  not  merely  a  brackish  bran  flour  and  turnips.  Meat,  fat, 
small  gang  of  contractors,  but  nearly  all  sec-  fruit,  jam,  wool,  leather,  linen,  medicines — all 
tions  of  the  people.  The  peasants  sold  their  were  needed  by  the  vast  army,  and  could  only 
products  at  unprecedented  prices,  and  were  be  obtained  at  home  by  buying  on  the  sly  and 
enabled  to  pay  off  their  debts  and  their  mort-  paying  prices  that  only  the  few  could  afford, 
gages.  All  trades  were  transformed  for  the  "Be  patient;  for  a  short  while  still  be  patient; 
purposes  of  the  war,  and  brought  gigantic  we  are  winning  victories  every  day,  and  the 
profits  to  managers  and  shareholders,  and  to  final  triumph  cannot  surely  be  torn  from  us. 
the  workers,  including  women  and  youths —  It  will  compensate  us  for  all  our  sufferings, 
wages  so  high  as  had  scarcely  ever  been  dreamed  and  bring  us  the  '  golden  age.' "  And  still  one 
of.  As  no  goods  came  into  the  country  from  believed,  one  was  unshaken  in  the  certainty  of 
outside,  the  demand  soon  exceeded  the  supply,  victory;  nobody  dared  publicly  as  much  as 
and  need  soon  tore  greedily  everything  sal-  hint  at  the  fact  that  in  the  West  a  lasting  ad- 
able  out  of  the  hands  of  the  merchants.  This  vantage  had  not  been  obtained  since  the  Battle 
unexpected  phenomenon  was  a  compensation  of  the  Marne  (which  was  kept  a  secret); 
for  the  war's  dragging  on  for  so  long.  Would  that  the  brilliant  successes  in  the  smaller  the- 
it  be  profitable?  Obviously.  The  more  coun-  atres  of  war  in  Serbia,  Rumania,  even  in 
tries  involved,  the  better.  We  should  con-  Italy,  were  worthless;  that  the  mammoth  guns 
quer  them  all.  The  richest  countries  in  the  and  long  distance  guns  and  the  submarines 
world  could,  must,  and  would  pay  not  only  had  disappointed  our  hopes;  that  at  sea  and  in 
our  war  debts,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  a  trib-  the  air  the  war  had  already  been  decided 
ute  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  our  against  us;  and  out  of  the  distance  the  thunder 
loss  of  strength.  And  German  power  would  of  the  steps  of  the  American  World-Power  could 
stretch  from  the  Bodersee  to  Lake  Peipus,  from  be  heard.  Then  slowly  the  thought  arose: 
Ostend  to  Bagdad,  and  would  then  command  "We  shall  conquer  to  the  death."  In  other 
all  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  us,  select  words,  our  victory  can  no  longer  bring  us  suf- 
the  best  colonies  in  Africa,  reign  behind  the  ficient  gain  to  compensate  thoroughly  for  such 
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immense  sacrifices.  This  opinion  ate  itself  superiority  of  the  enemy  obvious  at  every 
in:  then  it  disturbed,  like  a  poisonous  fungus,  glance;  the  courage,  equipment,  and  stub- 
the  confidence  of  the  "business  patriotism."  bornness  of  the  Americans  is  a  wonder  that 
It  did  eat  itself  in.  A  hundred  times,  more  was  never  thought  possible.  But  again  the 
often  even,  the  towns  were  decked  with  flags,  steam  whistles  shrilled,  all  the  fires  were  stirred 
victories  were  celebrated,  and  Germany  was  up,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  conjure 
announced  to  be  nearly  triumphant.  It  had  back  the  enthusiasm  of  1914.  In  vain.  Since 
hardly  any  effect.  The  children,  without  milk  the  summer  offensive,  which  was  to  "crush 
and  nourished  by  ill-fed  mothers,  died  or  devel-  the  French  and  drive  the  Allies  to  the  Pyrenees," 
oped  rickets.  Clothes  wore  out,  furniture  be-  had  stiffened  in  failure,  doubt  tormented  even 
came  rubbish,  and  a  shirt,  a  window  pane  was  the  most  powerful  faith.  As  through  the 
so  dear  that  for  their  purchase  workaday  wages  threads  in  the  fabric  of  lies  there  shimmered 
would  not  allow  the  outlay.  The  shameless  the  danger  of  the  situation  and  the  falling  off 
exhibition  of  the  wealth  that  the  war  profiteer  of  the  partners  in  the  union,  the  firmest  hearts 
had  so  swiftly  swindled  unto  himself  aroused  trembled.  Out  of  the  depths  came  a  muffled 
the  starving  masses.  How  long  yet  should  the  roar,  as  of  an  approaching  earthquake.  When 
terrible  murdering  go  on?  The  Independent  the  dual  heads  of  the  army  command,  who 
Socialists  separated  from  the  Government —  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods,  at  last- 
Socialists  who  in  tone  scarcely,  and  not  at  all  in  much  too  late — found  it  expedient  to  admit  that 
manner,  differed  from  the  Pan-Germans.  They  the  situation  was  untenable  and  were  forced  to 
whispered  to  the  masses — in  Parliament  they  ask,  beg,  and  whimper  for  a  speedy  armistice, 
were  prevented  from  saying  it — "In  July,  1914,  there  was  no  longer  a  prop  left.  Yet  once 
the  facts  were  not  what  the  official  tale  tells  again  nearly  everybody  is  united  in  the  same 
us;  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  feeling.  It  is  this:  "We  have  been  shame- 
the  war  lies  upon  the  policy  of  Berlin."  This  is  lessly  deceived  and  betrayed."  Emperor,  kings, 
confirmed  even  by  Lichnowsky,  a  count,  a  princes,  great  and  small,  flee;  thrones  break 
hussar,  the  favorite  and  friend  of  the  Kaiser  asunder  and  the  whole  military  monarchy, 
and  a  director  of  Krupps.  Wounded  soldiers  which  seemed  to  have  been  established  for 
and  men  on  leave  tell  how  nobody  at  the  front  eternity,  falls  to  pieces  and  tears  all  its  off- 
has  hopes  of  victory;  feeling  there  is  deeply  shoots  with  it,  and  from  the  Maas  to  the  Memel, 
depressed;  the  food  is  abominable;  the  gulf  through  red  banners,  there  comes  the  cry:  "We 
between  officers  and  men  is  unbridgeable;  the  want  to  be  men  again,  and  to  be  humankind!" 

In  his  second  and  concluding  article  to  he  published  in  the  World's  ^okk  for  March, 
Mr.  Harden  presents  the  moral  and  practical  reasons  for  a  "peace  of  reconciliation  " 
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A  NYONE   who  thinks    that    industrial 

l\       chemistry  in  this  country  was  born 

/  \      of  the  war  and  is  at  the  best  a 

I       %     delicate  infant  that  will,  for  a  long 

•^        ^^  time  to  come,  have  to  be  expertly 

bottle  fed  and  above  all  kept  away  from  the 

withering    glance    of    the    German    chemist, 

would  do  well  to  talk  to  Dr.  William  Henry 

Nichols.     He  may  tell  you  that  he  is  the  head 


of  the  largest  chemical  company  in  the  world — 
a  company  that  bulks  as  large  in  chemistry  as 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  does  in 
steel,  or  the  General  Motors  Company  in  auto- 
motives,  or  the  Standard  Oils  in  oil,  and  which, 
like  them,  is  reaching  out  into  every  part  of 
the  globe.  He  will  tell  you  that  there  are  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  chemists  in  this  country, 
that  they  have  been  right  along  doing  work 
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that  is  second  to  none,  that  they  are  going  to  large  part,  be  about  as  well  made  synthetically 

do  better  work,  and  both  that  America  to-day  as  drawn  from  nature,  excepting  that  the  palate 

is  the  leader  in  the  chemical  industries,  and  likes  certain  imperfections  of  nature  that  are 

that  it  will  be  Americans  working  in  Amer-  not  in  chemistry.     These  are  only  the  common 

ica  who  will  in  the  future  chart  the  great  black  instances  and  are  relatively  unimportant, 
spaces  on  the  map  of  chemistry.     American 

V         •  .          vu        •       •    ^      *                                            u  OMNIPRESENCE    OF   THE    CHEMIST 

chemists,  either  in  industry  or  pure  research, 

do  not  have  to  compare  themselves  with  the  ANOTHER  reason  that    the  chemist  does 

Germans;    they    have    passed    that    and    are  /\  not  stand  forth  in  the  public  eye  is  that 

comparing  themselves  with  a  far-off  ideal.  so  much  of  what  he  does  appears  without  a 

I  say  talk  to  Doctor  Nichols  not  because  he  chemical  label.     The  automobile  in  its  every 

can  tell  you  more  than  a  dozen  or  twenty  phase — metal  work,  fuel,  tires,  and  covering — 

other   men   could,    but    because   he   may    be  does   not   impress   one   as   being  a   chemical 

considered  the  father  of  chemistry  here  as  an  product.     But  it  is.     Without  the  special  steel, 

industry,  and  because  he,  at  a  young  sixty-  designed  by  chemists,  the  cars  would  be  too 

nine,  has  just  made  ready,  in  the  formation  of  heavy  and  unwieldly  for  general  use;  without 

the  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation —  chemistry  applied  to  refining  and  to  the  con- 

an  amalgamation  of  five   great  and  wealthy  struction  of  the  engine,  we  should  have  neither 

companies,  with  assets  around  $300,000,000 —  proper  gasolene  nor  combustion ;  without  chem- 

a  concern  that   not  only  makes  the  United  ical  discovery  we  could  not  have  had  rubber 

States  wholly  self-contained  as  to  all  chemistry  tires — raw  rubber  is  of  little  use — and  without 

affairs  of  the  present  and  of  the  future,  but  also  cellulose  we  should  not  have  inexpensive  seat 

hopes  to  provide  a  finer  research  laboratory  coverings  or  tops.     Our  bread  is  a  chemical 

than  now  exists  anywhere.  mixture — a  mixture  of  various  kinds  of  wheat 

When  the  chemists  gathered  to  pool  their  in  proper  proportions.  During  the  war  we 
knowledge  for  war,  the  names  meant  nothing  complained  that -the  bread  was  being  doctored 
to  the  public,  for  chemistry  had  meant  nothing  when,  instead,  it  was  not  being  doctored  enough 
except  when  something  anathematized  as  a  — all  of  the  kinds  of  wheat  were  not  available, 
"chemical"  turned  up  in  food.  On  the  whole  Yet  if  any  one  advertised  "bread  made  by 
the  man  in  the  street  did  not  think  much  chemists"  the  public  would  detect  a  "queer, 
at  all  about  chemistry  before  the  war;  then  he  chemical"  taste.  The  chemist  has  had  to  con- 
thought  of  it  only  as  making  poison  gas  or  ceal  himself. 

dyes.     And  since  America  had  made  no  poison  What  the  war  did  was  to  put  our  chemists 

gas  and  only  a  few  dyes,  it  was  concluded  that  out  into  the  open  and  let  them   get  a  look 

we  had  no  chemical  industry.     Now  we  can  at     themselves.      They     had     been     playing 

make  uncommonly  poisonous  gas  and  uncom-  a   good    game   but    did    not    know    it    until 

monly  good  dyes — so  "the  war  gave  birth  to  they  got  up  against  a  team  with  a  reputation. 

American  chemistry."  Our  chemists  did  not  know  they  were  chemists 

The  Alice-in-Wonderland  stuff  is  dropping  until  they  played  against  Germany! 

out  of  chemistry  with  the  increase  in  knowl-  The    American    chemical    industry    gained 

edge.     The  modern  chemical  method  is  first  money  during  the  war,  and  it  is  now  on  a 

to  find  out  what    is   needed,  then  to  study  broader  basis  than  before,  but  for  years  we  had 

the  properties  of  various  substances  until  all  the  been  making  practically  everything  that  it  was 

factors  needed  are  present  and  then  combine  cheaper  to  make  than  to  import.     Our  chemists 

these  elements  into  a  whole  in  much  the  same  had  done  a  big  job  and  had  done  it  well.     To  do 

way  that  a  mason  builds  a  house.     The  build-  more  they  needed  more  money  rather  than 

ing  process  is  known  as  synthesis.     It  is  the  more  brains.     The  war  gave  them  the  money, 

scientific  way  as  opposed  to  the  unscientific;  We  are  now  making  dyes  and  allied  products 

and  the  chemists  say  that  once  they  know  all  which  we  did  not  make  before  the  war.     It 

of  the  chemical  reactions  in  the  world  and  the  simply    did     not    previously     pay     to     put 

properties  of  all  kinds  of  matter  they  can  make  enough  money  into  American  dye-making  to 

anything.     For  instance,  synthetic  dyes  have  carry  it  past  the  point  of  German  competi- 

almost  entirely  displaced  the  vegetable  dyes;  tion.     If  it  had,  we  should  have  given  dyes 

natural    scents    are    usually    combined    with  attention  just  as,  through  the  General  Chem- 

artificial  scents;  and  flavoring  extracts  can,  in  a  ical  Company,  we  gave  sulphuric  acid  attention 
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and  evolved  a  method  of  making  it  so  far 
in  advance  of  anything  done  elsewhere  that 
Germany  took  and  used  it  for  her  own  war 
production. 

Chemistry  never  stands  still.  A  man 
does  not  get  a  formula  and,  patent  medi- 
cine fashion,  start  a  company  on  it.  Dr. 
Nichols  told  me  that  the  General  Chemical 
Company  had  scrapped  its  entire  plant 
within  twenty  years — so  great  had  been  the  ad- 
vance in  method. 

Because  the  chemical  industry  is  not  static 
but  infinitely  progressive,  it  never  can  be 
managed  like  any  ordinary  industry  where 
research  is  merely  an  aid.  In  industrial 
chemistry  research  comes  first — the  activity 
in  the  counting  house  is  a  result  of  activity  in 
the  laboratory.  And  therefore  we  find  the 
men  who  head  the  big  units  are  unlike  other 
men  in  business. 

Take  William  Henry  Nichols.  He  is  un- 
like any  other  financier  or  business  man  in 
this  country;  also  he  is  unlike  any  other 
scientist.  On  the  business  side  he  is  a  director 
in  several  banks  and  finance  companies,  a 
director  in  a  number  of  copper-mining  com- 
panies and  a  steel  company,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  General  Chemical  Company,  and 
the  head  of  the  newly  formed  Allied  Chemical 
and  Dye  Corporation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  a  chemist  and  metallurgist  of  world-wide 
reputation,  the  discoverer  of  many  new  pro- 
cesses and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
production  of  the  pure  copper  without  which 
we  could  not  have  had  the  present  development 
of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  whole 
vast  electrical  industry.  He  is  a  member  of 
most  of  the  great  scientific  societies  of  the 
world,  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  succeeded  Sir  William 
Ramsay  as  president  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Chemistry.  He  has  most 
of  the  collegiate  honorary  degrees  extant. 

A    FORMULA    FOR    MAKING    THINGS    PAY 

WE  HAVE  never  had  a  man  quite  like 
that;  we  have  had  financiers  who  knew 
something  of  science,  and  scientists  who  knew 
a  little  about  finance.  But  never  a  man  who 
was  in  the  first  class  in  both  branches — who 
could  equally  lead  a  board  of  directors  or 
a  committee  on  research.  But  to  think  of 
Dr.  Nichols — and  one  must  think  of  him 
because  the  American  industrial  chemistry  to- 
day is  built  around  him — as  a  money  bag  or  a 


manipulator  of  money  bags  would  be  getting 
him  quite  out  of  perspective.  He  is  well-to-do 
and  knows  his  way  about  in  the  organization 
of  remunerative  corporations  because  he  is  so 
keen  and  unselfish  a  scientist  that  he  knows  he 
cannot  pursue  his  own  research  or  retain  others 
for  intensive  and  often  abstract  research  with- 
out making  it  pay  for  itself.  He  does  not 
think  that  a  scientific  man  is,  of  necessity,  an 
ill-paid  man.  The  formula  for  making  things 
pay  that  he  gave  to  me  is  very  simple.    He  said : 

"  1  have  always  held  that  if  one  discovers 
a  way  to  make  an  absolutely  pure  product 
and  then  applies  engineering  skill  to  the 
commercial  production  and  keeps  right  on 
trying  to  improve  processes,  the  financial  return 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  inevitable  reaction 
that  does  not  have  to  be  bothered  about." 

That  is  exactly  the  reaction  which  took  place 
in  his  little  Brooklyn  laboratory  years  where  he 
started.  He  was  trying  to  make  a  strong  and 
pure  sulphuric  acid — a  better  acid  than  was  then 
turned  out.  The  oil  men  found  that  the  Nichols 
acid  produced  white  oil ;  all  other  acids  made  yel- 
low oil.  From  then,  his  business  was  a  financial 
success,  for  the  oil  companies  bought  heavily. 
He  formed  the  Nichols  Chemical  Company. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

HE  WANTED  to  extend  chemical  research 
more  broadly  than  his  funds  permitted. 
He  thought  that  there  were  too  many  little 
plants — they  would  work  better  if  joined  to- 
gether. So,  in  1899,  he  induced  a  dozen  small 
concerns  making  heavy  acids  to  join  together 
into  one  company.  The  total  invested  capital 
was  slightly  more  than  $15,000,000.  No 
promoter  or  banking  institution  had  any  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  company  and  no  com- 
missions were  paid  to  any  one.  These  com- 
panies, scattered  all  over  the  country,  came 
together  in  the  General  Chemical  Company  in 
1899.  They  joined  in  order  to  get  a  better 
distribution  for  their  products  and  in  order 
to  concentrate  in  a  larger  research  department 
than  any  one  of  them  could  afford.  In  the 
beginning  the  company  made  heavy  acids — 
that  is,  sulphuric  and  nitric — and  that  is  still 
its  chief  product,  but  it  has  branched  into  a 
considerable  number  of  other  fields  and  it 
has  been  continuously,  although  never  ex- 
travagantly, successful.  It  now  has  seventeen 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
two  in  Canada.  It  owns  mines  in  Virginia 
and  Ontario,  and  supports  ten  stations  in  the 
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United  States  and  Canada.  It  has  its  own  Childs  is  the  president  and  Eversley  Childs,  his 
railway  tank  cars  both  in  the  United  States  and  cousin,  the  chairman  of  the  board.  This  corn- 
Canada,  operates  a  lighterage  company  in  New  pany,  now  makes  all  kinds  of  roofing,  Tarvia  for 
York,  and  because  it  uses  great  amounts  of  roads,  creosote  oil  for  wood  preservation,  a 
earthenware  vessels  and  steel  castings,  it  owns  number  of  paints,  benzol,  toluol,  phenol,  and  so 
and  operates  a  good-sized  pottery  plant  and  a  forth,  for  dye-makers,  ammonia,  and  several 
complete  foundry.  of  the  organic  acids  such  as  carbolic — the  list 

The  methods  of  this  company  are  generally  of  their  products  would  fill  a  page,  and  all  of 

held  to  be  the  most  advanced  in  the  world  in  them  start  from  coal  tar.  They  do  not  appear  as 

the   making   of   its    particular   products.     It  chemists — one  mostly  hears  of  them  through 

makes  chemicals  the  way  Ford  makes  auto-  everyday  products  such  as  roofing  materials, 

biles — that  is,  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  Congoleum  for  floors,  or  material  for  roads,  but 

manual  handling,  and  considered  alone,  the  Gen-  they  are  more  highly  developed  than  any  other 

eral  Chemical  Company  is  as  great  an  exponent  company  anywhere  in  the  utilization  of  tar  and 

of  industrial  chemistry  as  anywhere  exists.  have  assets  of  more  than  twenty  million  dollars. 

In  the  meantime  another  man  who  was  not  They  have  done  more  things  with  coal  tar  than 
a  chemist,  was  going  forward  in  another  any  one  ever  suspected  could  be  done, 
line.  His  name  is  William  Hamlin  Childs,  now 
a  young  man  of  sixty-four.  He  is  essentially  a 
salesman  and  his  great  contribution  is  in  direct-  /^THER  great  companies  had  been  growing 
ing  the  development  of  a  nuisance  into  a  great  v^  up  in  other  fields.  The  Solvay  Process 
industry.  He  started  his  sales  career  as  a  Company  in  1881  acquired  the  American 
newsboy  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  advanced  rights  to  the  patents  of  the  Messrs.  Solvay, 
to  a  position  behind  a  dry-goods  counter,  and  Belgians,  who  had  originated  the  apparatus 
then  took  to  the  road,  selling  dress  goods.  He  which  permitted  them  to  perfect  the  man- 
evidenced  an  ability  to  understand  the  relation  ufacture  of  soda  ash  by  the  reaction  of  am- 
of  advertising  to  sales.  He  went  with  his  monium  bicarbonate  on  salt  brine.  William 
father  and  brother  for  a  while  into  the  grain  B.  Cogswell  and  Rowland  Hazard  were  the 
business  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  put  the  founders.  They  located  their  first  works  near 
name  "Childs"  in  such  big  letters  on  the  side  Syracuse,  New  York,  turning  out  thirty  tons 
of  the  warehouse  that  travelers  became  con-  of  soda  ash  a  day.  Now  they  have  plants  at 
fused  and  took  it  for  the  name  of  the  town.  Syracuse,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Hutchinson, 
Then  he  tried  his  hand  with  a  soap  manu-  Kansas,  and  fairly  well  cover  the  field  of  alkali, 
facturer  with  the  result  that  we  have  "  Bon  Soda  ash  is  essential  in  glass-making  because 
Ami.'*  He  was  tending  toward  the  chemical  it  is  the  cheapest  source  for  sodium — the 
utilization  of  products.  Next  he  went  into  alkali  metal.  Caustic  soda  goes  into  the  mak- 
the  Mica  Roofing  Company  which  had  been  ing  of  soap,  into  mercerizing,  into  cleaning 
established  in  Brooklyn  by  his  cousin  W.  H.  H.  fluids,  and  the  alkalis  generally  are  as  necessary 
Childs.  They  used  tar  as  a  base  for  roofing,  as  the  acids  in  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
Thus  he  got  into  tar.  cal    products.     The    Semet-Solvay  Company 

branched  out  as  an  affiliated  company  and  went 

WHAT   COAL   TAR    HAS    DONE  ■    .           ••                ,.,                    r^ri- 

mto  mmmg  and  the  manufacture  of  coke  m 

TAR  was  then  a  by-product  of  the  manu-  by-product  coke  ovens  and  the  recovery  of  the 

facture  of  coal  gas  and  generally  considered  by-products   of   the   distillation   of  coal   tar, 

as  an  infernal  nuisance.     It  polluted  every-  benzene,  and  toluene  which  are  the  start  of  the 

thing  it  touched.     Several  companies  event-  manufacture  of  many  colors  and  of  many  ex- 

ually  found  they  could  use  it  in  slag  roofing,  plosives.     The   city    gas    companies    changed 

notably   companies    begun    by    Maj.   Samuel  their  methods  of  making  illuminating  gas,  so 

E.  Barrett  in  Chicago  and  the  Warren  brothers  they  no  longer  gave  tar  as  a  by-product.     The 

in  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  and  Philadelphia.     The  Barrett    Company    began    to    buy    tar   from 

Warren     interests     became     connected     with  Semet-Solvay.     They  bought  their  heavy  acid 

Michael  Ehret  in  Philadelphia  and  the  out-  from  the  General  Chemical  Company  and  their 

growth    was    the    Warren-Ehret    Company,  alkalis   from   the   Solvay    Process   Company. 

Gradually  the  companies  came  together  in  the  All  of  the  companies  bought  from  each  other; 

Barrett  Company  of  which  William  Hamlin  and  their  relations,   because  they  were  sup- 
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plementafy  instead  of  competing,  became  very 
close. 

Then  the  Germans  gave  these  companies 
the  idea  of  consolidating;  they  suggested  it  in  a 
very  indirect  fashion.  The  German  chemists 
were  giving  Dr.  Nichols  a  dinner  in  Lud- 
wigshafen,  and  he  happened  to  ask  why  it  was 
that  Americans  did  not  make  aniline  oil. 
The  German  reply  was  decisive: 
'  "Your  coal  is  not  of  the  right  quality. 
American  coal  is  not  suitable  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  oil."-' 

Dr.  Nichols  accepted  the  statement  at  its 
face.  Then  he  got  to  thinking.  Here  is 
how  he  puts  it: 

"Just  like  the  little  boy  who  never  thought 
of  shoving  beans  up  his  nose  until  someone  told 
him  not  to  do  it,  I  had  never  thought  of  mak- 
ing aniline  oil  until  they  told  me  that  I  could 
not  do  it." 

OUTDOING  THE   GERMANS 

REACHING  home  he  had  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
H.  H.  S.  Handy  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Com- 
pany and  Mr.  Childs  of  the  Barrett  Company. 
They  agreed  to  put  up  between  them  J  100,000 
in  a  company  to  be  called  the  Benzol  Products 
Company  to  make  aniline  oil.  The  Barrett 
Company  had  tried  it  twenty  years  before 
and  had  been  driven  out  of  business  by  the 
Germans.  The  new  company  began  in  191 1. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  the  price  of  aniline  oil 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Let  Mr.  Childs  tell 
the  story: 

"  By  July,  1 91 4,  we  had  succeeded  in  making 
as  good  aniline  oil  as  was  anywhere  to  be  had. 
We  proved  that  we  had  the  skill.  But  the 
Germans  had  forced  us  to  sell  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  We  had  used  up  nearly 
all  the  original  capital.  We  met  to  decide  on 
winding  up;  we  found  that  we  could  keep  on 
without  additional  money  until  the  first  of  the 
year.     Then  we  would  dissolve. 

"Within  thirty  days  the  great  war  had 
begun  and  this  company  was  the  only  source 
of  aniline  oil  in  this  country.  On  January  first 
instead  of  dissolving  we  appropriated  one 
million  dollars  for  building  extension!" 

It  put  up  a  big  plant  at  Marcus  Hook  ad.- 
joining  the  Delaware  plant  of  the  General 
Chemical  Company  and  was  soon  able  to 
supply  the  entire  need  of  the  country  in  aniline 
oil  and  salts.  Then  the  American  color- 
makers  who  had  been  languishing  came  for- 
ward.   Of    these    Schoellkopf    and    Beckers 


^were  the  largest  and  they  combined  with  the 
Benzol  Company  to  form  the  National  Aniline 
&  Chemical  Company,  which  now  does  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  color  business  of  the  country 
and  exports  more  dyes  than  this  country  im- 
ported of  German  dyes  before  the  war. 

REORGANIZING   AMERICAN    CHEMISTRY 

THE  war  had  demonstrated  the  necessity 
for  a  well-rounded  chemical  industry. 
Our  industry  had  not  been  well-rounded.  It 
had  not  had  occasion  to  be.  The  chemists 
were  stirring  and  they  determined  that  hence- 
forth this  country  would  be  self-contained  in 
chemistry  and  thus  the  big  company  formed 
not  merely  as  a  great  unit  that  could  fight,  if 
necessary,  with  any  one,  but  as  a  measure 
of  defence  in  case  of  war.  It  is  both  a  scientific 
and  patriotic  undertaking.  To  quote  Doctor 
Nichols: 

'  "We  must  be  prepared  against  any  emer- 
gency of  the  future  and  we  must  be  able  to 
utilize  what  we  have  at  hand.  That,  we  shall 
now  be  able  to  do.  America  must,  as  of  course, 
be  the  country  of  chemistry  in  the  future.  We 
have  here  the  natural  resources  and  we  have 
the  men.  We  have  been  getting  and  we  shall 
continue  to  get  the  results. 

"We  shall  have  the  finest  research  laboratory 
in  the  world.  That  will  take  us  far.  We  have 
all  about  us  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  from 
the  air  we  can  extract  it. 

"We  have  the  nitrogen  problem  to  solve. 
We  have  thousands  of  others.  We  must  know 
fundamental  laws — the  truth,  the  higher  truth." 

The  reason  behind  the  formation  of  this  great 
consolidation  is  thus  non-commercial.  It  is 
organized  to  do  things  and  incidentally  to 
make  money  in  the  doing  of  them — as  all  the 
constituent  members  have.  So  now  the  five — 
that  is,  the  General  Chemical  Company, 
supplying  acids,  the  Solvay  Process  Company, 
making  alkalies,  the  Semet-Solvay  Company, 
with  coke  and  its  by-products,  the  Barrett 
Company,  with  coal  tar  products,  and  the 
National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company  manu- 
facturing dyestuffs — have  met  in  the  largest 
chemical  company  in  the  world.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  company  is  in  no  sense  a  war 
product,  with  the  single  exception  of  its  dye 
section.  The  real  strength  of  the  company  ex- 
isted before  the  war. 

That  is  the  big  story  in  American  industrial 
chemistry.  It  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story. 
The  whole  story  would  take  a  book  to  tell. 
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SOUNDING    THE    GONG    AT   THE    FIRST    HOUR   OF   NIGHT   ON    THE   CASTLE    RAMPARTS    IN    ANNAM 

FRANCE'S  COLONIAL  EMPIRE 

The  Improving  Conditions  that  Affect  More  Than  Fifty  Million  Inhabitants 
in  France's  Colonies.  A  Tremendous  Source  of  Raw  Materials.  How  7>ade 
Between  the  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries  can  Stabilize  French  Exchange. 

BY  ANDRE  TARDIEU 


THE  Third  Republic,  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  which  was  celebrated 
by  France  on  November  iith, 
last,  is  not  only  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  has  lasted  the  longest 
in  the  last  century.  It  is  not  only  the  form 
of  government  that  has  restored  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  our  country.  It  is  also  the  form  of 
government  that  has  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  a  colonial  empire  ranking  but  the 
second  in  importance  in  the  world.  Republican 
France  is  now,  after  Great  Britain,  the  chief 
colonizing  country.  For  this  fact  she  is  in- 
debted to  the  Republic. 

In  1 87 1,  the  area  of  our  colonial  possessions 
was,  in  round  figures,  696,000  square  kilometres 
comprising  6,449,000  inhabitants.  In  1914, 
these  figures  had  increased  to  9,000,000  square 
kilometres  and  50,000,000  inhabitants,  re- 
spectively. In  1920,  their  area  is  10,000,000 
square  kilometres,  and  their  population 
56,000,000  inhabitants.  This  area,  therefore, 
represents  more  than  eighteen  times  that  of 
France,  which  is  536,000  square  kilometres.  As 
regards  population,  it  is  50  per  cent,  more  than 
that  of  the  mother  country.  An  immenseempire, 
with  prodigious  resources,  which,  albeit  inper- 


fectly  exploited,  did  last  year  a  general  trade  to 
the  amount  of  over  3I  billion  francs;  an  incom- 
parable source  of  wealth  and  power,  whereof 
the  material  and  moral  management  is,  under 
the  circumstances  prevailing  in  the  world,  one 
of  the  essential  objects  of  French  activity. 

For  the  sake  of  rendering  clearer  the  present 
account  of  such  activity  and  its  lines  of  con- 
duct, I  have  summed  up  in  the  table  on  page  356 
the  elements  of  the  French  Colonial  Empire, 
according  to  great  historic  periods.  The  figures 
given  for  the  area,  population,  and  general 
trade,  refer  to  its  present  state. 

France  has  been  colonizing  ever  since  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  She  first  colonized  more 
by  instinct  than  reason,  prompted,  often 
without  any  methodical  plan,  by  the  need  of 
expansion  experienced  by  all  strong  races. 
Her  geographical  position  predestined  her  to 
do  so.  Bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
which  tempted  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of 
her  sailors,  she  carried  across  the  seas  her 
spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery.  Some  of 
her  statesmen  conceived  the  broad  outlines 
of  such  a  policy — Colbert,  Richelieu,  Dupleix, 
Jules  Ferry.  More  often,  however,  our  colonial 
history,  which  is  resplendent  with  magnificent 
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Keystone-Burton  Holmes 
TUNIS 

The  largest  city  in  French  Colonial  Africa.     Tunis  is  a  winter  resort  for  many  who  dislike  the  rigors  of  Europe's  winter 
months,  and  is  an  important  trading  point  and  railroad  centre.     The  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage  are  but  a  few  miles  distant 


exploits,  has  developed  fitfully.  Moreover, 
during  the  course  of  centuries,  the  menace  of 
Germany  has  alwa\s  compelled  us  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Rhine,  and  our  action  in  far 
countries  has  suffered  accordingly.  The  colon- 
ial policy  of  France,      

sometimes  popular, 
sometimes  unpopular 
— the  expression,  in 
times  of  victory,  of  a 
feeling  of  joyfulness, 
and  in  times  of  defeat, 
of  a  wish  for  restora- 
tion —  only  assumed 
the  nature  of  a  fixed 
principle  fifty  years 
ago.  The  old  mon- 
archy had  effected  ad- 
mirable conquests,  of 
which  India  and  Can- 
ada were  the  gems;  it 
did  not  contrive  to 
hold  them  and  lost 
them  at  the  same  time 


GENERAL 

COM- 

FRENCH 

AREA 

POPULA- 

COLONIES 

(Sq.  Kms.) 

TION 

MERCE 

(Millions 

OF 

Francs) 

Prior  to  the  Revo- 

lution of  1789 

97.861 

875,000 

302 

Prior  to  the  Third 

Republic    (1789- 

1871)      .      .      . 

598,452 

5,574,000 

1-346 

Of  the  Third  Repub- 

lic (1871-1919) 

8,355,000 

43,550,000 

1,851 

Secured      by      the 

Treaty    of    Ver- 

sailles (1919)     . 

760,000 

6,000,000 

262 

CR.AND  total: 

9,811,313 

55,999,000 

3.761 

as  it  was  subjected  in  Europe  to  the  law  of 
Frederick  1 1  of  Prussia.  The  forms  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Nineteenth  Century — Restoration, 
Monarchy  of  July,  Second  Empire — inherited  a 
mutilated  patrimony  and  enriched  it  but  little; 

there  is  just  one  ex- 
ception, however — 
that  splendid  Algeria, 
which  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  France, 
and  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing foreseen  whose 
future  is  still  due  to 
the  Government  of 
Louis-Philippe. 

It  was  destined  that 
the  Third  Republic, 
constituted  in  the 
midst  of  a  period  of  de- 
feat, should  add  more 
than  9  million  square 
kilometres  and  nearly 
50,000,000  souls  to 
this  domain.     At  the 
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outset,  it  was  the  develop- 
ment of  her  surviving  vital- 
ity that  was  sought  by 
France  in  colonial  action. 
The  general  idea,  which 
nowadays  animates  the 
whole  enterprise,  soon  took 
shape.  After  the  mutila- 
tion suffered  in  1871,  it  be- 
hooved France  to  reassume 
in  the  world  at  large  the 
position  of  vanguard  which 
her  isolation  precluded  her 
from  regaining  in  Europe; 
the  consciousness  of  this  sit- 
uation imparted  the  initial 
impulse.  Colonial  expan- 
sion, however,  while  offering 
fruitful  employment  for  re- 
viving energy,  responded 
also  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
future  wherein  economic 
problems  were  of  paramount 
importance.  Did  Ferry 
himself — the  immortal  apos- 
tle of  this  crusade — entirely 
foresee  the  result?  I  think 
not.  Of  course,  everyone 
realized  that  North  Africa 
was  the  necessary  adjunct 
of  Mediterranean  France, 
and  that,  for  the  very  wel- 
fare of  the  native  popula- 
tions, the  power  that  held 
Algeria  should  likewise  con- 
trol Tunis  and  Morocco. 
As  regards  the  rest,  however 
— in  West  Africa,  Equatorial 
Africa,  Djibouti,  Madagas- 
car, and  Indo-China — men 
were  influenced  by  circum- 
stances; individual  initia- 
tive, by  dint  of  actions  and  reactions,  as- 
sembled the  pieces  of  that  powerful  empire, 
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THE    LARGEST    CITY    IN    FRENCH    AFRICA 

Tunis  is  probably  more  ancient  than  Carthage,  of  which  it  was  a  dependency. 
The  European  quarter  has  street  cars,  electric  lights,  and  other  modern  conveni- 
ences, but  little  has  been  done  to  modernize  the  native  city 


The  recent  war  revealed  to  France  her 
Colonies.  This  statement  may  seem  para- 
whose  precise  value  and  future  were  realized  doxical,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  greater 
by  but  few  Frenchmen  even  just  prior  to  the  part  of  our  Colonial  Empire  existed  prior  to  the 
war — that  period  of  conquest,  but  of  a  truly      war.     It  nevertheless  expresses  an  undeniable 


French  conquest  wherein  the  effect  of  force  was 
always  prompted  or  confirmed  by  pacific 
political  and  commercial  reasons;  a  conquest 
which,  in  half  a  century,  has  not  cost  us  the 
lives  of  20,000  men;  a  civilizing  conquest  op- 
posed in  every  respect  to  the  savage  oppression 


fact  of  both  a  moral  and  material  order — of  a 
moral  order,  since  it  was  the  war  which  caused 
France  to  appreciate  the  powerful  ties  by  which 
her  subjects  and  proteges  were  bound  to  her — 
of  a  material  order,  since  it  was  the  war  which 
made  her  understand  that  at  times  of  national 


instituted  by  Germany  in  countries  under  her      crisis,  the  mother-country  cannot  dispense  with 
rule.  the  help  of  her  colonies.     If,  during  the  war, 
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IN    THE    CITY    OF    KAIRAWAN 

A  point  on  the  railroad  south  of  Tunis.     Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Saracenic  art  in  Tunisia  are  to  be  found  in  this 
town.     The  mosques  here  are  open  to  Christians,  Kairawan  being  the  only  town  in  Tunisia  where  that  permission  is 

granted 
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THE    NEW    AND    THE    OLD    IN    BISKRA 

This  town  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Constantine  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail, 
it  is  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  is  scattered  through  an  oasis  about  three  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide 


such  absolute  solidarity  showed  itself  to  be 
possible  and  lasting,  it  was  because  France, 
even  before  the  war,  by  dint  of  a  straightfor- 
ward and  liberal  policy,  had  contrived  to  in- 
spire her  colonies  and  protectorates  with  respect 
and  fidelity.  The  characteristics  of  what  I 
shall  call  our  colonial  spirit  were  nevertheless 
evinced  during  the  ordeal  known  as  the  war. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  107,000  soldiers, 
natives  of  our  Empire  overseas,  were  serving 
our  colors.  Between  191 4  and  191 8,  that 
Empire  freely  and  spontaneously  afforded  us 
two  million  men,  of  whom  700,000  were  fight- 
ing men.  Of  these  700,000  fighting  men, 
250,000  fell  on  our  battle-fields.  The  other 
1,300,000  colonials  furnished  our  war  factories, 
ports,  and  means  of  transportation  the  labor 
without  which  the  war  would  not  have  been 
won.  At  the  same  time,  the  material  resources 
represented  by  our  colonies,  have  ensured  the 
existence  of  the  nation  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  191 3,  they  furnished  only  one  tenth  of  our 
total  imports.  From  the  first  to  the  last  day 
of  the  war,  they  sent  us  cereals,  oils,  greases, 
meats,  timber,  and  metals  to  the  amount  of 
two  million  tons.     France  then  realized  what 


her  African  and  Asiatic  empires  represented  to 
her.  She  realized  that,  of  the  eight  billion 
francs  to  which  her  imports  amounted  prior 
to  1914,  at  least  one  half  might  be  supplied  by 
those  producing  countries  where  her  own  flag 
was  waving.  At  the  same  time  as  the  pre- 
viously unsuspected  possession  of  certain  senti- 
ments in  common  was  being  realized  on  the 
battle-fields,  daily  experience  behind  the  front 
revealed  to  France  a  natural,  indispensable, 
and  inexhaustible  source  of  supplies  in  her 
colonies.  I  have  twice  used  the  word  "  revela- 
tion." Strictly  speaking,  1  should  say  that  the 
new  situation  has  been  created  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  circumstances.  The  majority 
of  the  French  people  regarded  their  colonial 
empire  before  the  war  as  a  sort  of  luxury,  the 
international  use  of  which  made  it  incumbent 
on  the  great  powers  to  defray  the  correspond- 
ing expense.  Since  the  war  everybody  has 
realized  that  this  luxury  was  their  daily  bread; 
the  colonial  policy  of  France  has  entered  upon 
a  new  phase. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  this  policy  is  the 
continuation  and  development  of  the  civilizing 
action,  which  has  created  the  moral   ties,   of 
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THE  ANKARANA  RIVER, 

MADAGASCAR 

This  great  island,  the  third 
largest  in  the  world,  lies  to 
the  east  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa.  Its  capital,  An- 
tananarivo, is  a  city  of 
69,000  inhabitants 

which  such  striking  proof  has  been  afforded  us 
by  the  war.  1 1  is  what  one  of  the  colonial  gover- 
nors once  referred  to  as  the  characteristic  of 
French  genius,  that  is  to  say,  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  men  and  the  amalgamation  of 
interests.  When  France  colonizes,  she  does 
not  enslave,  but  emancipates.  Her  aim  is  to 
associate  with  her  efforts  those  over  whom 
her  power  and  protection  are  simultaneously 
exercised.  She  progressively  calls  upon  them 
to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs — 
to  share  with  her  both  the  responsibilities  and 
profits  connected  therewith.  She  devotes  her- 
self to  exalting  their  consciences  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  obligations  which,  in  their  turn, 
they  contract  toward  her  for  the  defence  and 
development    of    a    joint    patrimony.     This 


voluntary  cooperation  of 
populations  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  force;  it  is  what 
we  call  the  native  policy — 
a  system  of  government 
based  on  three  essential 
principles:  assistance,  edu- 
cation, and  justice. 

Medical  assistance,  even 
before  the  war,  was  organ- 
ized in  all  our  colonies  and 
protectorates.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  stronger  toward 
the  weaker,  of  the  more  en- 
lightened toward  the  more 
ignorant.  It  redounds  at 
the  same  time  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colonists  them- 
selves, because  every  colon- 
ial enterprise  is  first  a  ques- 
tion of  labor,  and  the  labor 
problem  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  preserv- 
ing the  race.  Contending 
with  diseases,  epidemic  and 
endemic,  which  claim  thou- 
sands of  victims  every  year; 
developing  general  hygienic 
conditions;  decreasing  in- 
fantile mortality  whose  rav- 
ages, in  all  primitive  coun- 
tries, are  incalculable — such 
is  our  initial  effort  in  all  our 
colonies,  and  1  will  at  once 
quote  one  result,  by  way  of 
example.  In  Indo-China, 
thanks  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  French  Au- 
thorities, infantile  mortality  has  been  reduced 
from  60  per  cent,  to  18  per  cent,  in  less  than 
ten  years. 

Our  second  instrument  of  native  policy  is 
education.  To  educate  the  natives,  means  not 
only  attaching  them  to  France  by  the  stimulus 
imparted  to  their  hazy  minds;  it  also  means 
showing  them  the  way  to  an  improved  state 
of  civilization  and  moral  living.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  only  way — particularly  for  a 
country  with  a  low  birth-rate  like  France — to 
prepare  cultivators,  artisans,  foremen,  and 
economic  or  administrative  collaborators,  ne- 
cessary for  the  development  of  new  territories 
destined  for  colonization.  The  educated  na- 
tive has  at  his  disposal  certain  elements  of 
comfort  which  his  former  ignorance  precluded 
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THE    MARKET    PLACE    IN    A    DESERT    VILLAGE 

The  French  have  made  no  attempt  to  influence  unduly  the  natives  of  their  colonies, 
but  the  railroads  inevitably  bring  many  of  the  improvements  of  outside  civilization 


him  from  securing.  The  educated  native, 
thanks  to  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  preservation 
which  he  naturally  acquires,  becomes  associated 
with  the  conduct  of  the  colony  and  prepares 
the  formation  of  those  local  advisory-councils, 
which  France  has  instituted  everywhere  for 
the  greater  benefit  of  the  interests  of  the  general 
communities  under  her  direction. 

Lastly,  to  strengthen  the  edifice  whose 
foundations  have  been  laid  in  this  manner, 
there  is  a  third  factor:  the  organization  of 
justice.  Seven  years  ago,  1  was  well  acquainted 
with  one  of  our  protectorates — Morocco.  I 
invariably  noticed  everywhere  that  the  ap- 
plication of  untrammelled  and  undeviating 
justice  is  the  essential  basis  of  French  author- 
ity. By  the  strict  and  straightforward  dis- 
pensation of  justice,  the  colonizing  people 
command  the  respect  of  the  people  colonized. 
By  justice,  spontaneous  propaganda  is  con- 
ducted in  favor  of  the  former,  even  in  localities 
in  which  political  authority  still  remains  un- 
exercised. By  justice,  which  assures  the  na- 
tives— who    are    almost    always   overwrought 


victims  of  former  tyranny —  the  free  and  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  what  belongs  to  them,  France 
inculcates  in  them  a  sense  of  social  discipline; 
she  accustoms  them  to  working  more  and  better 
by  guaranteeing  them  the  ownership  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labors;  she  makes  them  the  will- 
ing defenders  of  a  sovereignty  which  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  esteem  in  like  measure  as 
the  material  and  moral  benefits  which  they  de- 
rive therefrom. 

This  native  policy  has  been  methodically 
practised  by  France  for  more  than  twenty  years 
in  all  countries  subject  to  her  direct  or  indirect 
authority.  She  has  organized  thousands  of 
dispensaries  and.  thousands  of  schools  every- 
where. She  has  striven  to  cause  the  decisions 
of  impartial  judges  to  be  respected  everywhere. 
It  was  thanks  to  this  method,  only  a  short 
while  ago,  that  General  Gouraud  succeeded 
in  pacifying  an  agitated  district  in  Syria  within 
a  few  weeks.  It  is  according  to  this  same 
method  that  the  bringing  together  of  men  and 
the  amalgamation  of  interests,  to  which  1 
referred,    are   being   effected   throughout    the 
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French  Colonial  Empire.     Since  the  war,  this  it    will    soon    be    a    reservoir   of    cotton.     In 

polic\'  is  not  only  the  logical  outcome  of  a  just  Equatorial  Africa,  we  have  immense  wealth  in 

idea;  it   is  based   upon  the  actual   nature  of  the  form  of  forests,  India  rubber  and  copper; 

things  themselves;   it   is   both   in  hearts  and  in  Madagascar,  cattle  breeding,  the  production 

minds.     1  have  given  it  the  first  place  in  the  of  canned  goods,  huge  quantities  of  live  stock. 


present  article,  because  it  is  the  very  axis  of 
our  relations  with  the  fifty-six  million  natives, 
\vho,  be  they  subjects  or  proteges,  are  under  the 
sovereignty  of  France  in  both  hemispheres  and 
are  entrusted  to  her 
care. 

This  moral  prob- 
lem is  of  capital  im- 
portance. Side  by 
side  with  this  moral 
problem,  however, 
there  is  the  material 
problem.  The  colo- 
nies, when  first  estab- 
lished, proved  expen- 
sive. What  return 
are  they  capable  of 
yielding?  What  as- 
sistance are  they  ca- 
pable of  affording  to 
a  country  which  has 
come  through  the  war 
with  1,364,000  men 
killed  (of  whom  57 
percent,  were  soldiers 
under  thirty.-two 
years  of  age)  and 
with  a  bill  amounting 
to  400  billion  francs 
for   expenses    and 


minerals,  and  graphite;  in  Indo-China,-  rice, 
silk,  cotton,  timber,  copper,  zinc,  coal,  and 
India  rubber;  in  New  Caledonia,  nickel.  In 
short,  there  are  infinite  possibilities  everywhere, 

whose  realization  has 
hitherto  only  been 
delayed  owing  to  lack 
of  equipment  and  in- 
sufficient means  of 
t  ra  n  s  p  ortation. 
What  should  and  can 
we  do  to  hasten  its 
realization?  In  other 
words,  and  to  repeat 
the  actual  wording  of 
the  question,  which 
the  World's  Work 
has  requested  me  to 
answer:  What  ought 
to  be  the  colonial 
policy  of  France  and 
what  is  it  from  a 
material  standpoint? 
The  answer  to  this 
question,  in  principle, 
is  simple.  The  avail- 
able resources  of  the 
colonies  must  be  uti- 
lized to  the  utmost 
extent  for  the  life  of 
the  mother-country. 
I  have  given  above 
a  very  rough  descrip- 
tion of  these  re- 
sources. I  may  add 
that,  even  at  the  pres- 

of  property  by  the  Germans,  of  25  percent,  of  its  ent  time,  and  in  their  imperfectly  developed 
means  of  production?  The  wealth  represented  state,  these  resources  are  greater  than  the  use  we 
by  our  colonies  is  denied  by  nobody.  1  lack  make  of  them.  Regarding  foodstuffs,  our  colo- 
sufficient  space  to  give  a  detailed  inventory  nies,  after  providing  for  their  own  requirements, 
of  it  here,  and  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  can  export  4,000,000  tons  yearl\';  regarding 
indicating  briefly  the  principal  items  of  this  fatty  substances,  500,000  tons;  regarding 
inventory.  North  Africa,  where  large  amounts  industrial  products,  India  rubber,  cotton,  hides, 
of  American  capital  are  already  invested,  was  tanbarks,  and  textiles,  60,000  tons;  regarding 
the  granary  of  Rome;  in  view  of  its  cereals,  mining  products,  1,300,000  tons;  regarding 
forests,  wines,  phosphates,  and  iron  ores,  that  forest  products,  any  quantitv  required.  The  to- 
country  has  before  it  a  future  whereof  its  pre-  tal  tonnage  of  immediately  available  merchan- 
sent  prosperity  conveys  but  a  faint  idea.  West  dise  therefore  amounts  to  more  than  6  million 
Africa  is,  even  at  the  present  time,  a  veritable  tons.  Now,  last  year,  only  800,000  tons  were 
reservoir  of  fatty  substances,  cattle  and  timber;     shipped  to  France,  and  the  balance  of  ourim* 


damages;  to  a  coun- 
try whose  victory, 
however  glorious  it 
may  be,  leaves  it  in 
debt  and  bereft,  ow- 
ing to  thedestruction 


A    MOHAMMEDAN    AT    PRAYER 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  African  colonies  are 
Mohammedan  and  look  to  Mecca  as  their  religious  centre 
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FRANCE  S    AFRICAN    EMPIRE 

Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco  are  France's  most  valuable  African  possessions,  but  Equatorial  Africa,  also,  has  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities that  are  slowly  materializing.  The  great  size  of  the  French  African  possessions  can  be  realized  when  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  distance  from  Tangier  to  Tunis  is  about  the  same  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York 


ports  came  from  foreign  countries,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  our  rate  of  exchange.  The  prob- 
lem, for  the  time  being,  therefore,  consists  of 
diverting  the  stream  of  purchases  effected  by 
France  from  foreign  countries  in  the  direction 
of  her  colonies.  When  this  problem  has  once 
been  solved,  another  will  arise,  namelv,  the 
development  of  colonial  production,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  experts,  can  be  doubled,  tre- 
bled, or  even  quadrupled  by  suitable  means  in 
a  few  years. 

However,  an  objection  here  presents  itself 
to  which  1  should  like  to  reply — a  twofold 
objection  which  is  defined  as  follows:  in  the 
first  place,  is  the  mother-country  capable  of 
absorbing  the  entire  colonial  production,  partic- 
ularly if  that  production  is  trebled?  In  the 
second  place;  if  she  did  absorb  it,  would  it  not 
redound  to  the  detriment  of  existing  com- 
mercial traffic,  whose  sudden  stoppage  might 
have  serious  consequences?  These  two  ques- 
tions can  be  readily  answered,  or  rather,  the 
answers  thereto  will  be  found  in  the  well-known 
principle  of  the  "economic  triangle"  of  which 
Lord  Milner  was  the  originator.     No,  indeed, 


France  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  absorb  the 
whole  of  her  colonial  production  for  her  own 
use,  particularly  when  that  production  reaches 
the  amount  which  it  can  and  must  attain. 
However,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor*desirable 
that  she  should  absorb  it.  Such  absorption, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  bring  us  back  to  the 
old  "colonial  treaty"  theory,  which  has  in- 
variably resulted  in  the  failure  or  revolt  of  the 
colonies.  To  revert  thereto  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that, 
after  the  needs  of  the  mother-country  have  been 
met,  it  is  desirable  that  the  products  of  her 
colonies  should  be  exported  to  all  markets 
throughout  the  world  and,  preferably,  to  those 
in  which  the  mother-country  is  accustomed  to 
effect  purchases.  Indeed,  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  products,  if  France  continues  to  be 
dependent  upon  certain  foreign  countries,  is 
there  any  necessity  to  emphasize  the  interest 
that  she  has  in  her  colonies  becoming  exporters 
to  the  same  markets,  and  thus  procuring  for  her 
the  funds  which  the  present  crisis  in  rates  of 
exchange  makes  it  so  difficult  to  find? 

Let  us  take,  by  way  of  example,  the  relations 
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A    NATIVE    SULTAN    ATTENDED    BY    HIS 

In  the  huge  possessions  held  by  the  French  in  Africa  there 
types.     The  native  chieftains  are  allowed  to  maintain  their 
the    supervision   of   the    French 


between  France  and  the  United  States.  In 
1 91 9,  we  effected  purchases  in  America  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  7  bilHon  francs.  Now  we 
are  unable  to  sell  to  the  United  States  either 
our  cereals  (we  are  buying  quantities  from 
them)  or  our  wines,  since  the  "  Prohibition 
Law"  came  into  force,  or  our  iron  (they  have 
more  than  we  possess  ourselves.)  As  for  our 
manufactured  goods,  our  sales  in  the  United 
States  before  the  war  amounted  to  480  mil- 
lions, but  our  own  purchases  from  that  country 
amounted  to  890  millions;  consequently,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done,  by  means  of  our  own 
resources,  with  the  object  of  procuring  funds 
for  payment;  we  are  therefore  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  continuing  the  purchases  of  dollars 
which  are  so  detrimental  to  our  own  rate  of 


exchange.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  our  colonies,  as  is 
possible,  sell  to  the  United 
States  certain  commodities 
needed  by  the  latter  (sugar, 
tea,  cocoa,  vegetable  oils, 
and  silks,  all  of  which  be- 
fore the  war  were  imported 
by  the  United  States  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  two 
billion  francs),  then  our  col- 
onies will  be  able  to  cover 
the  value  of  the  purchases 
made  by  France  by  that  of 
their  own  shipments  to 
America,  and  France  in  her 
turn  will  discharge  her  debt 
to  the  colonies  by  selling 
them  such  manufactured 
goods  as  they  are  obliged  to 
import.  In  short,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  colonial 
production  will  not  only 
have  the  result  of  establish- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother  country,  direct 
sources  of  supply  which  will 
make  her  independent  of  the 
prevailing  onerous  rates  of 
exchange,  but  it  will  afford 
her,  in  addition,  a  reserve  of 
available  funds  for  effecting 
payments  abroad.  Thus 
conceived,  there  is  nothing 
about  this  development  cal- 
culated to  cause  alarm.  It 
simply  remains  to  be  organ- 
ized and  put  in  operation. 
With  this  object,  a  general  programme  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies, 
M.  Henry  Simon,  under  the  Ministry  of  M. 
Clemenceau.  This  programme  has  been  taken 
up  and  completed  by  the  present  Minister,  M. 
Albert  Sarraut,  whose  personal  value  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  of  his  having  governed 
our  great  colony  of  Indo-China  for  seven 
years  and,  in  popular  parlance,  "put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel."  The  plan  of  MM. 
Simon  and  Sarraut  certainly  does  not  cover 
our  requirements  in  the  way  of  colonial  equip- 
ment by  a  long  way;  but  it  possesses  the  merit 
of  departing  from  that  too  long  employed 
system  of  slight  efforts  and  small  credits  inter- 
minably spread  over  a  long  term  of  years,  in 
addition  to  the  merit  of  applying  to  certain 
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THE    VILLAGE    OF    NGILA,    CAMEROONS 

This  territory,  formerly  German  and  called  Kamerun,  has  been  French 
only  since  the  war.     It  is  located  in  Equatorial  Africa  north  of  the  Congo 


tasks  adequate  means  to  ensure  their  prompt 
completion.  M.  Albert  Sarraut  said  to  me 
recently:  "We  are  making  a  determined  start 
according  to  industrial  methods.  Our  files  are 
no  longer  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
geographical  names,  as  they  formerly  were, 
Africa,  Asia,  Oceania — but  by  the  names  of 
certain  commodities,  such  as  cereals,  cotton, 
and  fatty  substances."  In  other  terms,  our 
Colonial  Empire  is  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  compartments,  centres  of  production, 
natural  deposits  of  wealth,  and,  that  done, 
works  of  four  different  kinds  are  prescribed  for 
their  preliminary  development.  The  first 
series  comprises  railroads  from  the  coast  to  the 
centres  of  production;  the  second,  the  fitting- 
up  and  equipment  of  ports;  the  third,  the  build- 
ing of  the  colonial  fleet  which  we  lack;  the 
fourth  (which  can  only  prove  useful  after  the 
other  three),  the  improvement,  by  irrigation, 
mechanical  cultivation,  and  scientific  processes, 
of  the  centres  of  production  themselves — the 
whole  being  developed,  of  course,  along  the 
lines  of  the  native  policy  scheme,  which  I  have 
defined  above:  assistance,  hygiene,  education, 
justice. 


Means  of  communication  are  generally  very 
behindhand  in  French  colonies.  North  Africa 
and  Algeria,  with  3,300  kilometres  of  railroads, 
and  Tunis  with  2,000,  are  the  best  off.  Equa- 
torial Africa  has  no  railroads  at  all.  Indo- 
China,  with  its  16  million  inhabitants,  possesses 
only  2,000  kilometres,  while  her  neighbor, 
Siam,  with  8  million  inhabitants,  has  2,200 
kilometres.  The  principal  lines  proposed  for 
North  Africa  are  a  main  transverse  line  from 
Tunis  to  Casablanca;  different  lines  required 
in  connection  with  mining  and  agricultural 
work  and  the  construction  of  the  Moroccan 
railway  system;  in  West  Africa,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Thies-Kayes  line,  which  will  ensure 
communication  with  the  Sudan,  the  reenforce- 
ment  of  the  main  line  from  Dakar  to  Saint 
Louis,  the  completion  of  the  lines  of  penetra- 
tion running  into  the  interior  of  Guinea,  the 
Ivory  Coast,  Togo,  and  Dahomey;  lastly,  th.e 
construction  of  a  transverse  line  linking  up  the 
termini  of  these  lines  and  passing  through  the 

cotton-producing    district    of    the    Niger 

about  3,000  kilometres  altogether;  in  Equatorial 
Africa,  the  line  from  Brazzaville  to  the  coast, 
which  will  keep  transit  from  the  Congo  within 
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French  territory,  and  the  completion  of  the  800,000  tons.     Some  of  our  colonies  are  already 

ex-German   Kamerun  railway   (Cameroon)   to  in  a  position  to  participate  in  the  realization 

Ouesso,  with  a  branch  line  to  the  north  on  Lake  of  this  programme,  and  several  cargo  boats  are 

Chad — 2,000  kilometres;  in   Madagascar,  the  now  on  the  stocks  in  the  shipyards  at  Saigon  and 

completion   of  the  line,   already   commenced,  Haiphong.     It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  ensuring 

extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  island — 1,000  communication  between  the  colonies  and  the 

kilometres;  in  Indo-China,  the  extension  of  the  mother  country,  but  to  retrieve  from  vessels 

great   trans-Indo-Chinese  railroad,  or,  at  any  flying  foreign  flags  a  portion  of  the  enormous 

rate,  the  principal  parts  thereof;  the  completion  amount  of  freight — more  than  a  million  tons — 

of  the  railroad  systems  in  Cochin-China,  Ton-  which   they  are  now  transporting  along  the 

kin,  Laos,  and  Cambodia about  1,700  kilo-  coasts  of  our  colonies,  particularly  Indo-China, 

metres.     With  the  addition  of  a  few  lines  in  intended    for    neighboring   destinations.     The 

Reunion,  Martinique,  and  Guadaloupe,  for  the  realization  of  this  naval  programme  will  cost 

sugarcane  plantation  service,  this  scheme  rep-  600  million  francs. 

resents    an  expenditure  of   one    billion    eight  After  this  triple  effort  for  the  improvement 

hundred  million  francs  for  the  colonies,  with  and  fitting-up  of  lines  of  communication,  mea- 

the  exception  of  North  Africa,  and  two  to  three  sures  have  to  be  taken  for  the  development  of 

billions  for  the  latter,  according  to  the  extent  centres    of    production,    to    wit,    agricultural 

of  the  programme.  hydraulic  works,  say  140  millions;  work  for  the 

The  ports,  as  far  as  their  development  is  regulation  of  rivers,  50  millions;  wireless  tele- 
concerned,  are  not  separated  from  the  rail-  graphy,  10  millions;  well-boring  or  shaft-sink- 
roads.  The  following  ports  will  be  the  first  to  ing  operations  and  sundries,  15  millions;  lastly 
be  fitted  up  and  equipped:  In  Morocco,  Casa-  works  in  connection  with  assistance  and  hy- 
blanca,  whose  progress  was  not  interrupted  by  giene,  say  135  millions;  representing  altogether  3 
the  war;  in  West  Africa,  Dakar,  destined  to  to  5  billion  francs,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
become  the  chief  port  of  call  for  vessels  plying  programme.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared, 
between  Western  Europe  and  South  America,  Its  motives  have  been  stated.  Each  of  its 
while  works  of  minor  importance  are  to  be  principal  items  has  been  carefully  investigated 
executed  at  Conakry,  Cotonou,  and  Lome;  in  and  calculations  submitted.  When  1  have 
Equatorial  Africa,  the  ports  of  Douala  and  shown  what  financial  means  are  contemplated 
Kribi,  initiated  by  the  Germans;  the  port  and  for  its  realization,  1  shall  have  drawn  at  least  a 
terminus  of  the  Brazzaville  Railway;  the  im-  true,  if  not  a  complete,  picture  of  what  the 
provement  of  Libreville  and  Port  Gentil;  in  colonial  polic\'  of  France  actually  is  and  what 
Madagascar,  the  completion  of  Tamatave,  it  will  probably  be  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  improvement  of  Majunga,  Diego,  and  However  heavy  its  present  burdens  may  be, 
Port  Dauphin;  in  Somaliland,  Djibouti;  in  the  French  povernment  is  determined  not  to 
Oceania,  Papeete;  in  Indo-China,  the  develop-  apply  to  the  realization  of  its  colonial  pro- 
ment  of  our  two  chief  seaports,  viz.,  Haiphong,  gramme  that  system,  condemned  by  experience 
in  connection  with  the  mining  and  agricultural  and  known  as  the  systeme  des  petits  paqueis. 
district  of  Tonkin,  and  Saigon-Cholon,  whose  Given  this  assurance,  the  first  clearly  apparent 
traffic  is  already  equal  to  that  of  the  third  port  point  is  that,  if  such  realization  is  left  to  the 
of  France;  lastly,  certain  ports  of  minor  im-  care  of  the  colonies  alone,  it  will  take  nearly 
portance  at  Fort  de  France,  Pointe-a-Pitre,  fifty  years,  seeing  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
Ca\'enne,  and  Saint-Laurent,  the  whole  repre-  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  yearly  revenues 
senting  five  hundred  millions.  of  our  colonies  do  not  allow  of  their  defraying 

After  the  ports  come  the  ships.      Even  at  the  cost  direct  or  providing  for  the  necessary 

the  present  time,  the  production  of  our  colonies  yearly  instalments  to  pay  off  an  adequate  loan, 

is  too  considerable  at    many    points  for  our  particularly  as   the  war  has  caused  them  to 

available    means    of    transportation    by    sea,  incur  additional  expenses,  if  only  in  the  shape 

and  the  lack  of  such  means  is  the  principal  rea-  of  the  increased  salaries  paid  to  officials.     On 

son  tending  to  restrict  the  assistance  offered  to  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  perilous  to  yield 

the  mother  country  by  the  colonies.     A  pro-  to  the  temptation  of  augmenting  the  revenue 

gramme,  prepared  under  the  Ministry  of  M.  by   levying   increased   taxation;   the   peaceful 

Clemenceau,   provides  in  this  connection  for  state  of  the  native  populations  might  suffer 

the  building  of  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  thereby.     The    intervention    of    the    French 
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AN    ANCIENT    AMPHITHEATRE    SURROUNDED    BY    A    MODERN    VILLAGE 

Northern  Africa  was  the  home  of  Carthage,  and  after  Carthage,  Rome  controlled  it.     Many  ruins 
still  stand,  and  some  are  surrounded,  as  is  this  one,  by  the  squalid  homes  of  a  decadent  people 


Government  is  therefore  necessary.  But  in 
what  form?  Must  it  disburse  the  cost  of  the 
works  itself?  That  cannot  be  done.  The 
heavy  burden  that  France  has  to  bear  is 
generally  known.  Its  weight  has  been  in- 
creased, alas!  by  the  tolerated  non-fulfilment 
of  the  financial  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. Under  these  circumstances,  we  are 
hardly  in  a  position  to  defray  the  most  pressing 
expenses  for  reconstruction.  The  Minister 
for  the  Colonies  in  1920  asked  for  140  million 
francs  for  the  principal  works;  he  could  not  be 
granted  more  than  ten  million — a  paltry  sub- 
sidy indeed — with  which  nothing  can  be  done. 
Some  other  means  than  the  direct  participation 
of  the  public  treasury  must  tnerefore  be  de- 
vised. Such  other  means  might  be  the  institu- 
tion of  a  credit  organization,  placed  under  the 
control  and  guarantee  of  the  state,  analogous 
to  that  which  has  been  instituted  and  entitled 
the  Credit  National  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  relieving  the  French  treasury  in  the  recon- 
stitution    of    the    devastated    regions.     This 


organization,  constituted  by  a  private  company 
with  a  capital  of  100  million  francs,  would 
furnish  the  colonies,  by  means  of  loans  whereof 
the  service  would  be  assured  by  the  state,  with 
the  requisite  amounts  for  the  execution  of  the 
works.  At  the  outset,  the  state  would  ne- 
cessarily have  to  cause  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
instalments  payable  on  the  loans  to  appear  in 
its  budget;  but  it  would  doubtless  be  possible 
to  recover  it  from  the  colonies  later  on.  This 
arrangement,  which  is  less  onerous  than  any 
other  for  the  public  treasury  at  the  present 
time,  would  soon  have  the  effect,  moreover, 
thanks  to  the  increased  colonial  revenues, 
of  improving  the  economic  situation  and  raising 
the  rate  of  exchange.  A  benefit  of  a  general 
nature  would  thus  be  added  to  specific  and  local 
advantages. 

In  defining  the  broad  lines  of  this  financial 
scheme,  which  would  call  for  an  amount  of 
between  three  and  five  billion  francs  for  the 
next  ten  years,  I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking 
of  the  many    conversations   that  1  have   had 
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THE    OASIS    OF    BISKRA 

The  camel's  foot  is  tied  up  to  prevent  his  running  away  among  the  scattered  date  palms  of  this 
famous  old  oasis  which  is  located  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  Sahara   Desert  in  Algeria 


with  my  American  friends  during  the  last  few 
months.  How  many  times  have  they  asked  me 
what  was,  for  the  United  States,  the  most 
practical  way  of  assisting  France?  How  many 
times  have  1  answered  them  that  the  most 
essential  assistance,  which  could  be  afforded 
to  France,  is  political  assistance — such  as- 
sistance as  will  tend  to  compel  Germany  to 
fulfil  the  Treaty  of  Versailles?  1  retract  no 
part  of  this  statement,  which,  to  my  mind, 
briefly  expresses  the  rule  b>'  which  the  rela- 
tions of  both  countries  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
peace  of  the  community  should  be  governed 
for  some  years  to  come.  But  how  can  one  fail 
to  recognize  that,  if  American  banks  and 
American  capitalists  wish  to  add  material  help 
to  such  political  assistance,  the  huge  and  re- 
munerative work  of  providing  our  colonial 
equipment  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  those 
which  should  deserve  their  attention?  The 
operation,  in  each  of  its  items,  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  accurate  analysis.  The 
wealth  of  the  French  colonies  is  incontestable 


and  may  be  readily  ascertained.  Their  scrup- 
ulous exactitude  in  meeting  their  financial 
engagements  is  already  proved  by  long  ex- 
perience. Lastly,  the  French  Government, 
on  whom  the  general  control  of  the  undertaking 
would  be  incumbent,  w^ould  accordingly  add  its 
own  guarantee  as  a  matter  of  course  to  all 
those  which  would  be  forthcoming.  The  par- 
ticipation of  American  capital,  in  providing  the 
requisite  funds,  would  command  a  double 
return — if  they  are  forthcoming  within  a 
fairly  short  period  of  time — namely,  one  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  itself,  and  the  other 
produced  by  the  exchange  progressively  re- 
turning to  its  normal  rate.  I  notice  that  many 
of  the  undertakings,  which  the  working  of  the 
French  colonies  calls  for,  are  such  as  American 
business  men  are  already  familiar  with — rail- 
roads, ports,  and  cotton  plantations.  Need 
1  add,  in  submitting  an  idea  which  I  believe  to 
be  realizable,  that  such  problems,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  survey  herein  outlined,  can 
merely    be    briefly    expounded?     Should    the 
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idea  appear  to  be  right  in  principle,  it  would  has  always  considered  and  proved  that,  when- 

be  an  easy  matter  to  furnish  more  precise  ever  she  claims  a  right  in  the  colonies,  it  is  on 

particulars.  the  ground  of  a  duty  to  be  performed.     Her 

In  the  present  article,  I  have  confined  my-  most  recent  achievements  show  her,  from  these 
self  to  dealing  with  generalities.  Why?  Firstly,  two  points  of  view,  to  be  in  full  possession  of  her 
because  I  should  have  lacked  sufficient  space  to  means  and  in  perfect  form.  In  eight  years, 
analyze  in  detail  the  particular  situation  of  each  including  five  of  the  recent  war,  she  converted 
of  our  colonies  and  of  each  of  our  protector-  Morocco  (which  twelve  years  ago  was  in  the 
ates;  secondly,  because,  in  the  rudimentary  throes  of  an  indescribable  state  of  anarchy) 
state  of  the  information  which  our  two  repub-  into  an  orderly,  industrious,  and  productive 
lies  have  available  concerning  each  other,  I  country  which  fills  with  admiration  those 
consider  general  introductions  as  being  indis-  foreigners  who  visit  it.  In  less  than  a  year — 
pensable  in  order  that  more  authoritative  between  November,  19 19,  and  October,  1920 — 
evidence  may  be  subsequently  adduced  to  good  she  pacified  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Hauran  and 
purpose.  What  I  have  endeavored  to  show  secured  by  the  impartiality  displayed  in  her 
in  relatively  few  words  is  how  this  immense  methods  the  good  will  of  those  populations 
empire,  with  an  area  of  ten  million  square  kilo-  artificially  incited  to  revolt  but  a  short  while 
metres  and  a  population  of  56  million  inhabit-  ago  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Emir  Feisal.  To 
ants,  and  which  is  located  in  the  track  of  the  give  such  civilizing  gifts  their  full  eificiency, 
chief  trade  routes  throughout  the  world  be-  all  that  is  required  is  to  have  broad-minded 
sides  producing  the  most  varied  and  valuable  views  and  do  great  things.  The  production 
commodities,  has  been  formed;  also  the  im-  and  exchange  of  commodities  are,  at  all  stages 
mensely  important  part  which  this  Empire,  of  civilization,  the  two  chief  aids  to  peace  and 
spontaneously  and  without  any  preconceived  progress.  It  is  the  intention  of  France  to 
scheme  of  mobilization,  has  played  both  in  the  devote  herself  to  their  development  by  method- 
war  and  in  the  victory;  lastly,  the  part  it  must  ically  following  up  the  equipment  of  her 
inevitably  be  called  upon  to  play  in  time  of  colonial  possessions, 
peace.  Considered  from  this  standpoint,  the  posses- 

At  the  present  time,  France  has  no  wishes  or  sion  of  distant  territories  does  not  merely  repre- 

ambitions  as  far  as  new  colonies  are  concerned,  sent    commercial    markets;    they    are    living 

Her  entire  policy  is,  and  will  remain  a  policy  entities,  creations  of  humanity.     As  our  Min- 

of  development.     The  undertaking  is  a  formid-  ister  for  the  Colonies  said  a  few  months  ago, 

able  one  and  will  take  years  to  accomplish;  but  we  regard  our  proteges  as  men,  and  not  as  a 

it  commands  a  safe  return  on  capital  invested  nameless  and  servile  horde.     Our  policy  is  not 

therein,  and  appeals  to  the  noblest  spirit  of  one  of  oppression,   but  of  emancipation.     It 

material    and    moral    achievements.     On    one  does  not  exhaust  but  fertilizes.     It  does  not 

hand,  there  are  territories  of  unlimited  pro-  exploit    but   shares.     It  does  not  say  to  the 

ductiveness    to    be    cultivated,    worked,    and  native:  "1  am  the  master,  because  I  am  the 

modernized;  on  the  other,  there  are  millions  of  stronger."     It  says  to  him:  "  1  am  your  protec- 

people  to  be  exalted  to  a  higher  degree  of  in-  tor,  guardian,  elder  brother,  and  you  therefore 

dividual  and  social  culture;  interest  and  ideals  owe  me  the  same  respect  and  deference  as  are 

associated  in  the  most  natural  and  most  civiliz-  shown  to  the  wisest,  best,  and  oldest  man  in 

ing    solidarity — such    are    the    characteristic  your  own   country."     France   predicates   the 

features  of  the  stake  to  be  played  for  in  the  duties  of  the  protecting  nation.     She  places 

game  which   it   is   a   matter  of  starting  and  them  first  on  her  programme.     She  uplifts  to 

winning.     By  its  twofold  material  and  moral  the  light  the  foreheads  of  a  primitive  humanity 

character,  this  particular    game  answers  the  bending  low  in  the  darkness  of  atavic  serv- 

French  conception  of  colonization,  originally  itude.     Such  is  the  colonial  policy  of  France, 

an  instinctive  and  now  a  systematized  concep-  France   is   resolved    to   make   that    policy   a 

tion.    To  form   that   conception   France  did  success.     She  will  make  a  success  of   it.     If 

not  wait  for  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver-  her  friends  are  willing  to  help,  they  will  be 

sailles  and  the  system  of  "mandates."    She  doubly  welcome! 
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"BLOODY  SUNDAY"  AND  THE  FIRST  SOVIET  (1905) 

The  Murder  of  the  Petitioners  at  Troitzky  Bridge.  Zubatov's  Scheme  of 
State-Controlled  Unions.  Father  Gapon's  Treachery.  Origins  of  the  First 
Russian  Revolution.  Effects  of  the  Defeat  by  Japan  and  of  the  Misgovern- 
ment  of  the  Country.  Nosar,  the  First  Soviet  Dictator.  Astonishing  Par- 
allels   Between    the    Revolution    of    1905    and    the    Revolution    of    19 17 

By  count  SERGIUS  WITTE 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Premier  of  Russia  under  Czar  Nicholas  1 1 
Translated  from  the  Original  Russian  and  Edited  by  Abraham  Yarmolinsky,  Curator  of  the  Slavonic  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 

The  Revolution  of  igo^  was  the  prophecy  of  the  Revolution  of  iQiy,  and  it  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  it,  both  in  the  corruption  of  the  Government  which  caused  it,  in  the  discontent  of  the  army  under 
the  sting  of  defeat,  and  in  the  political  forms  of  Communism  to  which  the  people  turned,  as  if  by  instinct, 
the  moment  they  felt  they  had  the  reins  of  power  in  their  hands.  Count  IV  itte  s  far-sighted  and  liberal 
policy,  plus  his  force  and  decisiveness  in  dealing  with  the  revolt,  delayed  the  success  of  the  revolution 
for  twelve  years.  If  the  C^ar  had  been  wise  enough  to  have  accepted  honestly  IVittes  reforms  {the 
new  Constitution  and  his  programme  for  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  peasant  farmers),  he  probably 
would  have  prevented  the  Revolution  of  igiy,  and  the  whole  course  of  history  for  the  last  five  years — and 
the  future — would  have  been  altered.  But  the  C^ar  was  too  weak,  and  IVitte  was  soon  displaced  for 
less  able  and  more  pliable  men.     Thenceforward,  Russia  drifted  to  the  abyss. 


SHORTLY  after  my  arrival  from  my 
peace  mission  in  the  United  States, 
.  I  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Count 
I  Dmitry  Solski,  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Council,  about  Russian  home 
affairs.  "Count,"  he  repeated,  "you  alone 
can  save  the  situation."  When  1  declared 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  keep  aloof  by  all 
means,  and  to  go  abroad  for  a  few  months' 
rest,  he  burst  into  tears  and  reproached  me  for 
my  egotism  and  lack  of  patriotism.  "Go 
abroad!"  he  exclaimed.  "In  the  meantime 
we  shall  all  perish  here!" 


Unwilling  to  shirk  the  duty  I  owed  to  my 
monarch  and  country,  I  did  not  go  abroad. 
Although  1  had  no  illusions  about  the  difficulty 
and  thanklessness  of  the  task,  I  assumed  the 
burden  of  power  and  bore  it  for  six  months. 
My  appointment  as  president  took  place  im- 
mediately upon  the  publication  of  the  historical 
manifesto  of  October  17th,  which  granted  the 
Russian  people  civic  liberties  and  a  parlia- 
mentary regime. 

In  October,  1905,  the  Government  had 
neither  troops  nor  funds  with  which  to  fight 
the  revolution.     I    soon  perceived  that  only 
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two  things  could  save  the  dynasty  and  enable  Service.     The  city  of  Moscow,  with  its  large  in- 

Russia  to  weather  the  revolutionary  storm,  dustrial  population,  was  Zubatov's  headquar- 

namely,  a  large  foreign  loan  and  the  return  of  ters,   and   his  activities   had  the  cooperation 

the  army  from  Transbaikalia  and  Manchuria  and  unqualified  approval, of  both  Grand  Duke 

to  the  European  part  of  the  country.     These  Sergey  Alexandrovich,  Governor-General,  and 

two  measures,  coupled  with  a  determination  on  General  Trepov,  Governor  of  Moscow.     Both 

the  part  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  in  the    department    of    factory    inspection    and 

good  faith  the  promises  of  the  constitutional  myself,  in  my  official  capacity,  were  strenuously 

manifesto,    1    was  certain,   would    pacify  the  opposed  to  Zubatov's  scheme,  but  we  could 

country.  do   nothing   against    the   all-powerful    Grand 

In   the  early  days  of  the   Russo-Japanese  Duke.     Sipyagin,    Minister    of    the    Interior, 

War,    General    Kuropatkin    on   one   occasion  merely    succeeded    in    restricting    Zubatov's 

reproached    Plehve,    1    recollect,   with   having  efforts  to  Moscow. 

been  the  only  Minister  to  desire  the  Russo-  When  Sipyagin  was  assassinated  (in  1902), 

Japanese  War  and  make  common  cause  with  his  successor  Plehve  extended  the  experiment 

the  clique  of  political  adventurers  who  had  with  police  socialism  to  St.  Petersburg.     He 

dragged  the  country  into  it.     "Alexey  Niko-  began  to  organize  there  workmen's  societies 

layevich  [i.e.    Kuropatkin],"   retorted   Plehve,  of    a    counter-revolutionary    nature,    on    the 

"you  are  not  familiar  with  Russia's  internal  model  of  the  Moscow  organizations,  in  order 

situation.     IVe  need  a  Utile  victorious  war  to  to  keep  the  laboring  masses  under  the  influence 

stem  the  tide  oj  revolution."  of   the   department   of   police.     The   task   of 

History  made  a  mockery  of  the  calculations  organization  was  entrusted  to  Father  Gapon, 

of  Plehve  and  his  like.     Instead  of  enhancing  who  soon  succeeded  in  gaining  the  entire  con- 

the  prestige  and  increasing  the  physical  re-  fidence  of  the  Governor  of  St.    Petersburg, 

sources  of  the  regime,  the  war,  with  its  endless  Then,    of    course,    the    inevitable    happened, 

misery  and  "disgrace,   completely  sapped  the  The  preaching  of  the  Socialists  and  anarchists 

system's  vitality  and  laid  bare  its  utter  rotten-  gradually  demoralized  the  workmen,  and  they 

ness  before  the  eyes  of  Russia  and  of  the  world  began    instinctively   to   strive   to   carry   into 

generally,  so  that  the  population,  whose  needs  effect   the  extreme  programme  of  Socialism, 

had  been  neglected  for  many  years  by  a  cor-  Not  only  was  Gapon  unable  to  stem  this  move- 

rupt  and  inefficient  government,  finally  lost  its  ment,  but  gradually  he,  too,  became  infected 

patience  and  fell  into  a  state  of  indescribable  with  the  revolutionary  spirit.     A  storm  was 

confusion.  brewing,  while  neither  Prince  Mirski,  nor  I, 

I   shall  begin  my  narrative  of  the  revolu-  in  my  capacity  of  President  of  the  Committee 

tionary  upheaval  of  1905- 1906  with  my  remi-  of  Ministers,  nor  the  Government,  knew  any- 

niscences  relating  to  the  events  of  January  9,  thing  about  the  matter. 
loos,  a  dav  which,  in  the  annals  of  the  Russian 

^^','     .       -^.     ,          '              ur>y       A      <r        A         y>  THE    MURDERS    AT   TROITZKY    BRIDGE 

revolution,  is  known  as     Bloody  Sunday. 

A  certain  Sergey  Zubatov,  a  notorious  agent-  /^^   JANUARY   8th,   I    was   told   by  the 

provocateur,    is    responsible    for    the    idea   of  Ky   Minister  of  Justice  that  in  the  evening 

combatting   the    revolution   by  applying   the  there  would  be  a  conference  at  Prince  Mirski's 

principle  of  "knock  out  one  wedge  with  an-  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  to  do  with 

other."     He  inaugurated  a  system  which  aimed  the  workmen  who  intended  the  next  day  to 

at  fighting  the  revolution  with  its  own  weapons  march  to  the   Palace   Square  and  present  a 

and  tactics,   and  which   might   be   described  petition   to   His   Majesty.     The   Minister  as- 

as  police  Socialism.     The  revolutionists  are  sured  me  that  1  would  be  invited  to  the  confer- 

winning    over    the    workmen    to    their    side  ence  because  of  my  familiarity  with  the  labor 

by  preaching  the   doctrine  of  the  Socialistic  problem,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the 

millennium  to  them,  he  argued — let  us,  there-  opposition  of  the  Minister  of  Finances,  I  was 

fore,  imitate  the  methods  and  the  languages  not  invited  to  the  conference.     In  the  evening 

of  the  Socialistic  agitators,  and  we  shall  have  a  deputation  of  public-spirited  citizens   came 

the  masses  with  us.     And  Zubatov  proceeded  to  see  me.     1  received  the  committee  and  recog- 

to  organize   a   veritable   "labor  movement,"  nized  among  the  delegates   the   academician 

with  trades-unions,  workers'  meetings,  lecture  Shakhmatov,  the  author  Arsenyev,  and  also 

clubs,  etc.,  all  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secret  Maxim  Gorki.     The  spokesman  of  the  delega- 
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THE    CZAR    AND   THE    PEASANT 

A  cartoon  which  brought  about  the  immediate  suppression  by  the  Czar's  Gov- 
ernment of  the  radical  journal  in  which  it  appeared.  On  the  pedestal  are  shown 
the  petitioners  who  were  murdered  at  Troitzky  Bridge.  Above,  a  featureless 
skeleton  by  its  decorations  and  uniform  can  be  none  other  than  the  Czar,  who 
ruthlessly  takes  the  life  of  his  people 


about  the  delegation.  The 
next  morning,  from  my  bal- 
cony 1  could  see  a  large 
crowd  moving  along  the 
Kamennoostrovski  Pros- 
pect. There  were  among  it 
many  intellectuals,  women, 
and  children.  Before  ten 
minutes  were  over,  shots  re- 
sounded in  the  direction  of 
the  Troitzky  Bridge.  One 
bullet  whizzed  past  me, 
anotherone  killed  the  porter 
of  the  Alexander  Lyceum. 
The  next  thing  I  saw  was  a 
number  of  wounded  being 
carried  away  from  the  scene 
in  cabs,  and  then  a  crowd 
running  in  disorder  with 
crying  women  here  and 
there.  I  learned  afterward 
that  it  was  decided  at  the 
above-mentioned  confer- 
ence not  to  allow  the 
marchers  to  reach  the 
square,  but  apparently  in- 
structions were  not  issued 
in  time  to  the  military  au- 
thorities. There  was  no  one 
present  to  speak  to  the 
workmen  and  make  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  them  to 
reason.  1  do  not  know 
whether  the  same  thing 
happened  everywhere,  but 
on  the  Troitzky  Bridge  the 
troops  fired  rashly  and  with- 
out rime  or  reason.  There 
were  hundreds  of  casualties 
in   killed    and    wounded, 


tion  begged  me  to  see  to  it  that  the  Emperor 
should  appear  before  the  workmen  and  receive 
their  petition.  Otherwise,  they  said,  a  great 
disaster    was    inevitable.     I     refused    to    do 


among  them  many  innocent 
people.  Gapon  fled  and  the 
revolutionists  triumphed; 
the  workmen  were  com- 
pletely alienated  from  the 
Czar  and  his  Government. 

When  1  became  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
me  meet   Father  Gapon,  whom,  I   was  told, 


anything,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  no  knowl-  regretted  his  part  in  the  disaster  of  January 

edge  whatever  of  the  matter  and  that  it  was  not  g,  1905,  and,  now  that  a  constitution  had  been 

within  my  province.     The  men  left,  indignant  granted,  was  anxious  to  help  pacify  the  country, 

at  the  fact  that  at  such  a  critical  time  1  stood  1  refused  to  see  him  and  informed  Manuilov- 

on  formalities.     As  soon  as  they  were  gone  I  Manusevich,  who  approached  me  on  his  be- 

informed    Prince    Mirski   over   the   telephone  half,  that  if  Father  Gapon  did  not  leave  St. 
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Petersburg  within  twenty-four  hours,  he  would 
be  arrested  and  tried.  The  following  day  1 
was  informed  that  Gapon  was  ready  to  go 
abroad,  but  that  he  lacked  the  necessary  funds, 
gave  Manuilov  500 


"  Down    with    this    base,    inefficient    Govern- 
ment!"    "Down    with    the    bureaucracy!" 
"Down  with  the  present  regime!"     The  St. 
Petersburg  papers,  which  had  set  the  pace  for 

the  whole   Russian 


rubles  with  the  under-  ^tC*""*^^"^^  press,  and  still  do, 
standing  that  he  would  ^KK^^  ^^  ^  though  not  to  such  a 
see  Gapon  out  of  Rus-  HH^^^^''*^  f  great  extent,  emanci- 
sia.  Sometime  later  B^^R^'^^^^^X  pated  themselves  com- 
1  was  again  asked  to  ^^^^K*'  fe^^  pletely  from  the  cen- 
allow  Gapon  to  return  ^P^'^^fcft^^^  sorship  and  went  so 
to  Russia.  It  was  as-  \  ^4Ih^^^S\  ^^^  ^^  ^^  form  an  alli- 
serted  that,  in  view  of  /i  ^^^HH^  ance  based  upon  a  tacit 
his  influence  over  the  t^  -^^^^^^^vlj^Si^,*^  agreement  to  disregard 
workmen,  he  could  be  <-- -^.^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^E^T^^  ^^^  censor's  orders, 
exceedingly  useful  in  -^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^i ».  ^  assumed  the  duty 
the  struggle  against  ^^fe^^^t^i|^^fi|^  of  ruling  the  Russian 
the  anarchists  and  re-  ^^^K^^^ N??^^^^^'''*'''^^''^^  \  Empire  in  the  capacity 
volutionists.  Myreply  /^^^^^^^i^^^^s^C^^^^^V^V^*^  ^^  President  of  the 
was  to  the  effect  that  ^^  ^  ^i^^^^.'**^->r«sj,ii^^  Committee  of  Minis- 
1  would  never  have  I  v  'Wv  ^^^^^^^^^  lli  1^  /^  ^^^^  ^^  October,  1905. 
anything  to  do  with  V-S^^^^  ^^^  ^^%^^^  ^fe *? '  At  that  time  the  coun- 
that  man.  In  March,  \  ^^^^^^-  '  <^..  '  j^^^X'n^^^H  ^^Pv^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"  ^  state  of 
1906,  I  heard  from  /^  ^''^^^^^^^!^j^^^^^"^^^i^\is^i:  complete  and  universal 
Minister Durnovo that  ^  H'.  "^^^J^^  ;->>V^c  ^  *-  '^^1 '  confusion.  The  Gov- 
Gapon  was  in  Finland  \  :  \^  ''W^^^h  ^^  '-\,^  \ -^  ^^^^VV  ernmentwasina  quan- 
and  that  Rachkovsky,  \  :.  \^  ^  '  ^'[  \if^^  /)  "  ^^J  .W"*"^^-  ^^>''  ^"^  ^^^"  ^^^  ^^' 
the  chief  of  the  Secret  --,  '  .  *>C''"^"^^  ~  o  volution  boiled  up 
Service,  was  negotiat-  *-v  "'*"  furiously  from  the 
ingwith  him  about  his,  ^  depths,  the  authorities 
Gapon's,  proposal  to  J-  f-  trepov  were  completely  para- 
betray  the  entire  fight-  \Vhose  harsh  regime  as  military  commander  of  St.  lyzed.  They  either 
„  •  .•  r  4.1  Petersburg  in  I Q05  helped  to  turn  the  population  against  i-i  ,i-  n  j 
ing  organization  of  the  ^^e  GovernmenVand  so  promoted  the  growth  of  radical  ^^^  nothing   or  pulled 

central    revolutionary                                     opposition  in  opposite  directions, 

committee  into  the  so    that    the   existing 

hands    of   the    Government.     Gapon,    asked  regime  and  its  noble  standard  bearer  were  al- 

100,000  rubles  for  that  service,   Rachkovsky  most  completely  swept  out  of  existence.    The 

offered    25,000.      I    observed    that    the    price  rioting  grew  more  fierce,  not  daily  but  hourly, 

was  a  matter  of  no  importance  but  that  gen-  The  revolution  came  out  openly  on  the  streets 

erally  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  man.     I  next  and  assumed  a  more    and   more    threatening 

heard  that  he  had  been  assassinated  in  Finland,  character.     Its  urge  carried  away  all  classes  of 

After  the  January  disaster  events  followed  the  people. 

with   ominous    rapidity,    and    by    September,  A    general    feeling   of   profound    discontent 

1905,  when   1   returned  from  my   peace   mis-  with  the  existing  order  was  the  most  apparent 

sion  in  America,   the  revolution   was   in   full  symptom  of  the   corruption   with   which   the 

swing.     A  great  deal  of  harm  was  done   by  social  and  political  life  of  Russia  was  infested, 

the  press.     Having  started  to  get  out  of  hand  It  was  this  feeling  that  united  all  the  classes  of 

at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  press  grew  the  population.     They  all  joined  in  a  demand 

bolder  and  bolder  as  defeat  followed   defeat  for  radical  political  reforms,  but  the  manner 

in  the  East,  and  in  the  month  preceding  Octo-  in  which  the  different  social  groups  visioned 

ber  17th  it  kicked  over  the  traces  altogether,  the  longed-for  changes  varied  with  each  class  of 

not  only  the  liberal,  but  also  the  conservative  people. 

organs.    Although  not  with  the  same  ultimate  The  upper  classes,  the  nobility,  were  dissat- 

ends  in  view,  all  preached  revolution  in  one  isfied   and   impatient  with   the   Government, 

way  or  another  and  adopted  the  same  slogans:  They  were  not  averse  to  the  idea  of  limiting 
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the  Emperor's  autocratic  powers,  but  with  a 
view  to  benefiting  their  own  class.  Their 
dream  was  an  aristocratic  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  merchants  and  captains  of 
industry,  the  rich, 
looked  forward  to  a 
constitutional  mon- 
archy of  the  bour- 
geois type  and 
dreamed  of  the  lead- 
ership of  capital  and 
of  a  might}'  race  of 
Russian  Rothschilds. 
The  "intelligentsia,'* 
i.e.  members  of  var- 
ious liberal  profes- 
sions, hoped  for  a 
constitutional  mon- 
archy, which  was 
eventually  to  result 
in  a  bourgeois  repub- 
lic modelled  upon  the 
pattern  of  the  French 
state.  The  students, 
not  only  in  the  uni- 
versities, but  also  in 
the  advanced  high- 
school  grades,  recog- 
nized no  law — except 
theword  of  those  who 
preached  the  most  ex- 
treme revolutionary 
and  anarchistic  theo- 
ries. Many  of  the 
officials  in  the  vari- 
ous governmental 
bureaus  were  against 
the    regime    they 


D.    S.    SIPYAGIN 

Who,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  opposed  the  system  of 
"police  socialism,"  believing  that  dangerous  doctrines 
should  be  combatted  with  sterner  measures.     He  was 
assassinated  in  1902 


strained  arbitrary  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  landed  class  and  of  the  police  through- 
out the  extent  of  its  hierarchv,  from  the  lowest 
gendarme   to   the   provincial    governor.     The 

peasant's  dream  was 
an  autocratic  Czar, 
but  a  people's  Czar, 
pledged  to  carry  out 
the  principle  pro- 
claimed in  the  reign 
of  Emperor  Alexan- 
der II,  to  wit,  the 
emancipation  of  the 
peasants  with  land  in 
violation  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  property 
rights.  The  peasants 
were  inclined  to  relish 
the  idea  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy 
and  the  socialistic 
principles  as  they 
were  formulated  by 
the  Laborites  Party, 
which  party  empha- 
sized labor  and  the 
notion  that  labor 
alone,  especially 
physical  labor,  is  the 
foundation  of  all 
right.  The  peasants, 
too,  were  ready  to 
resort  to  violence  in 
order  to  obtain 
more  land  and,  in 
general,  in  order  to 
better  their  intoler- 
able condition. 


''^^-  > 


■A 


^■ 


served,  for  the>'  were  disgusted  with  the  shame-  The  peasant  riots  were  caused  by  Russian 

ful  s>'stem  of  corruption  which  had  grown  to  conditions  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 

such  gigantic  proportions  during  the  reign  of  propaganda  of  the  Socialists.     In  shaping  the 

Nicholas    11.     The    Zemstvo    and    municipal  course  of  the  revolution,  an  exceedingly  impor- 

workers  had  long  before  declared  that  safety  tant  role  was  pla\ed  by  the  whole  gamut  of 

lay  in  the  adoption  of  a  constitution.     As  for  Socialistic  doctrines,  from  Tolstoi's  Christian 


the  workmen,  they  were  concerned  about  filling 
their  stomachs  with  more  food  than  it  was  their 
wont.  For  this  reason  they  revelled  in  all 
manner  of  socialistic  schemes  of  state  organiza- 


Communism  to  "anarchistic  Socialism,"  which 
served  as  a  disguise  for  plain  robbery — all 
these  teachings  having  in  common  a  denial  of 
property    rights    as    defined    in    Roman    law. 


tion.     They  fell  completely  under  the  sway  of  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  ideas  of  Social- 

the  revolutionists  and  rendered  assistance  with-  ism    have    advanced    with    vigorous    strides 

out  stint  wherever  there  was  need  of  physical  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.     They  found 

force.  a  fertile  soil  in  Russia,  owing  to  the  constant 

Finally,  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people,  violation  of  every  right,  especially  of  property 

the  peasantry,  were  anxious  to  increase  their  rights,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  also 

land  holdings  and  to  do  away  with  the  unre-  because  of  the  lack  of  culture  among  the  popula- 
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tion.    The    revolutionists    promtsed    the   fac-  orders  of  revolutionary  leaders.     Many  of  the 

tories  to  the  workmen  and  the  land  of  pomie-  officials,  concluding  from  these  disorders  that 

shehiki  (landowners)  to  the  peasants,  declaring  the  whole  army  was  unreliable,  had  deep  mis- 

that  these  commodities  belong  to  the  people  givings  about  the  return  of  the  forces  stationed 


by  right,  and  had  been 
unjustly  taken  away 
from  them.  The 
workers  naturally  re- 
sponded with  strikes, 
while  the  peasants  be- 
gan to  practise  what, 
in  imitation  of  an 
orator  of  the  French 
Revolution,  deputy 
Herzenstein  in  the 
First  Duma  called 
"the  illumination"  of 
the  landowners'  es- 
tates, i.e.,  they  began 
to  burn  and  loot  the 
property  of  the  landed 
gentry. 

The  aliens — and  in 
the  Empire  3  5  per  cent, 
of  the  population  con- 
sists of  non-Russians 
— seeing  this  great  up- 
heaval, lifted  their 
heads  and  decided  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  realization  of  their 
dreams  and  desires. 
The  Poles  wanted  au- 
tonomy, the  Jews 
equal  rights,  and  all 
of  them  longed  for  the 
annihilation  of  the 
system  of  deliberate 
oppression  which  embittered    their  existence. 

To  cap  the  climax,  the  army  was  in  an  ugly 
mood.     Discipline  had  been  undermined  and 


V.    K.    VON    PLEHVE 

The  reactionary  who  succeeded  Sipyagin  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  1502  and  became  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Witte's  liberal  policies.  Plehve  desired  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  on  the  fatal  theory  that  Russia  needed  a 
victorious  war  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution 


in  the  East.  It  was 
this  apprehension  that 
led  to  a  project  of  re- 
taining at  least  a  part 
of  the  Eastern  army 
in  Siberia,  bribing  the 
men  into  'acquiescence 
by  granting  them  free 
land  in  that  territory, 
ostensibly  as  a  reward 
for  their  services  to 
the  country. 

At  the  time  when  I 
assumed  the  task  of 
ruling  the  country  (in 
October,  1905)  the 
bulk  of  the  army, 
about  a  million  men, 
was  in  far  Manchuria. 
Those  units  which  re- 
mained in  Russia  were 
largely  depleted,  both 
in  their  personnel  and 
military  equipment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  vast  body 
of  the  Russian  army 
was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete physical  and 
moral  prostration. 
Owing  its  existence, 
as  it  did,  to  universal 
military  conscription, 
the  army  could  not 
avoid  being  affected  by  the  spirit  of  general 
discontent,  which  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
try.    Indeed,    the    most    extreme    subversive 


morale  shaken  by  the  terrible  defeats  of  the  war,  ideas  found  a  fertile  soil  among  the  military, 
which  the  soldiers  blamed  on  the  Govern-  who  felt  more  keenly  than  the  civilian  popula- 
ment,  and  justly  so.  Besides,  there  was  a  great  tion  the  pain  and  disgrace  of  the  disastrous 
deal  of  trouble  about  demobilization.  Due  war  into  which  the  country  had  been  dragged 
to  the  enormous  demands  of  the  war  in  the  by  its  irresponsible  rulers.  It  should  be  noted 
East,  the  military  forces  in  European  Russia  that  actual  cases  of  mutinies  in  the  army  were 
had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  that,  when  rather  infrequent,  this  being  perhaps  due  to  the 
peace  was  concluded,  the  Government  con-  energy  which  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nikolaye- 
sidered  it  inadvisable  to  fulfil  its  promise  of  vich  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  outbreaks, 
demobilizing  all  those  who  had  been  called  to  Several  days  before  my  appointment  I 
the  colors  during  the  war.  Enraged  at  the  conferred  with  the  Minister  of  War  and  Gen- 
breaking  of  this  pledge,  the  soldiers  mutinied  eral  Trepov,  then  commander  of  the  St.  Peters- 
in  many  places,  and  frequently  small  detach-  burg  garrison,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
ments    fought    the    Government    under    the  to  what  extent  we  could  depend  on  the  troops 
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in  case  it  should  be  decided 
to  crush  the  revolution  by 
armed  force.  The  impres- 
sion I  gained  from  that  con- 
ference was  that  the  army 
was  unreliable  for  two  rea- 
sons, namely,  its  numerical 
weakness  and  its  dangerous 
state  of  mind.  This  circum- 
stance perhaps  accounts  for 
His  Majesty's  decision  in 
preferring  the  road  of  re- 
forms to  the  unstinted  ap- 
plication of  sheer  force.  I 
cannot  explain  His  Majes- 
ty's choice  otherwise,  for, 
like  all  weak  people,  he  be- 
lieves most  in  physical  force. 
After  the  ratification  of 
the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  in 
accordance  with  the  letter 
of  the  law,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  discharge  the  reser- 
vists who  had  been  called  to  the  colors  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.     Since  these  soldiers  were 


pi-  jo-f 


TYRANY    LEADS   TO — 

A  revolutionary  cartoon  depicting  the  oppression  of  the  Russian  people.     Pobie- 

donostev,  the  cynical  aristocrat,  is  represented  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 

execution;  Trepov  holds  the  bloody  reins;  and  Father  John  of  Kronstadt  gives 

the  act  the  blessing  of  the  church.     When  suddenly — 


most  of  the  personnel  of  the  battalion  in  ques- 
tion was  at  the  front.  Such  cases,  I  remember, 
the  most  troublesome  element  of  the  army  and  were  by  no  means  exceptional.  This  chaotic 
had  infected  with  revolutionary  ideas  both  the  condition,  I  later  found  out,  was  the  result 
Transbaikalian  troops  and  the  units  stationed  of  General  Kuropatkin's  activity  as  Minister 
in  European  Russia,  I  had  them  demobilized     of  War. 

immediately.  As  a  result,  the  army  at  my  dis-  As  we  had  at  our  disposal  neither  troops  nor 
posal  diminished  in  numbers,  but  it  was  purged  rural  police,  it  was  impossible  to  combat  the 
of  the  troublesome  element,  which  was  at  any  agrarian  disorders  with  any  degree  of  efficiency, 
moment  liable  to  break  out  in  uncontrollable      In  the  course  of  my  Premiership  1  succeeded  in 


mutinies.  Thus,  European  Russia  was  prac- 
tically denuded  of  troops.  A  sufficient  number 
of  them  was  available  only  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Warsaw,   and   Caucasian   military  dis- 


increasing  and  improving  the  police  force, 
both  municipal  and  rural.  But  at  the  height 
of  the  disturbances  in  some  places  there  was  no 
police  at  all,  and  even  in  Moscow  the  force  was 


tricts,  but,  as  the  situation  in  those  regions  was     very  poorly  armed.     The  policemen  often  re- 


threatening,  the  commanders  there  were  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  part  with  their  units  for 
the  benefit  of  other  regions.  Central  Russia 
was  almost  completely  deprived  of  troops.  The 


ported   for   duty   with   only  empty   revolver 
holsters  for  arms. 

Since  the  local  administration  was  in  many 
places  demoralized,  1  conceived  the  plan  of  send- 


disorganization  was  so  great  that  the  military  ing  His  Majesty's  adjutant-generals  to  those 

authorities  themselves  did  not  know  how  many  districts  where  the  situation  was  most  alarming, 

men  were  available  and  where  they  were  sta-  Thus,   Adjutant-General    Sakharov   was   sent 

tioned.     Most  of  the  units  in  the  rear  were  far  to    the    government    of    Saratov,    Adjutant- 

below  their  normal  strength,  but  the  military  General  Strukov  to  the  governments  of  Tambov 

authorities  were  in  many  cases  ignorant  of  the  and  Voronegh,  and  Adjutant-General  Dubasov 

extent  to  which  the  units  had  been  depleted,  to  the  governments  of  Chernigov  and  Kursk. 


At  the  request  of  the  local  administration,  a 
battalion  would  be  despatched,  after  long 
delay,  to  quell  a  peasant  riot.  We  would  next 
hear  that,  instead  of  a  battalion  no  more  than, 
say,  a  dozen  men  had  arrived.  We  would  then 
turn  to  the  army  authorities  and  learn  that 


General  Dubasov  acted  very  energetically, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  arouse  anyone's 
animosity.  He  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  agrarian 
disturbances.  He  urged  me,  I  recall,  without 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  Duma  to  enact  a 
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— ANARCHY 

— the  tables  turned,  the  recent  victims  of  oppression  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands  and  drive  their  tormentors  mercilessly  away — a  prophecy  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1905  and  an  even  more  accurate  picture  of  what  happened  in  the  revo- 
lution of  191 7 


opposite  direction  began  to- 
ward the  end  of  1905,  some 
of  the  discharged  soldiers 
from  the  front  bringing  the 
revolutionary  germ  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 
Alarming  news  of  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  Manchurian 
army  had  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg in  previous  months. 
Under  the  influence  of  this 
news,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Schwanebach,  laid 
before  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  a  plan  for  allot- 
ting the  Crown  lands  in 
Siberia  to  the  soldiers  in 
active  service  who  would 
consent  to  settle  there. 
After  a  short  discussion  of 
this  singular  scheme,  the 
law  whereby  the  land  forcefully  seized  by  the  Committee  declined  to  consider  it  further,  and 
peasants  would  be  made  their  legitimate  prop-  the  whole  matter  came  to  nothing, 
erty.  This,  he  argued,  would  pacify  the  peas-  The  strike  on  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad, 
ants.  As  for  the  landowners,  he  said,  it  would  coupled  with  the  eagerness  of  the  troops 
be  best  for  them,  too,  for  otherwise,  the  peas-  to  return  home,  completely  disorganized  the 
ants  would  seize  all  the  private  estates  and  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  which  circumstance 
leave  nothing  to  their  owners.  added  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  army.     The 

The  Manchurian  armies  were  naturally  anx-  railroad  strikes  were  responsible  for  the  delay 
ious  to  get  home.  Owing  to  the  railroad  in  assembling  recruits  and  in  transporting  the 
strikes  in  European  Russia  and  in  Siberia,  Manchurian  armies  home.  At  one  time  the 
the  Far  East  was  oftentimes  cut  ofi"  from  the  Siberian  railroads  were  in  the  hands  of  self- 
rest  of  Russia  for  weeks  together.  As  a  result  constituted  bands  and  organizations  which 
the  most  fantastic  rumors  spread  among  the  refused  to  obey  the  governmental  authorities, 
troops  like  wildfire.  Making  his  way  home  The  revolutionists  perceived  that  no  sooner 
through  Siberia,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  did  the  troops  reach  their  homes  than  they  lost 
Portsmouth  Treaty,  Prince  Vasilchikov  did  all  their  revolutionary  ardor  and  turned  into  a 
not  know,  until  he  reached  Cheliabinsk,  bulwark  of  law  and  order.  For  that  reason 
whether  the  Emperor  was  still  in  Russia,  for  he  they  made  every  efl^ort  to  keep  up  the  railroad 
had  heard  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Im-     strikes  in  Siberia. 

perial  family  had  escaped  abroad,  and  that  my  Traffic  on  the  Siberian  and  Eastern  Chinese 
colleagues  and  myself  had  been  strung  up  on  Railways  oftentimes  ceased  completely,  and 
lamp-posts  on  the  Champs  de  Mars  in  St.  the  troops  indulged  in  rioting  as  they  made 
Petersburg.  This  story  1  have  from  His  Maj-  their  way  westward.  Then  the  strike  of  the 
esty  himself.  telegraph  operators  came  to  increase  the  con- 

1  am  under  the  impression  that  toward  the  fusion.  Day  after  day  passed  and  the  armies 
end  of  1905  the  army  at  the  front  was  thor-  were  still  far  away  from  Central  Russia,  their 
oughly  demoralized  and  revolutionary.  If  absence  complicating  both  the  internal  and 
this  was  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  the  international  position  of  the  country.  I 
it  is  because  it  was  the  policy  of  the  military  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  seriousness  of  the 
authorities  to  hide  the  plagues  which  were  situation  to  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nikolaye- 
corroding  the  very  heart  of  the  army.  vich,  to  the  Minister  of  War,  and  to  the  Chief 

The  first  revolutionary  wave,  originating  of  the  General  Stafi^,  General  Palitzyn.  They 
in  the  west,  moved  eastward  and  infested  the  replied  quite  correctly  that  the  matter  was 
Transbaikalian   army.    A  movement    in    the     within    the    province    of    General    Linevich, 
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Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  in  active  of  setting  up  this  institution  was  born  in  the 
service.  The  only  official  communication  I  re-  early  days  of  October,  and  the  press  began  to 
ceived  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  through-  agitate  for  it  among  the  working  population  of 
out  the  six  months  of  my  Premiership  was  a  the  capital.  On  October  12th  the  first  session 
despatch  informing  me  that  fourteen  (1  re-  of  the  Soviet  took  place  in  the  Technological 
member  that  number  very  distinctly)  anarchist-  Institute.  At  this  session  an  appeal  was  issued 
revolutionists  had  arrived  at  the  front  to  stir  to  the  workmen  of  the  capital,  urging  them  to 
up  trouble  in  the  army.  I  showed  this  tele-  strike  and  to  formulate  extreme  political  de- 
gram  to  His  Majesty  and  he  returned  it  to  me  mands.  The  second  session  took  place  in  the 
with  the  following  words  written  on  the  mar-  same  building  the  following  day.  At  this  ses- 
gin:  '*  I  hope  they  will  be  hanged."  sion    a  certain  Nosar,  a  Jew  and  an  assistant 

At  this  juncture,  I    hit   upon  the  idea  of  attorney-at-law,  was  elected  president  of  the 

despatching   two    military    trains,    one    from  Soviet.     Nosar,  for  purposes  of  propaganda, 

Harbin  westward,  the  other  from   European  worked  as  a  weaver  at  Chesher's  factory  and 

Russia  eastward,  under  the  command  of  two  was  known  there  under  the  name  of  Khrus- 

firm  and  resolute  generals,  instructed  to  open  talev.     The  working  population  of  St.  Peters- 

up  normal  traffic  on  the  Siberian  roads  and  burg,  almost  in  its  entirety,  carried  out  the 

remove  the  causes  which  hindered  the  regu-  decisions   of   the   Soviet   with   complete   sub- 

lar  functioning  of  the    roads.      His    Majesty  mission.     On  October    15th,   the   Soviet   met 

was    pleased    by  this   idea  and  adopted  my  again  in  the  same  building,  this  session  being 

plan.     General  Meller-Zakomelski  was  placed  attended    by    several    professors    and    a    few 

at    the    head    of    the    expedition    which    had  members    of    other    liberal    professions,    who 

Moscow  as  its  starting-point,  while  the  train  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.     The 

despatched  from   Harbin  was  put  under  the  next  day,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of 

command  of  General  Rennenkampf.     The  two  new  rulings  concerning  public  meetings,   the 

generals  were  ordered  to  reopen  normal  traffic  school   and   university   buildings  were   closed 

and  restore  order  along  the  Siberian  railways  down.     For  this  reason  the  Soviet  could  not 

at  any  cost.    They  acquitted  themselves  of  their  meet  that  day.     On  October  17th  the  Soviet 

task  with  eminent  success,  and  the  two  trains  held  a  session  in  the  hall  of  the  Free  Economic 

effected    a    junction    near    Chita.     Naturally  Society.     But  that  time  it  counted  upward  of 

enough,  this  extraordinary  measure  could  not  two  hundred  members. 

be  carried  into  effect  without  severe  repressions.  The  Workmen's  Soviet  met  on  October  i8th 

On  reaching  Chita,  which  was  entirely  in  the  and  'decided  to  declare  a  general  strike,  as  an 

hands  of  revolutionists,  General  Rennenkampf  expression    of    the    workmen's    dissatisfaction 

proceeded    to   execute   a    number   of   people,  with  the  manifesto.     Nevertheless,  the  strike 

Simultaneously,  Commander-in-Chief  Line-  movement   in   Moscow  and  elsewhere   began 

vich   was   dismissed    and    General    Grodekov  to  wane  and  railroad  traffic  was  before  long 

appointed  in  his  stead,  at  my  recommenda-  restored  to  normal  conditions.     Under  these 

tion.     He  succeeded  in  restoring  order  in  the  circumstances    the    Soviet,    at    its    session   of 

army  and  transporting  the  Manchurian  armies  October   19th,  decided  to  call  off  the  strike 

into  the  interior  of  the  country.     At  my  sug-  two  days  later. 

gestion,  the  location  of  the  troops  was  altered,  After  the  strike  was  over,  beginning  October 
with  a  view  to  the  most  effective  suppression  27th,  the  workmen  in  several  mills  started  to 
of  local  insurrections  and  riots.  My  principle  introduce  by  direct  action  the  eight-hour  work 
was  to  oppose  force  to  force  and  to  take  the  day.  The  Workmen's  Soviet  took  advantage 
most  drastic  measures  against  an  open  up-  of  this  situation  and  decreed  the  forceful  in- 
rising,  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  against  the  troduction  of  the  eight-hour  day.  The  Soviet 
practice  of  mass  executions  months  and  years  felt  that  it  was  losing  its  prestige  among  the 
after  order  had  been  restored.  workmen.     On  November  ist  it  called  a  sec- 

The  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  intellectual  ond  general  strike,  emphasizing  the  necessity 

capital  of  the  country,  with  its  large  indus-  of  this  measure  as  a  protest  against  the  intro- 

trial   population  was,   naturally  enough,   one  duction  of  martial  law  in   Poland   and  also 

of  the  chief  storm  centres  of  the  revolution,  against  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 

It  was  there  that  the  Council  (Soviet)  of  Work-  suppressed  the  riots  at  Kronstadt.     I  learned 

men's   Deputies  came  into  being.     The  idea  about  this  step  that  same  night,  and  I  wired 
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at  once  to  the  workers  of  several  mills,  warning     26th.     Thereupon  the  Soviet  elected  a  praesi- 
them  to  cease  obeying  persons  who,  clearly,      dium  of  three  to  replace  Nosar.     This  praesi- 


were  leading  them  to  ruin  and  starvation,  in 
my  despatch  I  told  the  workers  that  1  was  ad- 
vising them  in  a  spirit 


dium  held  secret  sessions,  while  the  body  of  the 
Soviet  did  not  meet  at  all.     1  had  intended  to 

have  Nosar  arrested  at 


of  comradeship.    The  ^0^^^^^^^^^.  ^"   earlier  date,    but 

phrase  was  rather  un-  j!^^^^^^^^Wl^^^^  Litvinoff-Falinski, 

usual  in  the  mouth  of  ^^^g|pp..^.^^...^- ; : .  ;^^^;^,^  now  in  charge  of  one 

the  head  of  the  Gov-  ^^^                     2-'^^^  ^^  ^^^  departments  of 

ernment  addressing  S^^&-^    '                     '?S:Vf^^^  the  Chief  Management 

the   workmen.     Some  HBte-                   -/^S^^i^^^.  ^^  Commerce  and  In- 

of  the  newspapers,  .l^^^^'B::<--     .,„^_ .  ^-'^ iMmM^^'-^  dustry,  persuaded  me 

eluded,  took  up  the  ^m^^^^^^^-^^-^^w^'^ '^^P?^^w  ^"^'  ^^  argued  that 
phrase  and  began  to  8^te|f^  -^k  ^%.<^^-  ..M'^MS^P  ^t  was  necessary  to 
make  sport  of  it.  On  ^H™l?^  -^'^  ^Jiii^^M^^  postpone  the  arrest  till 
the  other  hand,  the  ^^SlKc  ' '^^  ^^^  workmen  would 
labor  leaders,  touched  ^^|^PS^fi4  '^^^^^^m  welcome  it,  that  is,  un- 
to the  quick  by  the  in-  1^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  Nosar  and  the  So- 
fluence  my  despatch  I  ■  W^^BMdm^^  ^^^^  would  have  lost 
exerted  upon  the  y^l  ^^^MsH^^P'  ^'^  prestige.  In  this 
workers,  grew  furious.  ^fy"^  ■F'W'-^^^^^^^ft^  fashion  we  would  avoid 
Nevertheless,  the  ^^'^'U ^ii ■'^g^^^S^^^^V^^^'^^''^  an  unnecessary  clash 
strike  proved  a  failure,  y  Mllf'^  ^  l^^^^:'--^^...k ''^kjim^  with  the  workmen,  a 
the  workmen  ceased  to  ■:'  fl  tq  H  ^^^^i^-k'^M^^l^^fr  :!^^''-^'  ^  ^%i^!^:  clash  which  might 
obey  the  Soviet  and  ^J  M  ^11;^^  '6?^^^  /i ;; i^ :\  .^  i  I  ^  ■  prove  bloody.  This 
their  leaders,  and  V  %.  V\^i':^M>  M^'^^iMI^  was  judicious  advice, 
therefore,  on  the  5th  '-%^:M.- Sft  -.^'8  i ^ ^'?^^^  After  Nosar  was 
of  November  the  So-  ^^  '^^'^^'i-ik'M^^  "^3$  I' II  I*"  taken,  I  ordered  the 
viet  decided  to  call  off  /ff^  '  ¥  %%-  '4l  ?l  ^  S  arrest  of  the  whole 
the  strike.  Generally  \A'i^  ' Ukk^  %i  -  '  f/  Soviet,  which  order 
speakine;,  the  strikes  V  '  S  fil  M '  /  Durnovo  carried  out 
were  over  by  Novem-  t>,  \  %||%-  S^  /  on  December  3rd. 
ber  5th,  and  the  Em-  '  \  ^iV^s^  '  Durnovo  feared  that 
peror  wrote  to  me  on  '  1^  y^  the  members  would 
that  same  day:  *' 1  am  ■  t.  s.  khrustalev-nosar  disperse    and    escape 

glad  that  this  senseless  The  first  revolutionary  dictator  in  Russia  and  head  of  if    he     Started    arrest- 

railroad  strike  is  over.  ^^he  Soviet  which  controlled  the  workmen  of  St.  Peters-  j^g  them   separately. 

^,  .     .                   ^              ,  burg  in  1905.     In  the  same  year  Nosar  and  his  entire  i  t       ^1        r                 -^    j 

1  his  IS  a   great   moral  Soviet  of  190  members  were  arrested  and  jailed  by  order  He     therefore    Waited 

triumph  for  the  Gov-  of  Count  Witte  for  the   Soviet    to 

ernment."  meet,  which  the  latter 

On  November  13th  the  Soviet  again  con-     hesitated  to  do.     Their  fears  were  well  founded, 
sidered   the   proposition  of  declaring   a   gen-     for  as  soon  as  the  body  gathered  on  Decem- 

eral  strike.     The  plan  was  rejected,  and  the     ber  3rd  in  the   Hall  of  the   Free   Economic 

Soviet  was  also  constrained  ''temporarily"  Society,  the  members,  190  in  all,  were  rounded 
to  discontinue  the  forceful  introduction  of  the     up   and   arrested.    After   Nosar's   arrest    the 


eight-hour  work  day.  From  that  time  on,  the 
authority  of  the  Soviet  began  rapidly  to  decline 
and  its  organization  to  decay.  It  was  then 
that  I  found  it  opportune  to  have  Nosar  ar- 
rested.    The  arrest  was  made  on  November 


Soviet  had  attempted  to  put  through  a  plan 
for  a  general  strike  as  a  protest  against  the 
arrest,  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  Workmen's 
Soviet  and  its  leader  Nosar. 


The  next  charier  0}  Count  Witte  s  Memoirs,  to  he^  published  in  the  World's  Work  for  March, 
will  be  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  and  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Conference 


A  DANE  WHO  CAME-AND  STAYED 

WHY  AND  HOW  1  BECAME  AN  AMERICAN 

By  E.  V.  ESKESEN 


IT  WAS  out  on  wind-swept,  treeless, 
heather-covered  'Jutland  that  I  was  born. 
I  loved  that  country;  but — perhaps  it  was 
the  whisperings  of  sea-roving,  Viking 
ancestors — I  always  had  a  longing  for 
getting  out,  out  in  the  world.  I  often  thought 
of  lands  and  people  that  enjoyed  milder 
climates  and  more  favorable  conditions.  The 
place  that  I  wanted  to  see  more  than  all 
others,  was  sunshiny,  jolly  Italy. 

But  1  stayed  in  Denmark.  My  twenty-third 
birthday  found  me  holding  a  clerical  position 
in  Copenhagen — a  good  enough  position, 
somewhat  above  the  average.  1  might  have 
got  on  and  worked  my  way  up;  but  at  the 
time,  my  position  did  not  look  to  me  as  holding 
any  possibility  of  future  independence. 

In  the  years  of  which  1  speak — the  'eighties 
and  early  'nineties — there  were  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  Scandinavia,  especially  of 
Denmark,  certain  political  restrictions  which, 
to  the  free-spirited,  made  life  seem  unbear- 
able. Then  there  were  all  the  old  conven- 
tions of  caste,  the  old  social  hindrances  that 
almost  irresistibly  held  down  a  man  of  humble 
parentage.  These  political  and  social  con- 
ditions were  largely  responsible  for  the  big 
emigration  from  Denmark  during  the  'eighties 
and  early  'nineties.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  since  then  these  conditions  have 
entirely  changed. 

In  our  school-books,  we  Danes  read  about 
Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Grant — names 
from  out  a  new  world,  names  that  lighted  up  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  From  articles  in  news- 
papers, but  more  particularly  from  tales 
brought  back  by  returned  emigrants,  our 
minds  were  fed  with  the  idea  of  America  as  the 
great  and  rich  country  where  opportunity 
awaited  all.    . 

Three  brothers  and  a  sister  had  gone  to 
America,  and  were  writing  me,  urging  that  I 
follow.  And  so  it  came  that,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  I  decided  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  Like  the  majority  of  Danish 
emigrants,  I  did  not  regard  the  migration  as  a 


permanent  thing:  I  was  simply  going  to 
America,  for  an  unknown  number  of  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  and  then 
returning  to  my  home — to  Denmark — to  live 
and  die.  I  was  interested  in  music,  art,  liter- 
ature, particularly  in  literature,  in  poetry.  In 
Denmark,  though  I  was  only  a  clerk  and  had 
only  a  clerk's  income,  1  could  hear  good  music 
and  find  among  my  associates  men  who  could 
talk  with  intelligence  and  sympathy  of  art  and 
literature.  In  America,  I  knew  it  would  be 
different:  1  had  heard  so  much  about  American 
materialism  and  the  hunt  for  the  almighty 
dollar,  that  1  -feared  that  if  I  stayed  perman- 
ently in  America,  my  better  belongings  should 
be  submerged  in  the  maelstrom  of  materialism. 

After  settling  my  affairs  and  paying  for  my 
equipment,  there  was  very  little  left  of  the 
money  which  1  had  been  able  to  raise;  so  I  de- 
cided that  inasmuch  as  I  had  to  start  from  the 
bottom  when  I  got  to  America,  I  might  just  as 
well  begin  with  the  beginning — 1  bought  a 
steerage  ticket. 

I  went  by  way  of  Great  Britain,  sailing  from 
Glasgow  on  an  old  steamer  that  took  eighteen 
days  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  But  the  trip  was 
joyous  enough.  There  were  a  few  Danes,  and 
many  Scotch  and  Irish,  the  latter  coming 
aboard  when  the  ship  touched  at  Londonderry. 
The  good  company  and  the  long  trip  combined 
to  make  my  small  treasure  dwindle  away:  I 
had  only  one  dollar  left  when  finally  we  came 
in  sight  of  America.  It  was  an  afternoon  in 
April,  1 89 1.  1  remember  distinctly  the  eager- 
ness with  which  we  all  had  been  gazing  shore- 
ward to  see  the  first  gleam  of  the  promised 
land.  When  the  shore  and  green  hills  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  seemingl}'  gliding  up  out  of  the 
ocean  toward  us,  I  remember  how  I  isolated 
myself  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  new  land,  thought  of  the 
future  before  me  and  dreamed  the  dreams  of 
youth  and  ambition. 

It  was  late  evening  when  we  came  in  through 
the  Narrows  and  anchored  off  Tompkinsville 
for  the  night.     It  was  unusually  warm  for  the 
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season — just  like  a  beautiful,  clear  summer 
night.  Some  one  brought  out  a  concertina; 
the  rest  of  us  lay  around  on  the  deck,  listening 
to  the  music.  Close  to  us,  from  the  hillsides 
of  Staten  Island,  shone  myriads  of  lights.  In 
front  of  us  were  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
joined  by  the  web-like  span  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  all,  everything  wrapped  in  light — 
oceans  of  light  all  around  us.  Indeed,  this  was 
fairyland! 

The  next  morning  we  landed  at  Castle 
Garden.  I  was  worried  about  that  single 
dollar  in  my  pocket,  for  the  rules  at  that  time 
required  that  an  immigrant  have  at  least  ten 
dollars.  So  I  made  an  arrangement  with  a 
fellow  voyager  who  was  a  little  better  financed 
than  I  was:  he  showed  the  necessary  ten 
dollars  to  the  inspector,  was  duly  passed,  and, 
once  outside  the  fence,  slipped  the  ten  dollars 
between  the  pickets  of  the  fence  to  me  on  the 
inside.     I,  too,  was  duly  passed. 

Outside  the  gate  1  found  my  younger  brother 
waiting  for  me.  He  had  been  working  in  a 
terra  cotta  factory.  So  after  looking  around 
for  a  couple  of  days  we  secured  work  as  pressers 
in  an  architectural  terra  cotta  plant  located 
in  Long  Island  City.  It  was  hard  and  unusual 
work  for  me,  my  surroundings  rough,  ugly, 
depressing. 

The  first  years  of  an  immigrant's  life  are 
always  the  hardest.  These  years  leave  their 
marks  and  are  never  forgotten.  For  the  man 
who  has  to  fight  his  way  up  from  the  bottom, 
it  is  work,  work,  work — hard,  grinding  work. 
But  it  is  not  this  that  leaves  its  mark — it  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  an  out- 
sider, a  Pariah.  My  early  years  in  America 
were  before  the  great  influx  of  immigration 
from  South  and  East  Europe.  The  word 
''greenhorn"  was  then  very  much  in  use  and 
was  applied  to  any  one  who  was  not  born  here. 
It  carried  with  it  a  stigma,  and  was  meant  to 
hurt. 

For  me,  as  for  other  ambitious  immigrants, 


the  first  years  in  America  were  bare  of  leisure 
or  recreation.  After  the  hard,  manual  labor 
of  the  day,  I  went  to  evening  schools  to  study 
English,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  many 
other  things  which  1  found  necessary  in  order 
to  advance  myself.  It  was  sometimes  two 
schools  in  one  evening.  I  had  to  put  aside  all 
those  things  that  represent  the  finer  ideals  of 
life,  music,  art,  literature.  I  had  expected  that 
I  would  have  to  give  up  for  a  time  my  writing 
and  poetry;  but  I  had  not  expected  to  find  my 
life  stripped  so  absolutely  bare  of  even  a 
reference  to  these  things — the  talk  around  the 
shop  and  outside  was  mostly  about  baseball 
and  prizefights — so  different  from  what  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  Denmark. 

After  about  four  years  of  manual  labor  and 
study,  I  found  in  my  selected  trade  the  op- 
portunity for  success.  The  idea  of  making 
useful  and  beautiful  things  out  of  clay  appealed 
to  me  as  a  happy  combination  of  industry  and 
art,  of  getting  perhaps  satisfactorily  close  to 
art.  I  took  hold  of  this  thing  and  stuck  to  it. 
The  old  desires  of  my  boyhood,  to  rove  and 
adventure,  came  to  me,  but  I  repressed  them 
even  though  I  sometimes  felt  that  in  doing  so 
I  was  bridling  part  of  my  better  self.  I  did  not, 
like  many  of  my  countrymen,  Jacob  A.  Riis  for 
instance,  strike  out  into  the  uncertain,  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place,  depending  on  chance 
jobs  between  communing  with  nature.  So  my 
experience  as  an  immigrant  is  commonplace. 

Since  business  success  has  brought  me  free- 
dom from  the  steady  grind,  the  old  longing  for 
adventure  occasionally  awakens.  How  care- 
fully now  I  nurse  it  to  life!  And  so,  in  my 
spare  time,  I  have  roamed  all  over  the  United 
States  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  have 
been  to  Italy,  that  land  of  my  boyhood  dreams, 
and  though  I  found  it  as  sunshiny  and  jolly  as 
I  expected,  yet  if  I  were  to  be  born  again 
and  had  the  choice  of  my  birthplace,  my  choice 
would  lie  between  two  countries — ^the  United 
States  and  Denmark. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PITTSBURGH  IS 

LOS  ANGELES? 

A  City  That  "Plunged"  on  Good  Roads,  Good  Schools,  a  Vast  Irrigation  and  Hydro- 
electric System,  and  a  Costly  Artificial  Harbor,  and  Thereby  Lifted  Itself  from  a  Desert 
Village  to  be  the  Tenth  Manufacturing  City  in  America  and  an  Ideal  *'Home"  Town 

By  JAMES  A.  B.  SCHERER 

Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 

'EN  of  vision  we  call  them  out  with  sharp  hooves  into  sun-obscuring  clouds  of 
here;  back  East  they'd  call  'em  alkali  dust  that  settled  like  a  pall  on  every 
visionaries."  tended  vegetable  and  killed  it.  Farther  inland 
Into  this  epigram  a  long-time  pasturage  was  a  scant  trifle  better.  Long- 
resident  of  Los  Angeles  con-  horned  cattle  roamed  half  wild  and  ill  fed,  until 
densed  for  me  his  main  explanation  of  the  slaughtered  for  their  hides.  Dana  will  tell 
growth  of  his  city  in  wealth,  population,  and  you,  in  his  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast," 
industry.  Turning  from  him  to  the  manager  what  an  ungodly  place  Southern  California 
of  a  huge  manufacturing  concern  recently  seemed  in  the  'thirties,  and  silver-haired 
transplanted  from  the  Central  West,  I  got  "sons  of  the  Golden  West"  in  "Superior 
from  the  newcomer  this  answer:  California" — as  they  call  everything  north  of 

"It   is   intensification   of  effort.     Like   the  the    Tehachepi    range — still    sneer    at    these 

Pilgrims  in  flinty  New  England,  the  pioneers  Southern  "cow  counties." 
in    these    barren    'cow    counties'    of   Califor-         The  pioneers  who  had  trekked  across  the  old 

nia  had  to  mix  brain-sweat  with  the  hardest  Santa  Fe  trail  or  overflowed  from  "Superior 

kind  of  hard  labor,  or  starve.     It  paid;  the  California"     through     the     Tehachepi     pass 

wilderness    literally    blossomed    as    the    rose,  thirsted  for  the  aspect  of  home  life  and  longed 

Their  successors  caught  their  habit  of  daunt-  for  the  shade  of  green  trees.     They  planted 

lessness,  and  also  still  believe  that  'honor  lies  mulberry  trees  and  attempted  silk  culture,  but 

in  honest  toil.'     Every  newcomeV  who's  will-  all  the  mulberry  trees  died.     Knowing  cotton 

ing  to  work  gets  his  chance,  and  he  also  gets  to  be  a  sun  plant,  they  undertook  too  early 

wholesome   sympathy   and   respect.     Climate  what  in  recent  years  has  proved  a  great  success; 

takes  care  of  the  rest."  lacking  both  labor  and  transportation  facilities, 

The  casual  tourist  will  be  surprised  by  these  the  early  planters  went  into  bankruptcy  and 

words.  the  cotton  boll,  like  the  silk  cocoon,  found  a 

"Why    shouldn't    the    place    grow?"     he  grave  in  the  dust  of  the  desert.     Grapes  would 

a^ks.     "Nature   has   done   everything   for  it.  grow,  indeed,  but  they  were  easily  perishable. 

With  water  and  oil  and  natural  gas  running  and  wine  was  produced  on  a  small  scale  only 

nip  and  tuck  to  supply  economical  power,  the  for  domestic  consumption.     In  the  'seventies 

people  simply  couldn't  dodge  manufacturing."  a  drouth  killed  off  the  gaunt  sheep.     Even 

The  tourist  is  half  right,   but  that  is  all.  oranges  at  first  were  a  failure.     Not  until  two 

He  little  knows  how  right  my  two  friends  were  tiny  freak  trees  of  a  new  "seedless"  variety 

in  opening  my  story.     Within  the  memory  of  arrived  from   Brazil   in    1873   was   the  citrus 

the  elder  of  them  the  coastal  plain  between  industry  planted  as  a  successful  commercial 

Los  Angeles   and   the  ocean,    now   cheap   as  investment.     "Millions  of  Washington  Navel 

agricultural   land   at   a   thousand   dollars   an  trees,  as  the  orange  is  now  called,  trace  their 

acre,  was  so  sterile  that  cows  could  not  graze  ancestry  to  these  two  little  waifs  that  wandered 

on  it,  nor  even  the  horse  with  his  turned-back  over  seas  and  continents  to  their  western  home. 

lip,  but  only  sheep  with  their  split  upper  lips.  One  of  them  is  still  living,  an  honored  pioneer  of 

enabling  them  to  scrape  a  bare  subsistence  the  city  of  Riverside."     Irrigation  began  to  be 

from  the  soil.    So  there  they  were,  these  herds  of  practised  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  a  dozen 

gaunt,  dusty  sheep;  pulverizing  the  baked  desert  years   after   the   parent   waifs   had   come  in. 
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California  oranges  triumphed  over  those  of  average  gain  of  the  city  in  population  was 
Florida  at  the  New  Orleans  fair.  10,000  annually.  The  transcontinental  high- 
Five  years  of  prosperity  ensued,  and  then  it  ways  were  dotted  with  trains  crowded  to  their 
seemed  likely  that  the  golden  apples  of  Hes-  capacity,  all  bound  for  Los  Angeles — mostly 
perides  had  gone  to  join  the  cotton  boll  and  the  visitors  who  came  to  spy  out  the  land.  Enough 
silk  cocoon.  Trees  imported  from  Australia  of  them  stayed  to  make  this  extraordinary 
brought  with  them  the  deadly  pest  of  the  growth.  With  them  came  the  birds  of  prey, 
cottony  scale,  which  not  only  drew  out  the  very  the  speculators;  and  in  1886  and  1887  the  city 
life-blood  of  the  citrus  groves,  but  attacked  was  the  centre  of  such  a  land-boom  as  has  no 
deciduous  trees,  vineyards,  shrubbery,  and  parallel  in  American  history.  In  1887  the  real 
all  sorts  of  flowers  as  well,  leaving  ruin  and  estate  transfers  actually  of  record  amounted  to 
desolation  in  its  path.  Multitudes  of  ex-  ^100,000,000.  It  was  a  brief  insanity,  useful 
periments  were  tried  through  two  dark  years,  ever  since  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning.  It  did 
in  desperate  efforts  to  check  the  ravages  of  this  little  injury  to  any  material  interests  of  the 
parasitic  scourge,  until  at  length  Australian  city;  the  land-sharks  sought  other  feeding 
lady-bugs  were  brought  in  with  such  ravenous  grounds  with  the  collapse  of  the  boom;  and 
appetites  that  in  less  than  a  year  the  white  business  and  standards  promptly  recovered 
scale  was  completely  extinguished,  and  the  their  poise  in  a  city  of  50,000  Americans." 
suffering  trees  regained  their  strength  and  y^e  growth  in  population  may  be  gathered 
fruitfulness.  From  that  day  to  this  the  citrus  f^om  the  United  States  Census  at  a  glance: 
industry  has  escaped  serious  injury  from  pests. 

Meanwhile  grounds  for  the  foundation  of  the  '^^^ 1M83 

modern  city  of  Los  Angeles  had  been  prepared  '^9^ 50'395 

by    a    book,    now    almost    forgotten.    The  J^oo 102,479 

journalist    Charles    Nordhoff,    having    spent  ^        V1661?. 

several  years  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 

southern  "cow  counties,"  became  convinced  It  is  obvious  that  so  many  visitors  would  not 
that  they  had  a  great  potential  future  because  have  become  permanent  inhabitants  had  not 
of  their  unmatched  climate.  His  book,  pub-  dauntless  enterprise  held  them.  Climate  at- 
lished  attractively  some  years  ago,  had  a  tracts  visitors,  but  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
wide  circulation  all  over  the  United  States  and  convert  them  into  population.  In  Los  Angeles 
throughout  England  and  Canada.  Thousands  County  the  greatest  single  converting  power  has 
that  originally  came  west  in  consequence  of  without  doubt  been  the  good  roads. 
that  volume  brought  thousands  of  others,  and  Little  does  our  tourist  friend  realize  how 
they  in  turn  many  more.  What  a  book  began,  niggardly  nature  was  in  this  regard.  The 
a  railroad  established.  The  founding  of  the  peculiarly  friable  soil  of  these  roadless  "cow 
present  city  really  dates  from  that  November  counties"  was  quickly  ground  by  rolling  wheels 
day  in  1885  when  the  Santa  Fe  road  drove  its  into  ruts  of  hub-deep  powder,  filling  the  air  with 
last  spike  in  the  Cajon  Pass,  establishing  direct  clouds  of  acrid  dust  that  not  only  choked  the 
and  competing  rail  connection  with  the  East,  lungs,  but  seemed  also  to  get  into  the  arteries, 
A  rate  war  with  the  Southern  Pacific  followed  the  joints,  and  the  marrow.  Besides,  hills  and 
almost  immediately.  As  Charles  F.  Lumms  great  mountain  ranges  abounded.  To  build  up 
says,  this  rate  war  lasted  less  than  two  years,  the  essential  "back  country"  and  also  to  make 
but  "  it  precipitated  an  interminable  avalanche,  scenic  treasures  accessible,  solid  road-beds 
At  this  time  the  fare  from  the  Missouri  River  had  to  be  laid  in  the  friable  soil — which 
to  Los  Angeles  was  about  $100.  The  new  churned  in  wet  weather  into  almost  impassable 
railroad  made  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  slush.  Without  waiting  for  action  by  the 
to  the  hilt.  In  a  little  while  fares  were  down  state,  which  afterward  assisted  most  hand- 
to  $25.  For  a  short  time,  they  were  as  low  as  somely,  Los  Angeles  County,  foremost  of  all 
$5  for  3000  miles — and  one  day,  transcon-  counties  in  the  country,  bonded  itself  for 
tinental  tickets  were  sold  in  Los  Angeles  for  good  roads.  This  lead  it  has  never  foregone. 
%\.  And  there  you  were.  There  began  then,  It  now  contains  1,500  miles  of  paved  highways, 
and  has  continued  ever  since,  an  immigration  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Of  the  fifty- 
to  which  the  gold  rush  of  '49  and  '50  was  not  a  eight  counties  of  California,  eight  form  the 
circumstance.     For   the   first   four  years   the  district  south  of  the  Tehachepi  range,  known  as 
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Southern    California.     This    district    is    now  In  this  respect  Southern  Cahfornia  has  led 

served  by  more  than  4,000  miles  of  good  roads,  the  whole  world.     On  December  20,  1920,  the 

or  enough  to  stretch  across  the  continent  from  Southern  California  Edison  Company  received 

Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  and,  in  addition,  a  permit  to  develop  from  the  Colorado  River 

from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  and  then  back  hydro-electric  energy  that  will  probably  exceed 

again  to  Los  Angeles.     The  result  is  that  in  four  million  horse  power,  which  is  equal  to  half 

Los  Angeles  County  alone  1 1 1 ,000  automobiles  the  total  hydro-electric  power  now  generated  in 

are  used  by  resident  owners,  exclusive  of  trucks,  the  entire  United  States,     In    1891    the  first 

trailers,  and  motorcycles — more  than  in  any  system  of  long-distance  transmission  of  electri- 

one  of  the  Southern  States  except  Georgia,  city  ever  attempted  was  put  into  operation  at 

or  any  of  the  New  England  States  but  Mas-  Pomona  and  Ontario  by  the  San  Antonio  Light 

sachusetts.     Automobiles  are  a  notable  index  and  Power  Company,  and  the  following  year  the 

of  wealth,   and   the   best   magnet   to   attract  Redlands  Company  constructed  its  system  in 

automobiles  is  good  roads.  the  head  waters  of  the  Santa  Ana  River,  from 

The   "men   of  vision"   who   built   up    Los  which  the  cities  of  Riverside,  San  Bernardino, 

Angeles  foresaw  this,  and  they  also  foresaw  and  Redlands  were  lighted.     These  were  fol- 

the  importance  of  extensive  electric  highways  lowed  by  the  Southern  California  Power  Com- 

in  population  development — resulting  to-day  pany  and  the  Edison  Company  in  Los  Angeles 

in  an  urban  and  interurban  trackage  of  1,686  County,  and  by  other  notable  enterprises.     A 

miles.  world's  record  was  established  when  power  from 

The  first  so-called  ''  good  roads"  were  a  mere  the  Santa  Ana  Canyon  was  transmitted  eighty- 
sop  to  the  uneasy  soil,  in  the  shape  of  thin  two  miles,  and  the  world's  record  in  high- 
spreads  of  asphalt  from  tar  pools  in  which  the  voltage  long-distance  transmission  is  to-day 
county  abounded,  the  one  at  La  Brea  now  being  held  by  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
of  world-wide  fame.  Thin  cakings  of  asphalt  pany  in  conveying  1 50,000  volts  from  Big  Creek 
mitigated  the  dust  and  cohered  into  short-  to  Los  Angeles,  a  distance  of  240  miles.  Electric 
lived  causeways.  That  the  tar  pools  from  power  costs  one  cent  a  kilowatt  hour  on  the 
which  these  early  roads  were  temporized  in-  basis  of  150,000  kilowatt  hours  consumed  in 
dicated  vast  stores  of  clean  fuel  was  not  proved,  any  one  month;  gas  costs  from  20  to  75  cents 
although  it  had  been  guessed  at,  until  a  Novem-  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  the  price  for  tank 
ber  day  in  1892,  second  onl}-  in  importance  to  wagon  delivery  of  fuel  oil  in  Los  Angeles  is 
that  November  of   1885  when  the  Santa  Fe  Si. 72  a  barrel. 

drove  its  last  spike.     Two  men  of  vision  and  Thus  a  cheap  and  clean  supply  of  competitive 

daring   dug   for   petroleum   at   the   corner  of  fuels  has  more  than  made  up  for  a  notable 

West  State  and   Patton  streets  and  found  it.  coal  deficiency  in  meeting  the  insistent  demand 

Before  many  months,   hundreds  of  oil  wells  of  a  rapidly  growing  population  for  manufac- 

were  drilled  all  over  the  city,  and  Los  Angeles  tured  commodities. 

had  solved  one  factor  in  another  big  problem:  With    faith     in    the     result,     the     young 

how  to  serve  its  growing  population  with  com-  city  had  already  laid  down  its  plans  for  world 

modities.     Coal  cost  five  times  as  much  as  in  trade.     Conscious  of  singular  geographical  ad- 

the    East,   freight   charges   being  enormously  vantages,  mindful  of  the  three  lines  of  steel  now 

high,  so  Aladdin  found  oil  for  his  lamp.    To-day  binding  it  to  the  vast  continental  interior,  and 

derricks  prick  the  sky-line  at  many  points  in  anticipating  the  Panama  Canal,  it  determined 

the  foothills  and  valleys,  as  well  as  in  the  city  to   create   and   annex   a   great   ocean   harbor, 

itself,  the  annual  production  of  the  metropoli-  True,  Los  Angeles  lay  thirty  miles  inland  from 

tan     district     alone     amounting     to     almost  San  Pedro;  and  true  also  that  Richard  Henry 

$84,000,000.  Dana  had  described  this  "miserable  hole  of 

Natural  gas  accompanied  petroleum  in  an-  San  Pedro"  as  "unsafe  in  almost  every  wind 

swer  to  the  demand  for  manufacturing  power,  .     .     .     which  was  universally  called  the  hell 

and    hydro-electric   energy   also   entered    the  of  California,  and  seemed  designed  in  every  way 

lists.     While   "visionary"   prospectors  drilled  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  sailors.     Not  even 

in  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  for  oil,  other  de-  the  last  view,"  he  writes  with  deep  emotion 

votees  of  the  creed  of  intensified  effort  under-  in  "Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  "could  bring 

took  to  harness  water  power  in  the  neighbor-  out  one  feeling  of  regret.     No  thanks,  thought 

ing  canyons.  I,  as  we  left  the  hated  shares  in  the  distance 
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A    STREET    IN    A    SUBURB 

In  the  early  history  of  Los  Angeles  County  the  dust  of  the  roads  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  the  district.  As  a  result  of  the  dust  a  good  roads  movement 
was  begun  and  now  1,500  miles  of  dustless  roads  are  to  be  found  in  this  one  county 


for  the  hours  I  have  walked  over  your  stones 
barefooted,  with  hides  on  my  head;  for  the 
burdens  I  have  carried  up  your  steep  muddy 
hill;  for  the  ducking  in  your  surf;  and  for  the 
long  days  and  longer  nights  passed  on  your 
desolate  hills,  watching  piles  of  hides,  hearing 
the  sharp  bark  of  your  eternal  coyotes,  and  the 
dismal  hooting  of  your  owls." 

The  shallow,  muddy  waters  of  this  "  miserable 
hole"  happened  to  be  the  nearest  ocean  waters 
to  Los  Angeles  available  for  a  free  competi- 
tive harbor,  and  Los  Angeles  had  resolved  to 
have  such  a  harbor.  So,  as  1  heard  one  of  the 
men  of  "intensified  effort"  say  after  the  ardu- 
ous task  was  completed,  "We  just  went  out 
and  liquefied  a  harbor!" 

They  little  knew,  when  they  undertook  it, 
how  arduous  this  task  was  to  be;  but,  learning, 
their  dauntlessness  never  forsook  them.  To 
forestall  their  free  competitive  harbor,  the 
powerful  Southern  Pacific  Railway  constructed 
monopoly  wharfage  at  a  reputed  cost  of  a 
million  dollars  in  the  God-made  harbor  of 
Santa  Monica,  and  then  wielded  its  tremendous 
influence  at  Washington  against  the  Los  An- 


geles project  and  in  direct  behalf  of  its  own. 
After  a  whole  decade  of  almost  constant  disap- 
pointments— exactly  four  years  after  the  bitter 
fight  had  been  won  in  Congress — the  contract 
was  finally  let.  Another  decade,  and  the 
giant  breakwater  was  completed  (in  1910)  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $3,000,000,  and  Los  Angeles 
by  means  of  a  "shoe-string"  thirty  miles  long 
annexed  a  man-made  harbor  selected  recently 
by  Admiral  Rodman  as  the  safest  and  most  ac- 
cessible haven  for  his  dreadnaughts  on  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast. 

As  an  article  in  California  Southland  puts 
it,  it  is  of  interest  to  every  one  in  the  world  at 
all  associated  with  shipping  and  foreign  trade 
to  know  that  the  shipper  and  manufacturer 
of  practically  the  whole  United  States  can  now 
move  goods  through  the  port  of  Los  Angeles 
to  Spain,  with  two  steamship  companies  com- 
peting; to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America  over  seven  different  steamship  lines 
operating  as  many  steamers;  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States — Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore — with  seven  lines 
calling;  to  Havre,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Ham- 
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burg,  with  constantly  in- 
creasing service;  to  New 
Zealand  (Auckland  and 
Wellington) ;  to  Australia 
(Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
Adelaide);  to  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  North  China 
ports,  Manila,  Straits  Set- 
tlement, India;  and  to  Ja- 
pan (Yokohama,  Kobe,  and 
Osaka).  There  is  also  an 
around-the-world  freight 
service,  including  some  of 
the  ports  just  mentioned, 
but  also  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
and  Marseilles.  Such  has 
been  the  transformation  al- 
ready wrought  in  Dana's 
"miserable  hole,"  which  is 
being  still  furtherdeveloped. 
After  winning  its  ^3,000,- 
000  salt  water  appropriation 
from  Congress,  the  city  in 
1907  appropriated  $23,000,- 
000  of  its  own  for  an  ulti- 
mate supply  of  fresh  water 
— all  the  water  that  can 
ever  be  needed,  not  only  by 
a  city  of  3,000,000  people, 
but  for  the  irrigation  of  a 
vast  agricultural  district  as 
well.  The  present  writer 
arrived  in  the  county  just 
after  those  bonds  had  been 
voted.  He  believed  then 
and  still  holds  that  the 
brightest  leaf  in  Los  Ange- 
les' history  is  that  which  records  for  such 
a  far-sighted  purpose  the  issue  by  a  city  of 
300,000  people  of  $23,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
by  a  vote  of  21,918  to  2,128. 


AN  OUTGROWTH  OF  RECENT  YEARS 

Dana,  in  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"  describes  Southern  California  as  a  desert, 
where  lived  only  half-wild,  long-horned  cattle,  howling  coyotes,  and  hooting  owls. 
The  desert  of  1830  has  become  a  garden  spot  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  settlers 


darkest    days   of   the   venture   he   said    to   a 

friend: 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  ever  went  into  this  job, 

but  I  guess  it  was  the  Irish  in  me.  Nature  is 
To  obtain  this  ultimate  water  supply  the  the  squarest  fighter  there  is,  and  1  wanted  this 
city  had  to  go  230  miles  through  the  desert  fight.  When  I  saw  it  staring  me  in  the  face  I 
to  the  base  of  Mt.  Whitney  and  tap  the  snow-  couldn't  back  away  from  it.  I  know  the  neces- 
fed  Owens  River.  The  tunneling  of  mountains  sity,  better  perhaps  than  any  other  man;  if  I 
and  the  siphoning  of  canyons  were  among  the  don't,  my  thirty  years  of  employment  in  the 
"insurmountable"  obstacles  encountered  in  city's  water-works  haven't  gone  for  much.  1 
the  course  of  building  the  aqueduct — a  task  didn't  want  to  back  down  and  have  to  admit 
pronounced  in  fact  unachievable  by  some  of  the  that  I  was  afraid  of  the  thing,  because  1  never 
leading  engineers.  The  self-made  engineer  have  been — not  for  a  second.  And  we'll  pull 
who  did  build  it  had  seen  thirty  years'  ser-  her  through  on  time,  never  fear,  if  the  men  in 
vice  in  the  inadequate  water  department  of  the  ditch  have  their  swing." 
Los  Angeles.  He  knew  the  difficulties,  but  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  the  West.  The 
he  knew  the  superlative  need.     In   the  very     men  in  the  ditch  had  their  swing,  and  the  job 
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A    TYPICAL   \\ORKMAN  S    COTTAGE 

Street  after  street  in  Los  Angeles  is  lined  with  cottages  as  small  as 
this,  each  with  its  vines  and  roses',  as  well  as  its  vegetable  garden 


was  pulled  through  on  time,  at  a  cost  well 
within  the  first  estimate.  The  capacity  of 
the  aqueduct  is  265,000,000  gallons  a  day. 
Already  a  cheap  and  abundant  water  supply 
has  become  the  determining  factor  in  attract- 
ing great  manufacturing  enterprises,  one  of 
which  is  at  present  erecting  a  $25,000,000 
plant. 

The  faith  of  Los  Angeles'  "visionaries"  now 
sees  the  substance  of  things  once  ardently 
hoped  for.     In  1899  Charles  Willard  wrote: 

**The  most  difficult  and  perhaps  the  most 
unsatisfactory  question  with  which  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  had  to  deal  is  that  of 
manufacturing.  In  the  country  at  large  manu- 
facturing is  to  agriculture  as  3^  is  to  i ;  whereas 
in  Southern  California  manufacturing  is  to 
agriculture  as  |  to  i.  When  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  began  operation  (in  1888)  there 
was  no  manufacturing  at  all,  and  what  has 
arisen  in  the  meantime  has  been  of  slow  and 
difficult  growth." 

Not  until  about  ten  years  ago,  and  ten  years 
after  the  foregoing  words  had  been  written, 
were  the  five  essential  elements  of  a  manufac- 
turing  community   so  well   assembled  as  to 


combine  for  its  successful  development.  These 
are:  (1)  raw  material,  (2)  fuel,  (3)  labor,  (4) 
markets,  and  (5)  transportation.  Facilities 
for  transportation  had  just  been  crowned  by 
completion  of  the  harbor.  Markets  had  been 
created  at  home  and  brought  near  by  both 
rail  and  water.  Labor  was  arriving  in  ever 
increasing  quantities,  undiluted  by  much  for- 
eign intermixture.  The  development  of  a 
cheap  and  clean  fuel  supply  has  been  fully 
explained.  Storage  of  rich  raw  material  is 
abundant. 

The  five  essential  factors  having  once  been 
assembled,  the  faith  of  "men  of  vision"  has 
been  more  than  justified.  Los  Angeles  now 
reports  a  capital  investment  in  manufactures 
of  $399,443,530,  an  annual  production  of 
$618,772,520,  and  105,000  industrial  em- 
ployees. 

Manufactures  include  ship  building,  motion 
pictures,  food  products,  petroleum,  car  shops, 
iron  and  steel,  building  material,  printing  and 
publishing,  clothing,  machinery,  automobiles, 
furniture,  gas  illumination  and  heat,  chemicals 
and  drugs,  meat  packing,  laundering,  electric 
light  and  power. 
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It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  to  realize  the  immense  influence  wielded  by  the 

motion  pictures — the  world  over — are  made  in  universal  language  of  the  photoplay,  and  assist 

Los  Angeles.     About    10,000  people  are  per-  in  the  raising  of  its  standards  instead  of  stand- 

manently  employed  in  the  business,  of  whom  ing  sneeringly  aloof? 

not  more  than  10  per  cent,  are  actors.  The  The  picture  industry  is  chosen  for  par- 
others  include  all  kinds  of  highly  skilled  crafts-  ticular  mention  in  this  article  not  only  because 
men,  such  as  cabinetmakers,  machinists,  and  of  its  novel  and  curious  character,  but  also  be- 
jewelers,  to  say  nothing  of  a  small  army  of  cause  it  illustrates  what  remains,  as  it  was  in 
writers.  The  seventy-five  producing  compan-  the  beginning,  the  chief  drawing  power  of  Los 
ies  spend  in  Los  Angeles  at  least  $40,000,000  Angeles — climate.     Photographs  may  be  made 


annually  in  their 
business,  and  have 
brought  to  the  city 
an  investment  of 
$7,000,000  in  homes. 
Few  people  are 
aware  of  the  effect 
of  this  novel  but 
substantial  and  per- 
manent industry  on 
other  branches  of 
trade.  A  manufac- 
turer of  furniture 
from  Detroit  was  en- 
tertained in  Los  An- 
geles at  lunch.  Called 
on  for  a  talk  he  be- 
gan  


"I  am  in  the  'film 
capital.'  Pictures 
have  done  more  for 
furniture  than  any 
other  agency  there 
is." 

Passing  at  once  to 
another  line  of 
thought,  he  was  later 
asked  to  explain  his 
first  remark. 

"What  1  meant 
was  this,"  he  replied. 
"  By  catalogues  and 
expensive  magazine 
advertisingwe  strove 


A    PARK    IN    A    FORMER    DESERT 

In  the  early  history  of  Southern  California  vegetation  was  sparse 
and  limited  mostly  to  grass.  Until  the  introduction  of  navel 
oranges,  orange  trees  had  been  failures.  But  now,  with  irri- 
gation and  scientific  assistance,  vegetation  of  every  description 

abounds 


out  of  doors  under 
favorable  conditions 
more  days  in  the 
year  than  anywhere 
else,  and  this  fact, 
combined  with  diver- 
sified scenery  and 
good  transportation 
facilities,  draws  the 
motion  pictures  and 
holds  them.  Jumping 
from  amusement  to 
science — climate  or 
atmospheric  condi- 
tions determined  the 
use  of  Mt.  Wilson  as 
the  site  for  the  three 
greatest  telescopes  in 
the  world,  each  of  its 
class,  those  of  the 
Carnegie  Observa- 
tory. 

The  climate  of 
Southern  California 
has  been  "done  to 
death"  in  print  ever 
since  Charles  Nord- 
hoff  wrote  that  first 
book  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  fol- 
lowed up  with  "Our 
Italy."  Nevertheless 
the  present  writer 
feels    sure    that    far 


vainly  for  years  to  accomplish  what  the  pic-      deeper   things   are   wrought    by   this    climate 


tures  achieved  for  us  without  knowing  it: 
the  education  of  the  public  to  a  better  class 
of  goods.  By  means  of  this  new  picture- 
language,  with  its  tastily  dressed  'sets,'  we 
now  sell  quantities  of  high-grade  material 
instead    of    the    old    gingerbread    chintz.     It 


than  the  mere  shallow  "booster"  has  dreamed 
of.  Sober-sided  manufacturing  concerns  have 
a  labor  rating  of  "climate  efficiency."  There 
are,  for  example,  two — one  an  automobile 
factory,  the  other  engaged  in  making  rubber 
tires — which   attribute    solely   to    climate   an 


means  big  money  in  our  pockets  besides  taste  increase  of  efficiency  in  their  "plants"  trans- 

in  the  homes  of  the  purchasers."  planted    to    California    over    those    identical 

When   will    other   thoughtful    people,    par-  plants   in   the   East,    of    9    and    8   per  cent. 

ticularly  in  the  schools  and  the  churches,  begin  respectively,  with  the  curve  on  the  rise.      One 
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Formerly  cattle  starved  on  the  present  site  of  Los 
Angeles.    Now  irrigation  has  made  such  gardens — 


large  eastern  factory  making  fine  tools  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  giving  as  the  main  reason  for 
moving  that  greater  accuracy  can  be  obtained 
in  all  calibrations  and  better  results  on  cali- 
brations because  of  lessened  expansion  and 
contraction. 

Furthef,  the  writer  finds  labor  leaders  and 
capitalists  in  agreement  as  to  the  effect  of 
climatic  conditions  on  Los  Angeles'  working- 
men,  although  the  former  seem  to  resent  the 
result,  while  the  latter  applaud  it.  Mention 
has  been  made  in  this  stor\'  of  the  way  in  which 
real  estate  dealers  have  induced  workingmen 
to  buy  their  own  suburban  homes  on  the  in- 
stalment plan,  with  a  lot,  say,  50  by  1 50  feet 
in  size,  large  enough  for  ample  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble supplies,  while  roses  clamber  over  the  roof. 
Employers  complacently  point  to  this  immense 
holding  of  small  bungalow  homes  in  partial  ex- 
planation, at  least,  of  the  notable  contentment 
of  workingmen  in  a  notably  non-union  town. 
Labor  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  bitterly 
blame  such  "ingenious  devices"  on  the  part 
of  employers  and  denounce  compliant  labor  as 


"servile,"  grudgingly  conceding  the  climatic 
attractions  of  Los  Angeles  to  be  sufficient 
to  compensate,  in  the  mind  of  the  workingman, 
for  his  deprivation  of  the  benefits  of  unionism. 

My  own  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that 
Los  Angeles'  workingmen  as  individuals  are 
be\ond  the  average  contented,  independent, 
and  happy.  They  get  as  large  wages  as  are 
paid  in  union  towns,  besides  enjoying 
reductions  in  the  "high  cost  of  living"  on  the 
score  of  producing  their  own  garden  truck  and 
of  pa\ing  out  a  minimum  for  fuel.  Many 
of  them,  moreover,  are  undoubtedly  attracted 
and  held  here  by  unexcelled  schools  for  their 
children;  for  the  "visionaries"  who  built  up 
California  fairly  outdid  themselves  in  self- 
imposed  taxes  for  schools. 

The  appreciation  of  such  advantages  as  these 
predicates  an  intelligent  body  of  workingmen. 
An  immigration  officer  at  one  of  the  great 
Atlantic  ports  said  with  a  tinge  of  envy  to 
one  of  my  friends: 

"  You  get  the  best  of  everything  in  California. 
Take  immigrants.     Those  who  have  read  about 
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— as  these  possible,  where  there  was  formerly 
only  sparse  grass  and  dust 


your  climate  and  have  also  laid  up  some  savings 
almost  invariably  want  to  go  out  to  you. 
The  less  inteUigent,  and  those  who  spent  their 
last  dollar  coming  across,  dump  themselves 
doWn  in  our  slums." 

Thus  far,  however,  European  immigrants 
are  not  greatly  in  evidence  in  the  industrial 
life  of  Los  Angeles.  Japanese,  of  whom  so 
much  is  written,  confine  themselves  almost 
wholly  to  horticulture,  domestic  service,  and 
trade.  Chinese  are  rarely  seen.  The  only 
large  industrial  population  besides  "straight 
American"  is  iMexican,  Los  Angeles  having 
the  third  largest  Mexican  population  of  any 
city  in  the  world,  the  other  two  cities  of  course 
being  in  Mexico.  The  men  engage  chiefly  in 
unskilled  labor,  the  women  in  garment  manu- 
facture— for  L©s  Angeles  has  sixty-six  dry 
goods  factories  in  full  swing,  actually  shipping 
dresses  and  millinery  to  Paris.  The  Mexicans 
live  quite  apart,  and  one  never  hears  of  their 
presence  as  threatening  another  race  problem. 
Nowhere  in  America  except  "  Dixie"  can  such 
a  "straight  American"  population  be  found  at 
large  as  in  Southern  California. 


But  it  is  thoroughly  representative  American, 
a  genuine  'V  pluribus  unum."  While  the  Central 
West  largely  predominates,  state  societies 
from  every  part  of  the  Union  hold  meetings 
and  give  picnics  in  and  about  Los  Angeles 
constantly.  Ideas  have  been  brought  in  from 
everywhere,  and  newcomers  are  always  bring- 
ing more.  From  this  constant  influx  of  fresh 
blood  and  fresh  thinking,  further  invigorated 
by  the  tonic  of  a  novel  environment,  the  com- 
munity derives  an  incessant  impulse  of  prog- 
ress, social  and  otherwise.  It  is  a  sober  hue 
of  homespun  progress,  however,  with  little  of 
the  red  of  radicalism  to  color  it.  A  sluggish 
sort  of  idealism,  common  to  our  older  American 
stock,  vents  itself  under  new  skies  in  home 
building,  theosophizing,  keeping  Los  Angeles 
chemically  pure,  and  adding  new  amendments 
to  the  State  Constitution. 

Everybody  tends  to  become  good-natured, 
it  would  seem,  in  such  a  climate.  There  is  a 
minimum  of  snobbishness  or  class  conscious- 
ness, and  a  superabundance  of  democratic  be- 
havior. Wealth  is  distributed  widely.  The 
unorganized  commonwealth  south  of  the  Teha- 
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he  has 
no  past 
a  pecu- 


A    JAPANESE    GARDEN     IN    LOS    AN 

The  Japanese  are  largely  horticulturists  and  as  such  hav 

gardening.     Chinese  are  few  and  the  largest  foreign  group  in  the  city  is  the  Mexican 


chepi  administers  itself  in  a  haphazard  fashion 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  rather  than  the 
few,  and  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  it  gets 
on  so  well. 

In  all  of  its  diversity  the  population  main- 
tains a  remarkable  unitv,  a  notable  freedom 
from  clannishness.  In  the  business  life  of  the 
city  this  identity  of  common  interest  is  most 
manifest,  especially  in  a  spirit  of  "team  work" 
that  lifts  Los  Angeles  into  an  atmosphere  of 
marked  community  sympathy.  From  the 
time  of  its  modern  founding  it  has  been  pulled 
forward  by  a  kind  of  herd  instinct  rather  than 
the  spurts  of  a  few  blooded  steeds.     I  have 


mentioned  no  names  in 
this  record  of  commun- 
ity achievement,  simply 
because  that  is  the  sort 
of  record  it  is.  There  are 
so  many  names  to  be 
credited  that  to  credit  a 
few  would  be  too  invid- 
ious. And  always  one 
senses  as  perhaps  an  in- 
heritance from  pioneer 
days  a  wholesome  respect 
for  hard  work,  a  whole- 
hearted recognition  of 
ability  in  any  direction,  a 
willingness  to  give  every 
man  his  chance  regard- 
less of  whether 
had  "a  past"  or 
whatsoever,  and 
liar  cordiality  toward  ini- 
tiative. 

Such  being  the  com- 
munity background,  the 
growth  of  community 
wealth  becomes  impres- 
sive. Its  bank  deposits 
exceed  ^42 5, 000,000  with 
clearings  for  the  year  1920 
of  $4,000,000,000. 

Probably  no  American 
city  except  Pittsburgh  has 
ever  grown  so  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  manufactures 
as  Los  Angeles.  The 
editor,  in  suggesting  this 
article,  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion, "What  kind  of  Pittsburgh  is  Los  Angeles?" 
I  familiarized  myself  with  the  Sage  report, 
and  with  the  more  recent  report  of  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement.  >s'atural  conditions 
are  so  different  in  the  two  cities  that  a  compari- 
son would  seem  to  many  unfair.  For  the 
purposes  of  manufacturing,  however — the  crea- 
tion of  wealth  from  raw  materials  through  large- 
scale  emplo\'ment  of  labor — the  advantages 
were  largel\'  with  Pittsburgh.  But  Los  Angeles 
had  clean  fuel.  And  somehow  these  smokeless 
and  cloudless  skies  have  let  the  sunshine  stream 
into  human  hearts,'teaching  them  to  "live  and  let 
live."     That  is  a  good  enough  motto  for  any  city. 


GELts 

e  had  their  influence  on 


HAND  TO  HAND  WITH  A  LEOPARD  AND 
SOME  EXPERIENCES  WITH  RHINOS 


By  carl  E.  AKELEY 


THERE  is  a  general  belief  firmly 
fixed  in  the  popular  mind  by  constant 
repetition  that  the  ostrich  is  a  very 
stupid  bird.  A  man  might  well  ex- 
pect easy  hunting  of  a  bird  that  tried 
to  hide  by  the  traditional  method  of  sticking  its 
head  in  the  sand.  But  with  the  ostrich,  as 
with  other  African  animals,  1  found  that  they 
did  not  always  realize  their  obligation  to 
tradition  or  abide  by  the  rules  set  down  for 
their  behavior.  I  went  a  long  way  into  the 
waterless  desert  of  Somaliland  after  ostriches. 
We  were  just  across  the  Haud  and  were  camped 
in  a  "tug"  or  dry  stream  bed  where  by  digging 
we  could  get  water  for  our  sixty  men  and  the 
camels.  During  two  days  of  hunting  in  the  dry 
bush  of  this  desert  I  had  seen  many  ostriches, 
but  none  of  them  had  put  its  head  into  the 
ground  and  left  its  big  black  plumed  body  for 
me  to  shoot  at.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  my 
first  experience  with  them,  I  found  them  ex- 
ceedingly wary.  They  kept  their  bodies 
hidden  behind  the  bush.  Only  their  heads 
were  exposed,  each  head  only  about  large 
enough  to  carry  a  pair  of  very  keen  eyes  and 
much  too  small  to  serve  as  a  target  at  the  dis- 
stance  that  they  maintained.  As  a  result  of 
being  continually  outwitted  by  them  for  two 
days  I  began  to  think  ill  of  the  man  who  origi- 
nally started  the  story  about  their  stupidity. 


With  the  difficulties  of  the  chase  firmly  in 
mind  I  set  out  early  on  the  third  day  to  see  if 
I  could  get  a  specimen.  Concluding  that  the 
smaller  the  party  the  better  the  opportunity,  I 
took  only  a  mule  and  my  horseboy.  When  only 
a  half  mile  from  camp  I  met  an  old  hyena  who 
was  loafing  along  after  a  night  out.  He  looked 
like  a  good  specimen  but,  after  I  shot  him,  one 
look  at  his  dead  carcass  was  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  he  was  not  as  desirable  as  I  had 
thought,  for  his  skin  was  badly  diseased.  I 
had  very  good  reason  to  think  of  this  very 
hard  later  in  the  day.  A  little  farther  along,  I 
shot  a  good  wart  hog  for  our  scientific  collec- 
tion. Leaving  the  specimen  where  it  lay,  I 
marked  the  spot  and  continued  in  search  of 
the  plume-bearers. 

Soon  after  this  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
termite  hill  about  eight  feet  high  to  look  the 
country  over  with  field  glasses.  As  I  held  the 
glasses  to  my  eyes  while  adjusting  the  focus,  1 
suddenly  realized  that  the  letter  5  that  I  was 
focusing  on  was  the  head  and  neck  of  an  ostrich- 
and  that  there  was  a  second  letter  S  beside  it. 
The  birds  remained  perfectly  motionless  watch- 
ing and  I  did  likewise,  locating  their  position 
meanwhile  by  the  termite  hills  which  were 
nearly  in  line  between  us.  Suddenly  the  heads 
ducked  and  disappeared  behind  the  bush.  1 
dropped  from  my  perch  and  ran  rapidly  to 
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AN    IDEA    THAT    FAILED 

Mr.  Akeley's  impressions  of  the  ostrich  are  at  variance  with  the  wide  spread  impres- 
sion that  they  foolishly  put  their  heads  in  the  sand  when  danger  approaches.  Even 
this  scheme  failed  to  get  the  hunters  close  enough  to  the  wary  birds  to  shoot  them 


just  on  the  other  side.  He 
was  nowhere  in  sight  but  his 
trail  told  the  stor\'.  As  he 
had  come  into  the  open  he 
had  seen  me  and  when  be- 
hind the  bush  he  had  stopped 
short  as  indicated  by  a  great 
hole  and  swirl  of  sand  where 
he  had  caught  himself  by 
one  foot,  had  turned  at  right 
angles  and  run  straight 
awa\the  length  of  the  clear- 
ing, keeping  the  bush  be- 
tween himself  and  his 
enemy;  1  have  not  known 
1|L  man\-  animals  to  do  a  more 

•~  -^^^mfi^  clever  thing   than  this.     1 

got  one  shot  at  him  later — 
putting -my  sights  at  three 
hundred  \ards  —  but  the 
bullet  struck  in  the  sand 
between  his  legs. 

We  returned  to  camp  later 
in  the  afternoon  and  after  a 
little  rest  and  refreshment  1 
started  out  again  with  only 
the  horseboy  and  carrying 
the  necessary  tools  to  get 
the  head  of  the  wart  hog 
that  I  had  shot  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  had  no  dfificulty 
in  finding  the  place  where  1 
had  shot  him  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  of  the 
pig.  The  place  was  strewn 
with  vulture  features  but 
surely  vultures  could  not 
make  awa\'  with  the  head. 
A  crash  in  the  bushes  at  one  side  led  me  in 
a  hurr\'  in  that  direction  and  a  little  later  I  saw 


where  the\'  had  been,   but  found  only  their 
trail  in  the  sand. 

When  I  had  given  up  tracking  them  and  was  m\'  pig's  head  in  the  mouth  of  a  hxena  traveling 

about  to  start  farther  afield,   I  came  into  an  up   the  slope  of  a  ridge  out   of  range.     That 

opening   in   the   bush   that   was   about   thirty  meant  that  my  wart  hog  specimen  was  lost, 

\'ards  wide  and  two  hundred  \'ards  long.     Near  and,  having  gotten  no  ostriches,  1  felt  it  was  a 

the  centre  of  the  opening  was  a  dense  green  prett\'  poor  da>'. 

bush  a  dozen  feet  in  diameter.     A  beautiful  The  sun  was  setting  and  with  little  to  console 

cock  ostrich   broke   into  the   clearing  at   full  us  the  horsebo\^  and  1  started  for  camp.     As  we 


speed  just  below  the  bush  and  as  I  raised  m\' 
rifie  he  disappeared  behind  the  bush,  so  1  held 


came  near  to  the  place  where  I  had  shot  the 
diseased  h\'ena  in  the  morning  it  occurred  to  me 


ready  to  catch  him  as  he  passed  out  from  behind  that   perhaps  there  might   be  another  hyena 

it    on    the     other     side,    where     there     was  about  the  carcass,  and  feeling  a  bit  "sore"  at 

fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  clear  ground  before  the  tribe  for  stealing  my  wart  hog,  1  thought  1 

he  would   reach   cover  again.     I    stood   there  might  pay  off  the  score  b\' getting  a  good  speci- 

ready  with  m>-  gun  up  until  I  felt  foolish.    Then  men  of  a  h\ena  for  the  collections.     The  horse- 

I  ran  quickly  to  the  bush  expecting  to  find  him  bo\'  led  me  to  the  spot,  but  the  dead  hyena  was 


MR.    AKELEY    AND    THE    LEOPARD    HE    KILLED    BAREHANDED 

In  this  encounter  the  hunter  had  his  gun  knocked  from  his  hands  by  the  spring  of  the  very  slightly  wounded  leopard, 
and  although  terribly  bitten  by  the  frantic  cat,  Mr.  Akeley  not  only  killed  it  barehanded,  but  also  tried  to  carry  it  back  to 

camp — an  attempt  in  which  he  failed  because  of  his  wounds 
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nowhere  in  sight.     There  was  the  blood  where  above  me.     1  again  began  shooting,  although 

he  had  fallen  and  in  the  dusk  we  could  make  out  I  could  not  see  to  aim.     However,  I  could  see 

a  trail  in  the  sand  where  he  had  been  dragged  where  the  bullets  struck  as  the  sand  spurted 

away.  up  beyond  the  leopard.     The  first  two  shots 

Advancing  a  few  steps,  a  slight  sound  at-  went  above  her,  but  the  third  scored.     The  leo- 

tracted  my  attention  and  glancing  to  one  side  pard  stopped  and  1  thought  she  was  killed.  The 

I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  shadowy  form  going  be-  horseboy  broke  into  a  song  of  triumph  which 

hind  a  bush.     I  then  did  a  very  foolish  thing,  was  promptly  cut  short  by  another  song  such  as 

Without  a  sight  of  what  I  was  shooting  at,  1  shot  only  a  thoroughly  angry  leopard  is  capable  of 

hastily  into  the  bush.     The  snarl  of  a  leopard  making  as  it  charges.     For  just  a  flash  I  was 

told  me  what  kind  of  a  customer  1  was  taking  paralyzed  with  fear,  then  came  power  for  ac- 


chances  with.  A  leop- 
ard is  a  cat  and  has  all 
the  qualities  that  gave 
rise  to  the  "  nine  lives  " 
legend.  To  kill  him 
you  have  got  to  kill 
him  clean  to  the  tip  of 
his  tail.  Added  to 
that,  a  leopard,  unlike 
a  lion,  is  vindictive.  A 
wounded  leopard  will 
fight  to  a  finish  prac- 
tically every  time,  no 
matter  how  many 
chances  it  has  to  es- 
cape. Once  aroused, 
its  determination  is 
fixed  on  fight  and  if  a 
leopard  ever  gets  hold, 
it  claws  and  bites  until 
its  victim  is  in  shreds. 
All  this  was  in  my 
mind  and  I  began  look- 
ing about  for  the  best 
way  out  of  it,  for  I  had 
no  desire  to  try  con- 
clusions with  a  pos- 
sibly wounded  leopard 
when  it  was  so  late  in 
the  day  that  I  could 
not  see  the  sights  of  my 
rifle.  My  intention 
was  to  leave  it  until 


A        RHINO       DOZING    BENEATH    A    TREE 

These  great  animals  have  learned  less  than  almost  any  other 
about  protecting  themselves  from  man.  One  rhino  charged 
a  railway  train,  on  the  Uganda  Railway,  but  came  off  second 

best 


tion.  I  worked  the 
bolt  of  my  rifle  and 
was  conscious  that  the 
magazine  was  empty. 
At  the  same  instant  I 
realized  that  a  solid 
point  cartridge  rested 
in  the  palm  of  my  left 
hand,  one  that  I  had 
intended,  as  I  came  up 
to  the  dead  hyena,  to 
replace  with  a  soft 
nose.  If  I  could  but 
escape  the  leopard 
until  I  could  get  the 
cartridge  into  the 
chamber! 

As  she  came  up  the 
bank  on  one  side  of  the 
point  of  the  island,  I 
dropped  down  the 
other  side  and  ran 
about  to  the  point  from 
which  she  had  charged, 
by  which  time  the 
cartridge  was  in  place, 
and  1  wheeled — to  face 
the  leopardin  mid-air. 
The  rifle  was  knocked 
flying  and  in  its  place 
was  eighty  pounds  of 
frantic  cat.  Her  in- 
tention was  to  sink  her 


morning  and  if  it  had   been  wounded,  there  teeth  into  my  throat  and  with  this  grip  and  her 

might  then  be  a  chance  of  finding  it.     1  turned  forepaws  hang  to  me  while  with  her  hind  claws 

to  the  left  to  cross  to  the  opposite  bank  of  a  she  dug  out   my   stomach,   for  this   pleasant 

deep,  narrow  tug  and  when  there  I  found  that  practice  is   the   way  of  leopards.     However, 

1  was  on  an  island  where  the  tug  forked,  and  happily  for  me,  she  missed  her  aim.     Instead 

by  going  along  a  short  distance  to  the  point  of  getting  my  throat  she  was  to  one  side.     She 

of  the  island  1  would  be  in  position  to  see  behind  struck  me  high  in  the  chest  and  caught  my 

the  bush  where  the  leopard  had  stopped.     But  upper  right  arm  with  her  mouth.     This  not 

what    I    had   started  the  leopard  was  intent  only  saved  my  throat  but  left  her  hind  legs 

on  finishing.    While  peering  about  1  detected  hanging  clear  where  they  could  not  reach  my 

the  beast  crossing  the  tug  about  twenty  yards  '  stomach.     With  my  left  hand   I   caught  her 
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A    LEOPARD    SPEARED    BY    THE    NATIVES 

These  cats  are  ferocious  and  active,  and  once  roused  they  make  no  effort  to 
escape,  their  one  idea  being,  apparently,  to  attack  as  ferociously  as  possible 


throat  and  tried  to  wrench  my  right  arm  free, 
but  I  couldn't  do  it  except  httle  by  httle. 
When  I  got  grip  enough  on  her  throat  to  loosen 
her  hold  just  a  little  she  would  catch  my  arm 
again  an  inch  or  two  lower  down.  In  this  way 
I  drew  the  full  length  of  the  arm  through  her 
mouth  inch  by  inch.  I  was  conscious  of  no 
pain,  only  of  the  sound  of  the  crushing  of  tense 
muscles  and  the  choking  snarling  grunts  of  the 
beast.  As  I  pushed  her  farther  and  farther 
down  my  arm  I  bent  over,  and  finally  when  it 
was  almost  freed  I  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
leopard  underneath  me,  my  right  hand  in  her 
mouth,  my  left  hand  clutching  her  throat,  my 
knees  on  her  lungs,  my  elbows  in  her  armpits 
spreading   her  front   legs   apart   so  that   the 


frantic  clawing  did  nothing  more  than  tear  my 
shirt.  Her  body  was  twisted  in  an  effort  to 
get  hold  of  the  ground  to  turn  herself,  but  the 
loose  sand  oflFered  no  hold.  For  a  moment 
there  was  no  change  in  our  positions  and  then 
for  the  first  time  1  began  to  think  and  hope  I 
had  a  chance  to  win  this  curious  fight.  Up 
to  that  time  it  had  been  simply  a  good  fight  in 
which  1  expected  to  lose,  but  now  if  1  could 
keep  my  advantage  perhaps  the  horseboy  would 
come  with  a  knife.  1  called,  but  to  no  efi^ect. 
I  still  held  her  and  continued  to  shove  the  hand 
down  her  throat  so  hard  she  could  not  close 
her  mouth  and  with  the  other  1  gripped  her 
throat  in  a  strangle  hold.  Then  1  surged  down 
on  her  with  my  knees.     To  my  surprise  I  felt 
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TWO    RHINOS    CHARGING   JOHN    T.    McCUTCHEON,    THE    CARTOONIST 

Mr.  McCutcheon  has  just  fired  his  heavy  rifle,  and  the  recoil  has  kicked  his  hat  nearly  off.     The  guns  used  for  such  hunt- 
ing are  very  much  heavier  than  those  used  by  the  army,  and  the  recoil  is  prodigious.     So  great  is  the  shock  of  discharge 
that  occasionally  one  shot  sets  off  the  second  barrel  and  tlfe  hunter  is  bowled  over  like  a  ninepin 


a  rib  go.  I  did  it  again.  I  felt  her  relax,  a 
sort  of  letting  go,  although  she  was  still  strug- 
gling. At  the  same  time  1  felt  myself  weaken- 
ing similarly,  and  then  it  became  a  question 
as  to  which  would  give  up  first.  Little  by 
little  her  struggling  ceased.  My  strength  had 
lasted  the  longest. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  passage  of 
time,  I  let  go  and  tried  to  stand,  calling  to  the 
horseboy  that  it  was  finished.  He  now  screwed 
up  his  courage  sufficiently  to  approach.  Then 
the  leopard  began  to  gasp  and  1  saw  that  she 
might  recover,  so  I  asked  the  boy  for  his  knife. 
He  had  thrown  it  away  in  his  fear,  but  quickly 
found  it  and  1  at  last  made  certain  that  the 
beast  was  dead.  As  1  looked  at  her  later  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  had  saved  me 
was  the  first  shot  I  had  fired  when  she  went 
into  the  bush.  It  had  hit  her  right  hind  foot. 
I  think  it  was  this  broken  foot  which  threw  out 
the  aim  of  her  spring  and  made  her  get  my  arm 
instead  of  m\'  throat.  With  the  excitement  of 
the  battle  still  on  me  I  did  not  realize  how  badly 
used  up  1  was.  I  tried  to  shoulder  the  leopard 
to  carry  it  to  camp,  but  was  very  soon  satisfied 


to  confine  my  efforts  to  getting  myself  to  camp. 
When  I  came  inside  the  "zereba,"  my 
companions  were  at  dinner  before  one  of  the 
tents.  They  had  heard  the  shots  and  had 
speculated  on  the  probabilities.  They  had 
decided  that  1  was  in  a  mix-up  with  a  lion  or 
with  natives,  but  that  1  would  have  the  enemy 
or  the  enemy  would  have  me  before  they  could 
get  to  me,  so  they  had  continued  their  dinner. 
The  fatalistic  spirit  of  the  country  had  pre- 
vailed. When  I  came  within  their  >ange  of 
vision  however,  m\'  appearance  was  quite 
sufficient  to  arrest  attention,  for  my  clothes 
were  all  ripped,  my  arm  was  chewed  into  an  un- 
pleasant sight,  and  there  was  blood  and  dirt 
all  over  me.  Moreover,  my  demands  for  all  the 
antiseptics  in  camp  gave  them  something  to  do, 
for  nothing  was  keener  in  my  mind  than  that 
the  leopard  had  been  feeding  on  the  diseased 
hyena  that  I  had  shot  in  the  morning.  To  the 
practical  certaint\'  of  blood  poisoning  from  any 
leopard  bite  not  quickl\'  treated  was  the  added 
certainty  that  this  leopard's  mouth  was 
particularly  foul  with  disease.  While  my  com- 
panions were  getting  the  surgical  appliances 
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THE    BLUNDERING    CHARGE    OF    A    RHINOCEROS 

A  native  is  keeping  pace  witii  the  animal,  which,  apparently  because  of  its  bad  eyesight,  charges  every- 
thing unusual  that  it  scents  or  hears,  but  is  neither  accurate  in  its  charges  nor  clever  in  its  attacks 


ready,  my  boys  were  stripping  me  and  dousing 
me  with  cold  water.  That  done,  the  antiseptic 
was  pumped  into  every  one  of  the  innumerable 
tooth  wounds  until  my  arm  was  so  full  of  the 
liquid  that  an  injection  in  one  drove  it  out  of 
another.  During  the  process  1  nearly  regretted 
that  the  leopard  had  not  won.  But  it  was 
applied  so  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  that 
it  was  a  complete  case. 

Later  in  the  evening  they  brought  the 
leopard  in  and  laid  it  beside  my  cot.  Her 
right  hind  foot  showed  where  the  first  shot 
had  hit  her.  The  only  other  bullet  that  struck 
her  was  the  last  before  she  charged  and  that  had 
creased  her  just  under  the  skin  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  from  the  shock  of  which  she  had  in- 
stantly recovered. 

This  encounter  took  place  fairly  soon  after 
our  arrival  on  my  first  trip  to  Africa.  1  have 
seen  a  lot  of  leopards  since,  and  occasionally 
killed  one,  but  I  have  taken  pains  never  to  at- 
tempt it  at  such-close  quarters  again.  In  spite 
of  their  fighting  qualities  1  have  never  gotten  to 
like  or  respect  leopards  very  much.  That  is 
not  because  of  my  misadventure;  I  was  hurt 
much  worse  by  an  elephant  but  I  have  great 


respect  and  admiration  for  elephants.  I  think 
it  is  because  the  leopard  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  sneaking  kind  of  animal,  and  also  perhaps 
because  he  will  eat  carrion  even  down  to  a  dead 
and  diseased  hyena.  A  day  or  two  before  my 
experience  with  the  leopard  some  one  else  had 
shot  a  hyena  near  our  camp  and  had  left  him 
over  night.  The  next  morning  the  dead  hyena 
was  lodged  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  in  the 
crotch  of  a  tree  at  some  distance  from  where  he 
was  killed.  A  leopard,  very  possibly  my  enemy, 
had  dragged  him  along  the  ground  and  up  the 
tree  and  placed  him  there  for  future  use.  While 
such  activities  can  not  increase  one's  respect 
for  the  taste  of  leopards,  they  do  give  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  leopard's  strength,  for  the 
hyena  weighed  at  least  as  much  as  the  leopard. 
The  leopard,  like  the  elephant,  is  at  home  in 
every  kind  of  country  in  East  Africa — on  the 
plains,  among  the  rocky  hills,  among  the  bam- 
boo, and  in  the  forest  all  the  way  up  to  timber 
line  on  the  equatorial  mountains.  Unlike  the 
lion,  the  leopard  is  a  solitary  beast.  Except 
for  a  mother  with  young,  I  have  never  seen  as 
many  as  two  leopards  together.  It  is  my  belief 
that  like  the  lion  they  do  their  hunting  at  night 
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A    BULL   RHINOCEROS 

Mr.  Akeley  had  killed  about  twenty  charging  rhinoceroses  before  he  learned  that  their  charges  were  not  necessarily 
fatal.     Since  then  he  has  had  them  charge  past  him  within  a  few  feet,  without  changing  their  direction  to  attack  him 


almost  exclusively,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
this  is  their  general  habit  despite  the  fact  that 
the  only  unmistakable  evidence  of  day  hunting 
I  ever  saw  myself  in  Africa  was  done  by  a 
leopard.  I  was  out  one  day  in  some  tall  grass 
and  came  upon  the  body  of  a  small  antelope. 
As  1  came  up  1  heard  an  animal  retreat  and  I 
thought  1  recognized  a  leopard's  snarl.  The 
antelope  was  still  warm.  It  had  evidently  just 
been  killed  and  the  tracks  around  it  were  those 
of  a  leopard. 

One  of  the  leopard's  chief  sources  of  food 
supply  consists  of  monkeys  and  baboons.  1 
remember  a  certain  camp  we  had  near  the 
bottom  of  a  cliff.  Out  of  this  cliff  grew  a 
number  of  fig  trees  in  which  the  baboons  were 
accustomed  to  sleep  fairly  well  out  of  reach  of 
the  leopards.  They  were,  however,  not  com- 
pletely inmune  and  we  could  hear  the  leopards 
at  the  top  of  the  cliff  almost  every  night  and 
once  in  a  while  the  remnants  of  a  baboon 
testified  to  the  success  of  the  leopard's  night 
prowling.  Besides  monkeys  and  baboons, 
leopards  seem  inordinately  fond  of  dogs.  A 
pack  of  dogs  like  Paul  Raineys  can  make  short 
work  of  a  leopard,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  leop- 


ard can  make  short  work  of  a  single  dog  and 
seemingly  takes  great  pleasure  in  doing  so. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  settler  at  Nyiri 
who  had  a  dog.  One  night  this  man  and  a 
neighbor  were  sitting  talking  in  his  shack  and 
the  dog  was  sleeping  under  the  table.  Sud- 
denly, and  quite  unannounced,  a  leopard  slipped 
in  through  the  open  door.  Confusion  reigned 
supreme  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  men  found 
themselves  on  the  table.  The  leopard  was 
under  the  table  killing  the  dog  and  somehow 
in  the  excitement  the  door  had  been  closed. 
One  after  the  other  the  men  fled  out  of  the 
window  leaving  the  dog  to  his-  fate.  A  trav- 
eler had  a  similar  but  more  painful  experience 
with  a  leopard  at  the  Dak  Bungalow  at  Voi. 
Voi  is  a  station  on  the  Uganda  Railroad  where 
there  was,  and  I  suppose  still  is,  a  railroad 
hotel  of  a  rather  primitive  kind  known  as  the 
Dak  Bungalow.  One  night  a  man  was  sleeping 
in  one  of  the  Bungalow  rooms  and,  hearing  a 
commotion  outside,  he  started-out  to  see  what 
it  was.  As  he  passed  through  the  open  door- 
way on  to  the  porch  he  was  attacked  by  the 
leopard  that  had  evident!}'  come  stalking  his 
dogs. 
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Leopards  are  not  particularly  afraid  of  man.  as  he  smells  man  he  is  likely  to  start  charging 

I  never  knew  one  to  attack  a  man  unprovoked  around  in  a  most  terrifying  manner,  but  the 

except  when  caught  at  such  close  quarters  as  rhino  is  never  cunning  like  the  elephant,  nor  is 

the  case  at  Vol,  but  they  prowl  around  man's  his  charge  accurate  like  that  of  a  lion,  nor  is 

habitation    without    compunction.     1    had    a  the  rhino  vindictive  like  the  buffalo  or  the 

camp  in  Somaliland  once  where  the  tents  were  leopard.     Most  men's  estimate  of  the  relative 

surrounded  by  two  thorn  thickets — the  inner  dangers  of  African  animals  is  based  upon  their 

and  outer  zareba.    A  leopard  came  in  one  night,  own     experience.     The     animals     that     have 

killed  a  sheep,  dragged  it  under  the  very  fly  mauled  them  worst  or  scared  them  worst  they 

of  my  tent  on  the  way  out,  jumped  the  zareba  hold  most  dangerous.      1   have  been  mauled 

and  got  away.     Fifteen  years  ago,  when  Nai-  by  an  elephant,   chewed   by  a  leopard,   and 
robi  was  a  very  small 


place,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  govern- 
ment officers  went 
into  her  room  one 
evening  to  dress.  As 
she  opened  the  door 
she  heard  a  noise  and 
looking  she  noticed 
the  end  of  a  leopard's 
tail  sticking  out  from 
under  the  bed  with 
the  tip  gently  moving 
from  side  to  side. 
With  great  presence 
of  mind  the  young 
lady  quietly  went  out 
and  closed  the  door. 
Nairobi  had  many 
possibilities  of  thrills 
in  those  days.  It 
was  about  the  same 
tim.e  that  a  gentle- 
man hurrying  from 
town  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernment House   one 


HOW    THE    FIGHT   WITH    THE    LEOPARD    OCCURRED 

While  returning  to  camp  at  dusk  with  a  Negro  boy,  Mr. 
Akeley  fired  at  an  animal  as  it  disappeared  behind  a  bush 
(i,  i).  Its  snarl  told  him  that  it  was  a  leopard;  he  crossed 
a  dry  stream  bed  to  a  small  island,  from  the  end  of  which  he 
saw  the  leopard  also  crossing  the  stream  bed.  He  fired  again 
(2,  2),  but  in  the  failing  light  could  not  see  his  sights  and  so 
wounded  the  animal  very  slightly,  but  caused  it  to  turn  and 
charge.  With  his  gun  empty  Mr.  Akeley  ran  as  the  leopard 
approached,  but  just  as  he  got  the  gun  loaded  the  leopard 
leaped,  (3) knocking  the  weapon  from  Mr.  Akeley 's  grasp  and 
forcing  him  to  grapple  with  the  animal  barehanded.  He 
strangled  the  animal  and  killed  it  by  breaking  its  ribs 


scared  half  to  death 
a  dozen  times  by 
lions,  so  that  1  have 
the  very  firmest  con- 
victions about  the 
dangers  of  these  ani- 
mals. On  the  other 
hand  1  have  twice 
been  caught  by  rhinos 
in  positions  where  an 
elephant,  a  lion,  or  a 
leopard  would  have 
had  me  in  no  time, 
and  both  times  the 
rhinos  left  me  un- 
molested. When  I 
first  went  to  Africa 
I  had  the  same  ex- 
perience as  everyone 
else.  Rhinos  getting 
wind  of  me  would 
charge  me  and  to 
save  myself  I'd  shoot. 
I  suppose  I  had  stood 


evening  met  a  lion  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  to  the  embarrassment 
of  both  parties. 

II 


off  twenty  of  these 
charges  with  my  rifle  before  1  discovered  that 
if  1  did  not  shoot  it  would  not  necessarily  be 
fatal.  I  discovered  the  fact,  of  course,  quite 
by  accident.  I  was  going  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tana  River  one  day  with  my  camera.     My 

THERE  are  some  phases  in  Tennyson's  gun  boys  were  some  distance  behind  so  as  not  to 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  that  put  disturb  any  animal  that  might  afford  a  picture, 
me  in  mind  of  the  rhinoceros,  or  "rhino",  as  Suddenly  1  was  set  all  a  quiver  by  the  thresh- 
everyone  calls  him  in  Africa.  ings  and  snortings  of  a  rhino  coming  through 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do     the  bushes  in  my  direction.     1   very  hastily 


and  die. 

But  it  is  stupidity,  not  duty,  that  keeps  the 


took  stock  of  the  situation.     There  was  nothing 
to  climb.     Between  me  and  the  thicket  from 


rhino  from  reasoning.  He  is  the  stupidest  old  which  the  rhino  was  coming  was  about  twenty- 
fellow  in  Africa.  I  know  that  many  expe-  five  feet  of  open  space.  Behind  me  was  a 
rienced  hunters  likewise  consider  him  one  of  the  30-foot  drop  to  the  crocodile  infested  waters 
most  dangerous  animals  in  Africa.  1  can't  of  the  Tana.  The  only  hope  1  saw  was  a  bush 
quite  agree  with  this.  Of  course,  if  he  runs  overhanging  the  brink  which  looked  as  if  it 
over  you  not  only  is  it  dangerous,  but  it  is  also  might  or  might  not  hold  me  if  I  swung  out  on  it. 
likely  to  be  fatal.     It  is  also  true  that  as  soon  My  mind  was  fixed  to  try  the  bush  and  let  the 
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rhino  land  in  the  river  in  the  hopes  the  bush  so  much   that   old  ones  with   big  horns   are 

would   hold   and    I    wouldn't  join   him.     The  getting  scarce. 

bushes  were  thrust  aside  and  he  came  full  1  remember  coming  up  over  the  top  of  a  little 
tilt  into  the  opening  where  he  could  see  me.  rise  one  day  and  seeing  across  the  plain  an  old 
Everything  was  set  for  the  final  act.  He  rhino  standing  motionless  in  the  shade  of  a 
suddenly  stopped  with  a  snort.  His  head  solitary  acacia  about  two  hundred  yards  away, 
drooped.  His  eyes  almost  closed.  He  looked  The  usual  tick  birds  sat  on  his  back.  It  was  a 
as  if  he  were  going  to  sleep.  The  terrible  beast  typical  rhino  pose.  As  I  stood  looking  for 
had  become  absolutely  ludicrous.  While  this  more  entertainment,  a  second  rhino  came 
was  going  on  1  felt  a  poke  in  my  back.  I  mouching  along  between  me  and  number  one. 
reached  behind  and  took  my  rifle  from  the  gun-  Number  one  evidently  heard  him.  The  birds 
boy  who  had  come  up  with  equal  celerity  and  flew  off  his  back,  he  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
bravery.  I  drew  a  bead  on  the  old  fellow  but  broke  into  a  charge  toward  number  two.  Num- 
I  could  not  shoot.  A  stupider  or  more  ludi-  ber  two  reciprocated.  Their  direction  was  good 
crous  looking  object  I  never  saw.  1  began  and  they  had  attained  full  speed.  I  longed  for 
talking  to  him  but  it  did  not  rouse  him  from  his  a  camera  to  photograph  the  collision.  But 
lethargy.  There  he  stood,  half  asleep  and  the  camera  would  have  done  me  no  good, 
totally  oblivious,  while  1,  with  the  gun  half  The  collision  did  not  happen.  When  about 
aimed,  talked  to  him  about  his  ugly  self,  twenty  feet  from  each  other  they  stopped  dead. 
About  this  time  my  porters  came  into  hearing  snorted  and  turned  around,  number  one  re- 
on  a  path  behind  the  rhino.  He  pricked  up  turning  to  doze  under  his  tree  and  number  two 
his  ears  and  blundered  off  in  that  direction.  I  continued  the  journey  which  had  been  inter- 
heard  the  loads  dropping  as  the  porters  made  rupted.  1  suppose  that  rhinos  have  gotten 
for  the  trees.  The  rhino  charged  through  the  habit  of  charging  around  whenever  they 
the  safari  and  off  into  the  bush.  smell  anything  because  until  the  white  man 
At  another  time,  somewhat  later,  three  of  came  along  they  could  investigate  in  this 
them  charged  me  when  I  was  sitting  down  and  peculiar  manner  with  impunity.  Everything 
unarmed.  I  couldn't  get  up  in  time  to  get  but  an  elephant  or  another  rhino  would  get  out 
away  or  get  a  gun,  so  I  merely  continued  to  sit.  of  the  way  of  one  of  these  investigating  rushes, 
This  time  they  didn't  stop  and  doze,  but  they  and  of  course  an  elephant  or  another  rhino  is 
went  by  on  both  sides  ten  or  fifteen  feet  away,  big  enough  even  for  the  rhino's  poor  eyes  to  see 
This  kind  of  charge  pleased  me  a  good  deal  more  before  he  gets  into  trouble, 
and  seemed  to  satisfy  them  just  as  much  as  if  The  coming  of  the  white  man  with  the  rifle 
they  had  attacked  some  one.  These  experiences  upset  all  this,  but  the  rhino  has  learned  less 
have  led  me  to  think  that  in  his  blundering  about  protecting  himself  from  man  than  the 
charges  the  rhino  has  no  clear  objective,  like  a  other  animals.  But  man  went  ever  farther  in 
lion  for  instance.  Even  his  blundering  charge  breaking  the  rules  of  rhino  existence.  The 
is  dangerous,  of  course,  if  you  are  in  the  way,  railroad  was  an  even  worse  affront  than  the 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  rhino  is  too  stupid  rifle.  The  rhino  furnished  some  of  the  comedy 
to  be  either  accurate  in  his  objective,  fixed  in  of  the  invasion  of  the  game  country  by  the 
his  purpose,  or  vindictive  in  his  intentions.  Uganda  Railway.  In  the  early  days  of  that 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  lot  of  people  have  road  a  friend  of  mine  was  on  the  train  one  day 
not  been  killed  by  rhinos.  They  have;  but  I  when  a  rhino  charged  it.  The  train  was  stand- 
do  believe  that  compared  with  other  African  ing  still  out  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  An 
animals  the  danger  of  the  rhino  is  generally  ex-  old  rhino,  either  hearing  it  or  smelling  man,  set 
aggerated.  When  he  smells  something  he  out  on  the  customary  charge.  The  train 
comes  toward  the  scent  until  he  sees  what  didn't  move  and  he  didn't  swerve.  He  hit  the 
it  is.  As  he  can't  see  very  far,  no  man  with  running  board  of  one  car  at  full  speed.  There 
a  gun  is  likely  to  let  him  come  within  seeing  was  a  terrific  jolt.  My  friend  rushed  to  the 
distance  without  shooting.  So  the  stupid  platform.  As  he  reached  it  the  rhino  was  get- 
old  beast  goes  charging  around  hoping  to  ting  up  off  his  knees.  He  seemed  a  little 
see  the  source  of  what  he  smells  and  gets  a  groggy  but  he  trotted  off,  conscious,  perhaps, 
reputation  for  savagery  besides  getting  shot,  that  railroad  trains  cannot  be  routed  by  the 
In  fact,  he  has  blundered  around  and  got  shot  rhino's  traditional  method  of  attack. 
Next  month  Mr.  Akeley  will  tell  of  his  experiences  with  the  Ajrican  hufalo 
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A  Situation  Which  the  Havoc  of  Foreign  Exchange  is  Rapidly 
Bringing  About.  How  Can  Foreign  Trade  Survive?  The  Difficul- 
ties of  Barter,  and  the  Necessity  for  an  International  Currency 

By  THEODORE  H.  PRICE 

Editor,  Commerce  and  Finance 


THE  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  has  recently  assembled  some 
statistics  which  show  that  the  na- 
tional debts  of  the  world  in  No- 
vember, 1920,  were  the  equivalent 
of  297  billion  dollars,  figuring  the  money  in 
which  these  debts  are  payable  at  its  pre-war 
value;  that  the  annual  interest  charge  on  these 
debts  is  in  excess  of  12  billion  dollars,  and  that 
the  debtor  nations  have  outstanding  the  equiv- 
alent of  81  billion  dollars  in  paper  currency 
against  which  a  gold  reserve  aggregating  only 
$7, 508,000,000  or  less  than  10  per  cent,  is  held. 
Taking  debt  and  currency  issues  together  the 
gold  held  is  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  aggregate  of  debt  and  paper  money 
outstanding  has  increased  $328,000,000,000 
since  1914,  and  $129,000,000,000  in  the  two 
years  succeeding  the  Armistice.'  As  it  had 
been  hoped  there  would  be  an  end  to  borrowing 
with  the  ending  of  the  war  the  increase  since 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  is  very  disappoint- 
ing. It  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  with 
nations  as  with  individuals  the  spendthrift 
habit  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  break  once  it 
has  been  formed. 

A  "budgetary  deficit,"  i.e.  an  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  the  revenue  derived  from  taxa- 
tion, is  in  nearly  every  case  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  increase  in  the  debt  and  paper  money 
issued,  and  as  long  as  promises  to  pay  can  be 
exchanged  for  property  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  printed  and  put  in 
circulation. 

But  with  this  increase  in  debt  and  paper 
money  there  has  been  a  concurrent  depreciation 
in  their  value  as  expressed  in  the  American 
quotations  for  foreign  exchange.  As  the  extent 
of  this  depreciation  since  the  Armistice  is  not 
perhaps  generally  appreciated,  the  table  on  the 
following  page  has  been  prepared. 

It  is  coming  to  be  generally  understood 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  some  of  the  debt 


burdened  powers  ever  to  meet  their  obligations 
and  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  their 
paper  money  will  no  longer  be  exchangeable 
for  property. 

When  that  time  arrives,  and  it  cannot  be  far 
off  in  the  case  of  those  nations  whose  currencies 
are  worth  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  par,  inter- 
national trade  with  them  will  be  impossible 
unless  it  is  conducted  by  barter  or  by  the  use 
of  money  that  has  an  exchangeable  value. 

Realizing  the  imminence  of  such  an  impasse, 
many  schemes  for  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional or  universal  currency  have  been  put  for- 
ward, but  they  all  contemplate  an  unattain- 
able degree  of  cooperation  between  sovereign 
powers  whose  obligations  would  not  be  enforce- 
able except  by  a  resort  to  arms  as  long  as  there 
is  no  world  court  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
them.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  ask  whether 
and  how  far  trade  by  barter  is  practicable  and 
that  inquiry  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

In  the  last  analysis  all  trade  is  barter. 
Money  is  simply  used  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  goods,  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
they  could  be  exchanged  on  a  large  scale 
without  it.  The  boy  who  "swaps"  his  jack- 
knife  for  marbles  and  the  farmer  who  agrees 
to  give  so  many  pounds  of  cotton  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  fertilizer,  are  trading  without  the 
use  of  money,  but  although  these  transactions 
are  comparatively  simple  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  be  made  if  there  were  not  a  back- 
ground of  monetary  value  upon  which  to  base 
them. 

In  making  his  swap  the  boy  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  original  cost  of  the  jack-knife 
and  its  depreciation  as  well  as  the  price  at 
which  marbles  can  be  bought,  and  in  the  more 
complex  trade  which  involves  the  exchange  of 
cotton  for  fertilizer  both  the  farmer  and  the 
fertilizer  dealer  consider  and  are  governed 
by  the  amount  of  money  which  could  be  other- 
wise obtained  for  each  commodity. 
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PER- 

VALUE 

VALUE 

CENTAGE 

PAR 

IN  U.  S. 

IN  U.  S. 

OF   PRES- 

v> 

\LL'E 

NOV.  30, 

NOV.  30, 

ENT  TO 

1918 

1920 

PAR 
VALUE 

British  Pound    .     $4 

8665 

$4-7575 

$34812 

71-5 

French  Franc 

193 

.1833 

.0606 

31-4 

Belgian  Franc    .    j 

193 

* 

.0642 

33-2 

Italian  Lire  . 

193 

•157 

.0366 

18.9 

German  Mark    . 

238 

* 

.0141 

05.9 

Austrian  Crown. 

2026 

* 

.0031 

01.5 

Spanish  Peseta  . 

•93 

* 

.1314 

68. 

Swiss  Franc  . 

193 

.204 

.1565 

81. 

Danish  Crown    . 

268 

.265 

.135 

50.4 

Norwegian  Crown' 

268 

.274 

.'35 

50.4 

Swedish  Crown  . 

268 

.28 

.193 

72. 

Dutch  Guilder   . 

402 

.4212 

.305 

75.8 

Portuguese      Es- 

cudo     .     .      .     $\ 

08 

* 

.115 

10.7 

Greek  Drachma. 

193 

•1937 

.0825 

42.7 

Czecho-Slovak-  . 

ian  Crown 

2026 

** 

.0122 

06. 

Roumanian  Leu. 

193 

♦ 

.0147 

07.6 

Polish  Mark 

238 

** 

.002 

C0.8 

Finnish  Mark     . 

193 

** 

.021 

10.9 

Russian  Ruble    . 

.5146 

•14 

.008 

01.5 

Argentine  Peso  . 

.4245 

•4525 

•3425 

80.7 

Brazilian  Milreis 

.3244 

.2675 

.1675 

51.6 

*There  was  no  active  market  for  these  exchanges  in 
November,  1918. 

**These  currencies  were  not  yet  in  existence  Novem- 
ber, 19 1 8. 

Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  main- 
tenance of  markets  in  which  the  value  of  the 
things  exchanged  can  be  ascertained  is  the 
first  essential  of  any  extensive  trade  by  barter. 
Without  such  markets  it  might,  indeed,  be 
possible  to  induce  the  man  who  was  hungry 
but  had  more  clothes  than  he  required  to  sur- 
render an  overcoat  for  a  dinner,  but  he  would 
have  to  be  very  near  starvation  before  he 
consented  to  such  an  unequal  trade,  and  the 
very  difficulty  of  naming  a  garment  that  would 
be  more  nearly  worth  a  dinner  indicates  the 
hopelessness  of  conducting  any  considerable 
trade  by  a  simple  exchange  of  goods. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  Germany  is  at  present  in  need  of 
American  cotton.  It  is  also  believed  that 
there  would  be  an  eager  demand  in  this  country 
for  the  dyestuffs  that  Germany  manufactures 
and  the  potash  that  she  produces.  The  German 
manufacturers  that  want  the  cotton  are  not, 
however,  the  same  people  that  make  dyes  or 
mine  potash,  and  the  Southern  planter  from 
whom  the  cotton  must  be  obtained  uses  neither 
dyes  nor  potash  in  the  forms  in  which  they  are 
imported. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  textiles  that  the 
planter  consumes  some  dyes  are  required  and  it  is 


desirable  that  the  commercial  fertilizer  that  he 
spreads  upon  his  fields  should  contain  some 
potash,  but  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  him  to  use  the  equivalent  of  his  cotton 
or  half  of  it  in  either  dyes  or  potash. 

To  barter  cotton  for  them,  which  is  one  of 
the  least  complex  transactions  proposed,  is, 
therefore,  out  of  the  question,  unless: 

( 1 )  The  cotton  can  be  bought  for  money  in 
the  United  States, 

(2)  and  sold  in  Germany  for  money, 

(3)  which  money  can  be  exchanged  in  Ger- 
many for  dyes  or  potash 

(4)  that  can  in  turn  be  sold  for  money  in  the 
United  States. 

This  statement  of  the  sequential  steps  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  in  consummating  even 
the  simplest  commercial  trade  by  barter  is 
put  in  a  somewhat  awkward  form  to  make  it 
clear  that  any  considerable  commerce  by  barter 
is  practically  impossible  without  some  sort  of 
money. 

It  need  not  be  money  that  has  an  inter- 
national value,  but  it  must  be  something 
that  is  exchangeable  for  labor  and  its  products 
where  they  are  produced.  In  the  early  days  of 
America  wampum  was  used  as  money  and  it 
served  the  purpose,  although  it  had  no  value  in 
Europe,  was  intrinsically  worthless,  and  ulti- 
mately ceased  to  circulate.  It  is  probable 
that  the  depreciated  currencies  of  Europe  will 
continue  to  circulate  where  they  are  issued  a 
long  time  after  their  international  value  has 
entirely  disappeared. 

If  one  desired  to  develop  trade  by  barter 
between  the  United  States  and  Austria,  he 
would  have  to  ship  American  goods  to  Austria, 
sell  them  for  crowns  in  Austria  and  reinvest 
the  crowns  received  in  Austrian  products  that 
were  saleable  in  America.  It  is  possible  that 
such  an  operation  might  yield  a  large  profit, 
but  it  would  also  involve  great  risk,  a  long  tie-up 
of  the  capital  employed  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  many  different  markets  that  no  one 
man  can  hope  to  acquire. 

It  was  long  ago  remarked  that  "a  Jack  of  all 
trades  is  master  of  none,"  and  it  is  even  more 
true  to-day  when  all  that  a  man  can  do  in  a 
lifetime  is  to  become  proficient  in  the  conduct 
of  one  of  the  highly  specialized  businesses  into 
which  commerce  is  divided. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  altogether  un- 
likely that  trade  by  simple  barter  will  ever  be 
practicable.  What  most  people  are  really 
thinking  of  when  they  talk  of  trade  by  barter 
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is  trading  without  the  purchase  or  sale  of  for- 
eign exchange. 

Formerly  the  merchant  who  shipped  wheat 
to  Europe  drew  a  bill  for  its  value  or  its  pro- 
ceeds at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  sold. 
This  bill  was  bought  by  bankers  who  collected 
it  and  used  the  proceeds  to  buy  other  bills 
drawn  against  goods  shipped  from  the  country 
in  which  it  was  payable. 

Because  of  the  disorganization  of  the  foreign 
exchange  markets  this  sort  of  business  is  now 
greatly  restricted.  Bankers  are  unwilling  to 
take  the  risks  involved. 

Doubtless  a  great  corporation  having  a 
large  capital  and  a  personnel  which  in- 
cluded men  that  were  versed  in  the  intricacies 
of  all  the  more  important  trades  might  fmd  a 
large  profit  in  acting  as  both  merchants  and 
bankers.  There  are  a  few  great  "merchant- 
banker"  firms  in  Europe  that  have  conducted 
business  on  this  plan  for  years.  One  of  them 
is  an  Anglo-Greek  concern  reputed  to  have  a 
capital  of  more  than  $50,000,000. 

It  ships  jute  from  East  India  to  the  United 
States,  reinvests  the  proceeds  in  American 
products  that  it  ships  to  England  and  uses  the 
money  obtained  from  their  sale  to  buy  cotton 
goods  that  are  shipped  to  East  India.  In  this 
and  many  other  similar  transactions  its  capital 
is  kept  moving  round  the  world  and  it  is 
asserted  that  it  has  not  drawn  a  commercial 


bill  of  exchange  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
There  is  another  such  firm  domiciled  in  Swit- 
zerland with  branches  all  over  the  world,  still 
another  in  Holland,  and  several  in  England. 

It  is  said  that  none  of  them  ever  borrow, 
that  they  do  business  entirely  within  their  own 
capital  and  that  they  are  content  to  take  the 
risks  they  must  assume  because  they  have 
become  confident  that  in  the  long  run  they  will 
make  money  although  some  years  or  periods 
may  show  heavy  losses. 

As  most  of  them  are  more  than  a  century 
old  and  substantial  fortunes  have  been  with- 
drawn from  them  by  generations  of  retiring 
partners  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  their  commer- 
cial philosophy  is  sound,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  Americans  have  the  patience  to 
apply  it. 

If  we  had,  if  we  were  content  to  rely  upon  the 
law  of  averages,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
certain,  to  take  commercial  risks  but  to  limit 
them  intelligently,  and  if  we  could  assemble 
the  necessary  capital  with  the  men  who  had 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  experience,  we 
might  take  advantage  of  the  present  disorgan- 
ization to  develop  a  foreign  trade  that  would 
be  permanently  profitable. 

But  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry,  it  cannot 
be  done  on  borrowed  money  and  it  cannot 
be  done  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  make  it 
the  vocation  of  a  lifetime.  / 


ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN'S 
NEW  TYPE  OF  COLLEGE 

A  Civil  Engineer's   Revolutionary   Experiment   with   Antioch  College, 
to  Produce  Graduates  Who  Will  Become  Employers  and  Not  Employees 

By  HAWTHORNE  DANIEL 


ANTIOCH  COLLEGE,  at  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  too  few  of  the  country's 
i  college  graduates  become  self  dir- 
L'  ecting  men  and  women — that  too 
many  become  employees.  And  in  an  effort 
to  overcome  this  tendency  Antioch  has  laid 
plans  for  a  new  and  interesting  educational 
system  that  hopes  to  develop  in  its  under- 
graduates a  viewpoint  different  from  that 
developed  in  other  schools,  and  one  that  will 


instil  in  its  students  a  desire  to  direct  their  own 
activities. 

Arthur  E.  Morgan,  who  originated  this  new 
plan,  is  not  a  professional  educator.  He  is, 
instead,  a  civil  engineer,  and  is  the  man  to 
whom  the  people  of  southwestern  Ohio  (in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Dayton,  Middletown, 
Troy,  and  Hamilton)  have  entrusted  the 
spending  of  $35,000,000  upon  the  stupendous 
engineering  works  to  control  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Miami  River — an  enterprise  that  has 
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involved  the  purchase  of  44,000  acres  of  land,  reached   the  conclusion   that,   given   the  op- 

and  the  organizing  of  twenty-eight  cities  and  portunity,  he  could  work  out  a  scheme  that 

towns,  and  numerous  counties  and  townships,  would  not  only  make  small  colleges  self  sup- 

with  all  which  that  implies  in  the  diplomacy  of  porting  but  would,  in  addition,  make  it  possible 

composing  their  diverse  interests  and  ideas,  for  them  to  compete  on  fairly  equal  terms  with 

But  in  addition  to  being  an  engineer  Mr.  the  larger  institutions. 

Morgan  has  an  avocation  that  has  occupied  Boston  "Tech,"  he  argues,  is  a  wonderful 

much  of  his  spare  time  for  twenty  years,  until  school,  but  far  too  great  a  percentage  of  its 

at  last  he  is  actually  at  work  on  the  consumma-  graduates    become    employees    of    the    great 

tion    of    his    plans.     And    these    plans    have  engineering  companies,  and  once  having  become 

possibilities  for  good  that  far  outweigh  even  employees,  few  of  them  ever  recover  from  the 

the  tremendous  work  of  flood  prevention  which,  disease. 

after  seven  years,  he  is  drawing  to  a  close.  "Now,"  thought  Mr.  Morgan,  "if  it  is 
The  little  institution  called  Antioch  College  possible  to  develop  in  a  picked  body  of  under- 
is  to  open  its  doors  on  a  new  era  in  the  fall  of  graduates  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  terms 
1 92 1  as  a  result  of  Arthur  Morgan's  avocation,  of  self  direction  rather  than  of  the  employee,  a 
Antioch  was  founded  in  1852,  and  when  it  was  better  class  of  graduates  will  be  the  result, 
opened,  Horace  Mann,  one  of  the  greatest  and  instead  of  a  large  number  of  technically 
educators  that  America  has  produced,  was  trained  employees  with  an  occasional  man  who 
its  president.  From  its  campus  many  men  works  his  way  out  of  the  rut,  we  will  have 
have  gone  to  fill  important  posts.  Thomas  produced  men  who  tend  to  become  self  direct- 
Hill  went  from  Antioch  to  the  presidency  of  ing.  While  many  of  these  will  undoubtedly 
Harvard  University;  C.  W.  Russell,  for  many  fail  to  become  proprietors,  they  nevertheless 
years  vice-president  of  Cornell,  was  a  student  will  be  more  of  an  asset  to  themselves  and  to 
at  Antioch;  and  G.  Stanley  Hall,  until  recently  the  country  than  if  they  had  become  employees 
president  of  Clark  University,  prefaced  his  of  the  usual  type." 
courses  at  Heidelberg  and  London  and  Bonn 
by  studies  at  the  little  college  at  Yellow 
Springs.  A  FTER  having  thus  reasoned  out  abstract- 
But  Antioch  fell  upon  evil  days,  and  its  i\  ly  what  he  wanted  to  accomplish — that  is, 
course  was  a  downward  one.  When  it  was  to  develop  the  self  directing  state  of  mind  in 
founded,  the  modest  endowment  with  which  it  his  students — Morgan  came  to  the  conclusion 
was  blessed  enabled  it  to  maintain  standards  that  there  were  educational  possibilities  in 
that  were  worth  while.  But  the  few  dollars  work  outside  of  the  college  curriculum.  And 
that  made  up  its  yearly  income  grew  less  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  plan  some  day  to 
less  in  value  and  the  great  state-operated  found  a  college  in  which  to  try  out  his  idea. 
colleges  sprang  up  and  flourished.  They  built  Then  in  191 9  he  was  made  a  trustee  of 
beautiful  buildings  and  equipped  wonderful  Antioch,  and  laid  his  plans  before  his  fellow 
laboratories,  while  Antioch  found  it  necessary  members  of  the  board. 

to  cut  her  expenses  to  the  minimum.     The  .  "You  are  right,"  they  said  in  effect,  "this  is 

result  is  apparent,  and  is  to  be  found,  identi-  worth  doing.     If  we  are  the  men  to  help  you, 

cally  the  same,  in  five  hundred  small  colleges  we  shall  be  glad  to  help.     But  with  this  pro- 

the  country  over.     Unable  to  increase  their  gramme,  Antioch  will  be  a  national,  and  not  a 

income  as  the  value  of  their  dollars  decreased,  local  institution.     Our   Board  of  Trustees  is 

and  unable  to  compete  with  the  great  state  made  up  of  local  members.     We  must  make  it  a 

institutions,    the    small    colleges    have   found  national  board  to  measure  up  to  a  national 

themselves  approaching  disaster.                         *  project.     You  find  these  men,  and  we  shall 

But  in  the  case  of  Antioch  something  hap-  make  place  for  them."     With  this  remarkable 

pened   to   save   the   day — something   that   is  cooperation  Mr.  Morgan  began  to  work  out 

about  to  put  the  little  school  back  on  its  feet,  his  ideas  in  detail. 

and  to  give  it  a  new  lease  on  life.  First  he  went  through  the  courses  of  study, 

That   something  was   the   appointment   of  and  concluded  that  many  of  them  were  entirely 

Arthur  E.  Morgan  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  unnecessary  for  the  average  student. 

Long  ago  Mr.  Morgan  had  started  thinking  "It  is  all  very  well,"  he  argued,  "to  give  ^ 

about  the  question  of  colleges,   and   he  had  student  a  course  in  Ancient  History,  but  only 
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the  person  who  wishes  to  become  a  specialist  graduate  to  matriculate,  when  it  is  apparent 
should  take  courses  on  the  home  life  of  the  that  they  are  giving  him  less  for  his  time  and 
Romans,  or  the  social  system  of  ancient  money  than  he  could  obtain  elsewhere. 
Greece."  '  "By  close  personal  touch  as  well  as  by 
And  arguing  from  that  viewpoint,  he  elimi-  psychological  tests  similar  to  those  worked 
nated  all  but  seventy-five  of  the  200  to  300  out  in  the  Army,  Antioch  will  carefully  pick 
liberal  arts  courses.  its  students,  and  there  will  be  no  one  ad- 
Mr.  Morgan  next  sought  the  aid  of  some  mitted  if  the  faculty  of  the  college  is  not 
exceptional  men  to  act  on  the  Board  of  Trus-  convinced  that  Antioch  is  the  place  for  him." 
tees.  Among  others,  he  secured  C.  F.  Kettering, 
chief  engineer  of  the  General  Motors  Com- 
pany, a  man  whose  interest  in  mechanical  A^D  now  comes  the  fundamental  idea, 
research  was  so  great  that  when  he  found  that  J\  With  money  subscribed  for  the  purpose, 
there  was  no  great  field  for  it  in  business  he  Mr.  Morgan  plans  to  build  a  group  of  factory 
built  up  a  business  of  his  own,  made  a  com-  buildings  on  the  campus  of  the  college.  These 
fortable  fortune,  and  then  retired  from  the  will  be  equipped  with  light,  heat,  and  power, 
business  in  order  to  take  up  research.  The  and  will  be  designed  for  the  accommodation  of 
new  board  includes  also  George  Verity,  Pres-  a  number  of  small  manufactories,  each  of  which 
ident  of  the  American  Rolling  Mills  Company,  will  employ  from  ten  to  fifty  workmen. 
William.  Mayo,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ford  Yellow  Springs  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
Motor  Company,  Ellery  Sedgwick,  Editor  of  country  that  is  almost  unique  in  having 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  E.  F.  Gay,  President  developed  a  highly  successful  type  of  small 
of  the-  New  York  Evening  Post,  Henry  S.  business.  Small  factories  are  numerous  in 
Dennison,  President  of  the  Dennison  Manu-  this  part  of  Ohio,  and  among  these  Mr.  Morgan 
facturing  Company,  and  others  who  have  is  finding  a  number  that  are  willing  to  move 
signified  their  willingness  to  become  associated  into  these  modern  factory  buildings  on  Anti- 
with  the  work.  och's  campus.  Here  they  will  install  their 
Mr.  Morgan,  after  carefully  studying  ex-  machinery  and  begin  the  manufacture  of  their 
penses,  reached  the  conclusion  that  from  $200  products.  But  most  of  their  employees  will 
to  ^50* should  be  spent  by  the  school  on  each  be  undergraduates  of  Antioch  College.  Their 
student  each  year.  And  setting  500  as  a  labor  problem  will  be  entirely  taken  care  of 
desirable  number  of  students  for  the  college  it  is  by  the  College,  and  in  addition  to  that  the 
easy  to  see  that  an  income  of  $125,000  a  year  College  will  offer  them  other  advantages.  For 
is  about  the  sum  required.  But  Antioch's  instance,  each  of  these  small  businesses  could  be 
income  from  endowments  has  been  but  a  greatly  benefited  by  a  cost  accountant,  but  the 
fraction  of  that  amount,  and  her  student  body  cost  of  such  a  man  is  far  too  great  for  each 
numbered    less    than    one    hundred.  of  them  to  stand.     However,  the  whole  group 

of  businesses,  once  brought  together,  can  easily 

CHOOSING  THE  STUDENTS  ^^^^^  ^  j^jgj^  p^j^^^  ^^^^  accountaut  by  dividing 

THE  student  body  itself  next  came  in  for  the  expense  among  them.     The  same  is  true  of 

study.     Here  also  Mr.  Morgan  has  revo-  a  purchasing  agent,  and  perhaps  of  a  sales 

lutionary  plans  which  reflect  his  engineering  manager. 

ideals   of   scientific   economy — he   intends    to  All  of  these  men  will  be  secured  by  the  college, 

spend  money  on  the  education  only  of  men  who  not  from  among  college  professors,  but  directly 

have  first  been  proved  worth  the  expenditure.  from   the   ranks  of  successful   business   men. 

"I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  *'to  have  ten  For  the  services  of  these  men,  as  well  as  for  rent, 

times  as  many  applicants  for  admission  as  we  light,  heat,  and  power,  the  factories  will  pay. 

can  accommodate.     Usually  a  college  spends  But  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most 

3  or  4  per  cent,  of  its  total  expenditures  on  the  important,   thing  about   this  arrangement   is 

selection  of  its  student   body.     Antioch  will  the  position  that  the  student  body  will  take, 

spend  from  20  to  25  per  cent.     If  a  prospective  There  will  be  approximately  twice  as  many 

student  comes  to  us  and  we  conclude  that  sorrte  students  as  there  are  jobs,  and  the  students, 

other  college  can  give  him  more  than  we  can,  as    a    rule,    will    work    half    time,    devoting 

then  we'll  refer  him  to  that  other  institution,  the  other  half  to  collegiate  work  and  activi- 

Small    colleges    sometimes    allow    an    under-  ties.     Incidentally,  the  college  course  will  be 
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six  years  instead  of  the  usual  four,  in  order  to  he  is  absolutely  reliable.     We  note  whether  his 

permit  of  thoroughly  covering  the  undergrad-  judgment    is    accurate,    whether    he    masters 

uate  work.  circumstances  or  drifts  with  them;  whether  he 

During  the  various  vacations  in  the  school  has    the    habit    of   accomplishment;    v/hether 

year,  of  course,  the  factories  on  the  campus  will  he  has   the  ability   to   reach   the  sources  of 

continue  their  activities  and  the  students  will  knowledge  as  necessity  demands.     We  measure 

find  it  necessary  to  aportion  their  vacations  in  him  by  his  ability  to  cooperate  with  his  fellows 

order  to  maintain  a  full  force  at  all  times.     In  in  business,  recreation,  and  in  public  affairs, 

other  words,  each  student  will  have  to  stay  Except  in  academic  circles  a  man  is  measured 

at  work  for  half  of  the  school  vacation  periods,  to  a  lesser  extent  by  his  fund  of  information. 

The  scheme  of  having  the  student  body  spend  We  do  not  master  life  or  an>'  art  simply  by 

a  part  of  its  time  at  work  supervised  by  the  reading  about  it.     iMastery  comes  by  actually 

school  is  not  a  new  idea,  and  in  many  schools  it  doing   the   thing   to   be   done,    by   exercising 

is  required  as  a  part  of  the  undergraduate  work,  and  developing  the  qualities  of  character  we 

In  this  case,  however,  the  work  is  separate  and  aspire  to  possess,  as  well  as  by  coming  into 

distinct  from  the  school  work.     The  college  possession  of  the  knowledge  other  men  have 

secures  a  job  for  each  student,  but  from  there  gained.     Learning  by  doing  and  learning  by 

on  the  student  keeps  it  only  if  he  is  satisfactory  study  are  the  fundamental  educational  pro- 

to  his  employer.     From  the  time  he  arrives  as  a  cesses,  and  they  cannot  be  separated  without 

freshman  he  is  a  workman.     He  may  be  in  a  disaster.     This   is   the   first   principle   in   the 

machine  shop  or  in  an  oifice.     He  may  be  an  Antioch  programme. 

assistant  to  the  cost  accountant,  to  the  "  Education,  even  in  America,  is  not  demo- 
purchasing  agent,  or  to  the  sales  manager,  cratic.  True,  thousands  of  young  men  and 
or  he  may,  if  none  of  the  openings  in  these  women  in  the  aggregate  have  worked  their 
campus  factories  appeal  to  him,  be  placed  in  way  through  college  without  financial  help, 
some  office  or  factory  in  Springfield  or  Dayton,  But  usually  at  what  a  cost!  The  college  or 
both  of  which  are  within  a  few  miles  of  Yellow  university  is  administered  for  the  convenience  of 
Springs.  Nor  are  his  activities  limited  to  the  student  whose  college  course  is  financed  for 
business.  him.     The  self-supporting  student  must  earn 

his  way  during  odd  hours,  usually  in  unorgan- 

SPECIAL    COURSES   AND    SPECIAL   WORK  •      ^     •    j      ..                 a     •                      ^-J             -^u 

ized   mdustry,   and  m  competition  with   un- 

1N  CASE  the  undergraduate  wishes  to  take  a  skilled  and  unintelligent  labor.  Scarcely  any 
course  preparatory  to  becoming  a  teacher  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  a  college 
•  he  may  be  placed  as  a  teacher  in  some  country  course  around  the  student  who  must  be  self 
school  in  the  vicinity,  and,  in  addition,  will  be  supporting,  so  as  to  give  his  intelligence  and  his 
given  practical  work  in  the  business  administra-  time  its  highest  productive  value, 
tion  of  schools  by  Antioch's  faculty  or  by  some  "Through  mechanical  inventions  and 
other  convenient  means,  thereby  fitting  him  through  industrial  organization,  the  produc- 
to  become  not  only  a  teacher  but  also  a  capable  tiveness  of  human  eflFort  has  been  multiplied 
business  head  of,  for  instance,  one  of  the  several  fold  during  the  last  century.  A 
consolidated  country  schools  that  are  rapidly  college  which  will  take  advantage  to  the  full 
putting  in  their  appearance  in  rural  districts,  of  this  productive  capacity  of  young  men  and 
If  the  undergraduate  intends  to  follow  his  women,  will  be  able  not  only  to  offer  self- 
academic  course  by  a  course  in  law  or  in  support  to  the  student,  but  also,  by  his  tuition, 
medicine  he  will  be  placed  in  a  lawyer's  office  or  to  secure  financial  independence  for  itself. 
a  hospital  or  in  some  other  position  that  will  ''America's  educational  system  is  preparing 
give  him  practical  experience.  men  and  women  to  do  as  they  are  told.     For 

Mr.  Morgan's  principal  idea  in  developing  eight  years  of  common  school,  for  four  years  of 

this  system  is  to  develop  a  different  attitude  of  high  school,  and  for  four  years  of  college,  the 

mind  in  the  undergraduates  of  Antioch.  student  prepares  his  next  day's  lesson,  taking 

"In  practical  life,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  "we  orders  and  filling  them  without  further  res- 
judge  a  man  by  the  qualities  of  his  character  ponsibility.  We  are  becoming  a  nation  of 
and  personality.  We  observe  whether  he  is  employees  working  under  orders;  and  our 
virile,  and  self-reliant;  whether  he  handles  his  colleges  are  hastening  that  result.  America  is 
affairs  in  an  orderly,  effective  manner,  whether  vitally  in  need  of  more  men  and  women  whose 
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training  qualifies  them  for  directing  their  own  will   be  a   synthetic  whole,   and   not   an   ag- 

affairs.     We  need  them  for  the  stamina  that  gregation  of  independent  and  conflicting  de- 

they  would  give  to  our  national  character,  and  partments — the     requirement     that     physical 

we  need  them  to  fill  the  places  now  filled  badly,  health  shall  weigh  in  importance  with  scholar- 

or  not  at  all,  as  proprietors  of  small  factories,  ship — the  decision  that  technical  training  must 

farms,  hospitals,  stores,  contracting  organiza-  have  a  foundation  of  liberal  arts  education, 

tions,  and  last,  but  not  least,  as  the  heads  of  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  become  a 

homes  and  families.  citizen  able  to  enjoy  life  and  to  contribute  to 

"Antioch  has  taken  as  its  work  the  almost  the  culture  of  his  community,  as  well  as  to 

totally  neglected  field  of  preparing  students  make  a  living — all  these  are  the  work  that  is 

to    be    industrially    self    directing    men    and  planned  for  Antioch. 

women.     The  student  in  technical  or  voca-  *'  Furthermore,  even  when  he  graduates  from 

tional    courses   at   Antioch    for   years    before  Antioch  we  shall  not  consider  our  work  done, 

graduation  will  be  thinking,  not  of  the  *job'  If  we  have  seen  men  who  in  their  six  years  of 

he  is  going  to  get,  but  of  the  business,  be  it  work  have  shown  real  possibilities  of  being  able 

very  small  or  very  large,  that  he  is  going  to  to  work  successfully  together,  we  shall  help 

develop  and  run.     He  will  have  received  in  his  them  to  get  started.     Suppose,  for  instance, 

six  years  at  college  the  academic  education  three  men,  one  of  whom  has  developed  execu- 

which  will  have  taught  him  to  think  and  will  tive   ability,    another   salesmanship,   and   the 

have   opened    to   him    the    stores   of   human  third  factory  management,  desire  to  go  into 

knowledge.     In  addition  he  will  have  had  six  business   as   partners   in   the  operation   of  a 

years  half  time  work  in  handling  actual  re-  machine   shop.     Antioch   will,    if   their  plans 

sponsibility  and  will  have  found  himself  and  and  records  warrant  it,  endeavor  to  find  the 

his  place  in  life  as  college  graduates  commonly  money  to  start  them  in  business.     The  school 

do  only  after  several  years  of  buffeting  about,  will  carefully  watch  the  business  and  see  that 

The  primary  appeal  of  Antioch  is  not  that  it  the  money  is   repaid  with  interest.     In  case 

makes  self  support  possible.     It  is  to  be  a  the   youthful    business   men  want   advice  to 

place  for  students  who  demand  the  best  that  help  them  over  rough   spots,   the  men  who 

can  be  had,  but  who  realize  that  the  price  of  are  on  our  Board  of  Trustees  will  give  it  to 

the  best  is  determined  personal  effort.  them. 

*'The  college  will  offer  liberal  arts  courses,  "  Imagine  the  advantage  to  a  young  business 

in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  for  those  who  man  of  being  able  to  go  to  the  organization  of 

wish  later  to  prepare  in  a  professional  school  George  Verity  of  the  American  Rolling  Mills 

for  medicine,  law,  or  other  calling  not  repre-  Company,  when  he  found  himself  faced  with  a 

sented  at  Antioch,  and  for  those  who  wish  the  business  problem;  or,  if  he  was  planning  to 

full  liberal  arts  course  for  its  own  sake.     There  build  some  new  machine,  to  be  able  to  secure 

will  be  also  a  number  of  technical  and  voca-  the  advice  of  the  organization  of  C.  F.  Ketter- 

tional  courses,  but  all  given  with  the  aim  of  ing,  whose  life  has  been  spent  at  mechanical 

developing  general  ability  for  self  direction  and  research  and  who  is  the  chief  engineer  of  the 

proprietorship,  rather  than  the  narrower  train-  General  Motors  Company,  the  largest  concern 

ing  of  the  technical   specialist.     Among  the  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

technical  and  vocational  courses  planned  are  "  With  such  advice  available,  a  graduate  of 

those    in    business    administration,  civil    en-  Antioch  would  have  to  be  lacking  in  foresight 

gineering,  contracting,  education  as  applied  to  or  essential  quality  to  choose  to  become  an 

the     administration     of     consolidated     rural  employee   rather  than  a  master  of   his  own 

schools,   farming,  and    machine    shop    opera-  efforts." 

tion      and      management.     Certain      courses  In  the  fall  of  1921  Antioch  is  to  open  its 

peculiarly  for  women  are  under  advisement.  doors  upon  this  new  system,  and  six  years 

"The  many  steps  taken  in  working  out  this  from  then  the  first  graduating  class  of  these 

plan — the  reduction  of  the  waste  of  resources  embryo  employers  will   go  out   to   fill   their 

which  results  from  superficial  multiplicity  of  places  in  the  world.     As  yet  all  this  is  only  a 

college  courses — the  provisions  for  students  of  plan,  but  it  is  the  plan  of  a  man  accustomed  to 

special  abilities  to  develop  those  abilities  be-  turning  his  dreams  into  realities.     And  it  is 

yond    the    regular    courses    offered — the    co-  one  that  may  greatly  influence  the  educational 

ordination  of  departments,  so  that  the  college  world. 


A  PRACTICAL  WAY  OUT  OF 
THE  RAILROAD  TROUBLE 

A  Method  by  Which  Coal  Might  be  Conserved,  Traffic  Conditions 
Improved,  and  the  Work  of  the  Railroads  Simplified.  Electri- 
fication as  a  Means  of  Improving  Our  Transportation  Situation 

By  PHILIP  CABOT 

■^  HERE  is  a  way  in  which  I  believe  our  however,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  this 

railroads  can  get  themselves  in  good  sum  has  been  provided,  while  for  ten  years  or 

shape  again,  help  at  the  same  time  more  a  process  of  gradual  starvation  has  been 

to  revive  industry  here  and  likewise  going  on.     The  changed  attitude  of  the  public 

give  a  stimulus  to  the  reconstruction  and  the  government  authorities  evidenced  by 

of   Europe,     This   may  arouse  the   suspicion  recent  legislation  and  the  increase  of  rates  is  an 

usually  directed  toward  panaceas,  but  as  our  important  step,  but  it  must  be  clear  even  to  the 

railroad  situation  is  one  of  our  worst  problems  casual  observer  that  the  problem  is  far  from 

and  as  it  is  intricately  bound  up  with  all  other  solved.     Doubtless,  the  credit  of  the  roads  has 

industry  it  stands  to  reason  that  an  improve-  been  strengthened  by  the  steps  already  taken, 

ment    in    railroad    conditions    will   help  con-  but  they  are  still  far  from  the  point  where  they 

ditions  generally.     Likewise,  as  the  rest  of  the  can  attract  capital  by  offering  their  stocks,  and 

world  is  much  dependent  on  us,  an  improve-  until  this  can  be  done  the  whole  sum  required 

ment  here  will  be  felt  elsewhere.  to  put   them  on  their  feet  is   not   in   sight. 

The  modern  industrial  system  on  which  the  Clearly  such  a  sum  cannot  be  superimposed  as 

great  populations  in  Europe  and  in  America  a  debt  upon  the  present  financial  structure  of 

live  is  not  a  hundred  years  old  yet,  and  it  is  the    roads,    and,    even    if  this  were  feasible, 

entirely  dependent  on  quick,  cheap  railroad  present   conditions   make   such   an   operation 

transportation.     Quantity   production,   Amer-  peculiarly  unwise  if,  as  seems  probable,  we  are 

ica's    particular   specialty,   depends    on    good  entering  a  period  of  falling  prices  with  a  cor- 

railroad   service.     Otherwise   it   is   impossible  responding  appreciation  of  gold,  which  may 

to  gather  materials  from  every  part  of  the  force  the  debtor  to  repay  in  goods  or  service 

country  at  one  point,  make  an  article,  and  then  two  dollars  for  every  one  borrowed  to-day. 

send  it  to  every  part  of  the  country  again.  If   a   programme   of   borrowing   is  decided 

Only  with  efficient    rail   service   can   this   be  upon,  government  aid  will  be  needed,  which 

profitably  done.     We  know  that  our  service  is  must  inevitably  end  in  government  ownership 

not  efficient  now  and  it  looks  as  if  the  old  law  of  the  roads,  a  result  toward  which  the  nation 

of  slow,  uncertain  transportation  resulting  in  looks  with  dread.     It  would  seem,  therefore, 

low  prices  to  the  producer  and  high  prices  to  that  we  still  have  cause  for  the  gravest  ap- 

the  consumer  had  gone  far  toward  vitiating  the  prehension   which    cannot    be   dispelled    until 

economies  of  quantity  production.  some  practical  plan  has  been  devised  which 

All  this  points  to  the  railroad  problem  as  the  private  capital  will  heartily  support, 
one  whose  satisfactory  solution  might  be  most  In  the  past,  capital  has  shown  more  senti- 
helpful.  For  it  is  certainly  true  that,  while  ment  than  shrewdness  in  dealing  with  railroad 
some  progress  has  been  made,  the  final  solution  finance.  Having  become  accustomed  to  rail- 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  road  investments  and  having  found  them  safe 
It  has  been  stated  on  high  authority  that  a  and  profitable,  it  continued  to  pour  money 
billion  dollars  of  new  capital  a  year  should  be  into  them  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  so, 
spent  upon  the  railroads  to  meet  the  ordinary  obstinately  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  roads, 
growth  of  their  business  and,  as  this  is  only  ground  between  the  two  millstones  of  labor  and 
about  5  per  cent,  of  their  cost,  it  is  probably  politics,  could  not  long  survive.  Now  having 
not    excessive.     During    the    last    six    years,  lost  millions  in  the  venture  "the  burnt  child 
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shuns  the  fire."     The  staggering  sums  needed  coal  cars,  tenders,  etc.,  a  total  consumption  of 

to  rehabilitate  the  roads  along  the  old  lines  will  53,500,000  tons  used  on  an  electrified  system 

be  hard  to  come  by.     Some  new  plan  must  be  would  have  produced  a  result  equivalent  to  that 

devised,  for  otherwise  the  money  which  is  now  produced  by  176,000,000  tons.  This  comparison 

being  raised  and  spent  will  leave  the  job  half  shows  a  possible  maximum  saving  of  coal  of 

done  and  we  shall  have  to  choose  between  122,500,000  tons, 
government  ownership  and  collapse. 

Increases  of  rates  have  gone  as  far  as  the 

traffic  and   the   public  will    bear,   the   latter  \  A /HILE  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  large  part 

being  somewhat  suspicious  that  operating  efifi-  V  V  of  the  other  two  thirds  of  the  coal  mined 

ciency,  not  to  mention  financial  efficiency,  is  not  is  wastefully  used,  the  growth  of  the  central 

what  it  should  be  and  that  perhaps  the  roads  electric  power  station  with  turbine  engines  has 

have   outgrown   the   capacity   of   those   who  blazed  so  clearly  the  road  along  which  relief 

manage  them.     Capital  will  not  be  reassured  can  be  found  that  the  cure  for  this  evil  is  now  in 

until  this  doubt  is  dispelled  by  a  successful  sight.     The  steam  turbine  as  a  prime  mover  in 

effort   to  reduce  waste  and   operating  costs,  stationary  power  plants  has  long  since  driven 

That  there  are  great  wastes  there  can  be  no  the  reciprocating  engine  from  the  field,  while 

doubt,  and  perhaps   the   greatest    and    most  on  the  sea  it  is  also  coming  into  its  own.      The 

obvious  is  in  the  consumption  of  coal  and  the  railroads  alone  stick  to  the  old  device,  although 

firing  of  it.  the  coal  consumption  of  the  steam  locomotive 

is  three  times  that  of  the  turbine,  to  say  nothing 

CONSERVATION  OF  THE  COAL  SUPPLY  ^f  locomotive  Standby  losses.     From  the  mo: 

IT  IS  a  commonplace  axiom  that  our  modern  ment  of  firing  up  to  the  completion  of  a  day's 

civilization  rests  upon  coal  and  iron,  for,  duty,  the  locomotive  demands  continual  stok- 

without  an  ample  and  cheap  supply  of  these,  ing  of  coal  to  keep  its  boiler  hot,  whether  it  is 

national  independence  is  not  secure.     Coal  is  a  doing  useful  work  in  hauling  its  load,  standing 

natural  resource  of  strictly  limited  amount  and,  idle  at  terminals  or  passing  points,  coasting 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  third  of  the  coal  down  long  grades,  or  standing  in  the  round 

consumed  in  the  country  is   burned   by  the  house.     Every  hour  it  is  burning  coal  at   a 

railroads,  its  wasteful  use  is  a  proceeding  which  minimum  rate  of  300  pounds.     There  are  about 

the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  conservation  63,000    locomotives    in    the    country    going 

of  natural  resources  will  not  long  tolerate.     If,  through  this  cycle  of  losses  every  day,  with  no 

as  is  alleged,  it  can  be  shown  that  two  thirds  direct  supervision  over  the  vast  army  of  firemen 

of  this  railroad  coal  consumption  is  pure  waste,  employed,  each  acting  independently  and  with 

prohibitive  legislation  in  the  near  future  is  to  be  varying  efficiency,  but  with  an  average  so  low 

looked  for.  that    it    would    bankrupt    an    electric    power 

During  the  year  1918  the  railroads  of  the  company  in  a  competitive  field. 
United  States  consumed  163,000,000  tons  of  To  make  the  indictment  heavier,  the  dis- 
coal  and  45,700,000  barrels  of  oil,  or,  figuring  tribution  of  railway  coal  calls  for  a  tonnage 
3^  barrels  of  oil  as  equal  to  a  ton  of  coal,  a  total  movement  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  176,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  total  wheel  revenue  freight  ton  miles  carried  by  our  rail- 
movement  over  the  rails,  including  passenger,  roads,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  coal  burned  on 
gross  freight  tonnage,  locomotives,  and  tenders  the  locomotives  has  to  be  hauled  twice  over  the 
during  the  same  period  was  approximately  road,  once  from  mine  to  coaling  station  and 
1,215,400,000,000  ton  miles,  or  a  coal  con-  again  upon  the  engine  tender.  We  have  be- 
sumption  of  290  pounds. per  1,000  ton  miles  come  accustomed  to  view  the  tender  as  part 
moved.  The  operating  data  now  available  of  the  locomotive,  yet  hauling  it  over  the  road 
indicate  that  1,000  ton  miles  can  be  hauled  adds  11  per  cent,  to  the  ton  mileage  of  the  total 
electrically  with  40  k.  w.  h.,  delivered  at  the  revenue  freight  movement.  Bearing  in  mind 
substation,  which  can  be  produced  in  a  modern  that  one  third  of  our  coal  consumption  is 
generating  station  with  100  pounds  of  coal.  In  on  railroad  locomotives,  its  double  transporta- 
short,  it  would  appear  that  approximately  two  tion  adds  approximately  20  per  cent,  to  the 
thirds  of  the  coal  consumed  by  our  railroads  is  ton  mileage  of  the  roads,  a  large  part  of  which 
wasted,  as,  deducting  from  the  present  tonnage  can  be  eliminated  by  the  operation  of  electric 
movement  all  company  coal  tonnage  such  as  locomotives    using    hydro-electric    power    or 
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steam  from  power  stations  located  at  the  mines,  Up  to  October,   1920,  most  basic  industries 

or  on  tide  water.  were  active  and  prosperous.     But   there  was 

By  providing  a  new  market  for  power,  an  one   marked   exception — the  copper  business, 

electrically  operated  system  would,  moreover,  In  recent  years  the  output  of  our  smelters  has 

stimulate  the  development  and  use  of  much  reached   approximately   2,500,000,000   pounds 

water  power  which  has  heretofore  been  idle,  per     year,     of     which     about     1,500,000,000 

Recent  studies  of  this  field  indicate  that  the  has    been    consumed    in    this    country    and 

opportunities  for  such  development  are  very  1,000,000,000  exported.     At  the  present  time, 

large  and  that  conservation  of  our  fuel  supply,  domestic  business  is  not  far  from  normal,  but 

particularly  in  the  East,  would  be  greatly  pro-  our  exports  have  fallen  500,000,000  pounds  a 

moted.     This  is  conservation  in  the  truest  sense  year,  resulting  in  a  condition  in  which  copper 

because  motive  power  from  the  water  that  runs  alone,  of  all  our  basic  raw  materials,  is  selling  at 

down  the  streams  costs  literally  nothing.  about  its  pre-war  level  of  14  cents  a  pound. 

Railway  electrification,   if    undertaken    on    a 
national    scale,    would    require    a    supply    of 

THE  reason  why  electric  operation  has  now  200,000,000    to    300,000,000    pounds    a    year, 

become  imperative  is  the  sudden  and  vio-  At  the  present  moment  this  supply  is  available 

lent  rise  in  the  cost  of  coal  and  labor.  When  coal  at  a  low  price.     Later,  when  Europe  comes 

was  literally  as  cheap  as  dirt,  its  waste  was  a  into  the  market  again,  it  will  be  withdrawn, 

minor  consideration,  but  at  a  price  of  ?8.oo  Moreover,   the  activity  of  our  great   steel 

to  Si 0.00  per  ton  this  has  become  intolerable,  industry  which,  until  very  recently  has  been 

These  two  items  of  coal  and  labor  comprise  intense,     shows    marked     signs    of    abating. 

90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  producing  steam  Lower  steel  prices  would  be  very  helpful  to  the 

power.     The  price  of  labor  has  doubled,  and  electrification  programme,  while   the   support 

the  price  of  coal  quadrupled,  so  that  the  cost  which  electrification  would  provide  for  the  steel 

of  producing  power  has  trebled.     Every  pos-  industry  may  be  very  much  needed  to  ward  off 

sible  effort  must,  therefore,  be  made  to  reduce  severe  depression. 

the  consumption  of  these,  and  the  high  econ-  In  our  domestic  affairs,  therefore,  it  would 
omy  of  the  modern  central  station  with  its  seem  that  a  programme  of  comprehensive 
huge  steam  turbines  and  automatic  stokers  railroad  electrification  offers  a  most  con- 
is  the  one  avenue  of  escape.  structive  method  of  assisting  the  readjustment 

Next  in  importance  to  the  waste  of  coal  in  of  our  business  affairs,  for,  if  it  can  be  success- 

our  railroad  operation  is  the  waste  of  labor  in  fully  financed,  it  will  accomplish  the  following 

firing.     In  the  aggregate,  firemen's  wages  are  a  results: 

great  item  in  operating  costs,  and,  in  view  of  the  i .     It  will  promote  the  rehabilitation  of  our 

fact  that  central  stations  equipped  with  auto-  railroad,  thereby  stimulating  trade  and  easing 

matic  stokers  can  do  the  same  work  with  5  credit. 

per  cent,  of  the  labor,  the  wastefulness  of  the  2.     It  will  result  in  a  large  saving  of  our 

methods  now  in  use  is  startling.     At  a  time  vanishing  coal  supply. 

when    increased    production    throughout    the  3.     It  will  provide  a  much  needed  support 

world  is  imperatively  demanded,  such  a  waste  to  our  whole  industrial  system, 

as  this  can  no  longer  be  disregarded.  The    benefits    are   obvious.     Whether  it   is 

As  a  step  toward  the  orderly  readjustment  financially  practicable  is  open  to  doubts  which, 

of   retail   prices,   the  elimination  of  prevent-  however,  can  be  successfully  met,  but,  before 

able  wastes  and  the  introduction  of  operating  considering  them,  the  international  aspects  of 

economies    on    the    railroads    is    important,  the  programme  should  be  touched  upon. 

But  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  The  fundamental  necessity  of  a  supply  of 

stimulant    to    business,    both    domestic    and  coal  and  iron  is  signally  demonstrated  by  the 

foreign,  which  a  comprehensive  programme  of  fierce  struggle  in  which  Europe  is  now  engaged 

railroad  electrification  would  provide  is  even  for  the  command  of  enough  of  these  materials 

more  important.     A  period  of  falling  prices  is  to    rebuild    her   shattered    structure.     France 

likely   to    be   accompanied    by   depression   in  and    German}'    are    already    at    each    other's 

general  trade,  due  to  the  contraction  of  cor-  throats,  while  all  Europe  is  facing  the  same 

porate  credit  and  the  hesitation  of  all  buyers  dilemma   in   only   a   slightly   modified   form, 

to  make  commitments.  America  alone  has  coal  and  iron  enough  for 
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home  consumption,  but,  as  things  are  now  ad-  road  operating  forces;  (3)  the  railroad  execu- 
justed,  none  to  spare.  Industrial  stagnation,  tives,  who  doubt  whether  it  will  pay. 
unemployment,  bankruptcy,  revolution,  stare  The  opposition  of  the  coal  operators  should 
Europe  in  the  face  if  relief  cannot  be  given,  not  be  very  serious.  The  annual  increase  of 
Obviously,  Europe  cannot  help  herself,  but  domestic  coal  consumption  has  already  pro- 
America  can  help  her.  The  crisis  is  incred-  duced  a  strained  situation,  where  supply  is 
ibly  acute,  the  opportunity  marvelous  if  we  can  with  difficulty  kept  on  a  level  with  demand  and 
only  grasp  it.  Have  we  the  economic  and  one  section  of  the  country  after  another  is  in  a 
administrative  vision  to  step  into  this  widening  panic  for  fear  of  shortage.  A  saving  of 
breach  and  close  it?  50,000,000  tons  a  year  can  only  be  gradually 

accomplished  and  would  be  largely  absorbed 
by  increased  consumption  at  home.     But  the 

RAILROAD  electrification  will  result  in  sav-  creation  of  a  surplus  above  domestic  demands 
ing  enough  coal  to  supply  the  requirements  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  programme 
of  Europe  and  it  also  opens  the  door  to  obtain-  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  relieve 
ing  return  cargoes,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  coal  famine  in  Europe.  Some  dislocation 
Europe  to  pay  for  our  exports  in  larger  volume,  of  business  would  probably  ensue,  but  it  is 
The  home  demand  for  electrical  equipment  is  so  suggested  that,  since  the  divorce  of  the  rail- 
keen  and  prices  therefore  so  high  as  to  interpose  roads  and  the  coal  companies  has  been  decreed, 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  electrification  pro-  a  marriage  of  the  coal  companies  with  the 
gramme,  but  with  an  adequate  supply  of  steamship  lines  might  not  come  amiss.  This 
coal  and  copper,  which  we  can  provide,  some  opens  a  vista  for  large  financial  operations  in 
of  this  equipment  could  be  manufactured  in  which  the  international  banker  could  be  of 
Germany,  in  France,  or  elsewhere  in  Europe,  service. 

at  a  very  reasonable  price,  for,  while  wages  in  On  the  whole,  then,  opposition  from  the  coal 
terms  of  money  have  risen  four-fold,  the  de-  operators  is  not  likely  to  upset  the  programme, 
preciation  of  the  currency  is  such  that  they  The  opposition  of  labor,  however,  may  be 
have  actually  been  reduced.  Germany  pos-  more  serious.  Railroad  executives  assert  that, 
sesses  the  skill  and  the  organization  needed,  where  electrification  has  been  tried,  reduction 
the  raw  material  we  can  supply,  so  that  a  in  the  labor  cost  of  transportation  has  been  im- 
bargain  can  be  struck  which  would  greatly  as-  possible,  because  of  the  attitude  of  organized 
sist  in  setting  Germany  on  her  feet,  and  making  labor,  and  doubtless  they  are  right.  If  men 
possible  the  payment  of  her  debts.  The  are  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  an  improve- 
international  banker  will  appraise  this  aspect  ment  in  any  field  of  life  certainly  they  will 
of  the  problem  at  its  true  value,  for  it  will  resist,  as  we  have  recently  seen  even  in  the 
provide  him  with  a  large  item  on  that  side  of  case  of  so  highly  educated  a  class  as  the  doc- 
his  international  balance  sheet  where  it  is  tors  whenever  state  controlled  medical  service 
much  needed,  and,  whatever  his  personal  is  proposed.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  ex- 
feelings  about  Germans  may  be,  he  keenly  perience  of  the  last  eighty  years  will  not  sustain 
appreciates  the  fact  that  Germany's  industry  the  proposition  that  labor  has  unreasonably 
must  be  made  to  prosper  before  payment  of  opposed  improved  methods  and  the  introduc- 
her  debts  can  begin.  Other  European  sources  tion  of  labor  saving  machinery.  And  labor, 
could  also  be  drawn  upon  in  this  way,  and  the  being  now  better  organized  and  better  led 
international  trade  of  this  country  stimulated  than  in  the  past,  is  less  prone  to  oppose  im- 
thereby,  provements  than  formerly,  provided  its  posi- 

As  a  method  of  stabilizing  the  national  and  tion  is  clearly  seen,  intelligently  weighed,  and 

international  situation  such  a  programme  of  adequately  met.     For,  in  the  long  run,  labor 

railroad  electrification  on  a  great  scale  has  much  is  the  chief  beneficiary  of  improved  methods 

merit,  but  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  and   increased   production.     The  substitution 

programme  can  be  financed  and  the  opposition  of   machine    power   for   man    power,    of   the 

to  it  successfully  met.  automatic  stoker  for  the  fireman  and  the  scoop 

Opposition  may  be  expected  to  come  mainly  shovel,  will  be  welcomed  as  a  relief  by  the 

from   three  sources:  (i)    the  coal   producers,  laborer  if  it  does  not  threaten  his  living.     If 

who  dread  dislocation  of  their  business;  (2)  it  does,  of  course,  he  will  resist.     He  is  only 

the  labor  unions,  fearing  a  reduction  of  rail-  human. 
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In  the  field  of  railroad  electrification  the  spent   by  the   Pennsylvania   and   New   York 

executives  assert  that  no  saving  in  the  cost  of  Central  Railroads  on  their  terminals  in  New 

firing  has  been  possible  because  the  roads  were  York  City,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  last 

forced  to  retain  all  the  firemen  on  account  J2 ,000,000,000  spent  upon  general  extensions 

of  the  demands  of  the  unions.     But  one  is  of  all  the  roads  during  the  last  ten  years? 

tempted    to    suggest    another    view.     It    is  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to-day 

probably  true  that  an  electric  locomotive  can-  that  that  money  has  not  shown  a  dollar  of 

not  be  safely  operated  by  one  man  alone,  but  return.    This  is  not  the  basis  upon  which  any 

this  does  not  mean  that  a  180-pound  fireman  great  improvement  of  the  roads  has  ever  been 

must  be  retained  fo  do  this  work.     The  spare  undertaken. 

man  on  an  electric  engine  is  needed  to  watch  And  perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that 

signals  and  shut  off  the  current  in  case  of  acci-  the  new  capital  now  being  invested  in  them  is 

dent   to  the  engineer.    That   is   light  work,  subject  to  even  greater  risk.    A  huge  sum, 

and  could  well  be  done  by  very  young  men  exceeding  probably  jf 5, 000,000,000,   must   be 

being  trained  up  for  engineers  in  the  future.  spent  in  order  to  bring  the  roads  up  to  the 

Clearly  the  fireman,  as  such,  can  be  dispensed  present  requirements  of  the  country's  trade, 
with,  and,  if  a  better  job  is  provided  for  him,  and  it  may  well  be  that,  if  spent  along  the  old 
he  will  not  resist.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  lines  in  the  purchase  of  more  steam  engines, 
prime  object  of  railroad  electrification  is  to  more  rolling  stock,  more  second  track  and 
enable  the  roads  to  do  more  business,  this  terminals,  much  of  it  will  prove  to  have  been 
problem,  if  intelligently  approached,  can  be  wasted,  and  will  have  to  be  written  off  within  a 
solved.  And  it  must  be  solved,  for  it  is  short  time.  At  the  present  moment  railroad  ex- 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking  that  ecutives  pursue  at  their  peril  the  method  which 
the  just  aspirations  of  labor  should  be  realized  they  learned  twenty  years  ago.  From  this 
and  met.  The  cooperation  of  this  group  is  point  of  view  it  is  believed  it  can  be  shown  that, 
necessary  and  the  international  aspects  of  the  unless  new  methods  are  adopted,  the  roads  will 
programme  make  this  a  rare  opportunity  to  find  themselves  with  the  job  half  done,  unable 
enlist  such  cooperation  in  a  way  which  should  to  raise  the  balance  of  the  needed  capital  and 
go  far  to  improve  the  whole  relation  of  labor  with  that  which  has  been  spent  half  wasted, 
and  capital  in  this  country.  Should  that  come  to  pass  government  owner- 
ship would  be  the  only  avenue  of  escape. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  RAILROAD  EXECUTIVES  i\^     u       u  u          •    *   i        *      i         ^-u    4-  Tu            «^ 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  also,  that  the  great 

IT  WOULD  be  unfair  to  say  that  railroad  saving  of  coal,  which  electrification  will  provide, 
executives  as  a  whole  are  opposed  to  elec-  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer 
trification,  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  although  who  will  then  be  found  more  willing  to  pay  in 
it  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  electric  increased  rates  a  part  of  what  he  saves  on 
operation  of  sections  of  our  railroads  was  be-  power.  Railroad  executives  who  have  made 
gun,  out  of  more  than  260,000  miles  of  road  up  their  minds  to  a  programme  of  improve- 
only  an  insignificant  portion  has  been  elec-  ment  are  prone  to  remind  us  that  the  roads  are 
trifled.  Certainly  they  have  not  shown  undue  public  utilities  and  that  the  public  must  and 
eagerness  in  promoting  it.  When  the  reason  will  pay  the  fair  cost  of  the  service.  And  it  is 
is  sought  one  is  commonly  met  with  the  answer  true  in  this  case,  as  in  others  that,  if  the 
that  it  does  not  pay,  and  no  doubt  they  believe  public  demands  an  improvement,  it  will  pay 
this  to  be  true.     But  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  for  it. 

what  they  mean  by  "pay."     If  they  mean  that  In  fact,  one  might  hazard  the  suggestion  that 

it  cannot  be  shown  that  each  dollar  spent  on  electrification  is  the  only  programme  that  will 

electrification  will  show  a  clear  profit  they  may  pay  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  one  which  public 

be  right,  although  even  this  cannot  safely  be  opinion  will  support  and  for  which  the  bankers 

admitted.     The  figures  on  which  the  theory  can  afford  to  advance  the  money,  and  no  other. 

that  electrification  does  not  pay  rests,  are  figures  A  programme  which  will  break  down  in  the 

based  on  cheap — very  cheap — coal.     I    have  middle,  as  a  programme  of  following  the  old 

seen  no  figures  based  on  high  coal  costs  to  prove  methods  is  likely  to  do,  is  the  last  that  bank-ers 

this  point.     I  think  they  would  prove  exactly  can  venture  upon. 

the  opposite.     But,  if  this  is  a  knock-down  The  bankers' function  in  such  a  programme 

argument,  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  millions  being  so  to  frame  the  financial  structure  that 
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the  securities  issued  will  be  sound  and  salable, 
electrical  operation  has  one  advantage  which 
stands  upon  the  threshold.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  is  in  the  generating  stations, 
which  need  not  (in  fact,  should  not)  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  railroad  companies  at  all.  The 
power  requirements  of  the  roads,  while  large, 
are  only  a  fraction  of  the  power  needed  in  the 
districts  which  they  serve,  and  the  business  of 
power  supply  should  therefore  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  power  companies,  in  order  that  the 
power  supply  of  the  community  as  a  whole  may 
be  advantageously  combined.  The  business  of 
power  supply  is  an  industry  in  itself,  which  the 
railroads  are  not  especially  organized  to  at- 
tempt, while  the  power  companies  are.  They 
can  do  it  better  and  cheaper.  This  function 
should  include  the  operation  of  the  sub-stations, 
delivery  of  power  being  made  at  the  trolley 
wire,  and  thus  the  financing  of  a  large  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  electrification  can  be  transferred 
to  the  power  companies.  The  trolley  wires, 
signals,  etc.,  being  attached  to  the  railroad 
right  of  way,  will  come  under  its  mortgages 
and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  railroad,  but  the 
electric  locomotives  can,  if  desired,  be  financed 
by  an  equipment  company  and  leased  to  the 
roads  like  the  Pullman  car.  Thus  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  financial  burden  can  be 
lifted  from  the  roads  and  placed  on  other 
shoulders. 

What  the  cost  of  the  remaining  one  fourth 
will  be,  and  how  the  owners  of  the  other  three 
fourths  are  to  be  paid,  remains  to  be  shown. 

In  the  year  1918  railroad  coal  consumption 
was  at  the  rate  of  290  pounds  per  1,000  gross 
ton  miles.  With  coal  at  $5.00  per  ton,  the  fuel 
bill  alone  is  therefore  72 J  cents  per  1,000  ton 
miles.  1,000  ton  miles  can  be  hauled  elec- 
trifically  with  about  40  k.  w.  h.  a.  c,  which 
the  power  companies,  with  coal  at  the  same 
price,  can  certainly  afford  to  sell  and  deliver  for 
1.8  cents  per  k.  w.  h.  or  72  cents  per  1,000  ton 
miles.  In  short,  a  supply  of  power  can  be 
furnished  to  the  roads  for  what  their  coal  now 
costs  them. 

A    COMPARISON    OF    COSTS 

IT  CAN  apparently  be  shown  that  an  electric 
locomotive  can  be  maintained  for  one  third 
the  cost  of  a  steam  engine,  and  the  two  thirds 
of  maintenance  cost  thus  saved  added  to  loco- 
motive fixed  charges  will  adequately  compen- 
sate the  owners  of  the  electric  equipment. 
There  remains,   therefore,  for  railroads  to 


earn  only  the  maintenance  and  fixed  charge 
on  that  part  of  distribution  system  which  they 
own,  and  this  must  be  provided  from  savings  in 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  in  wages 
of  trainmen  and  firemen,  and  in  added  earnings 
from  increased  capacity.     The  equipment  now 
required  to  handle  the  fuel  supply  of  the  roads 
themselves    would    be    released,    and    being 
available  for  other  uses  would  relieve  the  roads 
from   large  expenditures  for  new  equipment 
which  would  otherwise  be  imperative.     As  the 
distribution  of  railway  coal   now  constitutes 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  freight  ton 
miles  carried,  the  magnitude  of  this  saving  is 
apparent.     Electrification  of  the  line  itself  can 
probably  be  done  for  $20,000  per  mile;  cer- 
tainly for  $30,000,  the  larger  figure  being  not 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  present  cost  of 
those  trunk  line  divisions  of  road  upon  which 
electrification  should  begin.     On  such  divisions 
the  increase  of  capacity,  due  to  electrification, 
would  certainly  exceed  30  per  cent.,  besides  re- 
leasing for  other  uses  the  equipment  now  used 
in  handling  the  fuel  supply,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  electrification,  following  the  lines 
above  indicated,  will  provide  the  needed  in- 
crease of  facilities  with  a  smaller  capital  ex- 
penditure by  the  roads,  than  any  other  method. 
It    should    be   observed    also    that    electrical 
operation  will  relieve  the  roads  of  many  mis- 
cellaneous capital  expenditures  for  such  facil- 
ities as  coal,  water  stations,  turn-tables,  etc., 
and  increased  repair  shops,  of  which  the  annual 
aggregate  is  now  large. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  fears  of 
railroad  executives  that  electrification  will  not 
pay  can  be  dispelled.  They  must  enlarge  their 
roads  to  keep  pace  with  growing  demands,  and 
they  can  properly  assume  that  the  increase  in 
traffic  will  pay  for  this.  It  must.  Electrifica- 
tion is  the  cheapest  and  safest  way  to  increase 
facilities  because,  as  it  must  eventually  come, 
further  investments  in  steam  locomotives  and 
their  accessories  entail  the  risk  of  heavy 
charges  for  obsolescence  at  an  early  date. 

The  president  of  a  great  railway  system  re- 
cently published  a  statement  to  the  eff'ect  that 
electrification  was  a  dream  for  Sunday  news- 
paper consumption;  that  the  cost  was  pro- 
hibitive because  it  would  double  the  cost  of  the 
roads.  Such  a  view  can  hardly  be  maintained. 
It  is  true  that  the  total  investment  in  all  the 
railroads  in  the  country  is  about  $80,000  per 
mile  of  road,  and  that  the  whole  cost  of  elec- 
trification    including    power    generation    and 
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transformation  and  distribution  might  approxi-  What  it  demands  it  must  and  will  pay  for. 
mate  that  figure,  but  even  the  most  enthusiastic  If  its  demands  are  not  satisfied,  demands  for 
*'electrocutionist"  would  hardly  urge  the  elec-  government  ownership  will  follow, 
trification  of  all  these  lines.  Only  the  trunk  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  ini- 
line  divisions  with  high  traffic  density  would  be  tiative  in  this  direction  will  come  from  the 
electrified  at  first  and  a  programme  of  electri-  railroad  executives.  The  position  in  which 
fication  at  the  modest  rate  of  5,000  miles  per  these  men  are  placed  has  long  been — and  still 
year  would  require  twenty  years  to  convert  one  remains — a  singularly  difficult  one.  For  more 
third  of  the  total  mileage.  The  cost  per  mile  than  a  generation  they  have  been  forced  to 
of  road  of  the  mileage  to  be  electrified  during  obey  not  two  masters  but  a  score,  and  failure 
this  generation  is  at  least  double  the  average  has  been  met  with  blows  and  curses.  Small 
cost  of  the  whole,  so  that  at  its  worst,  electri-  wonder  if  they  are  daunted,  and  know  not 
fication  would  add  only  50  per  cent,  to  the  pres-  which  way  to  turn.  It  would  be  little  short 
ent  investment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  of  a  miracle  if  the  power  of  bold  initiative  still 
available  transportation  facilities  would  be  remained, 
increased  by  at  least  that  amount,  20  per  cent, 
by  the  release  of  equipment  now  used  in  coal 
traffic  and  30  per  cent,  by  increased  operating  TF  THE  railroad  executives  cannot  be  looked 
efficiency,  this  figure  is  not  alarming.  And  it  1  to  for  the  initiative  in  this  operation,  clearly 
should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  old  no  other  private  interest  can.  The  coal  opera- 
investment  per  mile  of  road  was  made  in  a  tors,  as  noted  above,  are  more  likely  to  oppose 
period  of  much  lower  prices,  so  that  compared  it;  while  both  the  group  of  copper  producers  and 
with  the  cost  of  reproduction  at  present  prices  the  manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery  have 
the  cost  of  electrification  would  be  nearer  one  too  strong  a  bias  to  make  initiative  from 
fourth  than  one  half.  It  can  safely  be  main-  them  either  popular  or  effective.  Nor  can  the 
tained,  therefore,  even  against  this  high  bankers  provide  the  motive  force — conserva- 
authority,  that  the  cost  of  electrification,  wisely  tism  and  inertia  on  one  side  and  popular 
designed,  is  not  fatal  to  the  project.  prejudice  on  the  other  bar  them  out. 

Moreover,    the   development  of   the  roads         On  the  other  hand,  there  are  most  powerful 

for  the  last  generation   has   been  by  increas-  forces  behind  the  growing  public  demand  that 

ing  train  loads,   and   the  size  and  power  of  this  work  be  begun. 

equipment.     Admirably  designed  to   suit   the  Conservation  of  fuel,  the  stimulation  of  all 

long  haul  and  bulky  traffic  of  the  great  West,  business,   the   easing  of  credit   due  to  more 

this  development  has  been  singularly  unsuited  rapid    transportation,    and   the    improvement 

to  conditions  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  and  of    our    international    position,    are    national 

notably   in   New    England.      Here   the    busi-  issues  to  all  of  which  the   public    is    keenly 

ness  is  more  in  the  nature  of  express  business,  alive,  and  an  Administration  which  made  this 

where  short  hauls  and  less  than  carload  lots  a  prominent  feature  of  its  programme  would 

prevail;  requiring  for  its  most  economical  opera-  meet  instant  support  and  approval.     With  the 

tion  small,  flexible  units  and  high  speed.     For  right  sort  of  initiative  coming  from  Washington 

such  traffic  electric  engines  and  small  cars  are  ensuring  at   least   a  sympathetic   attitude   in 

required,  the  proof  of  this  being  seen  Mn  the  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

sudden  and  rapid  growth  of  motor  truck  trans-  mission,  bankers,  railroad  executives,  coal  opera- 

portation,  which  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  tors,  copper  producers,  and  labor  leaders  would 

bounds    despite    the    apparently    prohibitive  readily    fall    in    line.      Public   opinion    would 

ton    mile    cost.     The    New    England    roads  force  them  to  do  so,  even  if  self-interest  did 

have  lost  an  important  part  of   their    busi-  not. 

ness  through  their  inability  to  handle  it  with         The  true  statesman  has  here  an  opportunity, 

the   type    of    equipment   now   in   use.     They  rare  in  history,  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 

must  regain  and  add  to  this  or  become  hope-  traught  condition  of  the  world  and  do  a  great 

lessly  bankrupt.  service.     It  was  never  more  true  that  "the 

The    public    demands    increased    facilities,  bold  make  danger  opportunity." 
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IN  THE  Treaty  of  Versailles  Germany  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  herself  and  her 
allies  "for  causing  all  the  loss  and  damage 
to  which  the  Allies  and  Associated  Govern- 
ments and  their  nationals  have  been  sub- 
jected as  a  consequence  of  the  war  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  and 
her  allies."  In  their  turn  the  Allies  recognized 
that  the  resources  of  Germany  were  not  ade- 
quate "to  make  complete  reparation  for  all 
such  loss  and  damage."  The  Treaty  provided, 
however,  that  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
question  should  be  made  and  Germany  notified 
by  May  i,  1921,  of  the  amount  which  she 
would  be  required  to  pay. 

The  recent  Allied  Conference  at  Paris  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  clause  of  the 
Treaty.  Apparently  this  German  indemnity  as 
set  by  the  Conference  is  equivalent  to  ^5 5,000, - 
000,000;  yet  in  reality  the  amount  is  less  than 
half,  for  the  interest,  running  forforty  years,  cuts 
it  down  to  $20,000,000,000.  That  is,  if  Germany 
should  pay  the  whole  penalty  now,  in  one  lump 
sum,  such  a  payment  would  wipe  out  this  part  of 
her  score.  Such  an  indemnity  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  the  United  States;  it  is  only 
twice  the  indebtedness  of  the  Allies  to  this 
country  alone.  It  is  less  than  the  indemnity 
that  Germany  had  planned  to  collect  from  the 
United  States  in  case  she  had  won  the  war. 

So  far  as  the  Germanic  protestations  arraign 
the  justice  of  this  punishment  the  world  will 
treat  them  with  the  contempt  which  is  their  due. 
The  only  plea  that  interests  mankind  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  payments  will  dislocate  in- 
ternational trade  and  credit  and  so  make  the 


condition  of  the  world  far  worse  than  it  is  now. 
Probably  no  German  has  made  this  point  so 
eloquently  as  has  Maximilian  Harden,  in  the  ar- 
ticles which  have  been  published  in  this  and  the 
preceding  numbers  of  World's  Work. 

Despite  Herr  Harden's  rhetoric,  however, 
the  world  is  not  yet  convinced  that  Germany 
cannot  repair  the  consequences  of  her  evil 
ambitions,  at  least  to  the  extent  arranged  for 
by  the  Paris  Conference.  It  cannot  forget 
that  Germany  was  not  invaded,  that  her  civi- 
lian population  was  not  enslaved,  that  her  cities 
were  not  razed,  that  her  cathedrals  were  not  des- 
troyed, that  her  agriculture  was  not  ruined, 
that  her  horses  and  cows  and  sheep  and  swine 
were  not  carried  off,  that  her  locomotives 
and  cars  were  not  stolen  for  war  purposes, 
that  her  factories  and  machinery  were  not 
leveled  to  the  ground,  and  that  her  mines 
were  not  flooded  and  put  out  of  use  for  at  least 
a  decade.  In  France,  where  all  these  things 
and  more  took  place,  the  people  are  industri- 
ously at  work  repairing  the  ravages.  If  France 
has  the  vitality  left  for  work  of  this  kind,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Germany,  which  underwent 
no  such  sufferings,  is  also  able  to  make  her  con- 
tributions. The  French  statisticians  have 
called  attention  to  a  fact  which  is  even  more 
significant.  France  is  at  present  taxing  herself 
to  the  extent  of  18  per  cent,  of  her  income. 
Germany  is  taxing  herself  to  the  extent  of  12 
per  cent,  of  her  income.  Before  Germany's 
pleas  for  mercy  are  entertained,  the  world  will 
expect  that  she  shall  tax  herself  at  least  as 
heavily  as  does  the  nation  which  she  attempted 
to  annihilate. 
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The  Necessity  for  Disarmament  sible   forecasts.    On  this  side   of   the   water 

the  Daniels  proposals  are  not  seriously  taken. 

THE  question  that  is  occupying  the  at-  The  foreign  critics  who  accuse  the  American 

tention  of  the  whole  world  at  the  present  people  of  going  in  for  "navalism"  ignore  the 

time  is  that  of  disarmament.     The  naval  fact    that    the   programme   which    so   arouses 

programmes  of  two  nations,  the  United  States  their  excitement  now  is  the  same  one  which 

and  Japan,  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  tense  inspired  their  applause  when  originally  adopted 

interest.     The    two    countries    which    led    in  in    1916.     For  our   shipyards   are   at   present 

naval  rivalry  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  merely  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  law  passed 

World    War,    Germany    and    Great    Britain,  five  years  ago. 
are  at  the  present  time  building  no  large  war- 
ships.   The  United  States  is  continuing  the  'Treparedness'' in  19 14  and  Now 
programme  authorized  by  Congress  in   1916, 

and    the    General    Board    has    recommended  ^HT^HIS  law  was  the  result  of  the  "pre- 


T 


that,  as  soon  as  these  ships  are  finished,  we  I  paredness  campaign"  which  had  aroused 
immediately  begin  work  on  a  programme  that  X  only  a  languid  interest  for  several  years 
will  precisely  duplicate  that  ambitious  scheme,  preceding  the  World  War,  but  which  took  on  a 
Japan  not  only  is  completing  the  vessels  laid  new  intensity  when  Germany  crossed  the 
down  in  the  course  of  the  war  or  immediately  Belgian  frontier.  It  is  only  when  we  turn 
afterward,  but  also  is  contemplating  other  back  and  read  the  speeches  and  books  and 
extensive  additions  to  her  navy.  If  no  more  articles  on  this  once  burning  subject  that  we 
warships  are  authorized,  the  American  Navy,  gain  a  proper  viewpoint  for  the  present  dis- 
in  two  or  three  years,  will  be  much  more  cussion  of  "disarmament."  In  all  this  vast 
powerful  than  Great  Britain's;  that  of  Japan  and  now  antiquated  literature  there  was  a  clear 
will  not  be  very  much  smaller.  Should  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  fact  that 
Mr.  Daniels's  grandiose  plan  be  adopted,  the  a  nation's  military  policy  necessarily  rested 
American  Navy  would  in  fiVe  or  ten  years  upon  its  national  policy.  The  idea  that  in 
be  more  powerful  than  that  of  Great  Britain  building  dreadnaughts  and  creating  armies 
and  Japan  combined.  It  is  not  surprising  we  had  no  particular  enemy  in  view,  was  pure 
that  these  realities  and  these  possibilities  have  hypocrisy.  Possible  enemies,  then  as  now, 
set  the  world  to  thinking.  What  national  always  assumed  a  definite  form;  the  extent  to 
purposes  inspire  these  great  ship-building  which  we  should  arm  depended,  then  as  now, 
undertakings?  What  ambitions  or  fears  are  on  the  likelihood  that  we  should  have  to  defend 
driving  these  nations  into  naval  expansion  on  ourselves  and  uphold  our  national  policies 
an  unprecedented  scale?  What  effect  will  it  against  aggression  from  sources  that  were  al- 
all  have  upon  the  world's  peace,  and  upon  those  ways  kept  clearly  in  mind.  A  survey  of  the 
hopes,  now  so  generally  entertained,  that  a  international  field  in  19 14  disclosed  that  the 
new  order  is  dawning  for  mankind?  United  States  had  assumed  heavy  responsibil- 
Sofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  there  ities.  In  upholding  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we 
is  much  misapprehension  in  Europe.  A  read-  had  announced  our  determination  of  defending 
ing  of  the  European  press  gives  the  impression  two  great  continents  from  any  possible  foe. 
that,  casting  aside  the  League  of  Nations,  In  acquiring  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
the  United  States  has  suddenly  embarked  on  a  Philippine  Islands  we  had  extended  our  radius 
career  of  huge  naval  expansion.  For  this  a  of  naval  action  more  than  six  thousand  miles, 
good  deal  of  loose  and  silly  talk  from  the  John  Hay's  "open  door"  policy  in  the  East  had 
present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  mainly  re-  certainly  given  us  a  strong  interest  in  the 
sponsible.  For  two  years  Mr.  Daniels  has  integrity  of  China,  even  if  it  had  not  definitely 
been  threatening  the  civilized  world  with  an  committed  us  to  defending  that  policy  with 
American  Navy  larger  than  the  combined  arms.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  had 
navies  of  all  nations.  Doubtless  he  has  created  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  Caribbean 
personally  inspired  the  recommendation  of  which  we  must  stand  ready  to  protect  at  any 
the  General  Board  for  a  duplication  of  our  cost.  Thus  those  who,  discussing  "prepared- 
present  building  programme.  Yet  Mr.  Daniels  ness"  six  years  ago,  asked  whether  the  United 
is  practically  the  only  person  in  responsible  States  had  undertaken  obligations  outside  her 
position  who  has  engaged  in  such  irrespon-  own  border  which  might  conceivably  call  for 
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battleships  and  armies,  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

At  the  same  time  we  discussed  not  only 
policies  but  possible  enemies.  There  were 
only  three  that  were  seriously  considered. 
What  was  the  chance  that  we  should  have  a 
conflict  with  Great  Britain?  At  that  time  we 
had  not  been  Britain's  ally  in  a  great  war: 
yet,  even  then,  an  honest  survey  of  the  field 
disclosed  few  causes  of  possible  trouble.  The 
outstanding  fact  was  that,  for  twenty  years — 
ever  since  the  Venezuelan  incident — the  British 
Government  and  the  British  people  had  shown 
every  desire  of  maintaining  the  most  harmo- 
nious relations  with  this  country.  This  desire 
was  a  conspicuous  note  in  British  foreign  policy, 
and  almost  an  ostentatious  one.  Such  mis- 
understandings as  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  a 
century  had  been  adjusted  by  diplomacy  or 
arbitration.  In  the  only  policy  which  could 
conceivably  cause  friction — the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine— Great  Britain  had  long  since  acquiesced. 
Thus  no  intelligent  American  regarded  the 
British  navy — Great  Britain  had  only  a  small 
army — as  anything  which  we  should  "build 
against."  With  Japan,  their  case  was  not  so 
clear.  It  was  not  necessary  to  accept  the 
forecasts  of  a  Hobson  and  the  wildest 
Californians  to  conclude  that,  after  all,  there 
were  matters  which  might  make  trouble 
between  Japan  and  ourselves.  The  fact  was 
that  only  President  Roosevelt's  prompt  and 
energetic  behavior  in  1907  had  prevented  war 
between  the  two  countries.  Our  ideas  about 
China  did  not  coincide  with  Japan's.  Our 
possession  of  many  of  the  best  strategic  points 
in  the  Pacific  might  perhaps  be  regarded  by 
Japan  as  a  provocation.  Our  inhospitable 
attitude  toward  Japanese  immigrants  was  a 
constant  irritation  to  a  proud  and  valiant 
people.  Many  Americans  suspected  that 
Japan  nourished  imperialistic  ambitions  indeed, 
it  was  unquestionable  that  the  military  spirit  in 
that  country  was  powerful. 

Yet  the  influences  working  for  peace 
in  both  Japan  and  the  United  States  were  so 
strong  that  war  was  by  no  means  regarded  as 
likely.  The  one  enemy  who  loomed  large  in 
all  "preparedness"  debates  was  Germany. 
The  aggressive  policy  of  the  Kaiser  was  always 
blatantly  manifest.  Long  before  1914  the 
German  Foreign  Office  had  demonstrated  that 
its  ideals  were  those  of  a  mediaeval  bandit. 
In  1902  the  Kaiser  had  attempted  to  des- 
troy the  Monroe  Doctrine;  since  then  Germany 


had  scarcely  concealed  its  hostility  to  this, 
the  main  feature  of  American  foreign  policy. 
With  the  outbreak  of  war  Germany  threw  off 
all  pretensions  to  decency  and  stood  confessed 
as  the  world's  great  buccaneer.  In  case  the 
Allies  should  be  defeated,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  question  that  the  United  States  would 
be  attacked.  Thus,  of  the  three  possible 
enemies  against  whom  we  were  preparing  in 
1916,  Great  Britain  was  not  a  possible  foe, 
Japan  was  a  possible — though  not  a  likely  one 
— and  Germany,  in  case  she  won  the  late  war, 
which  then  seemed  not  improbable,  was  almost 
a  certain  foe.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind 
that  the  naval  programme  of  191 6  was  con- 
ceived. It  was  not  adopted  as  a  preparation 
for  immediate  war  with  Germany.  Any  ade- 
quate preparation  for  the  war  in  which  we 
ultimately  engaged  would  have  taken  the  form 
of  destroyers  and  other  anti-submarine  craft, 
not  of  battleships  and  battlecruisers,  which 
could  not  have  been  built  for  many  years. 
So  far  as  any  logical  policy  controlled  at  all, 
our  proposed  fleet  was  regarded  as  preparation 
for  war  with  Germany  after  Germany  had  de- 
feated the  Allies,  or  as  a  possible  preparation 
against  a  Japan  which  might  refuse  to  accept 
certain  implications  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

A   Radical  Change   in    the    International 
Situation 

SUCH  then  was  the  position  of  the 
United  States  when  the  building  pro- 
gramme which  is  now  under  way  was 
adopted.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  our  position 
has  radically  changed.  The  great  enemy  that 
seemed  so  powerful  in  1916  is  now,  in  a  military 
sense,  contemptible.  The  German  fleet  could 
now  hardly  make  war  on  Spain  or  Norway. 
Her  great  battleships  are  either  in  the  hands  of 
her  enemies  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
Kaiser's  hope  of  a  great  German  colonial 
empire,  of  taking  Great  Britain's  place  in 
Canada,  I  ndia,  and  South  Africa,  and  of  convert- 
ing the  Monroe  Doctrine  into  a  dead  letter,  has 
gone.  Nor  is  it  likely  that,  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation,  Germany  will  ever  build 
another  fleet.  So  far  as  the  new  American 
Navy  was  intended  as  a  protection  against 
Germany,  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  Far 
from  needing  more  dreadnaughts,  we  cannot 
possibly  use  those  which  we  already  have. 
Despite  certain  influences  now  at  work  to 
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make  trouble  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  relations  of  these  two  na- 
tions have  not  changed.  They  have  not 
changed  because  the  fundamental  facts  have 
not  changed.  The  reasons  which  existed  five 
years  ago  for  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  even 
stronger  to-day.  Temperamental  causes  for 
irritation  are  plentiful  enough,  but  the  war 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  ideals  of  the  two 
countries  are  the  same,  and  that  the  welfare 
of  mankind  depends  upon  their  close  under- 
standing and  cooperation .  An  Anglo-American 
war  would  mean  the  end  of  modern  civilization. 
It  would  mean  the  rejuvenation  of  Germany 
and  of  German  Kaiserism.  It  would  mean  the 
reconstitution  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
Hapsburgs.  In  a  word  it  would  mean  the  loss 
of  everything  which  has  been  gained  by  the 
dreadful  struggle  which  has  just  closed.  The 
war  has  ended  with  Great  Britain  a  greater 
friend  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  than  ever  before. 
It  has- left  the  British  Empire  more  dependent 
upon  friendly  relations  with  this  country  than 
most  Englishmen  care  to  admit.  To  the 
United  States  Great  Britain  has  surrendered, 
temporarily  at  least — perhaps  permanently — 
her  position  as  the  world's  financial  centre. 
The  debts  which  the  British  Government  owes 
the  American  Government  are  greater  than  she 
can  pay  in  a  generation,  and  in  the  coming  years 
England  will  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  American  trade  and  American  finance. 

Certain  new  facts  have,  indeed,  appeared  that 
are  usually  accepted  as  having  a  tendency  to 
estrange  friendly  nations.  Those  mistaken 
philosophers  who  attribute  all  wars  to  eco- 
nomic causes  may  point  out  that  the  United 
States  is  now  "going  out"  for  that  foreign 
trade  and  that  shipping  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  has  depended  for  a 
century.  Again  we  shall  be  told  that  it  is 
Great  Britain's  historic  policy  to  "crush" 
any  nation  that  attempts  to  dispute  her 
ascendency  on  the  sea.  The  fate  of  Spain, 
Holland,  and  France  will  once  more  be  paraded 
before  our  eyes.  But  these  phantoms  do  not 
disturb  an  America  whose  display  of  power 
in  the  recent  war  was  as  much  a  revelation  to 
itself  as  to  the  world.  Its  matchless  strategic 
position,  its  economic  independence,  the  youth 
and  energy  of  its  people,  its  industries,  its 
resources — no  American  can  survey  these 
advantages,  contrasting  them  with  a  bankrupt 
and  devastated  and  heart-sick    Europe,  and 


entertain  any  fear  of  an  attack  from  overseas. 
And,  despite  certain  discouraging  features  of 
the  present  situation,  a  common  idealism  does 
control  the  minds  of  both  peoples.  Between 
them  arbitration  is  a  practicable  method  of 
settling  disputes.  An  important  influence  is 
the  fact  that  the  incoming  Administration  is 
far  more  friendly  to  Great  Britain  than  the  out- 
going. No  better  guide  to  Anglo-American 
relations  could  be  asked  than  the  letter  which 
Mr.  Harding  has  recently  addressed  to  Mr. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Sulgrave  Institute.  As 
definitely  committing  Mr.  Harding  to  a  policy 
of  cooperation  it  is  worth  quoting  in  full: 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart:  The  labor  of  uniting  into  still 
closer  amity  and  understanding  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world  has  a  significance  of 
good  to  all  Americans  and  to  all  nations  and  races 
of  the  world. 

Destiny  has  made  it  a  historical  fact  that  the 
English-speaking  peoples  have  been  the  instrument 
through  which  civilization  has  been  flung  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  globe.  I  am  impressed  not  so  much 
by  the  glory  that  English-speaking  peoples  may 
take  to  themselves  as  by  the  profound  duties  that 
God  has  thrust  upon  them — duties  of  being  re- 
strained, tolerant,  and  just.  These  duties  will  find 
their  greatest  recognition  in  a  united,  unshakable 
friendship  and  understanding  and  oneness  of  pur- 
pose— not  for  the  exclusion  from  brotherhood  of 
others,  but  for  a  better  brotherhood  flowing  toward 
others. 

I  believe  that  when  the  wisdom  of  America  is 
summoned  to  assist  the  world  in  building  a  workable, 
as  distinguished  from  a  bungling  agreement  or 
association  for  the  prevention  of  war,  unity  of 
English-speaking  peoples  will  play  no  small  part, 
not  to  invade  the  rights  or  exclude  the  fellowship 
of  other  nations,  but  to  protect  and  include  them. 
Faithfully  yours,        WARREN  G.  HARDING. 

Japan  as  a  Possible  'Toe" 

THE  only  remaining  possible  "foe"  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the 
world  situation  of  1916,  is  Japan.  The 
observer  most  friendly  to  Japan  must  admit 
that  our  relations  have  changed.  In  1916  the 
so-called  ''gentleman's  agreement"  seemed 
to  have  definitely  settled  the  problem  of  Jap- 
anese immigration.  It  is  now  all  too  apparent 
that  it  has  not  done  so.  The  antagonisms 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Pacific  are  much  more  strained  now  than  then. 
California  has  passed  referendum  laws,  against 
the  holding  of  property  by  Japanese,  that  have 
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made  conditions  fairly  acute.     The  restriction,  the  United  States  and  Europe  indicates  that 

very  hkely  the  prohibition,  of  Japanese  labor  the  saner  elements  are  gaining  the  upper  hand 

immigration  into  the  United  States  is  now  a  over    the    Military    Party.     The    most    fiery 

fixed   national   policy.     The  Asiatic  situation  Japanese  probably  realizes  that  war  with  the 

has  also  become  more  tense.     Most  Americans  United     States    would     be    something    quite 

believe  that  Japan  used  the  World  War  as  an  different  from  the  war  with  Russia. 

opportunity  to  solidify  her  position  in  China. 

She  emerged  from  Versailles  with  a  powerful  >4aval  Superiority  Over  Britain  and  Japan 

hand  upon  Shantung,  China's  richest  province. 

That  it  is  Japan's  highest  aspiration  to  control  ^   I  ^HUS    of    the    three    possible    enemies 
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the  whole  of  China  and  monopolize  its  trade  I  against  which  the  present  building  pro- 
is  the  well-grounded  suspicion  of  the  United  A  gramme  was  aimed,  Japan  is  the  only 
States  and  Europe.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  one  which  can  conceivably  be  regarded  in  that 
strategic  position  in  the  Pacific  is  much  stronger  light  at  the  present  time.  And  Japan  hardly 
than  in  1 916.  At  that  time  it  was  possible  to  belongs  to  that  class.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
draw  a  diagram  and  show  how  impregnable  apparent  that  the  United  States  certainly 
the  United  States  could  make  itself,  with  such  needs  no  larger  navy  than  the  one  provided  by 
points  as  Manila,  Guam,  Samoa,  Hawaii,  and  the  law  of  August,  1916.  This  programme  will 
Kiska,  Alaska.  The  Peace  Conference,  how-  give  us  a  navy  very  much  more  powerful  than 
ever,  acting  in  obedience  to  what  seemed  a  any  Great  Britain  can  complete  by  1924.  The 
necessity,  awarded  Japan  all  the  German  mere  statement  that  our  tonnage  then  will 
Islands  north  of  the  Equator.  Regarded  amount  to  1,150,650  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
strictly  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  this  cession  to  883,290  only  tells  part  of  the  story.  The 
is  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  United  States,  really  important  fact  is  that  our  ships  will  be 
If  Japan  establishes  naval  bases  in  the  Caroline,  immeasurably  more  powerful  than  those  of 
Marshall,  and  Ladrone  islands,  she  has  simpl\'  Great  Britain.  A  new  nomenclature  is  now 
cut  communications  between  the  United  States  applied  to  battleships;  we  no  longer  refer 
and  the  Philippines.  Unless  this  country  to  them  as  super-dreadnaughts  and  dread- 
should  station  a  fleet  more  powerful  than  the  naughts.  The  far  rnore  descriptive  phrase  now 
Japanese  in  Manila,  Japan  would  have  no  used  is  pre-Jutland  and  post-Jutland.  The 
difficulty  in  capturing  the  Philippines  and  first  is  meant  to  describe  the  type  of  ship  which 
Guam.  With  Guam  and  the  German  islands  went  into  the  Jutland  battle,  the  second  the 
in  Japanese  possession,  the  United  States  vessels  built  since,  with  all  the  increase  in  size 
would  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  regaining  and  improvements  which  that  struggle  showed 
its  Pacific  possessions,  as  our  nearest  base,  that  to  be  necessary.  By  1924  the  British  navy  will 
of  Hawaii,  would  be  more  than  three  thousand  contain  just  one  post-Jutland  warship,  the 
miles  away.  battlecruiser  Hood,  41,000  tons;  the  American 
These  are  the  purely  military  and  political  Navy  will  contain  sixteen.  Moreover,  of  our 
aspects  of  American-Japanese  relations;  more  pre-Jutland  fleet,  seven  are  larger  than  any 
important  than  either  is  national  sentiment,  ship  in  the  British  navy  except  the  Hood. 
Though  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  Over  the  Japanese  fleet  our  superiority  will 
the  average  American  feels  as  friendly  toward  be  even  greater;  we  shall  be  nearly  three  times 
Japan  as  in  the  days  of  the  Russo-Japanese  as  powerful. 

War,  there  is  no  real  hostility  in  this  country.  Any   discussion   of   disarmament    does    not 

The  attitude  is  one  of  a  somewhat  distrustful  involve  the  question  whether  we  are  to  build 

curiosity.     Just  what  does  Japan  wish  to  do?  ships  additional  to  the  programme  of  1916 — 

The     Japanese     themselves     are     apparently  that  would  be  sheer  folly  in  any  event;  the 

divided  into  two  camps.     There  is  a  purel\'  only  point  is  whether  we  are  to  stop  construc- 

jingo  element,   ready  for  aggression;  but  the  tion  on  that  programme  in  whole  or  in  part, 

wisest  Japanese — those  who  really  govern  the  Work  has  started  on  all  the  156  ships,  though 

country — probably  realize  that  Japan  cannot  on  some,  especially  the  battlecruisers,-  not  much 

afford  to  antagonize  mankind  and  that  the  progress  has  been  made.     Mr.   Daniels  takes 

safest  course  is  not  the  path  which  Germany  the  stand  that  the  United  States  is  to  have  the 

trod.     The  fact  that  Japan  finally  joined  the  largest    navy   whether   or   not    we    make   an 

Chinese  Consortium  on  terms  satisfactory  to  international     agreement     for     disarmament. 
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Evidently  the  only  question  open  to  argument 
in  his  opinion  is  whether  we  are  to  have  a  fleet 
larger  than  all  others  put  together.  But  this  is 
hardly  a  conciliatory  attitude  with  which  to 
begin  the  discussion;  and  it  is  not  necessarily 
the  attitude  of  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Borah  has  presented  a  resolution  which  calls 
for  a  meeting  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  on  naval  armament, 
"with  a  view  of  promptly  entering  into  a  treaty 
by  which  naval  building  programmes  of  each  of 
said  governments  shall  be  reduced  annually  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  to  such  an  extent  and 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon."  That 
represents  the  wisest  method  of  procedure. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  task  is  not  to 
be  an  easy  one.  Such  a  discussion  must 
involve  more  than  the  mere  question  of 
ships;  it  must  discuss  matters  of  international 
policy.  Every  nation,  in  constructing  a  navy, 
presumably  has  some  reason  for  doing  so. 
For  the  same  reason  it  cannot  change  its  naval 
plans  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  situation 
which  brought  them  into  being.  Thus  the 
proposed  meeting  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  should  logically 
consider  the  relations  that  exist  between  these 
three  countries.  Any  possible  causes  of  fric- 
tion should  be  removed.  In  1904 Great  Britain 
and  France  agreed  on  the  disposition  of  their 
navies — one  to  guard  the  North  Sea  and  the 
other  the  Mediterranean;  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  this  arrangement,  however,  was  a 
definite  settlement  of  the  outstanding  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries,  especially 
Morocco  and  Egypt.  Such  an  understanding 
must  precede  any  agreement  on  American, 
British,  and  Japanese  naval  policy.  A  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  of  Japanese  immigration 
and  Japanese  aspirations  in  China  would  make 
the  scrapping  of  "naval  programmes"  a  simple 
matter.  And  there  are  indications  that  such 
a  settlement  is  possible.  Economic  forces, 
as  well  as  a  decent  national  sentiment,  are 
working  for  disarmament.  Perhaps  the  most 
pathetic  sight  on  the  international  landscape 
is  the  attempt  of  a  poor  country  like  Japan  to 
construct  a  great  navy.  English  experts  figure 
that  a  modern  battleship,  with  the  auxiliary 
vessels  necessary  for  its  protection — destroyers, 
submarines,  scout  cruisers,  and  airplanes — 
represents  an  investment  of  about  J75, 000,000. 
Such  figures  show  the  sheer  madness  of  naval 
competition.  Great  Britain  is  now  building 
no  new  battleships  for  the  very  good  reason 


that  she  cannot  afford  them;  temporarily 
at  least  she  has  withdrawn  from  the  race. 
There  is  probably  only  one  country  that  can 
stand  the  luxury  of  an  expensive  modern  navy, 
and  even  the  United  States  does  not  find  the 
experience  altogether  comfortable.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  public  schools  that  a  single  battle- 
ship could  build,  of  the  work  which  this 
money  could  accomplish  in  stamping  out 
disease  and  promoting  agriculture,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  whole  thing  stands  manifest. 

A  Great  American  Army  Unnecessary 

THE  Borah  resolution  contemplates  a 
discussion  only  for  limiting  naval  dis- 
armament. That  is  probably  wise  for 
the  question  of  armies  each  nation  can  settle 
for  itself.  The  United  States  is  already  de- 
creasing the  size  of  its  army.  The  military 
bill  of  1920  limited  the  Army  to  280,000  men — 
at  least  that  was  the  interpretation  of  Secretary 
Baker,  who  has  been  working  hard  to  bring  it 
up  to  that  quota.  At  present  there  are  about 
230,000  soldiers  in  khaki.  Even  the  men  who 
were  most  strongly  advocating  preparedness  in 
1 916 — such  men  as  Julius  Kahn  in  the  House 
and  James  W.  Wadsworth  in  the  Senate — 
regard  any  such  standing  force  as  excessive 
under  present  conditions.  The  debate  as  to 
whether  the  figure  should  be  placed  at  1 50,000 
or  175,000  strikes  most  observers  as  futile. 
What  is  really  needed  is  a  "skeleton  force" 
large  enough  for  routine  purposes,  and  so 
organized  that  it  can  be  rapidly  enlarged  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  policy  of  Great 
Britain  seems  to  be  about  the  same.  So  long 
as  these  two  countries  have  already  taken  a 
stand  for  limiting  the  size  of  their  armies  there 
is  really  no  need  of  an  international  conference 
to  discuss  this  subject.  A  land  force  such  as 
is  now  proposed  for  this  country  involves  no 
possibility  of  aggression.  Indeed,  the  one 
thing  which  lies  least  heavily  upon  the  Ameri- 
can mind  to-day  is  the  fear  of  an  attack  from 
any  source — from  the  sea  or  from  the  land. 
Our  position  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the 
few  years  which  preceded  the  World  War. 
The  rapidity  with  which  we  gathered  our 
resources,  the  skill  and  spirit  with  which  we  sent 
2,000,000  men  to  Europe,  the  fighting  qualities 
they  displayed — these  things  gave  the  world 
an  object  lesson  it  will  not  soon  forget.  Thus 
the  United  States  has  everything  to  gain  from 
disarmament  and  nothing  to  lose. 
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American  interest  in  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment, and  British  as  well,  is  thus  largely  on  the 
naval  side.  With  continental  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  situation  is  reversed.  So  far  as  can 
now  be  foreseen,  the  time  for  continental 
navies  has  passed.  Spain  has  never  rebuilt 
the  navy  which  the  United  States  destroyed  in 
1898.  The  only  continental  navies  that  ever 
assumed  any  size,  the  Russian  and  the  German, 
exist  no  longer.  France  and  Italy,  though  the 
European  alliances  preceding  191 4  required 
them  to  create  a  naval  force,  never  became 
formidable  on  the  ocean,  and  they  are  every- 
day becoming  less  so.  The  matter  of  disarma- 
ment with  these  Powers  concerns  the  possible 
decrease  of  their  land  forces.  This  question 
is  far  more  complicated  than  that  which 
primarily  interests  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan,  and  it  is  one  with  which, 
at  the  present  time,  the  United  States  has  little 
to  do.  Senator  Borah  has  done  well,  therefore, 
in  limiting  the  proposed  discussion  to  the  three 
great  sea  Powers. 

The  New  Spirit  in  Mexico 

THE  evident  desire  of  President  Obregon 
to  estabhsh  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States  is  one  that  will  be  cor- 
dially reciprocated  in  this  country.  Our  attitude 
toward  Venustiano  Carranza  was  one  of  the 
strangest  episodes  in  our  foreign  relations. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  revolutionary  and 
political  career  Carranza  had  as  his  chief  asset 
the  support  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
as  his  chief  item  of  policy,  opposition  to  the 
United  States.  In  his  struggle  with  Huerta 
it  was  the  munitions  shipped  into  Mexico 
with  the  permission  of  Washington  and  the 
diplomatic  support  of  the  United  States  which 
made  it  possible  to  win.  Yet  the  policy  of 
Carranza  as  President  was  one  of  violent 
hostility  to  this  country.  He  became  the 
leader  of  the  elements  in  Mexico  whose  cam- 
paign cry  was  "death  to  the  gringoes",  and 
who  found  their  chief  delight  in  destroying 
American  property  and  insulting  and  killing 
American  citizens.  The  real  character  of  the 
Carranza  proceeding  has  never  been  under- 
stood in  this  country.  In  reality  Carranza 
was  the  head  and  front  of  a  movement  which 
resembled  the  Boxer  agitation  in  China.  Its 
motto  was  ''Mexico  for  the  Mexicans,"  and 
its  real  purpose  was  the  expulsion  of  the. 
foreign  devils.     Carranza's  pro-Germanism  was 


the  thing  which  perhaps  most  impressed 
Americans;  the  campaign  which  was  being 
persistently  waged  against  American  and 
foreign  interests,  in  this  so-called  attempt  to 
restore  the  country  to  Mexicans  themselves, 
attracted  less  attention.  Yet  the  main  task 
that  faces  President  Obregon  is  the  reversal 
of  this  policy  and  the  reestablishment  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  one  Power  without 
whose  friendship  and  economic  support  Mexico 
can  hardly  exist. 

The  extent  to  which  American  interests 
predominate  in  Mexico  is  hardly  appreciated 
by  Americans  themselves.  The  recent  report 
of  the  Fall  Committee  discloses  that  American 
investments  in  Mexico  are  not  only  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  but  greater 
even  than  those  of  all  other  countries  combined. 
It  was  this  great  interest,  the  result  of  many 
years  hard  pioneer  work,  that  the  Carranza 
Government  was  attempting  to  destroy.  The 
story  of  oil  illustrates  the  campaign  perfectly. 
Mr.  John  Lind,  in  his  recent  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate,  made  the  statement  that 
''Lord  Cowdray  discovered  oil"  in  Mexico. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  discoverers  of  Mexican 
oil  were  not  Englishmen;  they  were  Americans. 
For  centuries  Mexico  had  lain  fallow,  one  of 
the  richest  oil  fields  in  the  world;  Mexicans 
themselves,  even  after  oil  had  become  so  im- 
portant and  valuable  an  article  in  human 
industry,  never  manifested  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  this  source  of  wealth;  it  was  not  until 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  in  1900,  made  his 
pioneering  trip  to  the  Tampico  district,  that 
any  one  began  drilling  for  oil.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  an  illustration  of  American  enter- 
prise at  its  best.  These  pioneers  asked  no 
"concessions"  of  the  Mexican  Government 
and  they  obtained  none.  They  did  receive 
the  utmost  encouragement,  however,  from 
President  Diaz,  who  believed  that  their  work 
promised  great  things  for  Mexico  itself.  But 
these  Americans  paid  Mexican  landholders  for 
every  foot  of  land  that  they  acquired,  and 
paid  what  the  sellers  themselves  regarded  as 
extravagant  prices;  they  gave  employment  to 
thousands  of  Mexican  peons  at  wages  enormously 
greater  than  they  had  ever  received  before;  and 
they  built  up  an  industry  which  rendered  incal- 
culable service  to  the  Allied  navies  in  the  World 
War.  The  work  of  British  and  other  oil  ex- 
ploiters in  Mexico  was  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  Americans  who  to-day  control  80 
per  cent,  of  the  Mexican  oil  fields. 
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Naturally  this  industry  suffered  in  the  anti-  too  large,  and  certain  elements  among  them 
American  and  anti-foreign  campaign  of  Car-  are  recommending  several  measures,  including 
ranza.  The  net  result  of  this  hostility  was  sabotage,  to  make  them  smaller.  The  cattle 
Section  27  of  the  new  Mexican  Constitution,  ranges  of  the  West  can  supply  the  nation's 
At  the  time  the  Americans  were  operating  in  meat  demands  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
Mexican  oil  fields,  the  Mexican  Constitution  shelves  of  our  retail  dealers  are  bursting  with 
and  Mexican  law  was  entirely  clear  in  defining  clothing,  shoes,  furs,  and  all  the  necessities 
rights.  The  right  to  the  oil  under  the  surface  and  luxuries  which  make  up  a  nation's  cloth- 
belonged  to  those  who  owned  the  surface  it-  ing  supply.  There  is  no  particular  coal  scarcity; 
self.  But  Article  27  now  introduces  a  new  our  iron  mines  show  no  signs  of  exhaustion; 
principle;  it  withheld  from  the  owners  of  the  our  railroads  are  functioning  with  increasing 
land  the  oil  that  might  lie  beneath  and  made  facility;  there  are  plenty  of  materials  for 
this  a  government  monopoly.  So  far  as  this  supplying  the  nation's  housing;  our  educa- 
concerned  land  which  had  not  ever  been  ex-  tional  plant  is  running  at  full  pressure;  and 
ploited  the  right  of  Mexico  to  withhold  the  oil  the  institutions  that  provide  relaxation,  theatres, 
rights  could  not  be  disputed.  But  the  injustice  movies,  restaurants,  and  hotels,  find  themselves 
of  this  new  provision  was  that  it  was  re-  abundantly  occupied.  Contrast  these  funda- 
troactive;  it  affected  lands  which  had  been  mental  conditions  for  a  moment  with  those 
worked  as  well  as  those  which  were  still  un-  that  prevail  in  Europe.  Over  immense  terri- 
explored.  With  one  swoop  Carranza  con-  tories  the  granaries  are  empty  and  the  larger 
fiscated  all  the  property  of  Americans  and  other  part  of  the  population  has  been  transformed 
foreigners  in  oil,  and  robbed  them  of  the  work  into  an  interminable  bread  line,  drawing  its 
of  nearly  twenty  years.  sustenance    from    American    bounty.     Cattle 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Mexican  Con-  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 

gress,  under  President  Obregon,  will    modify  land.     Cotton  and  other  materials  of  textile 

Section  27,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  removing  manufacture   are   unobtainable.     The   supply 

its  retroactive  features.     Unless  this  is  done,  of  clothing  has   been  extinguished,  men  and 

and  unless  arrangements  are  made  for  com-  women  are  going  in  rags  and  children,  even  in 

pensating    foreigners    for    the    exactions    and  winter   time,    are   barefoot.     Coal    is   such   a 

confiscations  of  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  plain  scarce  article  that  the  deliberations  of  most  of 

that  there  can   be  no  new  day  for  Mexico,  the  European  War  Councils  take  the  form  of  a 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  United  States  will  scramblefor  this  indispensable  article.     Houses 

recognize  the  new  regime  if  these  wrongs  are  in    several   of   the   once   prosperous   cities   of 

not  righted.     Whether  President  Obregon  will  Europe   now   go   unheated,  and   families   are 

succeed  in  changing  the  Mexican  Constitution,  forced  to  devise  some  of  the  crudest  methods 

in  face  of  all  the  hostility  to  Americans  which  in  order  to  keep  warm.     Railroads  have  gone 

has  been  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  Mexican  to  pieces;  locomotives  are  constantly  breaking 

Government  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  not  yet  down;    and    trains,    which    once    maintained 

clear,  but  it  is  apparent  that  he  can  hardly  frequent  schedules,  now  run  only  spasmodic- 

ask  for  American  sympathy  and  support  with-  ally.     The  great  plant  which  maintains  modern 

out  taking  this  initial  step.  civilization  in  the  United  States  is  still  intact, 

whereas  in  Europe,  for  the  larger  part,  it  has 

Not  Hard  Times— Merely  Readjustment  t)roken    down.     Fundamentally    that    is    the 

difference  between  the  two  sections. 

PROBABLY  never  before  has  any  nation  Whatever  this  country  may  be  suffering 
presented  quite  the  spectacle  that  from,  it  is  not  suffering  from  scarcity.  The 
the  United  States  presents  to-day.  nation  is  still  a  land  of  great  production  and 
Never  have  the  things  which  make  a  nation  of  abundance.  Its  capital  stock  is  still  ex- 
prosperous  prevailed  in  such  abundance.  There  ceedingly  large;  it  is  still  unprecedentedly  rich, 
is  enough  food  in  our  warehouses  and  our  farms  Such  troubles  as  prevail,  are  not  the  troubles 
to  feed  our  people  for  eighteen  months.  Long  caused  by  drought  and  pestilence — the  real 
before  this  period  expires  another  harvest,  one  enemies  of  mankind;  they  are  found  rather  in 
of  the  greatest  in  our  history,  will  have  been  that  artificial  machinery  of  exchange  and 
gathered.  The  complaint  of  the  cotton  grow-  credit  which  makes  possible  distribution, 
ers  is  not  that  their  crop  is  small,  but  that  it  is  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  the  world  should 
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suddenly  revert  to  that  era  when  money  and 
banks  were  unknown,  when  trade  was  barter, 
when  a  man  reckoned  his  v/ealth  by  heads  of 
cattle  and  sheep  and  horses,  by  stored  up  grains 
and  other  food,  by  acres  and  houses.  Under 
such  conditions  this  country  would  still  be 
enormously  prosperous;  while  the  larger  part  of 
Europe  would  be  just  as  poor  and  wretched 
as  it  is  now. 

These  facts  present  a  problem  which  the 
ingenuity  of  Americans  should  not  be  slow  in 
solving.  The  activities  of  the  nation  are  still 
functioning  strongly ;  the  fault  lies  in  the  machin- 
ery that  makes  this  industry  serve  the  needs 
of  more  than  100,000,000  people.  The  present 
is  not  really  a  period  of  hard  times,  it  is  merely 
a  period  of  readjustment.  In  Europe  the 
breakdown  has  affected  the  things  which  are 
really  basic,  in  the  United  States  the  break- 
down has  aifected  such  things  as  price  levels, 
distribution  and  credit.  It  may  take  a  few 
months  to  fmd  a  way  to  finance  our  foreign 
trade,  to  establish  that  equilibrium  between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  which  is  essential 
to  the  resumption  of  normal  business  and  manu- 
facture, but  the  way  will  certainly  be  found. 
When  "prosperity,"  in  the  conventional  sense, 
returns,  it  will  be  based  upon  realities  and  it 
will  therefore  be  great  and  enduring. 

Facts  About  Panama  Tolls 

A  PARTICULARLY  depressing  feature 
of  the  approaching  special  session  of 
Congress  is  the  likelihood  that  the 
Panama  Canal  will  again  become  a  storm 
centre  of  international  politics.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  practically  demands  that  Amer- 
ican ships  shall  be  exempted  from  paying  tolls 
through  this  waterway;  Mr.  Harding's  cam- 
paign speeches  indicated  that  he  sympathized 
with  this  demand;  and  already  the  propagan- 
dists of  a  truculent  Americanism  in  Congress 
are  preparing  their  bills.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  the  people  themselves  clearly 
understand  the  issues  involved. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Taft  Administra- 
tion was  a  bill,  passed  in  191 2,  regulating  the 
Panama  Canal;  this  gave  the  President  the 
power,  at  his  discretion,  to  fix  tolls,  with  the 
proviso  that  "no  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States."  Great  Britain  protested  this 
law  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901,  a  document  under 


which  Great  Britain  had  surrendered  such 
rights  as  she  possessed  to  joint  participation 
with  the  United  States  in  the  construction 
and  control  of  the  Canal.  Great  Britain  de- 
clared that  the  Panama  Act  of  191 2  was  in- 
consistent with  the  earlier  treaty  of  which 
Article  111  read  as  follows: 

The  United  States  adopts,  as  the  basis  of  the 
neutralization  of  such  ship  canal,  the  following 
rules,  substantially  as  embodied  in  the  Convention 
of  Constantinople,  signed  the  28th  of  October,  1888, 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  is 
to  say: 

I.  The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations 
observing  these  rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in  re- 
spect of  the  condition  or  charges  of  traific,  or 
otherwise.  Such  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic 
shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

These  two  exhibits,  the  law  of  1912,  declaring 
that  ''no  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
States",  and  the  Treaty  of  1901,  declaring  that 
"there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
nation,  or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect 
of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic,  or  other- 
wise," show  that  the  so-called  problem  of 
Panama  is  not  an  especially  complicated  one. 
Exempting  American  ships  from  paying  tolls 
clearly  violates  the  treaty  stipulation  that 
there  shall  be  ''no  discrimination"  as  to 
"charges"  among  the  ships  of  the  several 
nations  using  the  Canal.  The  treaty  of  1901 
provided  that  the  rules  governing  the  Suez 
Canal,  British  owned,  should  govern  the 
Panama  Canal,  American  owned.  Just  as 
the  British  exact  the  same  tolls  on  the  Suez* 
Canal  from  British  vessels  as  from  American, 
German,  or  any  other,  so  the  United  States 
agreed  that  they  would  exact  the  same  rates 
from  all  vessels  using  the  Panama  route.  Not 
unnaturally,  therefore,  the  British  Govern- 
ment protested  this  law  of  191 2.  This  protest 
presented  the  new  Wilson  Administration  with 
one  of  its  most  difficult  problems — not  difficult 
because  there  was  anything  confused  about 
the  principle  involved,  but  because  there  is  a 
cert'ain  element  in  American  journalism  and 
politics  which  cannot  view  any  question  dis- 
passionately in  which  Great  Britain  is  involved. 
These  forces  therefore  raised  the  usual  cry 
when  President  Wilson,  soon  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, took  steps  to  undo  this  breach  of  faith. 
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But  there  were  several  Republican  leaders,  in  one  thing  that  stands  out,  however,  is  that  the 

191 3  and  1 91 4,  who  joined  hands  with  Presi-  United  States  can  take  no  action  until  such  a 

dent  Wilson  in  this  effort.     Conspicuous  was  revision  is  made.     Whether  we  made  a  bad 

Senator  Root,  whose  speech  on  the  Panama  bargain  when  this  treaty  was  adopted  is  not 

Tolls  remains  the  irrefutable  presentation  of  the  point;  the  point  is  that  such  a  bargain  was 

all  the  arguments,  legal  and  historical,  against  made  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and 

the    Taft    exemption.     Senator    Lodge    and  that  we  must  keep  faith  so  long  as  the  treaty 

Senator  Brandegee  were  others  who  supported  itself  is  in  existence. 
President    (Wilson's    stand    in    this    matter. 

The  struggle  was  one  of  the  bitterest  in  Con-  ^  Permanent  Cure  for  Chinese  Famine 

gressional  history,  but  the  law  was  repealed 

in  June:  1914,  and  the  result  was  regarded  as  a  \    \    7 1 TH  a  cry  for  food  to  feed  the  starving 


Wi 


great  victory  for  decency  and  honest  interna-  \/\/  inChinaechoingthewailof  the  hungry 

tional  dealing  and  greatly  enhanced  the  reputa-  V    V    in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  it  is  es- 

tion  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  sential  to  seek  basic  causes  and  means  of  per- 

For  the  last  six  years,  therefore,  the  vessels  of  manent  protection.     War  is  quite  apparently 

all  nations  have  used  the  Panama  Canal  on  responsible    for    conditions    in    western    Asia 

terms  of  exact  equality,  as  provided  for  by  the  and  Europe.     But  in  China  there  is  a  famine 

Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  which  threatens  to  become  the  most  appalling 

The    Republican    Party   is   evidently   com-  catastrophe  of  its  kind  in  modern  history,  and 

mitted  to  obtaining  preferential  treatment  for  which  is  not  caused  by  war.     The  effort  in 

American  shipping  through  this  great  waterway.  Europe  is  to  remedy  a  temporary  condition; 

However,  it   has  not  taken  a  definite  stand  that  in  China  is  to  cure  a  famine  situation 

in  favor  of  readopting  the  legislation  which  which  is  permanent. 

was  repealed  in  1914.     "We  recommend  that  Drought  has  sucked  the  moisture  from  the 

all  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  and  all  fertile   coastal   plain   of   North   China.     Two 

vessels    of    the    American    merchant    marine  lean  years  followed  by  a  rainless  growing  season 

shall  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  without  have  brought  the  people  of  this  region  and  the 

paymentof  tolls/' says  the  National  Republican  mountains  that  bound  it  on  the  west  beyond 

Platform    of    1920.     This    demand    is    more  their  margin  of  safety.     The  earth  of  the  fields 

sweeping  than  that  of  the  law  of  1921,  which  has  been  sifted  until  only  dust  remains.     The 

exempted  only  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  beams  that  prop  up  mud-brick  walls  of  the 

trade.     Yet  this  clause  does  not  demand  that  farmers'  cottages  have  been  wrenched  out  for 

Congress  shall  attain  such  an  end  by  legislation,  fuel,  and  houses  are  crumbling  into  earth.    All 

There   is   evidently   only  one  way  in   which  saleable  clothing  was  sold  or  pawned  months 

the    new    Administration    can    secure    these  ago.     Without    food,    without    fire,    without 

privileges    for    American    shipping    and    still  clothing,  in  the  middle  of  the  hard  winter  of 

maintain  the  national  honor.     It  must  secure  North  China,  more  than  15,000  are  dying  daily, 

them   by  diplomacy  and   not   by  legislation.  The  full  horror  of  this  situation,  measured  in 

It  must  approach  Great  Britain  with  a  proposal  statistics,    is    beyond    the    comprehension    of 

to  amend  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.     Ever  people  unacquainted  with  famine, 

since  1850  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  As  for  the  Chinese,  inured  to  suffering,  having 

have  had  some  kind  of  a  treaty  understanding  sustained  upon  their  soil  a  teeming  population 

on  the  Panama  Canal;  that  treaty  has  been  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  their  resili- 

amended  more  than  once,  and  it  is  not  incon-  ence  is  unbreakable.     When  this  calamity  has 

ceivable  that  it  can  be  amended  again.     In  passed  away,  the  farmer  will  begin  patiently 

the   matter   of   coastwise    shipping    it    seems  once  more,  and  in  a  period  of  years  a  populous 

hardly  likely  that  Great  Britain  can  lose  much  countryside  will  await  another  overwhelming 

if  American  vessels  pay  no  tolls,  since,  under  flood  or  blasting  drought — unless  the  Chinese 

American  law,  only  American  ships  can  engage  will  learn  something  of  scientific  protection, 

in   such   traffic.     Diplomacy   is   a   matter  of  For  it  seems  plainly  within  the  power  of  man 

give-and-take,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  to  control  these  droughts  and  floods. 

the  United  States  can  make  some  concession  The  fundamental  cause  of  both  droughts 

to  Great  Britain  that  will  justify  that  nation  and  floods  in  China  is  the  same — the  irregular 

in  consenting  to  a  revision  of  this  treaty.     The  and  erratic  distribution  of  water.     The  five 
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northern  provinces,  affected  now  by  drought —  tional  Corporation,  has  been  working  for  the 

Chih,  Shensi,  Shansi,  Honan,  and  Shantung,  Chinese  Government  to  rehabihtate  the  Grand 

with  a  combined  area  of  about  375,000  square  Canal — which  runs  north  and  south,  cutting 

miles  and  a  population  of  about  90,000,000 —  the  Yellow  River  at  right  angles — proposes  a 

are  the  very  provinces  that  suffer  most  fre-  simple  solution. 

quently  and  disastrously  from  flood.  It  is  his  idea  that  a  new  channel  be  dug 
Topographically  the  main  features  of  this  half  way  between  the  Yellow  River  and  the 
part  of  China  are  a  broad  coastal  plain  tra-  Yangste  Kiang,  running  from  the  western 
versed  by  a  vast  network  of  diked  canals  and  mountains  in  a  bee-line  to  the  sea,  utilizing 
waterways  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sur-  the  Loma  and  Hungtze  Lakes  and  other  suit- 
rounding  plain;  a  rugged  range  of  mountains  to  able  places  for  impounding  reservoirs.  The 
the  westward  extending  generally  in  a  northerly  entire  region  could  be  irrigated  from  this^tream. 
and  southerly  direction  from  Manchuria  to  The  straightness  of  its  bed  would  always  ensure 
the  Yangtse  Kiang;  and  an  "island"  of  moun-  a  current  swift  enough  to  scour  out  its  own 
tains  that  forms  the  great  peninsula  of  Shantung  channel  without  recourse  to  other  artificial 
jutting  out  into  the  sea.  Across  this  plain,  means.  This  suggestion,  simple  enough  in  its 
issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Shansi,  flow  broad  features,  also  develops  many  minor 
the  waters  of  the  dreaded  Hwangho,  or  Yellow  advantages  upon  careful  investigation.  Most 
River.  This  terrible  stream  has  in  recorded  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that  it  would 
time  changed  its  bed  with  appalling  destruc-  enable  the  Government  to  reclaim  sufficient 
tiveness  no  less  than  eleven  times,  over  a  terri-  arable  land  for  public  sale  to  defray  the  entire 
tory  ranging  as  far  north  as  Peking  and  as  far  expense  of  the  project. 

south  as  the  Yangtse  Kiang,  a  distance  of  more  Such  a  plan  would  ensure  the  future  safety 
than  500  miles.  and  well-being  of  millions  of  orderly  and  in- 
Stupendous  but  vain  efforts  have  been  made  dustrious  human  beings  to  whom  the  world 
by  the  Chinese  to  control  it.  Foreign  en-  owes  much.  From  this  district  came  Con- 
gineers  have  studied  it  and  reported  upon  it.  fucius;  and  from  this  district  came  the  hundreds 
But  it  is  still  governed  by  simple  dikes  which  of  thousands  of  laborers  who  helped  us  behind 
must  rise  higher  and  higher  as  its  waters  de-  the  lines  of  France. 

posit  the  sediment  washed  down  from  the  bare  The   American   Committee   for  the   China 

mountains,  lifting  the  river  bottom  at  the  rate  FamineFund,  Thomas  W.Lamont,  Chairman,  is 

of  three  quarters  of  a  foot  each   year.     Its  at  present  concentrating  on  the  immediate  need 

course  is  tortuous  and  its  current  is  sluggish,  of  raising  funds  for  relief.     If  this  great  useful 

These  are  characteristics  which  every  canal  population  of  China  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  get 

or  river  on  the  coastal  plain  have  in  common,  immediate  help  to  keep  it  alive  until  July  or 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  fed  by  mountain  August.     It  will  take  §200,000,000  to  accom- 

streams  in   Shantung  and   to  the  westward,  plish  this.     Money  is  greatly  desired  and  may 

which,  swollen  by  torrential  rains,  rush  tur-  be  sent  to  the  Committee  at  the  Bible  House, 

bulently   upon   the   plains.     Rivers  overflow.  9  Astor  Place.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  effort 

Dikes  crumble  away.     Floods  sweep  out  over  of  Mr.  Lamont's  committee  will  be  the  begin- 

the  flat  country.     But  if  there  is  little  rainfall  ning  of  broad  American  interest  and  activity 

in  the  mountains,  the  streams  dry  up,  and  local  in  the  problem  of  permanent  preventive  work 

irrigation — the  common  method  of  cultivation  in  China, 
of    the    soil — becomes    impossible.     Dust-dry 

droughts  ensue.  Serving  the  Small  Investor 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  therefore,  is  the 

control  of  the  v/at:/,  so  that  in  time  of  flood  ^  ■  ^HE  World's  Work  in  December  sug- 

there  will  be  a  rapid  run-off,  and  in  time  of  I       gested    a    plan    of    cooperation     be- 

drought  there  will  be  reservoirs  upon  which  to  X      tween     leading     investment     banking 

draw  for  irrigation.     It  is  a  very  reasonable  houses   and   local   country   bankers  to   reach 

proposition  and  one  that  has  already  engaged  the    millions    of    small    investors    throughout 

the   attention   of   both   Chinese   and   foreign  the  country.     There  is  [no  doubt   that   good 

engineers.     Mr.    John    R.    Freeman,    one    of  investment    houses    would    be    glad    to    add 

America's   experts   in   waterway   engineering,  every   Liberty   Bond   buyer  to  their  lists  as 

v/ho,  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Interna-  regular    investors,    but    the    Liberty    Bonds 
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were  sold  by  personal  solicitation  and  there  distribution  of  securities  as  they  should."     In  a 

is  not  enough  margin  of  profit  in  the  marketing  subsequent  letter  Mr.    Bennett   took  up  the 

of  good  grade  investment  securities  to  pay  for  point  of  selling  securities  on   the   instalment 

sending  salesmen  to  call  on  small  investors  in  plan,  as  Liberty  Bonds  were  sold: 
country    districts.     Meanwhile    the    get-rich-         ''Right  here"  he  wrote,  "is  where  the  coun- 

quick   stock   promoter   and   the   salesmen   of  try  banker  with  any  vision  will  get  in.    Any 

speculative  securities,  on  which  there  is  a  large  country  banker  with  sense  would  be  very  glad, 

margin  of  profit,  have  been  busier  than  ever  indeed,  to  loan  to  an  investor  80  or  90  per  cent, 

absorbing  the  savings  of  rural  communities,  of  the  cost  of  the  securities  and  let  this  investor 

This,   together  with  the  Liberty   Loan  cam-  make  partial  payments  on  the  note  until  the 

paigns,  has  created  a  situation  that  makes  it  entire  amount  is  paid.     The  country  banker 

seem  possible  that  a  plan  could  now  be  put  into  already  has  the  machinery  and  facilities  for 

effect  by  broad-visioned  investment  houses  to  carrying  out  exactly  this  thing  and  there  is  no 

reach   small   investors  with   sound   securities,  need  whatever  of  installing  elaborate  machinery 

The  country  banker  has  seen  the  benefits  that  for  instalment  purchases.     We  have  been  ap- 

have  resulted  to  his  community  and  to  him-  proached  many,  many  times  by  men  asking  how 

self  from  the  general  investment  of  savings  to  buy  stocks  on  rpargin  and  in  some  cases  cus- 

in  the  Liberty  Loans.     He  is  no  longer  as  jeal-  tomers  have  come  with  advertisements  out- 

ous  of  his  deposits  as  he  formerly  was.     And  lining  beautiful  partial  payment  plans.    But  of 

he  has  seen  much  money  drawn  out  of  his  bank  every  one  of  these  customers  we  inquired  why 

lately  to  be  put  into  securities  that  he  knows  he  desired  to  buy  on  margin  and  in  every 

are  not  good  investments  for  his  customers,  particular    instance    have    finally    purchased 

He  is  ready  to  become  a  fighting  ally  of  the  sound  securities,  to  the  amount  desired,  and 

reliable  investment  house  that  will  reach  out  to  have  placed  them  as  collateral  for  a  note,  and 

serve  the  small  investors  of  his  community,  he  has  gradually  paid  the  note  from  month  to 

The  following  quotations  from  letters  of  two  month  or  from  quarter  to  quarter  until  the  note 

country  bankers  show  how  they  feel  about  this  was  paid." 
plan:  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  es- 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Sala,  president  of  the  Min-  tablishing   such   a   cooperative   plan    as   here 

erva    Banking   Company   of    Minerva,    Ohio,  suggested  is  doubt  on  the  part  of  investment 

writes — "  I  believe  the  country  bankers  would  houses  whether  it  would  pay  them.     What  is 

welcome  a  truly  cooperating  investment  house  needed  is  an  investment  house  of  broad  vision 

programme  in  supplying  good  securities  to  the  to  lead   the  way,  and  this  magazine,  for  one, 

people  of  their  communities.     Something  like  believes  that  the  house  or  houses   that   per- 

that   would   have   been   a   God-send  for   the  form    this   public   service  will   not   want   for 

thousands    of   prosperous    rural    communities  material  reward, 
which  have  suffered  and  are  to-day  suffering 

from  the  ravages  of  thousands  of  wild-cat  stock  ^         Leadership  in  America 

salesmen  and  sales  schemes.     In  one  sense  1 

would  like  to  see  our  farmers,  like  the  peasant  /T-^he  World's  Work  has  received  the 
class   of    France,    make    investments    in    the  I     following   letter   from   the  Rev.  C.  S. 

hundreds  of  good  and  safe  securities  offered         J[     Smith,  a  Bishop  of  the  African  Method- 

not  only  in  our  own  country   but  of  other  jst    Episcopal   Church,   and   chairman   of   its 

countries.     It  would  tend  to  steady  stocks  and  commission  on  after-war  problems: 
bonds  and  keep  the  Wall  Street  scarecrow  from 

so  much  wobbling."  To  the  Editor  of  the  World's  Work: 

Mr.  C.  E.   Bennett,  president  of  the  Tioga  In  your  issue  of  December,  1920,  there  appeared 

County  Savings  and  Trust  Company  of  Wells-  an  illustrated  article  by  Truman   Hughes  Talley 

boro.  Pa.,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  i'"^^^  ,J^^    f ,^P^T  •  ""^    "^^'^^^    Garvey-The 

in  directing  investments  in  his  community  said:  ^.^^^^  ^.""'f        ^'-^IT.J^^kT-^T/^        . 

t,  J  °.^,  i_     1   ^  1     ^1    ^  the  article  *^r  s^,  which  at  the  best  IS  but  a  spectacu- 

I  agree  with  you  absolutely  that  some  new  ,^^  ^^.^^_^^  ^^  ^^  ephemeral  show,  for  the  material 

method  of  distribution  must  take  place.     In-  ^^  ^^.i^^  the  writer  evidently  drew  largely  on  his 

vestment  houses  are  following  the  lines  fol-  imagination.     I  wish  to  rivet  your  attention  on  the 

lowed  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  editorial  note  leading  to  the  article  in  which,  among 

and  as  a  consequence  are  not  getting  as  wide  a  other  things,  you  said,  "he  [Marcus  Garvey]  is  the 
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best  point  at  which  to  study  what  is  going  on  inside 
the  heads  of  the  ten  million  colored  people  in  the 
United  States."  In  that  statement  you  have  un- 
wittingly discredited  the  intelligence  and  common- 
sense  of  the  American  colored  people.  Marcus 
Garvey  does  not  interpret  the  thoughts  of  i  per 
cent,  of  colored  Americans.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  is  only  one  of  that  group,  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that  he  is  in  any  sense  a  national  character, 
who  is  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Marcus 
Garvey,  namely,  John  E.  Bruce,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
whose  non  de  -plume  is  "  Bruce  Grit." 

Marcus  Garvey  is  the  Moses  (?)  of  a  group  of 
West  Indians,  resident  in  and  around  Harlem,  a 
section  of  New  York  City,  of  whom  there  are  thou- 
sands; and,  in  this  instance,  it  is  a  West  Indian 
leading  West  Indians.  In  more  than  an  hour's 
interview  which  I  had  with  Marcus  Garvey  in  my 
home  less  than  three  years  ago:  I  sought  to  impress 
on  him  that  he  had  started  out  to  follow  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  particularly  as  it  related  to  an  African 
Empire  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  which  he  unfolded 
to  me. 

Mr.  Garvey  prates  about  Liberia  as  if  it  were 
"No  Man's  Land,"  to  be  seized  and  exploited  by 
any  and  everybody.  My  knowledge  gained  during 
two  visits  to  that  Republic  does  not  justify  any  such 
conclusion.  However,  on  this  point,  I  beg  to  refer 
all  who  may  desire  information  to  Dr.  Ernest  Lyon, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  the  American  Consul-General 
for  Liberia. 

C.  S.  Smith, 

Detroit,  Michigan, 
January,  14,  1920. 

The  World's  Work,  because  it  sympa- 
thizes entirely  with  the  spirit  in  which  this 
letter  is  written,  and  with  many  of  the  state- 
ments it  contains,  is  glad  to  give  space  to  it. 
The  only  mistake  made  by  Bishop  Smith  is  his 
assumption  that  this  magazine  takes  too  seri- 
ously the  work  of  Mr.  Garvey.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  picturesque  phase  of  life  in  a 
great  community,  and  as  the  embodiment  of 
certain  tendencies  among  the  Negro  people, 
Mr.  Garvey  is  an  interesting  phenomenon, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  give  more  than  passing  attention  to  the 
forces  at  work  in  America.  The  business  of 
this  magazine  is  to  describe  all  phases  of  Ameri- 
can life,  even  those  with  which  it  has  no  partic- 
ular sympathy,  and  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Garvey  and  his  associates  is  worth  presenting 
to  its  readers  for  such  instruction,  and  even 
for  such  warning,  as  it  may  contain.  This 
comprehensive  programme  compelled  the 
World's  Work  in  the  course  of  the  war  to 
devote  space  to  the  anti-national  behavior  of 


certain  elements  of  hyphenism  in  the  United 
States — activities  not  dissimilar  to  the  efforts 
of  this  belligerent  West  Indian  Negro. 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  the  assurance  of 
Bishop  Smith  that  Marcus  Garvey  does  not 
speak  for  i  per  cent,  of  American  colored 
people.  His  campaign  is  essentially  anti- 
American  and  trouble-making,  and  above  all 
most  injurious  to  the  race  of  which  he  has  made 
himself  the  spokesman.  Marcus  Garvey  is 
not  himself  an  American  citizen  and  has  spent 
only  four  years  in  this  country;  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
American  ideals  and  no  personal  contact  with 
the  work  which  this  nation  is  doing  for  the 
uplift  of  the  Negro  race.  In  a  certain  sense 
the  10,000,000  people  of  African  descent  in 
this  country  are  its  most  completely  native 
population.  Even  the  descendants  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Jamestown  realize  that  they  speak 
the  language  and  enjoy  the  institutions  of  a 
European  country;  but  our  Negroes  have 
only  the  most  misty  consciousness  that  their 
forebears  came  from  Africa;  everything  that 
they  possess — their  language,  their  religion, 
their  social  customs,  their  conceptions  of 
morality  and  of  life — they  trace  no  farther  than 
the  United  States.  An  attempt  to  disrupt 
Americanism  in  this  quarter,  therefore,  is  one 
which  our  Negroes,  above  all,  are  likely  to 
repudiate.  Their  real  leaders  are  the  men  who 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  who  believe  that  real  pro- 
gress consists,  not  in  attempts  to  attain 
Negro  "nationalism"  in  Africa,  but  in  educa- 
tion, in  industrial  training,  and  in  social 
improvement. 

Any  man  w^ho  seeks  to  set  up  a  new  allegiance 
for  this  part  of  our  population,  and  especially 
one  so  intangible  as  an  "African  Empire"  is 
no  true  friend  to  his  race,  and  may  become  a 
danger  to  our  domestic  peace  and  security. 

Skilled  Women  Workers  in  War  and  Peace 

A  SPECIAL  report  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment now  published,  informs  the 
.  American  public  for  the  first  time  pre- 
cisely what  American  women  did  to  win  the 
war.     The  record  is  an  impressive  one. 

Four  million  able-bodied  men  were  called 
into  the  service;  the  relative  importance  of 
many  industries  was  utterly  changed,  and  the 
peace-time  output  of  many  factories  was 
insignificant  when  measured  by  the  necessities 
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of  war.     Thus   an   immediate    reorganization  pre-war  work,   especially   to  domestic   service 

of  the  country's  whole  industry  was  necessary,  and  the  textile  trades,  and  the  strong  sentiment 

In  1914,  three  fourths  of  the  women  wage  earn-  which  prevailed  for  restoring  former  positions 

ers  of  America  were  employed  in  the  clothing,  to  returning  soldiers,  it  seems  quite  evident  that 

food,   and   tobacco   industries,    and   naturally  employers  discriminated  little,  if  at  all,  against 

were  wholly  untrained   in   the  production  of  women    during    this   period.      In    1914   only 

vital    war    material.     Nevertheless,    a    rapid  6  per  cent,  of  the  laborers,  again  excluding  the 

absorption  of  woman  labor  took  place  by  in-  textile  and  similar  industries,  were  women;  on 

dustries   whose   working   forces   had    hitherto  Armistice    Day   this   percentage   was    14   per 

consisted    almost    wholly   of   men.     Accurate  cent.,  and  to-day  it  is   10  per  cent.     A  large 

statistics,    which    disregard    those    industries  quantity   of  factory   equipment   for  women's 

traditionally     employing     large     numbers     of  use  has  been  installed,  and  many  plants  have 

women,    show    that    in    1914   only    sixty-five  retained  vocational  schools  for  women  which 

of  every  thousand  workers  were  women;  while  they  organized  during  the  war.        "On   the 

in  November,  1918,  this  number  was  139.     In  whole,"  this  report  says,   "there  is  no  room 

1914,  only  3  per  cent.  of<  the  laborers  in  the  for    reasonable    doubt    that    the    opportunity 

all-important   steel   and   iron   industries  were  thrown  open  to  women  by  the  war  resulted  in 

women,  but  by   1918  this  proportion  had  be-  a  clear  demonstration  of  their  capability  and 

come  nearly  10  per  cent.  availability  for  service  in  skilled  crafts." 

Thus  the  war  gave  women  the  opportunity 

to  prove  or  disprove  that  they  were  as  capable  Fighting  Disease  by   Isolation 
as  men.     They  had   their  chance;  and  they 

have  made  good,  if  we  may  credit  the  answers  /SANITARIANS     have    for    years     been 
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of   562   firms  which  were  questioned   by  the  ^^   preaching  that   prevention    is    a  much 

Labor    Department.     Of   these   77   per   cent.  k^^   more  satisfactory  way  of  handling  dis- 

declared   that   women,   when   substituted   for  ease  than  cure;  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  W. 

men    at    work    which    required    no    extreme  C.  Sieker,  Health  Officer  of  Shoreham,  a  small 

muscular    strength,    had    shown    themselves  suburb   of    Milwaukee,    Wis.,    to   practise   a 

to  be  as  satisfactory  as  men  and  in  some  cases  method  somewhat  midway  between  the  two — 

more  so.      Perhaps  the  greatest  discrimination  that   of  isolation.     It   is  not  always  possible 

has   been   in   the   skilled   crafts.     When  large  to  prevent  children  from  "catching"  disease; 

numbers  of  competent   skilled   laborers  were  it  is  not  always  possible  to  cure  them  after  they 

exempted  from  military  service,  few  women  were  have  contracted  it;  it  is  possible,  in  the  public 

substituted  in  these  kinds  of  work;  still  there  schools  at  least,  to  isolate  the  suspicious  cases, 

were    a    sufficient    number    to    demonstrate  and  in  this  way  prevent  them  from  becoming 

conclusively  that  they  could,  with  training,  be  a  menace  to  their  daily  associates.     By  this 

relied  upon.     Although  these  women  were,  in  simple  precaution  this  community  has  reduced 

war-time,  competing  with  the  pick  of  skilled  disease  70  per  cent,  in  the  public  schools, 

workmen,  two  thirds  of  the  firms  which  were  Mr.  Sieker,  who  introduced  the  system,  is 

questioned  declared  that  women  were  as  etfi-  not  a  physician,  but,  as  principal  of  the  local 

cient  as  men  in  running  a  lathe,  a  work  which  continuation    school,    he    had    observed    that 

requires   a   fundamental    knowledge   of   most  children  infected  with  a  communicable  disease 

machinist    trades,    as    well    as    less    difficult  still  attended  school  during  its  early  stages, 

machines.  It  was  not  the  custom  to  quarantine  them  until 

Yet   employers   were   compelled    to   accept  they  had  passed  their  infection  on  to  others — 

women    as    laborers    during    the    war.     The  medical  men  are  frequently  unable  to  diagnose 

real  test  of  their  efficiency  is  their  ability  to  the  illness  in  its  early  stages.     So,  in  Septem- 

hold  their  jobs  in  normal  peace  times.     These  ber,   1918,  Mr.  Sieker  ruled  that  every  suspi- 

statistics   seem    to   show   pretty   conclusively  cious  case,  however  mild,  should  be  immediately 

that  employers  have  discarded  the  traditional  confined    and    the   victim's    home   placarded, 

sex  prejudice.     In  the  eight  months  following  A  child  with  a  slight  cold  which  had  the  possi- 

the  armistice   the   "war  industries"   reduced  bility  of  measles,  or  a  sore  throat  which  might 

the  male  labor  forces  38  per  cent,  and  the  fe-  be    incipient     diphtheria,     was     immediately 

male  57  per  cent.     When  we  consider  the  large  quarantined.     This     principle    of     "isolation 

number  of  women  who  voluntarily  returned  to  first,  diagnosis  afterward,"  was  supplemented 
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by  a  thorough  educational  campaign.  It  was 
not  wilful  violation  of  the  law  and  community 
welfare  which  was  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  proper  precaution,  but  ignorance  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  contagion.  A  plenti- 
ful propaganda  of  facts  created  a  public  senti- 
ment which  made  the  exposure  of  a  whole 
community  to  disease  by  one  family  a  social 
disgrace. 

Results  have  amply  justified  this  sacrifice 
of  the  individual  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  although  a  large  number  of 
homes  have  been  placarded  on  suspicion, 
the  mistaken  guesses  have  been  negligible. 
The  year  before  this  policy  was  adopted  219 
school  children  were  stricken  with  communica- 
ble diseases,  and  the  following  year  only  twenty 
three.  During  the  past  year  not  one  case  of 
the  traditional  children's  diseases  has  been 
contracted  in  the  public  schools;  and  the  one 
infected  child  who  attended  a  parochial  school 
when  he  should  have  been  quarantined  on 
suspicion  was  responsible  for  800  half-days' 
absence  by  other  children. 

Railroads  and  Motor  Trucks  in  1940 

NO  DOUBT  the  statement  that  in  a 
decade  or  so  "  speed  limits  as  we  know 
them  to-day  will  of  course  be  abol- 
ished," will  greatly  delight  and  amaze  many  of 
the  present  users  of  our  highways.  For  this 
is*the  assertion  of  an  English  transportation 
authority,  Lord  Montagu,  who  recently  at- 
tempted to  visualize  transportation  conditions 
ten  or  twenty-five  years  hence.  He  asserts 
that  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
motor-car  are  just  becoming  apparent.  "The 
railway  era  which  has  grown  up  during  the 
last  eighty  years  is  only  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  transportation."  The  rail- 
roads can  retain  their  preeminence  only  in 
hauling  large  bulk  loads,  such  as  coal,  for  long 
distances;  they  cannot  successfully  compete  for 
other  business  against  the  impending  substitu- 
tion of  motors.  If  the  railway  companies 
are  to  remain  the  powerful  organizers  of  traffic, 
they  must  accept  this  situation,  and  utilize 
their  capital  and  rights  of  way  in  constructing 
superior  railless  roads.  Motorists  will  gladly 
pay  for  their  use  in  order  to  avoid  circuitous 
routes  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  present 
highways.  These  new  roads  will  be  built 
either  alongside,  or  under  or  above  the  present 
railways,  which  will  be  so  useful  for  the  heaviest 


traffic   that    they   will   not   be   destroyed   for 
several  decades. 

Lord  Montagu  points  out  many  interesting 
changes  which  will  accompany  this  predicted 
transportation  revolution.  The  chief  roads  will 
be  double  the  present  width  to  accommodate 
four  lines  of  traffic,  and  will  be  made  of  some 
semi-permanent  material,  such  as  a  superior 
grade  of  concrete,  or  possibly  of  glass.  Many 
of  the  trucks  will  be  larger  than  those  of  the 
present  time,  with  pneumatic  tires,  and  very 
often  hauling  trailers.  Subway  and  elevated 
roadways  will  be  constructed  to  care  for  the 
traffic  of  the  largest  cities,  and  the  much  dis- 
cussed English  Channel  tunnel,  which  should  be 
for  vehicles  rather  than  for  trains,  will  greatly 
facilitate  communication  with  the  Continent. 
"The  average  speed  of  motor-cars  will  be  equal 
to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  average  railway  passenger 
speeds,"  and  much  of  the  fast  traveling  will  be 
done  at  night.  The  list  of  advertisements 
for  motor  loads  which  appear  in  the  daily 
press  is  merely  a  forerunner  of  the  great 
"clearing  houses"  which  will  furnish  return 
loads  to  incoming  freighters  in  every  city. 

Shall  the  United  States  Intervene  in  Cuba? 

THE  article  under  this  title  printed  on 
page  465  of  this  magazine  gives  a  first- 
hand picture  of  the  political  condition 
in  Cuba  that  has  caused  such  grave  concern  at 
Washington.  General  Crowder  is  at  the 
present  time  living  aboard  the  battleship 
Minnesota  in  Havana  Harbor,  aiding  the 
Cubans  to  find  themselves.  An  improvement 
is  already  to  be  noted.  Col.  Manuel  Despaigne 
Andre  has  been  able  to  relieve  to  some  extent  the 
congestion  of  Havana  harbors  that  was  causing 
heavy  losses  to  shippers  of  all  nations.  The 
Torriente  Law  passed  by  the  Cuban  Congress 
provides  for  a  liquidation  of  insolvent  banks 
and  a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  moratorium. 
In  electoral  matters  General  Crowder  has  been 
able  to  bunch  cases,  and  decisions  on  all  con- 
tests are  looked  for  in  a  few  weeks. 

While  Dr.  Spinden  was  one  of  several  ob- 
servers of  the  Cuban  election  acting  under  the 
direction  of  Minister  Long,  the  article  written 
by  him  is  based  entirely  upon  the  public  record. 
The  documents  were  secured  from  Liberal 
leaders.  The  opinions  expressed  are  purely 
personal,  such  as  a  scientist  interested  in  social 
phenomena  and  well  acquainted  with  Latin- 
America  would  make. 


INVESTING,  SPECULATING,  OR 

GAMBLING? 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on   investments    and    the    lessons    to   he    learned    therefrom 

IATELY  the  Readers'  Service  Bureau  Mr.  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  in  ''The  Work  of  Wall 
of  the  World's  Work  has  received  Street,"  said:  'Mt  is  unfortunate  that  the 
many  inquiries  of  a  nature  similar  words 'investment, "speculation,' and 'gambling' 
to  this  one  from  New  Mexico:  should  be  used  so  loosely,  without  a  clear 
— *■  "  I  contemplate  investing  $4,000  conception  of  the  difference  between  them, 
or  $5,000  in  good  industrial  or  railroad  bonds  .  .  .  If  we  restore  their  true  meanings, 
and  in  good  industrial  stocks,  and  have  had  in  we  shall  promote  sound  thinking  on  some 
mind  for  bonds  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  important  subjects."  The  need  for  restoring 
Paul  gold  bonds,  and  for  the  stocks.  General  these  true  meanings  was  never  more  apparent 
Motors,  Timken-Detroit  Axle  and  Willys-  than  to-day.  The  New  Mexico  inquirer  spoke 
Overland.  In  your  opinion  is  the  present  a  of  both  the  operations  he  contemplated  as  " in- 
good  time  to  invest  along  these  lines  or  do  you  *  vestments."  The  man  in  Iowa,  with  less  than 
think  the  market  will  go  lower?"  $1,000  "to  invest"  was  willing  to  speculate 

From  a  man  in  Iowa  came  this:  "1  have  a  with  it  if  the  Investment  Editor  thought  well 

little  money  to  invest,  not  more  than  a  thou-  of  the  stocks  he  had  in  mind.     Many  others 

sand  dollars.     What  would  you  say  as  to  the  talk  about  "investing"  when  what  they  really 

purchase    of    Midvale    Steel    and    American  intend  to  do  is  to  speculate,  but  what  they 

Sumatra  Tobacco  common  stock?  actually  would  be  doing  would  be  gambling. 

"  P.  S.  If  somewhat  speculative  what  do  you  A  woman  in  Washington  writes  that  she  would 

think  of  these  stocks  as  a  speculation?"  like  to  "invest"  in  a  good  oil  syndicate  that 

This  Iowa  man  shows  some  conception  of  the  has  good  holdings  and  good  prospects  of  finding 
distinction  between  investment  and  specula-  oil  on  its  property.  The  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
tion.  The  New  Mexico  man  did  not,  and  in  paigns  started  millions  thinking  of  securities 
this  respect  he  is  like  a  great  many  others  who  and  many  of  these  people  have  little  concep- 
have  money  to  invest  to-day.  Probably,  if  tion  of  the  difi'erence  between  buying  United 
questioned  about  his  plans,  he  would  acknowl-  States  Government  bonds  and  new  oil  promo- 
edge  that  it  would  be  speculation  and  not  tion  stocks.  In  other  words,  they  don't  know 
investment  for  him  to  buy  the  common  stocks  the  difference  between  investing  and  gambling, 
of  the  companies  he  mentioned.  But  if  a  few  Here  are  some  definitions:  Investment  has 
minutes'  conversation  with  him  disclosed  the  as  its  first  consideration  safety  of  the  principal 
fact  that  he  had  made  no  study  of  the  situation  involved  and  of  the  interest  return.  True 
in  the  automobile  industry  and  had  no  means  of  investing  has  no  other  object.  Speculation  is 
keeping  close  watch  of  general  business  condi-  buying  in  expectation  of  a  rise  in  value,  or 
tions  and  other  factors  that  effect  the  stock  selling  with  a  view  to  buying  later  at  a  lower 
market,  and  then  he  had  been  told  that  it  would  price.  It  enters  into  many  investment  opera- 
not  even  be  speculation  for  him  to  buy  these  tions,  for  at  times  the  highest  grade  investment 
stocks,  but  pure  gambling,  he  would  undoubt-  issues  have  speculative  possibilities.  Liberty 
ediy  be  taken  aback.  But  that  is  what  it  bonds,  for  instance,  at  last  year's  low  prices, 
would  be  if  he  bought  such  stocks  on  a  held  forth  such  possibilities,  and  undoubtedly 
"hunch"  that  the  market  was  going  up  and  still  do.  Speculation  must  be  based  on  faith 
nothing  more.  If  he  bought  them  because  the  backed  by  intelligent  study.  Otherwise  it  is  a 
Investment  Editor  encouraged  him  in  regard  gamble  based  on  pure  chance.  If  more  people 
to  that  part  of  his  plan,  he  would  then  be  stopped  to  realize  that  they  are  gambling  with 
acting  on  a  "tip,"  which  is  one  of  the  worst  their  money  when  they  put  it  into  projects 
forms  of  stock  market  gambling.  that  they  know  nothing  about,  there  would  be 
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much  less  money  lost  in  this  country  in  a  year,  ulators   make   a   fair   return   on   their  capital 

The  get-rich-quick  promoter  calls  his  offerings  because  they  are  right  only  a  few  more  times 

"investments,"    and    people    with    money  to  than  they  are  wrong  and  because  they  change 

invest    should    learn    what    are    investments,  their  position  as  soon  as  they  find  they  are 

speculations,  or  gambles  for  them.  wrong.     For  any  one  else  to  try  to  emulate 

"  Let  no  man  try  to  fool  himself,"  said  John  them   by   acting   upon   any   humanly   fallible 

Moody  in  the  American  Magazine,  after  thirty  outside    advice    would    be    simply    gambling, 

years  experience  in  Wall   Street,   as   a   keen  So  when  a  man  in  South  Dakota  writes  and 

observer  and  an  analyst  of  securities  and  con-  asks  if  the  Investment    Editor  thinks    Cities 

ditions,  "if  he  takes  a  flyer  in  stocks  because  Service  bankers  shares  are  "liable  to  advance 

someone  has  given  him  a  tip  on  the  market,  during  192 1,"  the  only  reply  that  can  be  made  is 

or  he  hears  that  some  big  trader  is  doing  this  that  these  shares,  which  are  in  fact  the  common 

or  that,  or  he  has  a  general  'hunch'  that  the  stock  of  the  company,  are  a  speculative  security 

market  is  going  up  or  down,  or  he  sees  other  and   the   Investment   Editor  is   not   qualified 

people  rushing  to  buy  or  sell,  or  he  has  what  he  to   express   an   opinion    regarding   the  future 

thinks  is  inside  information  about  a  particular  market  course  of  such  stocks.     Information  as 

stock,  he  is  just  as  much  a  gambler  as  if  he  to  the  earnings  can  be  given,  and  it  can  be 

went  into  a  house  to  play  roulette."     In  his  pointed  out  that  the  movement  of  the  stock 

experience,    Mr.    Moody    says    he    has    only  will  probably  depend  upon  the  general  course 

known  of  one  man,  outside  of  the  professional  of  the  stock  market,  which  in  turn  depends 

speculators,  who  make  speculation  their  bus-  upon     general     business     conditions.     To    go 

iness  and   have  ample  capital   back  of  their*  much  farther  than  this  in  answering  questions 

operations — only  one  man  who,  beginning  with  of  a  purely  speculative  character  would  tend 

a  "shoe  string,"  set  out  to  make  a  fortune  by  to  substitute  the  judgment  of  another  person 

plunging  in  the  market  and  got  away  with  it.  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  man  who  is  risking 

He  has  seen  millions  of  dollars  made  by  such  his  money,  who  should  be  the  one  to  study  the 

gambling  but  this  is  the  only  case  he  knows  of  security    and   conditions    and    form    his   own 

where  a  man  made  a  fortune  and  kept  it.     And,  opinion.     Then  he  would  be  better  able  to  keep 

he    adds,    this    man    is    not    dead    yet!     Mr.  track  of  developments  affecting  his  speculative 

Moody's  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  such  commitments     and     better    able    to    protect 

operations  on  the  individual  is  a  warning  to  all  himself  against  loss.     To  act  on  outside  advice 

who  are  tempted  to  undertake  them:  without  a  careful  study  of  conditions  such  as 

"What  I  have  observed  from  the  beginning  few  people  are  able  to  make,  would  mean  gam- 
is  that  there  is  something  like  a  curse  on  all  bling  with  one's  money  instead  of  speculating, 
easy  money,  or  mone>'  that  is  made  without  In  the  field  of  investmient,  outside  advice 
your  rendering  an  equivalent  for  it  in  hard  can  be  of  value  to  those  with  money  to  invest, 
work.  Such  money  creates  a  kfnd  of  fever  for  in  that  field  there  are  not  the  same  un- 
which  confuses  your  intellect,  warps  your  certainties  or  as  much  need  of  keeping  watch  of 
judgment,  makes  \'ou  deaf  to  the  dictates  of  conditions.  The  advice  of  investment  bank- 
common  sense,  unfits  \ou  for  honest  work  of  ing  houses  of  good  reputation  which  offer 
any  kind,  and  generally  prevents  you  from  high  grade  securities  to  the  public  can  be  of 
leading  a  sane,  normal  life.  If  this  fever  great  practical  help  in  solving  most  investment 
stays  in  your  system  for  any  length  of  time  it  problems.  They  are  glad  to  give  this  advice 
is  sure  to  leave  you  permanently  disabled —  free  of  charge.  The  conditions  that  will  sur- 
with  no  capacity  left  to  buckle  down  to  real  round  the  investment  should  be  fully  explained 
work;  nerve  shattered,  self-respect  gone,  only  a  to  them.  Such  independent  agencies  as  the 
ghost  left  of  your  old  self."  Readers'  Service  Bureau  can  suggest  the  general 

All  of  this  is  part  of  the  reason  why  the  class  of  securities  that  will  meet  investment  re- 
Readers'  Service  Bureau  does  not  answer  quirements.  And  one  of  the  greatest  services 
questions  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  that  any  authority  can  render  is  to  tell  people 
Another  reason  is  that  no  one  can  tell  what  the  the  true  character  of  securities  and  try  to  keep 
market  for  speculative  securities  is  going  to  do  them  from  speculating  or  gambling  if  what  they 
next  month  or  next  year.     Professional,  spec-  wanttodo,or  should  do,  is  to  invest  their  money. 
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In  order  to  present  in  one  place  wise  and  informed  thought  and  stimulating 
counsel,  month  after  month,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special 
section  in  the  magazine  and  invited  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  to 
contribute  to  it.  The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  cf  their  willingness 
to  cooperate  in  this  undertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  his  alone,  there  being  no  group  respon- 
sibility for  any  of  the  opinions,  but  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  some  individual  of  this  group. — The  Editors. 

THE  RETURN  TO  NORMAL  PROSPERITY 

By  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 


HE    first    step    is    to    develop 
anew     the     requisite     foreign 


I        trade.       There  seems  to  be  a 

I        general  desire  on   the  part  of 

-*"       American  producers,  on  farms 

and  in  factories,  founderies,  and  machine 

shops,  to  sell  more  goods  to  Europe,  South 

America,    the    British    Dominions    and 


Commonwealths,  and  the  Near  and  Far 
East,  including  Russia.  The  reason  for 
this  state  of  mind  is  that  nearly  all  the 
important  American  industries  are  now 
capable  of  producing  m.ore  than  the  most 
active  home  market  can  take,  both  plants 
and  machinery  having  been  much  ex- 
panded during  the  war.     At  present,  the 
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home  market  is  not  active  because  the  the    most    unreasonable    and    the    most 

large  majority  of  the  people  are  unwilling  injurious  to  the  mass  of  the  people — 

or  unable  to  pay  the  present  prices  of  no  reductions  have  as  yet  been  made, 

commodities.     They  are  waiting  for  more  Hence    consumption    and    construction 

natural  prices.  do  not  as   yet   revive.     The  important 

In  my  opinion — I   am  not  an  expert  step   toward   natural   and   stable   prices 

in  either  banking  or  manufacturing,  but  remains  in  large  part  to  be  taken,  namely, 

have  been  an  interested  observer  of  many  the   reduction   of  wages.     For  example, 

forms  of  business  for  seventy  years  past —  there   has   already   been   a   considerable 

there  is  only  one  way  in  which   large  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  despite 

exports   of   American    products    can    be  the   farmers'    resistance;    but    the   price 

brought    about   and    maintained.     That  of  wheat  cannot  become  stable,  or  what 

one  w^ay  is  to  take  from  the  countries  to  is  called  normal,  so  long  as  the  wages 

which  we  export  our  products — largely  which  the  farmer  must  pay  for  his  labor 

raw    materials,    foods,    fuels,    and    ma-  remain   unreasonably   high,    that   is,   at 

chinery — their  products  in  payment  for  war  rates.     Again,  prudent  owners  can- 

what  we  send  them.     Lending  American  not   build  so  long  as  wages  in  all  the 

money  to  the  Allies  and  some  neutrals  in  building  trades  continue  at  their  pres- 

order  that  they  might  buy  much-needed  ent  exaggerated  rates.     It  is  obvious  to 

supplies  from  American   producers  was  any  disinterested  student  of  the  situation 

properly    a    war   measure   only.     While  that  serious  reductions  of  wages  must  take 

foreign   exchange   is    so   unfavorable   to  place,  before  the  home  market  can  again 

European  nations,  trade  between  us  and  become  active. 

them  must  be  in  the  nature  of  barter.  One  other  change  is  necessary  to 
If  other  countries  have  no  products  that  restore  American  prosperity  and  make 
we  want,  we  cannot  trade  with  them;  it  stable.  The  state  of  war  between 
but  obviously  they  have.  We  want  all  capital  and  labor  must  cease,  and  all  the 
the  things  we  used  to  get  from  them  apparatus  and  methods  of  warfare  must 
before  191 4,  and  more  of  everything,  be  abandoned,  such  as  secret  preparations 
because  our  buying  power  abroad  is  un-  for  combat,  sudden  attacks  or  ambus- 
impaired,  and  our  population  has  in-  cades,  and  spying  by  either  party  into 
creased,  and  is  accustomed  to  more  the  suspected  doings  of  the  other.  In 
comfort  than  previously.  If  we  build  place  of  war  methods,  good-will  methods 
a  tariff  wall  against  the  products  of  other  must  come  in,  namely,  partnership  be- 
nations,  we  prevent  ourselves  from  barter-  tween  capital  and  labor,  cooperative 
ing  with  them.  If  w^e  keep  up  our  war  management,  and  profit-sharing  with 
prices,  other  nations  will  before  long  fmd  full  knowledge  of  the  partnership's  ac- 
means  to  supply  their  principal  needs  counting,  and  consideration  for  the  con- 
from  other  sources.  sumer  as  well  as  for  each  party  in  the 

In  order  to  revive  our  home  markets,  actual  production.  Mr.  Arthur  Nash 
it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  prices  of  prefers  to  describe  these  indispensable 
everything  we  produce.  Some  important  methods  in  business  by  the  phrase  "The 
reductions  in  prices  have  already  been  Golden  Rule  in  Business."  Mr.  Nash's 
effected  in  wholesale  dealings,  and  a  few  method  produced  highly  satisfactory  re- 
in retail  dealings;  but  the  reductions  are  suits  in  a  business  notoriously  difficult 
inconsistent  among  allied  commodities,  to  conduct — the  clothing  business — in 
and  also  geographically  and  locally  the  years  191 9  and  1920,  which  were 
irregular.  In  the  building  trades  and  years  of  extraordinary  ups  and  downs 
the  subsidiary  industries — where  the  in-  and  of  violent  disturbances.  It  put  an 
creased    charges    since    191 4   have   been  end   to  the  industrial  war,   reduced   to 
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absurdities  limitation  of  output  and  all 
forms  of  ''slacking,"  increased  production 
and  profits,  and  demonstrated  that  in- 
dustrial peace  and  health  depend  on  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  members  of  each 
industrial  body,  the  manager  being  a 
resident  member  of  the  body  in  daily 
communication  with  the  other  members. 
If  these  better  relations  between  capital 
and  labor  could  be  established  in  the 
United  States  in  advance,  of  their  adop- 


tion elsewhere,  most  of  the  difficulties 
concerning  the  competition  in  the  world's 
markets  between  American  industries 
and  foreign  industries  would  disappear; 
because  production  under  industrial  peace 
conditions  would  so  greatly  excel  produc- 
tion under  the  former  industrial  war  con- 
ditions, in  both  quantity  and  quality. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  good  work  left 
for  labor  unions  to  do,  after  industrial 
peace  has  been  established. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  UNIVERSITY 

* 
By   major-general  JAMES   G.    HARBORD 


THIS  closing  year  has  seen  a 
change  in  our  Regular  Army 
which  should  command  the 
interest  and  support  of  our 
people.  Ours  is  a  land  of  short 
memories  and  brief  regrets.  The  part 
played  in  the  war  is  quickly  forgotten 
and  black  is  no  longer  worn  for  many  a 
boy  who  went  to  France  and  never  re- 
turned. Reaction  from  the  war,  en- 
grossment in  business,  some  inherited 
antagonism  toward  a  regular  army,  and 
the  pinch  of  high  taxation  are  responsible 
for  an  indifference  toward  our  Army 
which  in  many  quarters  amounts  to  la- 
tent hostility.  It  is  the  people's  army 
and  is  drawn  from  every  community  of 
the  country,  but,  notwithstanding  that 
fact,  it  has  lacked  something  which 
should  have  tied  it  to  our  people  and 
made  it  an  asset  to  them  in  some  more 
available  and  immediate  way  than  merely 
as  a  factor  in  national  preparedness — 
especially  at  the  close  of  a  war. 

The  old  Army  of  a  professional  enlisted 
personnel  has  disappeared.  Of  some 
fifteen  thousand  men  now  at  my  station 
there  are  probably  less  than  a  hundred 
of  the  fine  type- of  old  soldier  who  fought 
the  campaigns  of  Santiago  and  the 
Philippines  and  who  were  still  fairly 
numerous  as  recently  as  1916.     Many  of 


those  men  gave  their  lives  in  France,  and 
many  have  become  officers  under  the  re- 
organization, but  the  type  in  the  ranks  is 
practically  non-existent.  We  have,  at 
my  statibn,  several  thousands  of  men  who 
are  born  of  foreign  parents  and  speak 
only  their  tongue,  or  being  born  of 
American  parentage  have  been  reared  as 
illiterates.  A  soldier  in  one  of  my  com- 
panies was  recently  denied  a  transfer 
because  he  was  needed  as  an  interpreter 
in  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged.  A 
visiting  officer  who  sought  headquarters 
inquired  the  way  of  four  soldiers  he  met 
in  the  street  and  not  one  of  them  could 
understand  English.  There  are  nation- 
als of  forty-nine  different  governments 
among  the  nine  hundred  soldiers  in  the 
Recruit  Educational  Centre  here,  and 
over  forty  languages  are  spoken  by  them. 
We  take  a  proper  pride  in  our  public 
school  system,  but  the  number  of  illit- 
erates revealed  by  the  draft,  and  still 
coming  into  the  service  is  alarming.  Our 
school  system  does  not  reach  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  born  in  America  and 
does  nothing  for  the  adult  alien  who 
reaches  our  shores.  Some  one  must 
make  Americans  out  of  these  men. 
Some  one  must  give  them  literacy  ac- 
companied by  discipline.  Some  one  must 
teach   them   decent   habits   and   proper 
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methods  of  living.  Our  country  yearly 
spends  enormous  sums  for  education. 
A  bonus  of  some  thousands  of  dollars  is 
given  to  certain  agricultural  institutions 
for  every  student  graduated.  Yet  it  does 
not  reach  these  men. 

In  \our  Army  you  can  reach  them,  and 
for  them  and  with  them  build  the  greatest 
educational  institution  in  the  world,  in  its 
enrollment  far  exceeding  our  largest 
universities,  and,  compared  to  their 
cost,  at  an  expense  ridiculously  small. 
No  marble  buildings,  no  luxurious  dor- 
mitories, no  expensive  or  expansive 
campuses  are  required  or  expected.  The 
number  of  courses  and  the  quality  of  in- 
struction imparted  are  limited  only  by  the 
cooperation  received  in  this  work. 

The  occupational  needs  of  a  modern 
army  are  such  that  men  to  perform  its 
varied  requirements  can  never  be  had 
by  the  enlistment  of  specialists  except 
where  some  great  emergency  calTs  to  the 
colors  the  entire  population  of  military 
age.  Motor  mechanics,  chauffeurs, 
plumbers,  carpenters,  painters,  horse- 
shoers,  engineers,  cooks,  bakers,  steno- 
graphers, draughtsmen,  electricians,  tele- 
graph operators,  saddlers,  farmers, 
printers,  musicians,  and  artisans  of  num- 
erous other  occupations  are  necessary  in 
a  modern  army.  To  create  these,  Army 
Vocational  Schools  are  absoliitely  es- 
sential. Few  of  these  trades  can  be 
successfully  handled  without  some  gen- 
eral education,  and  trade  schools  and 
general  education  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  better  educated  man  makes  the 
better  soldier.  It  is  our  pride  that  our 
American  soldiers  have  always  been  of  an 
intelligence  and  individuality  superior 
to  those  of  alien  armies.  When  the 
American  oificer  falls  in  action  there  is 
always  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  or  a  private 
to  take  command  and  lead  his  comrades  to 
victory.  But  the  type  that  once  carried 
on  in  the  Regular  Service  no  longer  exists. 

Practically  none  of  the  foreign-born 
recruits  now  entering  our  service  are 
qualified  to  perform  the  routine  duties 


of  a  soldier,  due  to  lack  of  education  and 
mental  development.  Many  are  illiterate 
and  those  able  to  pass  the  test  of  lit- 
eracy are  unable  to  grasp  technical 
military  instruction  as  given  in  textbooks 
and  service  manuals.  The  clerical  labors 
required  to  carry  on  complex  adminis- 
trative duties  are  entirely  beyond  their 
capacity.  The  same  is  true  of  native- 
born  recruits  who  have  left  the  public 
schools  before  completing  the  sixth  grade. 
Soldiers  unable  to  understand,  or  trans- 
mit a  message,  to  read  a  road  sign-post, 
to  learn  their  drill,  or  to  transmit  orders, 
are  mere  machines,  and  are  neither  cred- 
itable in  peace  nor  safe  in  war.  Educa- 
tion is  the  basis  of  discipline  in  any  army 
of  free  men,  and  there  can  be  no  army 
without  discipline. 

The  park-bench  was  once  the  most 
fertile  field  for  recruiting  the  Regular 
Arm>',  but  recruits  to-day  are  generally 
young  men  of  ambition  who  enlist  to 
better  their  positions  and  to  obtain  train- 
ing to  enable  them  to  succeed  later  in 
some  chosen  occupation.  In  any  army 
maintained  by  voluntary  enlistment,  paid 
low  wagesat  a  time  when  wages  in  all  other 
occupations  are  high,  deprived  of  the  at- 
tractions of  home,  and  asked  to  undergo 
hardships  and  discipline,  men  must  be 
offered  some  inducement  to  come  to  the 
colors.  As  an  aid  to  recruiting  since  the 
war,  the  educational  and  vocational 
schools  now  maintained  in  the  Army 
have  proved  the  best  inducement  that 
can  be  offered  our  young  men.  The 
effect  of  the  schools  is  noticeable  in  the 
class  of  recruits  and  in  the  earnest  de- 
meanor of  the  new  men  in  our  schools. 
They  do  not  contemplate  the  Army  as  a 
career,  but  intend  to  return  to  civil  life 
after  obtaining  the  training  desired,  in 
addition  to  a  living  wage  and  a  healthful 
life.  Meantime  the  nation  has  a  soldier, 
and  upon  completion  of  his  enlistment 
another  member  of  the  great  reserve 
upon  which  will  fall  the  burden  of  de- 
fence in  event  of  war.  Next  to  an 
efficient  well  trained  army,  our  country 
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most  needs  a  reserve  of  trained  men  in 
civil  life. 

This  free  education  to  its  soldiers  is  the 
link  that  now  binds  the  Army  to  our 
people.  No  longer  can  the  criticism  be 
made  that  the  Army  takes  men  from  the 
civil  population  and  after  using  them 
some  years  turns  them  loose  with  no 
compensation  for  the  time  spent  except 
the  trifling  pay  received  by  soldiers.  No 
more  can  it  be  said,  as  once  was  true, 
that  they  leave  the  Army  less  fitted  for 
the  struggle  of  civil  life,  and  that  the  time 
spent  in  the  uniform  has  been  wasted  for 
the  individual. 

An  inseparable  part  of  thetraining  is  the 
inspiration  to  patriotism  and  a  better 
understanding  of  our  democracy.  With 
the  present  social  unrest,  the  Bolshevist 
menace  and  the  alien  population  prob- 
lem, the  importance  of  this  cannot  be 
overstated.  The  crime  wave  that  is 
now  sweeping  over  this  country  is  due  to 
lack  of  discipline,  unbalanced  mentality, 
and  misdirected  education.  The  action 
of  the  American  Legion  in  calling  upon  its 
membership  to  combat  this  condition  is 
evidence  of  what  properly  disciplined  and 
trained  men  will  do  when  necessity  arises. 
A  man  once  having  given  his  services  to 
his  country  will  always  thereafter  carry 
the  responsibilities  of  his  citizenship, 
understanding  that  they  involve  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  privileges.  To  how  much 
greater  extent  will  a  man  serve  his  country 
after  discharge  if  he  can  attribute  to  the 
Army  the  education  and  training  that 
enables  him  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to 
hold  an  honorable  place  in  his  community. 

Theoretically,  any  boy  can  go  to  school 
in  America.  There  are  free  schools 
everywhere.  In  a  few  places  free  voca- 
tional training  can  be  had.  No  place  is 
known  to  me  outside  the  Army  where 
students  are  provided  with  free  board, 
clothing,  medical  and  dental  service,  and 
paid  wages  while  they  study.  Many 
boys  in  civil  life  are  unable  to  go  to 
school  because  they  are  obliged  to  earn  a 
living.     Some  are  incorrigible  at  school 


age.  Many  aliens  land  in  this  country 
when  too  old  to  attend  public  schools. 
To  these  classes  of  men  the  Army  opens 
the  whole  world  of  books.  They  can  be 
educated  as  citizens  while  being  trained 
as  artisans.  This  year  has  seen,  as  the 
proudest  day  in  many  a  recruit's  life,  the 
writing  of  his  first  letter  home.  The 
foreigner  who  serves  an  enlistment  in  the 
Army  becomes  an  American  citizen  in- 
stead of  congregating  in  colonies  with  il- 
literates of  his  own  race. 

In  this  station  (Camp  Travis,  Texas), 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1920,  students 
made  an  average  advancement  of  one  and 
a  half  public  school  grades.  Between  last 
October  ist  and  next  June  30th,  they 
will  average  three  public  school  grades. 
In  vocational  work  progress  is  equally 
rapid.  This  is  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  fifty  dollars  per  man  tak- 
ing the  courses,  per  school  year, 
an  extremely  low  cost  when  compared 
to  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  The  respective  claims  for 
time  of  the  military  and  educational  work 
are  met  by  assigning  the  forenoon  to 
military  instruction  and  the  afternoon  to 
educational  and  vocational  work.  Ex- 
ception to  this  division  of  time  is  made 
in  cases  of  students  taking  farm  and 
animal  husbandry  courses  by  assignment 
to  this  work  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
training  for  three  months,  then  return- 
ing them  to  their  organizations  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Naturally  a  school  system  cannot  be 
brought  into  being  complete  and  perfect 
in  all  respects,  and  evolution  takes  time. 
To  realize  fully  on  time  and  money  in- 
vested educational  effort  must  be  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  time.  As  the 
system  develops,  the  class  of  men  demand- 
ing it  will  continue  to  improve,  and  in 
time,  the  Army  will  become  the  Poor 
Man's  University.  This  work  cannot 
be  done  elsewhere.  Its  value  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents  but  must  be 
computed  in  terms  of  trained  citizens. 
Give  it  your  moral  support. 


T. 
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A  PEACE  OF  RECONCILIATION 

THE  SECOND  OE  TIVO  ARTICLES  ON 

WHAT   THE   WORLD   SHOULD    KNOW  ABOUT   GERMANY 

By  iMAXIMILIAN  HARDEN 


FROM  WRATH  TO  YEARNING 

ERMANY  is  a  republic.  Its 
weapon  is  broken  to  pieces.  The 
false  glamors  that  lasting  wealth 
would  come  out  of  the  war  have 
disappeared.  The  people's  wrath 
roars  out.  A  storm  of  scorn  whips  the  heads  of 
emperor,  princes,  ministers,  and  officers.  Con- 
demnation thunders  after  the  old  regime,  and 
no  man  dares  to  defend  it  openly.  This  is  not 
what  the  wit  of  the  Paris  boulevards  calls  du 
camouflage  boche.  It  is  the  natural  anger 
of  the  terribly  undeceived,  suddenly  torn 
from  dreams  of  paradisical  repose.  Demo- 
cratic Socialists  put  themselves  at  the  wheel  of 
the  state.  Yesterday  they  were  secretaries 
of  small  trades-unions  or  editors  of  obscure 
provincial  papers,  but  to-day  they  seek  and 
are  sought  to  govern  a  great  country  in  the 
most  difficult  conditions.  They  do  not  know 
the  ship  they  are  handling,  nor  the  shallows 
and  cliffs  they  must  pilot  it  past.  In  a  country 
that  never  had  parliamentary  government, 
but  has  had  only  a  miserable  sham  of  it, 
nobody  except  the  Conservative  Nationalist 
section  which  surrounded  the  throne  and  the 
lesser  thrones  knows  the  government  machine; 
and  this  section,  to  whom  is  justly  ascribed 
a  large  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
disaster,  must  now  remain  remote  from  the 
sphere  of  power.  Therein  is  included  the 
junker,  the  court  nobility,  the  officers  and  high 
officials;  they  hide  in  the  gloom  and  calculate 
that  their  time  will  soon  return,  that  they  will  be 
recalled  by  necessit\'  when  it  very  soon  be- 
comes apparent  that  their  successors  are  merely 
platform  speakers  and  not  statesmen  and, 
therefore,  can  give  nothing  as  rulers.  They  do 
verily  give  nothing,  less  than  nothing.  Many 
of  them  are  brutally  stupid,  and  not  all  of  them 
are  quite  clean-handed.  Only  the  ugly  side  of 
parliamentarian  democracy  is  visible;  party 
affairs  and  corruption  of  all  kinds.     Soon  there 


arises  in  the  memory  the  picture  of  the  con- 
scientious official,  unfettered  to  any  party 
and  well-educated,  of  the  good  princes  en- 
throned high  above  all  party  and  business 
interests,  who  inherited  their  power,  and  did 
not  need  to  enlist  flattery  to  gain  the  favor  of 
the  masses.  Nobody  knows  how  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  freedom  of  self-deter- 
mination. The  Socialists  who  rule,  and  who 
for  four  years,  in  blind  intoxication  of  obedi- 
ence, did  their  share  in  all  the  evils  of  Kaiser- 
dom,  now  deny  acquaintance  with  their  almost 
criminal  error,  which  might  scare  away  possi- 
ble members  from  their  party.  The  mass  of 
workers  who  have  returned  home  maimed 
or  sick,  with  their  nerves  tortured  to  shreds,  and 
find  their  families  worn  out  and  shattered  in 
soul,  think  only  of  the  necessities  of  life,  re- 
accustom  themselves  with  difficulty  to  the 
monotonous  existence  of  a  small  wheel  in  the 
machine,  listen  to  the  allurements  from  the 
Northeast  which  proclaim  the  dawn  of  Com- 
munist world-order,  desire  no  longer  to  starve, 
freeze,  and  mutely  obey  arbitrary  commands, 
and  degrade  the  revolution  in  a  race  to  obtain 
better  wages.  Gray  is  the  German  world,  in 
a  thick  mist.  Only  one  comfort  is  left:  peace 
heals! 

Why  reel  off  the  other  film?  The  chief 
events  live  in  everyone's  memory.  Germany, 
which  still  did  not  know — for  the  larger  part  it 
does  not  know  it  now! — how  impotent  its  super- 
humanly  enduring,  courageous  army  was  in 
October,  1918,  only  to  be  saved  by  capitula- 
tion, thought  to  acquire  the  full  right  to  all 
advantages  of  the  fourteen  points  promised  by 
Wilson  in  his  just  and  humane  speech  by  the 
voluntary  overthrow  of  its  regime.  Now  the 
Armistice  became  dishonorable  (Marshal  Foch 
himself  pronounced  the  word  deshonorant;  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Buat,  a  quiet- 
spoken  man,  repeated  it);  and  the  peace  took 
from  her  not  only  Alsace-Lorraine,  immensely 
enriched    by    German    industrialism,    but    the 
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provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  irreplace-  hind.  They  whispered  to  you  that  after  you 
able  as  agricultural  land;  ancient  German  towns  had  transformed  your  country  into  a  demo- 
like Danzig,  Bromberg,  and  Thorn;  the  vital  cratic  republic  the  enemy  would  conclude  with 
vein  of  Northern  Schleswig;  the  land  connection  you  a  peace  of  justice,  uprightness,  and  friendly 
with  East  Prussia;  all  colonies;  almost  all  ships;  understanding.  Now  you  see  what  Wilson's 
the  right  of  free  control  over  her  chief  rivers;  peace  has  come  to:  poverty,  servility,  tribute 
and  also  endangered  Upper  Silesia,  with  its  unto  the  generation  of  the  children  of  your 
coal,  iron,  zinc,  a  pillar  of  German  economy;  grandchildren,  if  their  enfeebled  bodies  can 
cut  the  commercial  threads  with  foreign  coun-  ever  beget  children.  Who  has  lied  to  you? 
tries  which  had  been  spun  in  decades  of  most  Certainly  not  the  men  who  since  August, 
toilsome  labor;  tried  to  remove  Germany  from  1914,  told  you  that  Germany's  annihilation 
her  economic  position  of  1870,  and  burdened  was  the  only  aim  of  our  enemies,  and  has  been 
her  Western  frontier  for  many  years  with  the  the  only  purpose  of  the  long  prepared  war." 
trouble  and  vice  of  a  foreign  military  occupa-  This  was  believed.  All  of  it.  Whoever 
tion,  which — especially  in  places  where  French  does  not  understand  why  this  should  be  so,  does 
black  troops  are  stationed — leads  to  con-  not  make  allowances  for  the  acoustics  of  long, 
stantly  renewed  friction,  and  in  this  year,  flaming  years  of  wearisome  need;  forgets  that 
1920,  has  already  cost  more  than  20  billion  those  who  have  fallen  from  a  height  on  to  a 
marks.  In  the  present  year  when,  before  even  narrow  ledge  of  despair  no  longer  have  the 
the  amount  of  the  real  reparation  is  fixed,  power  of  discrimination  that  belongs  to  nor- 
and  thus  cannot  conceivably  be  paid,  Germany,  mally  alert  people.  "  Yesterday  in  the  Em- 
entirely  impoverished  and  drowning  in  a  peror's  realms  all  went  well  with  us;  all  was  in 
stream  of  dirty  paper  money,  must,  according  order  and  watch;  but  to-day  in  the  republic 
to  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  pay  130  billions  there  reign  misery,  shame,  foul  and  ludicrous 
of  marks  in  money,  material,  implements,  and  chaos."  Only  this  feeling  frothed  over  the 
goods!  Can  any  one  be  surprised  that  in  this  threshold  of  consciousness.  That  this  horri- 
country,  dilapidated,  disordered,  growing  dirtier,  ble  to-day  is  but  the  result  of  the  yesterday 
shaken  by  eternal  strike  fever,  crushed  by  the  of  lies,  treachery,  and  demoralization,  sober 
ceaseless  turning  of  the  steering  gear,  swoon-  sense  would  acknowledge.  But  that  is  muzzled 
ing,  indeed,  a  feeling  of  "world-dissolution"  by  the  intoxication  of  blood,  robbery,  and  fear 
arose,  a  feeling  which  only  knew  a  to-day  of  the  next  phase  of  existence;  and  no  voice — 
and  no  to-morrow,  never  disdained  low  dealings,  no  powerful  one  at  least — sounds  from  outside, 
and  hurled  away  the  money  so  acquired  on  the  comforting,  greeting;  no  hand  is  stretched  forth 
filthiest  amusements?  That  the  frightened  helpfully — not  even  as  a  beau  geste — toward  the 
cry  of  the  soul  grew  silent;  all  the  lights  of  suffering,  the  delirious  with  pain.  The  world, 
idealism,  nearly  all,  went  out;  the  gulf  between  in  the  sadness  of  a  long  war,  has  forgotten  that, 
rich  and  poor  grew  wider  than  ever  before,  in  misery,  even  a  man  guilty  of  a  heavy  crime 
and   a   giddy   craving  for  pleasure,    born   of  is  worthy  of  respect. 

despair,  whirled  through  the  towns  into  the  In  October,  191 8,  Germany  was  prepared  to 

distant  villages?     That  in  the  Eden,  withered  admit  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  acted 

and  turned  to  a  desert,  the  hissing  snake  should  wantonly,  unconscientiously,  and  untruthfully, 

drop  his  poison  into  a  million  open  ears?     The  and  had  sinned  against  humanity.    And  in  the 

survivors  of  the  old  regime,  the  disinherited  meantime  never-tiring  lungs  have  shouted  to 

sons  and  parasites  of  the  military  monarchy,  her:  "  You  yourself,  the  German  people,  are  the 

suspected  that  their  time  had  come,   sooner  sinner,  and  you  must  pay  for  your  crimes  to 

than  their  most  daring  hopes  had  expected,  the  third  and  fourth  generation."     Then  as 

From  every  nook  and  corner  they  now  crept  the  beautiful  cloud  shapes  of  Understanding 

and  whispered:  "All  the  misery  you  now  ex-  between  Nations,  Disarmament,  and  the  Reign 

perience  is  the  result  of  the  Revolution.     We  of  International  Justice  disappeared,  the  sig- 

had  won  the  war;  we  stood  before  the  final  nificance  of  the  readiness  to  acknowledge  sin 

victory,    when    traitors    at    home,    Russians,  and  repentance  vanished.     "The  others,  gov- 

Jews,  Socialists,  and  hirelings  of  the  enemy's  ernments  and  peoples,  have  not  done  better 

propaganda,  thrust  a  dagger  in  the  back  of  than  Germany  as  she  is  sunken  in  1918.     They 

our    unconquered    army;    the    bravest    army  are  in  an  even  worse  state.     They  wanted  to 

in  the  world's  history  they  murdered  from  be-  kill  her,   to  paralyze  her;  they  lulled   us  to 
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sleep  with   bold  decoy  notes."     Out  of  this  whose  opinion  it  values,  from  whose  advice  and 

opinion  there  grows  on  the  left  the  faith  that  acts  it  hopes  for  sane  action,  but  who  strive 

capitalism,    the    chief   offender,    must    every-  for  no  official  position,  no  seat  in  Parliament, 

where,  in    republic   as  in  monarchy,   be   de-  nor  do  they  reach  after  place  or  position,  be- 

stroyed   by  a  violent  mass  attack.     On  the  cause  they  are  strong  personalities  not  to  be 

right,  the  determination  grows  to  strive  with  adapted    to   a   party   yoke.     These   must    be 

all  forces,  even  those  of  cunning  and  deceit,  for  heard  in  this  hour  of  deepest  need.     They  are 

the  resurrection  of  the  old  Germany,  strong  in  not  numbed  and  blunted  by  the  daily  round 

military  strength,   and  determined   upon  the  of  the  political  game,  and  the  motive  strength 

will-to-power.     Thus  it  is  in  November,  1920.  of  their  thought  is  not  wasted  uselessly  on  the 

Here  arises  a  world  danger.     Only  the  In-  old,    much-traveled    tracks.      Ardent    is    my 

ternational  of  the  Soul,  only  the   European-  conviction  that  the  first  fruit  of  such  an  inter- 

ization  of  economy  is  capable  of  averting  this  national  convention  of  pure  hearts  and  strong 

danger,  when  it  is  at  last  acknowledged  as  a  brains    would    be    the    understanding   of   the 

universal  menace  not  merely  limited  to  Central  necessity  of  setting  on  another  tack,  if  I  may 

Europe.     And  not  a  month,  not  a  day,  ought  use  the  expression,  the  sails  of  the  soul  of  man; 

to  be  lost.  and  to  prescribe  the  direction  of  a  new  law, 

7-i_rp    Fr\1F\ITnF^  fitted  to  our  times.     The  most  powerful  tragedy 

1  Hb   iiLiVltiiNlUt.:^  of  the  greatest  Greek  poet  welcomes  at  its  close 

IN  SOME  mountain  clime  or  on  some  sunny  the  dawn  of  a  day  whose  milder  breath  trans- 
coast  representatives  ought  very  soon  formed  the  Erinyes  in  the  "  Eumenides,"  the 
to  assemble  from  all  the  European  countries  dark,  glaring  goddesses  of  revenge,  into  benevo- 
and  also,  if  possible,  from  all  other  parts  of  the  lent  deities  regarding  life  with  kind  eyes,  bright 
world,  for  a  free  exchange  of  views.  Not  with  friendship.  Play  /Eschylus'  "Oresteia" 
officials,  not  professional  politicians,  not  men  on  every  stage!  Not  only  will  its  art  grip  your 
who  are  tied  to  a  definite  party  programme  by  hearts  with  the  holy  thrills  of  fear  and  pity, 
the  processions  of  the  polling  booth.  These  but  their  ethics  also,  their  high,  spring-pure 
state  their  cases  often  enough  ever>'where;  and  morality,  in  which  one  feels  the  advent  of  the 
put  their  influence  into  action.  And  we  see  Christ-sense,  will  revive  you.  From  the  evil 
what  a  wonderful  state  of  affairs  is  the  result,  reef  of  the  pirate  home  it  shines  on  a  lovely. 
Savants,  artists,  industrialists,  merchants,  pub-  fruitful  coast. 

licists,  hand-workers,  and  wage-earning  women  Still  the  Erinyes  rule,  whose  being  the  Ger- 
ought  to  come  together.  The  number  must  man  poet  Friedrich  Schiller  paints  in  his  verses 
not  be  too  great,  nor  the  flew  of  speech  too  "In  their  cheeks  flows  no  blood;  in  fleshless 
wide.  The  purpose  should  be  to  instruct  one  hands  they  swing  the  torch's  red  glow;  and 
another  about  the  real  situation  in  the  various  where  the  hairs  sweetly  blow  around  human 
countries,  and  then  to  seek  the  means  best  brows,  there  one  sees  snakes  and  adders  dis- 
qualified to  remedy  the  most  pressing  needs,  tending  their  poison-swollen  bellies."  With 
Whether  anything  like  a  world-parliament  hot  breath  the  fire  pants  around  us;  we  see  the 
would  come  out  of  this  remains  to  be  seen,  adders,  with  their  green,  glittering  eyes,  gliding 
It  is  certain  that  from  such  a  conversation  of  through  the  gloom;  and  feel  all  too  often  the 
impartial  and  disinterested  people,  all  impelled  poison  that  drips  from  their  tongues.  A 
b>'  good-will,  a  useful  clarity  would  come.  All  vapor  of  craving  for  revenge,  like  sulphur  after  a 
too  narrow  and  confined  is  the  sphere  for  the  great  fire,  remains  from  the  war  as  a  legacy, 
activity  of  free  spirits  in  this  world  of  ours.  The  crime  of  the  unchaining  of  the  war  and  the 
The  world  still  quivers;  the  waters  of  the  Flood  terrible  conduct  of  it,  the  century-old  abuse  of 
have,  it  is  true,  fallen  from  their  high  water  the  right  of  possession,  the  manifold  older 
mark,  but  all  around  new  cataclysms  threaten  one  of  force  which  one  nation  has  acquired 
our  world  as  well  as  the  spiritual  world;  and  over  another  at  the  crossroads  of  history — 
we  are  all  condemned  to  passive  silence.  They  all  these  must  now  be  revenged.  And  also 
are  dicing  for  our  own  skins,  and  for  the  happi-  the  masters  of  yesterday,  men  and  nations, 
ness  and  misery  of  our  children.  And  shall  from  whom  a  part  of  their  power  has  been 
we  watch  how  the  same  "tried"  hands  shake  torn,  brood  already  over  their  revenge,  and 
the  dice-box  and  tilt  it  over?  Every  country  spin  plans  which,  across  prison-camps  and 
knows   three  or  four  tried   men   and   women  mountains  of  corpses,  shall  help  them  back  to 
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the  summit  of  their  old  sovereignty.  In  the  ever  unforgettably  worthy  of  gratitude,  how- 
British  Isles  (which  Empire  has  its  own  pains  ever  invaluably  useful,  all  that  is  being  done 
in  the  most  sensitive  portion  of  its  epidermis,  by  the  English  and  Americans  for  the  poorest 
in  Ireland  and  at  the  threshold  of  India)  one  victims  of  the  war — especially  what  in  pious 
does  not  trace  this  poisonous  stream  very  far;  nobility  is  done  by  the  Quakers  for  the  starving 
still  less  in  America.  But  on  the  continent  of  children  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  other 
Europe  it  makes  the  place  almost  uninhabitable  countries — charity  can  never  be  the  founda- 
for  finer  spirits.  And  this  continent  has  a  great  tion  to  support  a  world-building  anywhere, 
importance,  not  only  as  workshop  and  market-  The  peoples,  who  are  still  inimical  to  each 
place,  but  also  as  a  museum  of  old  culture  other,  must  understand  that  not  merely  a  festive 
for  the  British  Isles,  encamped  before  it,  and  elevation  of  the  feelings,  which  on  week-days 
for  the  young  giant  between  the  Atlantic  and  again  clothe  themselves  in  the  yellow-gray  of 
the  Pacific  Oceans,  whose  imperialism  up  to  indifi^erence,  envy,  and  hate,  but  cool  sense  and 
now  has  been  only  the  broadening  of  the  realm  sober  consideration  of  advantage  thrust  them- 
of  freedom.  May  it  remain  so  in  eternity!  selves  into  their  conception  of  the  unity  of 
If  Europe  loses  in  weight,  there  will  soon  sink  other  peoples,  near  or  remote.  Then  will  they 
the  scale  in  which  rests  the  power  of  the  begin  to  serve  the  will  and  conduct  of  humanity 
colored  races,  with  their  origins  in  Africa  and  with  all  their  strength,  and  with  greater  chances 
Asia.     Whoever  listens  attentively  hears  also  of  success, 

around  the  world  of  Europe  and  America  the  -rijir   t-itdxmxi/^   r\r^  -rur?  m//^dt  t^ 

,              r                   ^  u^     u          ■          A  iHE    rURNING  OF  THE  WORLD 
demons  of  revenge  and  hate,  burrowmg  and 

throwing  up  breastworks.  With  intelligible  |  HEAR  the  objection:  "You  will  yourself 
wrath  from  the  time  of  the  brutal  use  of  force,  1  admit  how  badly  things  are  going  in  Ger- 
and  ignorant  of  the  casual  connection  of  things,  many,  and  how  strong  yet  are  the  elements 
the  Germans  would  like  to  egg  on  the  two  great  whose  aim  is  to  return  to  the  old  conditions 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples  against  one  another,  of  power-idolatry,  the  crypto-absolutism.  Do 
That  it  would  succeed  in  widening  occasional  you,  therefore,  dare  to  encourage  other  peoples 
family  quarrels,  which  in  private  life  also  often  and  governments  to  help  this  Germany  up,  so 
develop  into  pointed  irritation,  into  deep  that,  again  strengthened,  it  may  begin  afresh 
division  and  enmity,  is  most  improbable.  And  this  maddening  game,  and  yet  once  more  de- 
if  it  did  succeed,  who  would  gain  by  it?  The  stroy  the  sleep  into  which  the  tired  world  hasi 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  who  might  hope  scarcely  had  time  to  sink?" 
as  possible  allies  of  one  country  to  obtain  This  question  stands  on  firm  legs,  but  looks 
advantages  from  the  other  by  fighting  or  with  myopic  eyes.  Our  condition  is  very  bad; 
pressure.  Certainly  not  sick  Europe,  which  worse  than  I  should  like  to  suggest  here.  Not 
needs  for  its  recovery  of  health  world-peace  merely  for  the  few  upright  republicans,  whose 
and  aid  from  everybody  who  still  retains  lives  are  threatened  by  the  monarchical  reac- 
strength.  Woe  unto  those  who  chase  phan-  tionwhichispossibleany  day,butalsodangerous 
toms  even  in  this  hour  of  need!  An  Anglo-  for  the  whole  world.  It  is  for  this  very  reason 
American  war,  a  modern  War  of  the  Giants,  that  it  must  arouse  itself  from  its  inertia  bor- 
would  be  the  end  of  the  primacy  of  the  white  dering  on  lethargy,  and  recognize  the  position, 
race,  whatever  its  issue.  Anglo-American  unity  I  do  not  condemn  with  angry  diatribe  the 
could  be  the  strongest  pillar  of  the  bridge  Frenchmen  who  say:  "Because  this  Germany 
which,  just  as  a  shimmering,  friendly  rainbow  can  to-morrow  throw  ofi"  the  mask  and  again 
after  a  storm  spans  the  moist  horizon,  in  the  be  an  enemy  of  62  millions  against  38,  this 
shape  of  the  League  of  Nations,  has  appeared  Germany  which  has  laid  waste  our  most  fer- 
to  the  people  dazzled  by  the  storm,  the  light-  tile  land,  flooded  our  shafts  with  devilish  in- 
ning and  the  thunder.  Desinteressement  of  genuity,  and  thus  prevented  the  digging  of 
the  overseas  lords  for  Europe  at  the  present  coal  in  many  a  mine  for  ten  years  to  come, 
time  is  as  impossible  as  the  disinterestedness  of  because  of  this,  everything  that  was  decided 
Europe  for  them.  The  keynote  at  the  door  of  and  signed  at  Versailles  about  occupation 
the  future  is — Solidarity.  and  reparation  must  continue  to  be  valid 
But  where  is  the  means  of  disinfection,  the  without  the  slightest  mitigation  of  its  rigor." 
anti-toxin  of  the  world?  It  is  not  to  be  found  These  Frenchmen  have,  to  be  sure,  nothing 
in  the  chemists'  shops  of  philanthropy.     How-  in  common  with  the  Athenians  who  on  the 
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southern  slope  of  the  mountain  from  which  the 
Acropolis,  ruined  by  the  Persian  army,  looked 
down  on  them,  listened  piously  to  the  traged>' 
in  which  /Eschylus  depicted  the  woe  of  the 
Persians  conquered  at  Salamis.  The  sweet 
flowers  of  art  and  ethos  still  unfading  through 
the  ages,  which,  composed  for  the  celebration 
of  victory,  speak  no  word  of  triumph,  brings 
forward  no  single  champion  of  the  victorious 
except  in  the  elegy  of  the  conquered,  articulated 
with  perfect  mastery,  and  in  the  grand  sym- 
phony of  the  lament  of  the  living  and  the  rising 
from  the  grave.  Is  it  dead  with  the  Greeks  of 
Pericles  and  Aristides,  this  double  capability 
of  the  purest  patriotism  and  simultaneous 
instinctive-psychological  sxmpathy  with  the 
suffering  and  woes  of  the  conquered,  whose  deeds 
of  destruction  are  yet  fresh  in  the  body  of  the 
Fatherland — so  nobly  expressed  in  the  "Per- 
sians." After  two  thousand  years  of  Euro- 
pean Christendom  is  this  summit  of  moral 
world-contemplation  no  longer  ascendable, 
to  which  the  will  to  patient  kindness  elevated 
the  people  of  the  warriors  of  Salamis  and 
Marathon?  If  it  is  not,  then  we  must  pre- 
scribe for  a  lower  sphere. 

Somebody  must  lead  the  way  on  the  path  of 
reason.  The  fulfilment  of  this  duty  is  seemly 
for  the  victor  who  can  guarantee  something, 
and  has  not  merely  to  obey  orders.  And  he 
must  be  persuaded  that  the  road  of  reason  is  also 
that  from  which  he  will  reap  most  advantage. 
If  the  yoke  of  occupation  remains  upon  Ger- 
many, then  a  new  generation  will  grow  up  of 
raging  hates,  and  remove  from  the  German 
people  on  account  of  the  (at  least)  20  billion 
marks  >'early  that  it  costs — and  they  are  bur- 
dened with  300  billions  of  marks  national 
debt,  apart  from  the  sky-high  communal  debt 
— of  the  last  possibility  of  procuring  within  any 
visible  period  the  considerable  sums  for  repara- 
tion. The  deeper  it  is  thrust  into  despair,  the 
more  void  of  joy  its  life  becomes  on  account 
of  the  increasingly  hard  pressure  of  its  indebt- 
edness, and  the  more  fervently  it  is  allured  by 
the  prospect  of  violently  throwing  off  the  yoke 
in  company  with  other  desperadoes.  It  is 
on  this  that  the  monarchists  are  reckoning. 
From  the  princes  and  their  agents  one  hears 
ever  and  again  that  the  financial  catastrophe 
of  the  country  will  also  be  the  grave  of  the  re- 
public. No  monarch,  be  he  a  Hohenzollern  or 
a  Wittelsbach  or  any  other,  could  avert  this 
catastrophe  if  the  present  pressure  remains, 
and  every  month  two  or  three  billions  marks 


in  new  paper  money  is  issued,  as  now.  There- 
fore the  masters  of  yesterday  want  to  wait  until 
the  German  people  is  fully  reduced  and  bank- 
ruptcy, open  or  latent,  has  become  evident, 
and  any  change  in  the  regime  acts  as  at  least 
something  like  alleviation  and  the  dawn  of 
hope.  But  this  hope  can  only  be  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  new  regime  will  restore  to 
Germany  the  power,  the  frontiers,  the  shipping, 
the  commercial  relations,  and  the  colonies  of 
1 91 4,  altogether  or  nearly.  Is  this  condition 
of  affairs  and  its  dangers  clearly  recognized 
everywhere?  The  appeal  to  the  strict  letter 
of  justice,  which  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
our  sad  reality  cannot  come  to  its  full  value, 
does  not  help;  the  idea  also  that,  as  in  the  last 
act  of  the  old  melodrama,  the  uncle  with  the 
pocket  book  swelling  with  dollar  notes  makes 
the  despairing  family  happy,  so  likewise  will 
America  turn  all  Europe's  misery  into  gladness 
at  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need,  originates  in  the 
land  of  childish  dreams.  The  world — with  eleven 
persons  to  the  square  kilometre  (forty-eight  in 
civilized  countries) — is  no  longer  so  thinly 
populated ;  the  tendency  to  leave  the  country  for 
the  towns,  and  to  diminish  the  producers 
of  foodstuffs  and  increase  the  consumers,  is 
also  in  the  United  States  much  too  obvious 
for  great  stretches  of  land  and  masses  of  people 
to  be  able  to  be  nourished  out  of  Fortune's 
cornucopia  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Europe 
must  no  longer  deceive  itself  about  the  neces- 
sity of  itself  providing  the  greater  part  of  the 
assistance  needed.  As  after  the  capitulation 
of  Yorktown  and  the  first  peace  of  Versailles 
(1783),  at  the  alarm  raised  by  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son, and  Morris,  the  American  states,  bleeding 
from  a  hundred  wounds,  banded  themselves 
together  into  the  Union  that  has  since  then 
become  the  strongest  factor  of  power  on  the 
earth,  so  also  must  the  Old  Continent  draw 
this  consequence  from  the  terrible  war  that  it 
renounces  the  luxury  of  national  isolation  which 
no  longer  fits  the  times,  in  so  far  as  it  is  harmful 
for  its  economy.  Here  one  requires,  like  daily 
bread,  railroad  engines  and  cars >  close  by  they 
stand  unused  on  sidings; the  coal  administration 
in  Poland  is  different  from  that  of  its  neighbors, 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  therefore 
the  whole  yield  suffers.  Here  there  is  terrible 
need ;  but  there,  because  the  exchange  prevents 
us  from  purchasing,  we  are  unable  to  draw  away 
some  of  the  overflowing  stocks.  In  the  one 
country,  on  account  of  the  stagnation  of  the 
tourist  traffic,  there  stand  empty  hotels,  board- 
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ing-houses  and  all  kinds  of  empty  houses; 
whereas  in  the  neighboring  country  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homeless  people  are  put  away  in 
emergency  barracks,  cellars,  and  barns,  against 
all  the  rules  of  sanitation.  This  condition 
must  not  last  any  longer.  After  50  to  70  mil- 
lion people  have  been  stirred  up  for  the  war, 
and  thus  only  for  the  destruction  of  value  that 
has  grown  or  been  made,  a  restoration  to  health 
in  a  reasonable  time  is  only  possible  if  the  col- 
lective property  of  the  European  peoples  be 
administered  on  the  basis  of  rational  economy, 
without  thought  of  national  advantage,  as  if  it 
all  belonged  to  a  mammoth  multi-millionaire 
company.  That  under  such  a  union,  and  its 
bundling  together  of  all  the  economo-political 
forces,  the  peculiarities  and  physiognomy  of 
the  separate  states  would  not  tend  to  weaken, 
American  example  teaches  us. 

With  its  industrious,  well-educated,  and  skil- 
ful workers,  with  its  techno-scientific  experi- 
ence and  industrial  vision,  Germany  can  help 
to  raise  the  French  Republic,  and  thereby 
slowly  recover  itself,  as  a  Junior  Partner,  and 
not  as  a  tribute-owing  Helot  state.  The  occu- 
pation which  is  destroying  Germany's  finances 
and  sowing  hate  must  end — if  possible  simul- 
taneously with  all  standing  armies,  the  plague 
of  Europe.  It  can  end  if  Germany's  peaceful 
will  has  been  accepted  all  around.  For  this  it 
is  necessary  that  the  good  and  useful  powers  of 
the  German  people  should  be  propped  up 
and  encouraged,  and  the  wicked  and  dangerous 
powers  of  evil  acts  be  frightened  away.  Yet 
the  raw  hardness  and  cunning  spite  of  war 
times  demoralize.  Where  this  is  so  the  noblest 
dictates  of  morality  do  not  operate.  So  that 
the  people  may  quickly  realize  that  other  peo- 


ple's fortune  is  also  theirs,  and  other  people's 
sufferings  prepare  misfortune  also  for  them  some 
day.  They  must  feel  in  their  own  body  and 
purse  that  decency,  fairness,  patient  kindness, 
and  humaneness  in  everyday  life  bring  also 
palpable  monetary  advantage;  that  far  behind 
us  lies  the  time  when  lasting  power  was  given 
to  the  man  who  glared  at  his  neighbor  with  the 
eyes  of  a  wolf,  craving  for  robbery  and  human 
flesh.  The  clearing-house  of  the  world  has  a 
power  verging  on  omnipotence.  Unambigu- 
ously let  it  show  with  what  forms  of  state, 
what  morality  of  the  people,  it  can  turn  away 
every  relationship  of  an  intimate  kind  against 
which  its  moral — and,  so  far  as  possible,  ma- 
terial— help  could  ensure  it.  Let  it  speak 
boldly,  and  that  soon,  and  give  the  first  proof 
of  its  will  to  help  and  cooperate;  then  through 
the  peaceful,  moral,  noble  powers  that  serve  hu- 
manity, it  will  strengthen  the  sundered  nations, 
especially  Germany,  to  a  blissful  fight  with  the 
weapon  of  the  spirit.  And  then  they  may  hon- 
estly say  to  the  despairing  masses — there  in 
Utopia,  here  inclining  to  the  lust  for  revenge 
— that  on  the  horizon  there  is  to  be  seen  a 
shimmer  of  hope,  and  in  a  festive  scarlet 
garment  the  day  rises  in  whose  gentle  light 
the  Erinyes  at  last  become  transformed  into 
the  Eumenides. 

If  this  does  not  happen,  what  will?  With 
beckoning  arms  another  Internationale  tempts. 
And  her  main  argument  is  the  unfortunate 
and  still  unrepudiated  sentence:  You  cannot 
build  up  a  new  world  out  of  the  fragments, 
because  envy,  greed,  hate,  and  a  whole  chain 
of  foul  interests  hem  you  in;  therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  the  world  revolution  marches 
over  you ! 


HOW  T.  W.  LAMONT  GOT  THE 
CONSORTIUM  FORMED 

The  Dawn  of  a  New  Day  in  the  Orient,  With  an  End  to  Japa- 
nese Aggressions  and  Other  Foreign  Spheres  of  Influence.  Some 
New  Ideas  on  the  Proper  Way  of  Dealing  With  the  Oriental 

By  JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 


WHEN  Thomas  W.  Lamont 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  ar- 
rived with  his  part)'  at 
Shanghai  last  spring  he  was 
taken  aside  and  warned  that 
local  members  of  the  Students'  Union  were 
coming  around  to  stone  the  hotel.  He  had 
gone  out  to  the  Far  East,  in  behalf  of  the 
American,  British,  and  French  banking  groups, 
in  order  to  negotiate  the  new  Consortium 
for  China.  The  students  had  decided  that 
they  did  not  want  any  Consortium  for 
China. 

Now  it  ma>'  be  that  some  of  these  young 
people  were  as  vague  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
term,  Consortium,  as  the  average  under- 
graduate at  home — or  old  graduate  either,  for 
that  matter.  But  students  in  those  backward 
countries  of  the  East,  unlike  college  men  in 
certain  more  advanced  civilizations  of  the 
West,  take  an  active  interest  in  national  prob- 
lems; even  to  the  extent  of  being  imprisoned 
and  executed  for  it.  Everything  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  is  upside  down.  The  men 
wear  skirts,  the  women  wear  trousers,  and  the 
students  are  intellectuals.  A  strange  land. 
As  a  class  they  represent  the  most  radical, 
instead  of  the  most  reactionary,  element  of 
society. 

Well,  these  alert  young  patriots  did  not  care 
to  see  any  more  international  loans  wasted  and 
"squeezed"  by  the  gang  called  the  "Anfu 
Club"  at  that  time  in  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment up  at  Peking.  That  is  what  they 
thought  the  Consortium  would  amount  to — 
for  China. 

Moreover,  like  nearly  all  the  Chinese,  ex- 
cept those  bribed  to  acquire  other  emotions, 
they  hate  and  suspect  everything  from  Japan. 
They  were  organizing  more  boycotts  on  goods 


from  Japan  at  the  time.  And  was  not  this 
party  of  nine  Americans  just  off  the  steamer 
from  Japan?  Had  they  not  accepted  most 
abundant  and  beautiful  hospitality  there? 
Yes,  they  had  been  wined  and  dined  to  the 
fatigue  point,  from  the  morning  they  landed  at 
Yokohama  to  the  evening,  four  weeks  later, 
they  sailed  from  Kobe.  Was  it  not  for  the 
express  purpose  of  including  the  Japanese 
banking  group  in  the  Consortium,  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  English,  French,  and  American 
groups,  that  this  mission  had  come  out  to  the 
Far  East?  Quite  so,  and  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States. 

Well,  that  was  enough.  If  Japan  was  going 
into  the  Consortium,  the  students  argued, 
it  must  be  bad  for  China.  That  seemed 
axiomatic  and  unanswerable.  Hence  the  ston- 
ing party  to  stir  up  the  populace.  It  was  a 
delicate  situation. 

To  be  sure,  it  would  have  been  a  simple 
matter  to  have  the  hotel  surrounded  with  a 
cordon  of  police  from  the  International  City, 
as  the  English-American  concession  is  called, 
tall,  rangy  Sikhs,  imported  from  India,  dignified 
daredevils  wearing  turbans  and  long  black 
beards  which  they  tuck  up  under  their  chins 
with  hair-nets.  They  are  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing. I  saw  one  of  them  charge  a  moving 
motor-car,  head-on,  without  losing  his  dignity 
or  his  footing.  Indeed,  a  regiment  of  troops 
could  probably  have  been  obtained  for  the 
asking.  Because,  no  matter  how  the  hot- 
headed \oung  students  may  have  felt  about  the 
Consortium  for  China,  all  persons  in  financial 
and  political  authority  were  smiling  and  bow- 
ing and  falling  over  one  another  to  give  glad 
welcome.  "Not  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War,"  one  of  the  American  correspon- 
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This  map  and  the  one  below  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  showing  how  much  larger  China  is  than  the 
United  States.     But  despite  the  million  additional  square  miles  of  area  and  a  population  more  than — 
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— three  times  that  of  the  United  States,  China  is  served  with  but  one  mile  of  railroad  for  each  thirty-five  American  miles. 
It  is  for  the  building  of  railroads  and  for  the  development  of  her  natural  resources  that  China  needs  to  borrow  money 
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dents  cabled  home  (at  J3  a  word),  "has  the  control,  more  or  less,  of  the  Government  were 

China  coast  been  so  excited  as  by  the  arrival  so  utterly  dismayed  that  instead  of  throwing 

of   this    Mission    from    America."     You    see,  more  students  into  prison,  as  perhaps  they  had 

Lamont  came  representing  most  of  the  money  hoped   to   do,    they   liberated   a   considerable 

left  in  the  world  by  that  war,  and  everybody  number    already    there!     Whether    this    was 

wanted  some  of  it.     Probably  he  could  have  done  out  of  Oriental  courtesy  to  a  foreigner, 

had  the  use  of  one  or  two  of  the  idle  armies,  who   represented   something  they  wanted   to 

if  he  had  asked  for  it !  get  hold  of  more  than  students,  or  whether 

The  personal  safety  of  the  party,  including  it  was  one  of  those  curious  cases  of  saving 

the  two  ladies  thereof,  would  of  course  have  their  own  faces,  it  is  hard  for  a  mere  American 

been    ensured    by    some    such    precautionary  to  say.     Both,  maybe. 

measure.     Nor  was  precedent   lacking.     Had  Among  the  Chinese  themselves,  it  should  be 

not  even  less  violent  expressions  of   radical  understood,  the  scholar,  the  literary  man,  has 

opinion  been  met  by  strong-arm  methods  in  a  rating  that  would  seem  absurd  to  the  ordinary 

the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?  big  man  from  Wall  Street.     Visiting  foreigners 

Quite  so,   with   the  enthusiastic  approval  of  of  importance,  as  a  rule,  pay  no  more  attention 

many  of  our  nicest   and   most   churchly   be-  to  the  opinions  of  college  students  out  there 

lievers  in  Christianity.  than  to  the  opinions  of  college  professors  at 

But  of  course  this  would  not  have  helped  home.     To  be  sure.  Dr.  John  Dewey  had  been 

the    cause    of    the    Consortium     in     China,  hobnobbing   with    members  of   the    Students 

A   few  coolies   might   have   been    killed  and  Union,  but  of  course  he  is  not  a  great  financier, 

some    more    students    thrown     into    prison,  merely  a  great  philosopher. 

And    that    would    have    been    a    pity,    for  Moreover,  socially,  while  some  of  the  foreign 

they,   though   a  nuisance   at   times,   are  one  residents  mingle  with  some  of  the  natives,  the 

of  the  great  hopes  of  China,  the  mouthpiece  English,   who   hold   the   social   supremacy   at 

of  the   new  national   consciousness  which   is  Shanghai,  have  very  little  to  do  with  them, 

going  to  spread,  is  already  spreading,  through-  "The  English  accept  our  presents,  but  do  not 

out  a  mass  of  four  hundred  million  people,  return  our  calls,"  as  a  charming  and  cultivated 

mostly  asleep.     The  Chinese  are  not  a  dead  Chinese  lady  of  high-caste  told  my  wife,  with 

nation.     Sleepers  often  awake,  refreshed  and  an  amused  smile.     The  smile  suggested  that 

strengthened.  she  was  conscious  not  only  that  the  English 

consider  themselves  a  superior  race,  but  also 
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that  her  own  race  had  been  enjoying  the  arts 
AMONT  knew  all  that,  and  the  way  he  met     and  amenities  of  civilization  ever  since  and 


this    complicated    situation,     though    it  for  many  centuries  before  Caesar  discovered 

seems  simple  and.  sensible  to  an  American,  was  and  conquered  the  hairy  Britons, 

so   unprecedented   on   the   China   coast    that  All  this  may  make  it  easier  to  understand 

they  are  talking  about  it  still  out  there.     In-  how,  in  a  land  where  politeness  is  everything, 

stead  of  asking  the  protection  of  an  armed  an  invitation  to  tea  was  as  disarming  to  the 

guard  he  asked  the  students  themselves  to  send  students  as  it  was  perplexing  to  the  foreign 

a  delegation  around  to  the  hotel,  before  they  residents,  some  of  whom  no  doubt  shook  their 

stoned  it,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.  heads   over   it   as   establishing   a   bad   prece- 

"  Then  we  can  talk  the  matter  over,"  said  this  dent, 

young-looking  financier  with  the  quiet  manner  About  thirty  members  of  the  Union  came  to 

and  thoughtful  eyes,   "  1  want  to  hear  their  tea,    fully    a    third    of   them    young   women, 

views,   and  we'd  all  like  so    much    to    meet  They  were  received  by  the  two  ladies  of  the 

them."  party  assisted  by  the  seven  male  members. 

To  record  the  political  and  social  reactions  A  more  intelligent,  perceptive  group  of  young 

of  this  courteous  and  sagacious  act  will  sound  people,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  any  land, 

like  "gross  exaggeration."     Yet  when  the  news  Most  of  them  spoke  English  fluently  and  all 

of  this  little  tea  party  spread  from  the  lobby  of  them  seemed  more  conversant  with  what 

of  the   "Astor  House   Hotel,"   that  amusing  was  going  on  in  Europe  and  the  world  at  large 

whispering  gallery  of  Shanghai,  out  into  the  than  the  youth  we  are  educating  at  home.     In 

provinces  and  up  to  the  northern  capital  at  justice  to  the  latter  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 

Peking,   the  comic  opera  characters  then  in  this  was  a  picked  lot. 
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After  a  sufficient  interval  for  tea  and 
odiously  sweet  cakes,  Mr.  Lamont  made 
a  little  speech  of  welcome,  and  then  explained 
why  he  believed  that  a  consorting  together 
of  the  various  Powers  to  loan  money  to  China 
cooperatively  instead  of  competitively  as  in 
the  past,  would  be  better  both  for  the  borrower 
and  the  lender  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
at  large. 

"At  one  period  in  the  past,"  he  said,  ''the 
Powers  generally — with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  which,  as  you  know,  has  re- 
frained from  seeking  territorial  concessions  in 
China — developed  toward  your  country  an 
attitude  that  might  be  called  '  the  policy  of  the 
warship.'  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  a 
gunboat  here  or  a  squadron  there  to  enforce 
diplomatic  demand.  On  many  occasions 
troops  were  landed,  as  you  all  know,  and 
punitive  columns  sent  to  the  capital  or  into  the 
interior.  Ports  were  more  than  once  seized  or 
obtained  by  pressure  on  a  government  not 
strong  enough  to  withstand  pressure. 

"Along with  these  territorial  accessions  there 
was  created  a  series  of  'spheres  of  influence,' 
all  tending  to  impair  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  China,  as  well  as  to  create 
serious  international  jealousies.  Such  'spheres 
of  influence,'  if  allowed  to  increase,  become 
potential  breeders  of  war,  just  as  pools  of 
standing  water  breed  mosquitoes.  In  Paris, 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  when  we  discussed  and 
deplored  the  possibility  of  another  great  war, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  know 
that,  unless  something  were  done  to  prevent  it, 
China  might  be,  if  not  the  actual  scene,  at  least 
the  innocent  cause  of  such  a  calamity  to  the 
world. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
this  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of 
China's  own  integrity,  when  it  moved  for  a 
formula  of  joint  action.  If  the  Consortium 
is  a  success,  the  possibility  of  war  arising  in 
the  Far  East  will  be  greatly  reduced  and 
China's  chance  to  work  out  her  own  destiny 
as   an   independent   state   greatly   increased." 

A    BUSINESS    PROPOSITION 

So  FAR,  so  good.  One  could  see  that  they 
liked  this  straightforward  statement, 
unrhetorical  and  free  from  what  even  some  of 
them  would  call  "bunk,"  for  their  modern 
education  does  not  neglect  slang.  They  liked 
his  saying  nothing  about  the  "  torch  of  civiliza- 
tion," so  often  waved  in  the  faces  of  backward 


peoples  to  create  a  smoke  screen  for  committing 
barbarities.  These  young  people  knew  what 
had  happened  to  India,  to  the  Congo,  in  the 
name  of  Christian  civilization.  The  banker 
made  it  clear  that  the  Consortium  was  no  chari- 
table institution,  but  a  business  proposition. 

"It  cannot  possibly  function,"  he  said  with 
engaging  frankness,  "  unless  it  has  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  to  work  upon,  but  it  does  come  with  a 
new  policy,  not  of  imposing  some  large  plan 
of  exploitation  and  control  upon  China,  nor  of 
securing  great  concessions  from  her,  but  of 
rendering  financial  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  great  basic  public  enterprises, 
such  as  transportation,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  currency.  The  Consortium  plans  to 
lend  a  hand  in  this  work — with  the  approval  and 
cooperation  of  the  Chinese  people  or  not  at  all." 
This  was  emphasized.  "With  safety  and 
reasonable  profit  for  the  banks  and  private 
investors  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Japan,  or  not  at  all.  And  with  the 
hope  that  within  a  few  years  China  will  reach 
such  a  point  in  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  her  enterprises  that  the  Consortium 
will  be  able  to  withdraw  and  leave  the  field  ta 
Chinese  handling,  and  to  such  private  foreign 
enterprise  as  may  continue  to  be  attracted  by 
opportunities  out  here." 

NO,   LOAN,  THANK  YOU 

THIS  was  rather  different  from  what  the 
students  had  been  led  to  believe  about  the 
plans  and  scope  of  the  Consortium.  And  yet, 
one  observed,  another  look  had  come  into  their 
Oriental  eyes.  They  paid  little  attention  to 
that  concluding  sentence,  though  that  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  all,  from 
their  point  of  view.  For  when  he  mentioned 
Japan  he  had  touched  their  complex. 

But  of  course,  being  Orientals,  they  would 
say  nothing  about  what  they  had  in  mind  for  a 
while.  They  cannot  broach  a  subject  directly. 
1 1  seems  to  them  indecent  to  do  so . 

One  of  the  students  arose  and  after  express- 
ing in  good  but  broken  English,  though  quite 
unlike  any  Chinese  dialect  on  the  stage  or  in 
novels,  the  appreciation  of  the  Union  for  being 
so  kindly  received  by  such  a  busy  American 
gentleman,  he  added,  "We  are  sure  now  Mr. 
Lamont  sincerely  desires  to  help  Chinese 
people,  and  Chinese  people  thank  you  very 
much,  but  we  think  it  best  that  no  money  be 
lent  to  China,  thank  you  very  much." 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  an  every  day  occurrence. 
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since  the  war  especially,  for  international 
bankers  to  have  loans  declined — even  before 
they  are  offered.  However,  Mr.  Lamont  did 
not  even  smile. 

"I  see,"  he  said.  ''You  may  be  sure  that 
unless  the  Chinese  people  are  convinced  of  the 
usefulness  to  China  of  the  proposed  Consortium 
it  will  not  attempt  to  function."  He  then 
reminded  them  that  China,  though  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  potentially  was  one  of  the 
poorest  actually. 

"It  will  remain  so,"  he  added,  ''as  long  as  its 
transportation  facilities  remain  as  they  are 
to-day;  so  that  one  part  of  the  country  has  a 
bumper  crop  while  another  part  is  dying  from 
famine.  Although  you  have  a  greater  area 
than  the  United  States  and  nearly  four  times  as 
many  people,  you  have  only  7,000  miles  of 
railways  to  the  United  States'  250,000. 

"Even  your  highways,"  he  went  on,  "a 
few  miles  out  of  the  cities,  in  most  cases  end, 
as  you  know,  in  primitive  bridle  paths  or 
ancient  rocky  trails  for  camel  trains  and 
donkeys.  The  canals  and  rivers,  great  as  they 
are,  are  not  enough.  It  is  as  if  my  country — 
some  of  you  have  been  there — had  but  one 
single  railway  track  connecting  Washington, 
New  York,  and  Chicago,  with  no  branch  lines 
at  all  and  no  extensions  to  the  great  wheat 
fields  of  our  Northwest,  to  the  oil  wells  of  the 
Southwest,  to  the  cotton  of  the  Southern 
states,  to  the  mines  and  the  lumber  camps  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  In  such  a  case  we  too  should 
suffer  from  famine." 

THE   SORE  SPOT 

THAT  was  important  but  that  was  not  the 
point.  .  .  .  Well,  it  came  to  the  sur- 
face at  last,  the  sore  point.  "Mr.  Lamont, 
you  say  Japan  to  be  in  Consortium?"  asked 
one  of  the  students,  and  straightway  all  the 
others  looked  up. 

"We  were  so  informed  when  we  left  Japan," 
said  the  banker,  "  but  Japan  has  not  yet 
agreed  in  writing  to  join  unless  certain  por- 
tions of  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  are  reserved 
from  the  scope  of  the  Consortium.  Unless  she 
withdraws  those  reservations  in  ioto  she  will  not 
be  admitted.  The  Western  banking  groups 
would  not  regard  any  such  qualified  arrange- 
ment as  a  free  and  full  partnership.  Nor  would 
the  Western  governments  regard  it  as  con- 
sistent with  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
China.  But  as  Japan  cannot  expect  special 
privileges  in  this  matter  we  can  confidently 


hope  that  she  will  finally  agree  to  come  in 
without  them." 

(And  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  did,  but  not 
without  weeks  of  negotiation  and  the  exchange 
of  numerous  diplomatic  notes  among  the 
governments  concerned). 

But  so  hipped  are  these  students  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  menace  of  Japan  that  they  feared 
the  Consortium  with  Japan  in  it,  even  though 
the  real  menace  would  be  to  have  Japan  out 
of  it!  For  that  is  the  way  complexes  work  ail 
over  the  world. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lamont," 
said  the  students.  "We  think  better  to  have 
no  Consortium  for  China." 

And  now  they  all  began  to  talk. 

"See  what  Japan  is  trying  to  do  to  China. 
Gobble  up." 

"Go  and  visit  Shantung." 

"What  has  become  of  the  250  million  dollars 
silver  Japan  has  loaned  to  our  Government 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years?" 

"  Yes,  and  why  was  it  loaned  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  place?  " 

There  were  all  types  there  from  the  calm 
liberal  to  the  violent  radical,  prototypes  in 
Chinese  costume  and  countenance  of  those 
seen  in  similar  groups  at  home.  One  of 
earnest  zealot  type  now  took  the  floor,  the  sort 
whom  reactionaries  at  home  dismiss  with 
"They  only  want  to  get  into  the  lime-light," 
even  when  they  get  into  prison. 

"Our  Government  at  Peking  is  rotten," 
he  said,  or  words  to  that  effect.  "Japan  knows 
what  she  is  doing.  She  is  trying  to  make  it 
more  rotten.  She  lent  those  250  millions  to 
keep  up  the  armies  to  fight  our  brothers  in 
the  South,  to  keep  China  unsettled,  to  make  us 
weaker  and  weaker  until  Japan  can  come  over 
and  grab  some  more  of  China  as  in  Korea,  as  in 
Shantung.  But  did  our  corrupt  officials  pay 
off  the  poor  soldiers?  No!  They  put  the 
money  in  their  own  pockets — and  now  they 
want  some  more." 

Lamont  waited  until  they  had  all  got  them- 
selves well  talked  out.  (Quite  the  proper 
caper  for  complexes). 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "How  are  you  going  to 
prevent  their  getting  some  more — provided 
Japan  is  willing  to  lend  it?" 

How  were  they,  indeed,  to  prevent  it?  Appar- 
ently they  had  not  thought  of  that.  So  often  the 
way  with  brave  but  impractical  young  radicals. 

"  Is  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  went  on,  "more 
likel}'  to  happen  with  Japan  in  the  Consortium, 
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signed  up  to  act  with  her 
partners  of  the  other  na- 
tions, or  acting  by  herself, 
outside  the  Consortium?" 

Thatwasworth  thinking 
about  too.  The  Consor- 
tium lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  those  useless  and 
wasteful  armies  are  to  be 
disbanded,  that  any  money 
lent  to  China  must  be  used 
for  constructive  purposes; 
and  that  its  expenditure 
must  in  some  way  be  su- 
pervised, so  that  both  the 
Chinese  people  and  Ameri- 
can investors  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  money  is  not 
being  wasted. 

The  young  zealot  had 
no  answer.  Some  of  his 
colleagues  smiled,  espe- 
cially the  girls.  The  girls 
seemed  to  be  getting  the 
points  before  the  boys  did. 

"It  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  would  be  much 
better  for  China  if  she  did 
not  have  to  borrow  from 
anybody.  But  it  is  not  a 
question,"  Lamont  con- 
cluded, "of  whether  China 
needs  money  for  her  up- 
building. I  know  she  does. 
You  know  she  does.  It's 
a  question  of  whether  it 
is  better  for  China  to 
borrow  from  the  invest- 
ors of  all  four  of  the 
nations  jointly,  who  you 

may  be  sure  will  be  watching  each  other  This  in  turn  went  a  long  way  toward  counter- 
closely,  or  from  each  or  any  of  them  separately,  acting  the  vicious  propaganda  sent  out  from 
with  the  loose  methods  and  regrettable  results  some  sinister  source  misrepresenting  the  plans 
we  have  seen  in  the  past.  Can  there  be  more  of  the  Consortium  and  attacking  those  back 
than  one  answer  to  that?"  v.  of  it.     The  thoughtful   people  in  China,   the 

Only  one  answer,  it  finally  seemed;  for  at  the  educators,  the  publicists,  the  liberal  minded 
end  of  the  two  hours'  conference  the  students  men  of  affairs,  are  to-day  anxious  and  eager 
went  away  expressing  themselves  convinced,  for  the  Consortium  to  begin  its  work.  Some 
the  great  majority  at  least,  not  only  that  the  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  its  operation 
Consortium  was  a  good  thing  for  China,  but  also  •    lies  China's  only  hope. 

a  better  thing  with  Japan  in  it.     Instead  of  In  Japan  there  were  no  threats  of  stoning 

being  enemies  they  turned  out  to  be  friends,  and  not  the  slightest  danger  of  any  demon- 
and  there  was  no  more  talk  of  a  stoning  party,  stration  against  the  Consortium.  Indeed, 
All  because  they  were  treated  like  human  from  the  polite,  not  to  say  princely,  way  Mr. 
beings.  Lamont    and    his    party    were    received    and 


THOMAS    W.    LAMONT 

Who  visited  China  and  Japan  in  behalf  of  the  French,  British,  and  American  banking 
groups  to  negotiate  the  new  Consortium  for  (^hina.  Although  at  first  he  found  that 
the  Japanese  were  opposed  to  the  stand  taken  by  the  groups  he  represented,  he 
finally  won  them  to  his  way  of  thinking  and  returned  to  America  with  the  arrange- 
ment completed 
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Courtesy  of  Asia 


WHERE  THE   MEN    WEAR    SKIRTS    ANl 


In  China  there  is  a  tendency,  as  in  America,  for  some  of  the  ardent  women  advocates  of  equal  rights 
to  wear  masculine  attire.     This  manifests  itself  in  the  skirts  worn  by  these  young  women,  whereas — 


entertained,  throughout  both  visits,  before 
and  after  going  over  to  China,  one  might  have 
supposed  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  this 
ambitious  nation's  life  to  join  hands  with  their 
dear  friends  across  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  old  China. 

There  were  public  banquets  and  private 
dinners,  luncheon  parties  in  European  style 
and  tea-house  parties  in  Japanese  style. 
There  were  receptions  at  clubs  and  entertain- 
ments at  the  beautiful  estates  of  the  nobility. 
So  much  hospitality,  indeed,  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  visiting  party  had  to  be  supplied 
with  typed  schedules  of  the  day's  engagements 
— and  also  with  an  occasional  day  off  for  rest- 
ing up.  There  were  private  views  of  celebrated 
art  collections,  special  performances  of  the 
classic  Noh  dance,  ceremonial  tea  services  in 
ceremonial  tea-houses — everything  one  could 
think  of  and  much  that  an  inexperienced 
American  had  never  thought  of  before,  to 
show  how  anxious  these  gracious  hosts  were  to 
join  the  Consortium,  and  how  highly  they 
wished  to  honor  its  representative. 

But  when  it  came  to  doing  business,  namely 
the   business   of   getting  Japan   to   agree   in 


writing  to  enter  the  Consortium  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  other  Powers,  without  special 
privileges  for  Japan  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  though  there  were 
always  smiles  and  low  bows  and  compliments, 
there  always  happened  to  come  up  just  one 
more  reason  for  postponing  definite  action. 

Apparently  endless  interviews  would  end 
only  in  blind  leads.  Then  a  fresh  start  on  an- 
other tack,  a  new  series  of  conferences,  more 
cabling  to  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  midnight 
consultations  with  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan,  Roland  S.  Morris.  His  aid 
in  this  matter  it  would  be  hard  to  exag- 
gerate, a  real  ambassador,  that  young  Phila- 
delphian,  occupying  a  unique  position  of  power 
and  popularity  through  the  Far  East.  The 
final  result  was  an  unqualified  success  for 
the  Mission.  Japan  withdrew  her  reserva- 
tions and  signed  up.  But  it  took  ten  weeks  to 
accomplish  it. 

Indeed,  to  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mission  except  to  accompany  it  as  the 
guest  of  its  leader,  the  project  seemed  about 
to  fail  a  dozen  times.     It  would  have  failed  if 
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— THE    WOMEN    WEAR   TROUSERS 

— the  less  radical  among  the  fair  sex  still  maintain  their  maidenly  reserve  and  refuse  to  give  up  the 
trousers  that  for  thousands  of  years  have  added  the  proper  feminine  touch  to  the  women  of  China 


the  Powers  had  entrusted  it  to  any  one  except 
the  imperturbable  Thomas  W.  Lamont.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw  him  in  action 
over  there.  1  have  never  run  across  another 
figure  in  American  life  with  quite  the  same 
interesting  combination  of  qualities:  common 
sense  with  projective  imagination  and  force, 
idealism  with  both  feet  on  the  ground,  vision 
with  patience,  a  rare  ability  to  see  through 
people  with  the  sympathy  to  see  with  them; 
and  all  this  functioning  smoothly,  with  a 
steady-eyed  firmness  and  a  gentle  courtesy 
which  perplexed  the  Oriental  at  first.  To  be 
sure,  they  knew  his  remarkable  record.  Some 
of  their  statesmen  and  menof  affairs  had  worked 
with  him  at  the  Peace  Conference;  but  one 
gained  the  impression  that  most  of  them  had 
expected  the  traditional  American  capitalist, 
impatient,  snorting,  ruthless,  and  provincial. 
They  knew  how  to  handle  that  sort.  Here 
was  a  new  kind.  No  wonder  they  were  taken 
aback  at  first.  They  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
of  the  world,  who  could  not  be  fooled  and  could 
smile  as  long  as  they  could. 

Even    after    the    agreement    was    actually 
signed    and    sealed    and    a    mutually   framed 


statement  was  sent  out  to  the  newspapers, 
stating  that  Japan  had  withdrawn  her  reserva- 
tions in  toto,  the  Kokusai,  which  corresponds 
to  our  Associated  Press,  suppressed  that 
statement  and  issued  one  giving  the  entire 
Far  East  to  understand  that  it  was  the  foreign- 
ers who  had  backed  down,  that  Japan  was 
entering  the  Consortium  only  because  she  had 
won  her  point  in  regard  to  the  reservations! 
This  was  directly  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  the 
records  show.  Incidentally  it  did  and  is  doing 
incalculable  mischief  among  the  Chinese,  who 
had  been  assured  that  Japan  would  be  admit- 
ted only,  as  was  and  is  still  the  case,  upon 
the  terms  stated  above. 

Now,  it  is  experiences  of  this  sort  that  anti- 
Japanese  Americans  like  to  cite  as  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  the  crafty  Japanese 
character.  In  this  case  they  would  be  un- 
mistakably wrong.  It  is  evidence  of  some- 
thing far  more  important  for  all  Americans  to 
realize,  now  that  we  are  no  longer  an  isolated, 
self-suificient  continent.  I  have  cited  those 
circumstances  in  that  way  precisely  to  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  misinterpret  the  motives 
of  foreigners  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  under- 
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WHAT    CHINA    NEEDS    AND 

Although  China  is  300,000  square  miles  greater  in  area  than  the  United  States  including  Alaska  and  our  other  possessions, 
and  has  a  population  more  than  four  times  as  great,  there  are  but  7,000  miles  of  railroads  to  contrast  with  our  250,000. 
Without  better  communications  there  will  always  be  danger  of  famine  even  though  parts  of  the  country  may  be  pro- 
ducing exceptional  harvests,  and  industrially  there  can  be  little  advancement 


Stand  not  only  their  character  and  their 
customs  but  their  social  organization  and 
political  structure. 

Those  amiable  hosts  who  made  the  eloquent 
pleas  in  the  name  of  international  friendship 
for  the  Consortium  meant  what  they  said. 
They  not  only  praised  it  in  public  but  worked 
hard  in  private  to  make  their  government 
see  it  in  their  way.  This  js  proved  by  the 
ultimate  outcome. 

But  they,  you  must  understand,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  members  of 
another  party  meanwhile  were  busily  at  work, 
not  much  seen  by  the  Lamont  Mission  but  con- 
stantly felt,  the  Military  Party.  That  was 
what  caused  the  repeated  blocks  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. Just  as  in  America  there  was  more 
than  one  sincere  opinion  about  joining  the 
League  of  Nations,  a  state  of  affairs  utterly 
bewildering  to  Europe  at  first,  so  in  Japan 
there  was  more  than  one  sincere  opinion  about 
joining  the  Consortium — which  is  a  kind  of 
economic  league  of  nations  in  itself. 


Like  so  many  things  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  the  social  and  political  linVup  in  Japan 
is  strangely  different  from  ours.  The  leading 
bankers,  the  great  manufacturers,  the  big 
business  men  are  liberals.  (No  wonder  it 
is  hard  for  us  Americans  to  understand!) 
The  Tory  element  is  represented  by  the 
Military  Party.  In  no  way  do  these  two 
parties  differ  more  than  in  their  attitude  toward 
foreigners.  The  average  American,  hearing  the 
friendly  protestations  of  the  one  and  seeing  the 
aggressive  actions  of  the  other,  concludes 
that  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  "The 
Japs  are  liars,"  he  says,  and  lets  it  go  at 
that. 

Moreover,  business  has  nothing  like  the 
prestige  and  power  (as  yet)  in  Japan  that 
it  has  in  the  Western  civilization.  Busi- 
ness is  still  disdained  by  the  highest  social 
and  literary  sentiment,  just  as  it  was  in  England 
for  years  after  it  was  in  the  saddle.  The  big 
banker  has  to  go  before  the  Government  hat  in 
hand.     You  see,  it  is  little  more  than  a  half 
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-WHAT    SHE    HAS   TOO   MUCH    OF 

Every  province  of  China  supports  an  army,  the  control  of  which  is  often  in  irresponsible  hands.      The  troops  under  arms 

in  the  various  provinces  number  more  than  a  million,  yet,  due  to  the  internal  strife  that  is  always  threatening  or  actually 

present,  China's  military  strength  is  negligible  and  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations 


century  since  Japan  emerged  from  feudalism. 
The  Samurai  and  the  Daimyos  still  live — 
in  their  books,  their  drama,  their  thought. 
The  modern  Military  Party,  who  are  the  heirs, 
if  not  the  direct  descendants,  of  this  tradition, 
does  all  it  grandiloquently  can  to  keep  alive 
this  proud  sentiment  of  warlike  valor,  glorify- 
ing itself  and  despising  all  else. 

And  it  can  do  a  great  deal.  In  Japan  the 
Military  Party  is  the  super-government.  They 
hold  an  arrogant  sway  over  the  newspapers, 
far  more  powerful  and  complete  than  big 
business  in  America  was  ever  accused  of 
possessing.  For  example,  the  army's  in- 
telligence department  controls  the  Kokusai 
referred  to,  which  sent  out  the  false  reports  in 
regard  to  the  terms  of  Japan's  joining  the 
Consortium.  It  was  done,  not  with  the 
connivance  of  the  banking  group,  but  despite 
their  embarrassed  protests. 

That  accounts  for  the  apparent  duplicity 
of  the  Japanese  character  in  this  case.  It.  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  axiom  (at  least  it 
ought  to  be  an  axiom)  that  it  is  always  easy 


and  always  wrong  to  generalize  about  a  whole 
people  from  the  behavior  of  a  few.  We  con- 
sider it  rather  stupid  when  foreigners  say, 
"The  Americans  keep  cuspidors  in  their 
rooms,"  "The  Americans  believe  in  lynching 
and  child  labor,"  "The  Americans  want  to 
annex  Mexico."  And  yet  after  a  few  weeks 
and  a  few  personal  experiences  abroad,  we  are 
likely  to  come  home  and  state  with  self- 
satisfied  assurance  that  the  French  are  cheats, 
the  English  are  jealous,  and  the  Italians  all 
hate  us. 

It  is  true  that  even  if  the  Japanese  bankers 
had  not  believed  in  joining  the  Consortium, 
they  would  have  been  quite  as  courteous  and 
complimentary  hosts.  It  might  have  been 
hard  to  guess  exactly  what  they  did  believe. 
Perhaps  that  would  not  have  been  our  way, 
if  the  positions  had  been  reversed,  but  the 
point  is  that  it  is  their  way,  and  that  it  is  well 
to  appreciate  their  code  of  manners. 

As  with  all  Orientals,  in  their  personal 
relations  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  them  to 
come  right  out  with  a  thing  in  our  downright 
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way,  which  to  them  seems  shocking.  A 
subject  is  approached  obliquely  and  according 
to  recognized  rules  of  ceremony.  You  must 
not  talk  business  at  once;  you  must  first  have 
a  cup  of  tea,  even  though  it  is  9  a.  m.,  and  let 
the  real  object  of  an  interview  come  in  quite 
incidentallv  with  the  second  or  peradventure 
the  third  cup  of  tea.  To  the  average,  hustling, 
hard-headed  Ameri- 
can business  man  it 
seems  as  nonsensical 
as  an  ardent  lover's 
coming  to  propose 
and  wasting  his  op- 
portunities in  talking 
about  the  weather  un- 
til time  to  go  home, 
then  adding,  "Oh  by 
the  way,  will  you 
marry  me?" 

1  dwell  on  these 
well-known  charac- 
teristics not  only  be- 
cause it  is  necessary, 
from  any  point  of 
view  for  us  to  un- 
derstand our  nearest 
neighbors  toward  the 
west,  but  iDecause  it 
would  be  advanta- 
geous, even  from  the 
most  practical  point 
of  view  in  the  world, 
to  return  the  compli- 
ment they  have  paid 
us  in  adopting  cer- 
tain features  of  our 
civilization  by  adopt- 
ing certain   features 
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WELLINGTON    KOO 

Educated  in  America  and  trained  for  nine  years  in  Chinese 
political  and  diplomatic  life,  Mr.  Koo  has  attained  a  reputa- 
tion, at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  of  being  one  of  China's  most 
astute  statesmen.  He  headed  the  Chinese  delegation  at  the 
Peace  Conference 


(3)  Not  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  its 
land  is  arable.  Some  say,  only  13  per  cent. 
Far  up  the  valleys  and  mountain  sides  are  the 
terraces  of  garden-like  farms.  Each  grain  of 
wheat  is  individually  planted  and  tended 
with  the  care  that  we  devote  to  roses. 

That  means  that  with  the  most  intensive 
cultivation  known    to    man,    Japan    can    no 

longer  feed  itself. 
What  is  she  going 
to  do  about  it? 

The  answer  is  not 
emigration  to  Ameri- 
ca. They  know  that. 
They  know  that  their 
restrictions  on  for- 
eigners are  in  many 
ways  as  rigid  as  ours 
on  the  Japanese.  Our 
restrictions,  by  the 
way,  are  no  more 
severe  than  those 
which  Canada  and 
Australia  have  im- 
posed upon  them. 
In  point  of  fact,  the 
"white  Australia" 
act  is  more  severe, 
but  Tokio  ignores 
that,  preferring  to 
have  its  interna- 
tional feelings  hurt 
about  California. 
Why?  It  looks  like 
a  case  of  making 
diplomatic  capital. 
If  so,  we  shall  see 
Tokio  keep  on  mak- 
ing it  until  the  inter- 


of  theirs.     Whether    we  like  the  Japanese  or     nationally    psychological   moment  arrives  for 


not  we  can  afford  to  treat  them  with  more 
courtesy.  Even  California's  problem  is  more 
a  question  of  courtesy  than  curtailment. 

To  understand  their  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  in  fact  to  the  whole  Eastern  problem 


gracefully  conceding  that  California  is  all 
right — upon  condition  that  the  United  States 
will  concede  that  Japan  is  all  right  in  cer- 
tain dreams  and  schemes  anent  China  and 
Siberia.     Probably   that  is  at  the  bottom  of 


and  the  important  bearing  of  the  Consortium     the  question. 


upon  It,  It  IS  necessary  to  remember  certain 
plain  facts  about  Japan: 

(i)  It  is  smaller  than  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia and  yet  has  a  population  of  57,000,000 
(about  the  number    of  people  in  the  whole 


When  England  reached  the  point  when  she 
could  no  longer  feed  herself  and  so  became  an 
industrial  nation,  she  had  plenty  of  coal  and 
iron  and  no  competition.  Japan  is  rapidly 
becoming  industrialized  but  has  little  coal  and 


United  States  only  thirty  or  forty  years  ago),  iron,  and  yet  the  most  competent  competition 

(2)     The  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  in  the  world — that  of  England  and  America, 
of  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  thousand  per         The  Military  Party  sincerely  believes  that  to 

annum.  •  make  the  food  supply  certain,  domination  in 
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Asia    is    necessary;   ordinary    trading    is    not  tried  that,"  the  anti-Jap  reply  is,  "And  see 

enough.     They  have  taken  Korea  and  made  it  how  near  she  came  to  getting  away  with  it ! " 

part  of  Japan.     It  is  only  a  day's  journey  dis-  Americans  who  go  to  Japan,  and  no  far- 

tant     by    water.     They     have     undoubtedly  ther,  will   tell   you  that  this  is  all  nonsense, 

improved  its  material  condition,  as  they  point  that    Japan    is    no  longer  dreaming  of  such 

out    with    proper    pride.     Traveling    through  things — they   know  it   because  the   Japanese 

Korea  from  Manchuria  we  passed  hundreds  of  told  them  so — moreover,  that  what  Japan  has 

Korean  laborers  building  roads  as  fine  as  those  done    is    no   worse   than   what   some  of  our 


in  Germany  leading 
to  the  French  fron- 
tier. We  saw  thou- 
sands of  acres  of 
scientifically  refor- 
ested mountains.  I 
could  not  see  how  all 
this  benefited  Ko- 
reans we  found  in 
mud  hovels  on  a  bleak 
hill-side  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Fusan, 
though  the  Japanese 
now  occupying  the 
houses  in  towns  from 
which  the  Koreans 
had  been  driven 
seemed  to  prosper. 

The  Japanese  are 
occupying  to-day  far 
more  of  Shantung 
than  was  granted 
them  at  Paris,  and 
are  making  the  na- 
tive Chinese  long  for 
the  good  old  days  of 
the  gentle  Germans! 
Indeed,  Japanese 
ruthlessness  in  Shan- 
tung, discounting 
even  conservative  re- 
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c.  c.  wu 

Son  of  Wu  Ting-Fang,  the  former  Chinese  Minister  to  the 
United  States.     Mr.  Wu  is  identified  with  the  South  China 
Government,  and  is  one  of  China's  most  capable  and  unsel- 
fish leaders 


shocked  Christian 
nations  have  done. 
There  is  no  gainsay- 
ing that.  They  will 
point  out  to  you  (as 
it  was  ably  pointed 
out  to  them,  as  also 
to  us,  as  also  to  all 
foreign  visitors),  that 
Japan  has  the  only 
stable  government 
among  peoples  aggre- 
gating more  than  a 
third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe. 
This  is  true.  But 
it  would  be  a  better 
argument  if  one  could 
believe  after  visiting 
China  and  trying 
hard  to  be  impartial, 
that  Japan  had  done 
nothing  to  make  and 
keep  other  govern- 
ments unstable. 
"Asia  for  the  Asiat- 
ics," shout  the  pro- 
Japanese.  "For 
which  Asiatics?"  the 
Chinese  blandly  in- 
quire,    "The    fifty- 


ports  of  it  50  per  cent.,  should  be  enough  to  scan-  seven  millions  on  some  island  off  the  coast,  or 
dalize  the  family  of  nations.  The  Japanese  won  for  the  many  hundred  millions  on  the  continent 
Port  Arthur  in  the  Russian  War,  and  now  hold     of  Asia  itself?" 


Vladivostok  on  the  Siberian  coast.  They 
control  the  Amur  River  and  have  seized  the 
northern  half  of  the  island  of  Saghalien — 
recently  enough  for  us  all  to  remember  it. 


It  is  true  that  the  prestige  of  the  Military 
Party  has  been  on  the  wane  ever  since  the 
World  War.  The  Japanese  people  were  much 
impressed  not  only  by  what  happened  to  Ger- 


And    according    to    anti-Japanese    opinion,  many,  but  by  what  happened  in  the  United 

this  is  only  a  beginning.     The  Military  Party  States.     Nothing  since  and   including   Presi- 

is    not    unconscious    of    having   defeated   the  dent  Roosevelt's  sending  the  fleet  around  the 

two   largest    countries    in   the   world,    Russia  world  has  given  the  Japanese  Military  Party 

and  China.     They  plan,  it   is  said,  to  do  it  more  pause  than  America's  sending  two  million 

again.     First,  conquer  China,  make  the  four  trained  soldiers  across  the  ocean.     Even  the 

hundred  millions  a  subject  race,  turn  the  male  militarists    may    be    convinced    now    that    a 

population  into  soldiers  and  then  go  out  after  nation  built  on  military  force  cannot  stand  in 

the  world.     When  you  say,   "  Yes,  Germany  modern  civilization. 
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A   CHINESE    STUDENT   AGITATOR 

The  college  undergraduates  of  China  take  a  far  more  active  interest  in  foreign  affairs  and  relations  than  do  our  college 
students.  Mr.  Lamonf  learned  that  a  body  of  students  was  about  to  stone  his  hotel  because  of  their  opposition  to  the  Con- 
sortium.    Consequently  he  invited  some  of  their  leaders  to  tea,  and  convinced  them  that  China's  best  interests  were  being 

primarily  considered,  thus  averting  the  hostile  demonstration 


It  is  proverbially  unlike  militarists  and 
tories  to  learn  such  things,  but  there's  a 
practical  aspect  to  this  question.  Japan's 
policy  in  China  and  the  expeditions  to  Siberia 
have  been  enormously  expensive.  The  in- 
crease of  the  navy  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
arm\'  have  proved  a  serious  burden  upon  the 
people  of  Japan.  They  cannot  afford  these 
heavy  outla\s,  especially  when  they  do  not 
bring  in  compensating  dividends. 

BUT   JAPAN    IS    SIGNED    UP 

AND  they  are  not  doing  so  at  present.  On 
the  contrary  they  have  been  bringing 
liabilities.  For  example,  because  of  Japan's 
arrogant  "twenty-one  demands"  served  on 
China  in  1918,  and  because  of  the  outrages  in 
Shantung  there  have  come  those  boycotts  of 
Japanese  goods  throughout  China.  Japan 
has  lost  a  part  of  her  most  valuable  foreign 
trade,  and  has  gained  the  suspicion,  if  not  the 
ill-will,  of  the  other  Powers.  One  of  her  leading 
government    officials   put    it    this   way:   "We 


are  terribly  'in  Dutch'  in  China.  By  becoming 
partners  in  the  new  Consortium  with  Amer- 
icans, who  are  popular  in  China,  we  hope  to 
fare  somewhat  better." 

That  certainly  sounds  like  a  brand  new 
polic\',  though  to  \our  violent  anti-Jap  with  a 
closed  mind  it  will  sound  merely  like  an  old- 
fashioned  attempt  to  deceive. 

This  much,  at  least,  is  not  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion, but  a  matter  of  fact  and  history:  the 
Japanese  Government  has  committed  itself 
to  the  Consortium.  It  has  solemnly  signed  and 
sealed  the  agreement  with  the  three  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  Western  world.  It 
has  done  so  with  full  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  all  the  implications  of  that  act 
with  respect  to  dominance  in  China.  And 
it  has  done  so  after  becoming  fully  aware  by 
personal  experience  that  the  practical  idealist 
entrusted  with  leadership  in  the  project  is  not 
the  kind  to  quit  on  a  job  which  involves  not 
merely  millions  of  dollars  but  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  well. 


SHALL  THE   UNITED  STATES  INTERVENE 

IN   CUBA? 

A  Corrupt  Election. — ^Revolution  or  Intervention  in   Prospect 
By  HERBERT  J.  SPINDEN 
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THE  United  States  is  confronted  with 
the  question  whether  or  not  it  shall 
again  intervene  in  Cuba.  This  ques- 
tion is  raised  now  because  in  the  elec- 
tion held  on  November  i,  1920,  it  is 
so  generally  believed  that  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas, 
the  candidate  of  the  League,  a  coalition  about 
90  per  cent.  Conserva- 
tive, won  by  fraud. 
Cubans  are  not  gaining 
faith  in  the  possibility 
of  changing  from  one 
administration  to  an- 
other by  the  constitu- 
tional method  of  an 
election  and  are  feeling 
more  confirmed  in  the 
necessity  of  reverting 
to  revolution  as  a 
method  of  changing 
the  party  in  power. 

The  Cuban  people 
have  held  six  elections 
since  they  were  freed 
from  Spain.  Two  of 
these  were  held  under 
American  supervision, 
and  these  two  were 
fair  elections  quietly 
held.  One  of  the  four 
elections  held  under 
purely  Cuban  auspices 
was  accepted  as  a  fair 
election.  The  other 
three  were  not  so  ac- 
cepted. A  revolution 
followed  one  which 
necessitated  American 
intervention.  An  un- 
successful revolution 
(in  191 7)  followed  an- 
other and  at  present  a 
revolution  is  not  an 
improbable  conse- 
quence of  the  third. 
The   record   of   the 
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Cuban  people  on  this  prime  requisite  of  self- 
government — the  ability  to  hold  an  honest 
election  and  abide  by  its  results — is  75  per  cent, 
bad.  Self-government  in  Cuba  has  not  shown 
that  the  Cubans  have  the  political  ability  to 
hold  elections  instead  of  revolutions.  As 
I  shall  show  by  documents  and  .incidents,  there 

is  cause  for  revolution 
in  Cuba  now,  a  possi- 
bility that  it  will  occur, 
and  a  moral  obligation 
on  the  United  States 
to  prevent  chaos. 

By  the,  terms  of  the 
Piatt  Amendment,  in- 
corporated in  the  Cu- 
ban constitution,  Cuba 
bound  itself  to  con- 
tinue, among  other 
things,  the  sanitary 
administration  begun 
under  the  American 
occupation  and  agreed 
to  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  inter- 
vene. The  provision 
was  as  follows: 
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CONCERNING    AN    AMERICAN    OBSERVER 

A  letter  from  an  army  olficer  to  President  Menocal  reporting 
in  response  to  secret  instructions  he  had  received  from  the 
President  on  what  to  do  for  one  of  the  American  observers 
to  whom  the  President  had  publicly  promised  all  facilities 
for  the  discharge  of  his  task.  The  translation  of  the  part 
of  the  letter  shown  above  follows: 

Pinar   del    Rio    15    11-20. 
To  THE  Honorable  President    cf  the  Republic,  Major-General 

Mario  G.  Menocal, 
Havana 
My    most  esteemed  and  respected  General: 

Complying  with  your  order  received  by  coded  telegram  of  yesterday, 
II  p.  M.  I  inform  you  as  follows: 

The  American  Grover  Theis  came  to  this  town  for  the  first  time  on  the 
20th  ultimo.,  stopping  at  the  El  Globo  Hotel,  where  he  remained  3  days, 
and  paid  his  bill  in  cash.     This  time  I  did  not  see  him. 

He  returned  on  the  20th  [30th?]  ultimo.,  lodging  at  the  El  Globo  Hotel 
with  his  wife,  remaining  at  said  hotel  6  days.  On  this  occasion  he  came  to 
see  me,  handing  me  the  enclosed  card  from  an  employee  of -the  Legation, 
Andrew  Degraux,  and  on  the  4th  1  informed  him  that  he  should  leave 
this  Province  on  the  train  of  the  sth  at  7  a.  m.  where  was  Manuel  Landa 
Potte  of  the  Court  of  this  Province. 


That  the  Government 
of  Cuba  consents  that 
the  United  States  may 
exercise  the  right  to  in- 
tervene for  the  protec- 
tion of  Cuban  independ- 
ence, the  maintenance  of 
a  government  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  life, 
property,  and  individual 
liberty,  and  for  discharg- 
ing the  obligations  with 
respect  to  Cuba  imposed 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on 
the  United  States,  now 
to  be  assumed  and  under- 
taken by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

Under    this    provi- 
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AMERICAN    SAILORS    IN    HAVANA    IMMEDIATELY    FOLLOWING   THE    WAR   WITH    SPAIN 

During  the  occupation  (1899- 1902)  the  American  armed  forces  were  few  in  numbers;  during  the  intervention  of 
1906  there  was  only  a  nominal  force;  and  if  intervention  should  come  again  it  would  not  need  military  force 


sion,  if  there  occurs  a  breakdown  in  constitu- 
tional government,  the  United  States  is  in  duty 
bound  to  intervene.  Added  to  this  general 
obligation  is  another  more  specific. 

The  Liberal  Party  leaders  at  the  end  of 
August  voted  to  withdraw  from,  the  elections, 
being  convinced  that  they  would  not  be  given 
a  fair  deal.  This  was,  of  course,  an  act 
of  coercion  on  their  part,  since  such  a  decision 
was  notice  that  they  would  start  a  revolution 
unless  guarantees  of  fair  dealing,  which  they 
believed  in,  were  forthcoming.  In  this  crisis 
President  Menocal  was  prevailed  upon  to 
issue  a  manifesto  declaring  that  the  election 
would  be  free  and  honorable.  To  make  this 
declaration  more  effective  the  American  Lega- 
tion issued  a  note  on  August  30,  1920,  stating 
that,  while  the  United  States  Government  did 
not  join  either  party,  it  did  favor  a  legal  election 
held  under  the  safeguards  of  the  electoral  law 
freshly  prepared  by  the  Cubans.  Notice  was 
also  given  in  this  note  that  the  United  States 
Government,  while  it  would  not  undertake  to 
supervise,  would  have  its  own  observers  located 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Cuba,  from  whom 
impartial  accounts  could  be  secured. 


Now,  if  under  these  conditions  an  election  has 
been  stolen  and  a  revolution  threatens  in  conse- 
quence, the  moral  obligation  of  the  United 
States  is  particularly  pointed. 

The  Cuban  elections  were  held  on  November 
I,  1920,  one  day  before  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  while  official  returns  indicate  that 
Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  the  candidate  of  the  Na- 
tional League  (chiefly  Conservative),  won  over 
the  Liberals  by  a  narrow  margin  in  five  out  of 
six  provinces,  yet  the  courts  throughout  the 
island  are  jammed  with  legal  cases  protesting 
the  count  of  votes  in  entire  municipalities. 
There  are  also  numerous  criminal  cases  dealing 
with  infractions  of  the  electoral  law  by  mem- 
bers of  the  army  who  should  have  preserved 
order. 

As  a  result  of  the  disturbed  condition,  Gen- 
eral Crowder  was  sent  to  Cuba  by  President 
Wilson  on  January  3rd  under  instructions  to 
make  a  special  study  of  the  situation  in  all  its 
aspects  and  to  confer  with  President  Menocal 
regarding  the  remedies  to  be  applied.  General 
Crowder  was  active  in  framing  the  new  electoral 
law  of  Cuba  and  in  organizing  the  census  of 
19 19,    and,    therefore,   has   a   real   and   deep 


GENERALS  LEONARD  WOOD 

AND  TASKER  BLISS 

during  the  American  occupation 
(1899- 1 902)  under  General  Wood 
the  Cuban  Government  was  or- 
ganized, the  sanitation  and 
finances  of  the  island  cleaned  up, 
and  roads  built  which  are  still  the 
best  in  the  country 


GEN.    ENOCH    H.    CROWDER 

Recently  sent  to  Cuba  by  President 
Wilson  to  investigate  political 
conditions  there.  From  1906  to 
1908  he  was  Secretary  of  State  and 
Justice  of  Cuba  under  the  provi- 
sional government  set  up  at  that 
time  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  a  revolution,  and  in  1919 
was  invited  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  confer  with  them  in  refer- 
ence to  changes  in  the  election  laws 
of  the  country.  Thus,  General 
Crowder  directed  the  preparation 
of  the  present  election  laws 


@  Underwood  &  Underwood 


AMERICA  S    OFFICIAL 

DEPARTURE    FROM    CUBA 

The  U.  S.  S.  Nev:  York  leaving 
Havana  in  1902  with  General 
Wood  on  board.  Cubans  still 
look  back  upon  that  American 
occupation  as  the  model  adminis- 
tration of  the  island.  The  fact 
that  the  Governor-General  left 
"with  no  more  trunks  than  he 
came  with"  made  a  great  impres- 
sion of  American  honesty 


GENERAL     WOOD      RETIRING 

AS  GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

On  May  2,  1902,  General  Wood 
formally  transferred  control  of 
Cuba  to  President  Palma  (the  third 
man  to  the  left  of  General  Wood). 
Since  that  time  there  have  been 
four  elections,  the  first  resulting  in 
a  revolution  fhat  necessitated  in- 
tervention, the  second  without 
a  revolution,  the  third  resulting  in 
a  revolution  that  failed,  and  the 
recent  one  at  present  contested 
and  with  the  germs  of  revolution  in 
the  contests 
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interest  in  this  mission.  It 
was  his  hope  that  the  grave 
abuses  of  previous  elec- 
tions could  be  avoided  by 
a  law  blocking  the  old  evil 
practices  and  by  a  freshly 
certified  register  of  voters. 
But  the  paper  barrier 
proved  no  protection  to 
the  Cuban  people  against 
the  active  leaders  fighting 
for  the  spoils  of  office,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  stimulation  of 
legal  action  will  accomp- 
lish permanent  good. 

The  fact  that  nearly 
every  type  of  evil  in  the 
Cuban  elections  can  be 
matched  in  some  city  in 
the  United  States  should 
make  us  lenient  in  our 
judgments.  At  least  it 
should  make  us  realize  that 
the  political  morality  of  a 
social  group  can  not  be  ap- 
plied as  a  personal  reproach 
to  the  individual  members 
of  that  group.  Cubans 
have  many  admirable  qual- 
ities, but  the  ability  to 
operate  the  kind  of  self- 
government  which  Ameri- 
cans have  evolved  as 
suited  to  themselves  and 
which  we  passed  on  to  the 
Cubans,  is  not  one  of  the 
virtues.  At  least  so  the 
record  seems  to  show. 

This  article  is  written  in 
the  belief  that  the  light  of 


J    V.  Knight 
GEN.    MARIO    G.    MENOCAL 

President  of  Cuba  whose  term  expires  May  20,  192 1.  A  graduate  of  Cornell  and  a 
successful  man  he  was  looked  upon  as  Cuba's  best  hope.  He  was  first  elected  in 
1912  on  the  Conservative  ticket  as  a  protest  against  the  corruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  in  the  only  uncontested  election  held  in  Cuba  under 
Cuban  auspices.  He  was  reelected  in  1916  over  Dr.  Zayas,  the  Liberal  candidate, 
but  there  was  grave  suspicion  of  the  honesty  of  the  election  which  was  followed  by 
the  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1917.  He  is  implicated  in  the  charges  of  corruption 
and  intimidation  in  the  recent  election 


truth  is  the  best  disinfect- 
ant. It  is  not  written  in  the  interest  of  any  po-  Liberal  Party,  while  the  latter  appeals  some- 
litical  party,  because  the  writer  understands  well  what  more  strongly  to  the  laborers.  The 
enough  that  the  principal  difference  between  majority  of  prominent  political  leaders  have 
the  political  parties  in  Cuba  is  merely  oppor-  identified  themselves  first  with  one  organization 
tunity.  The  party  that  happens  to  be  in  power  and  then  with  the  other.  For  instance.  Dr. 
is  naturally  able  to  commit  more  and  greater  Alfredo  Zayas,  the  candidate  of  the  national 


abuses  than  the  party  out  of  power.  There 
are  neither  platforms  nor  principles  at  the 
bottom  of  Cuban  political  organizations,  and 
but  little  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
followers.  It  is  true  that  the  Conservative 
Party  probably  comprises  a  larger  proportion 
of  men  of  wealth  and  ability  than  does  the 


League  (the  makeshift  party  which  is  mostly 
Conservative),  was  in  1916  the  official  candi- 
date of  the  Liberals,  while  Gen.  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez,  the  present  candidate  of  that  group, 
was  originally  a  Conservative.  Gomez  served 
one  term  as  a  Liberal  President  of  Cuba,  from 
1908  to  1 91 2,  with  Zayas  as  his  running  mate. 
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GENERAL   JOSE   MIGUEL   GOMEZ 

President  of  Cuba  1907-191 1,  and  Liberal  candidate  in  the 
recent  election.  His  party,  having  reason  to  fear  an  unfair 
election,  decided  in  August  to  abstain  from  voting,  an  act 
generally  accepted  as  notice  of  a  coming  revolution.  How- 
ever, in  response  to  the  American  note  of  August  30th,  the 
Liberals  went  to  the  polls.  But  the  indications  of  an  un- 
fair election  are  such  as  to  still  give  the  Liberals  grounds 
for  their  intention  to  revolt 


DR.    ALFREDO    ZAYAS 

The  candidate  of  the  League  in  the  recent  elections  whom 
the  records  show  as  elected.  In  1910  and  1916  he  was  the 
Liberal  candidate.  In  1920  he  broke  with  the  Liberal 
Party  and  formed  the  Popular  Party  which  joined  with  the 
Conservative  Party  to  form  "the  League."  He  is,  however, 
threatened  with  a  revolution  by  Gomez  against  his  presi- 
dency whereas  four  years  ago  when  Zayas  was  a  Liberal 
Gomez  led  a  revolution  in  favor  of  his  presidency 


Although  he  inherited 
the  organization  of  the 
American  Interven- 
tion installed  by  Gov- 
ernor Magoon,  it  can- 
not truthfully  be  said 
that  his  administra- 
tion was  a  credit  to 
Cuba.  To  illustrate 
still  further  the  topsy- 
turvy character  of  Cu- 
ban politics,  Gen. 
Emilio  Nunez,  who  is 
now  associated  with 
the  Liberal  Gomez,  is 
actually  vice-president 
to  the  Conservative 
Menocal. 

And  now  for  the 
story  of  the  election 
which  has  brought  on 
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A     MILITARY     PASS     ISSUED     ON     ELECTION     DAY 

to  a  mother  whose  child  was  ill.  That  passes  from  the  mili- 
tary were  necessary  to  allow  citizens  to  move  about  in  cer- 
tain places  on  that  date  is  evidence  of  military  intimidation 


this   crisis   in    Cuban 
affairs. 

When  Lord  Bryce 
wrote  his  report  on  the 
German  atrocities  in 
Belgium,  he  carefully 
excluded  all  cases 
where  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  deeds 
complained  of  were 
the  result  of  orders. 
Similarly,  as  regards 
intimidations  and 
other  abuses  that  oc- 
curred during  the  per- 
iod of  the  Cuban 
elections,  we  can  afford 
to  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration all  cases  of 
merely  personal  or 
local      quarrels     and 
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Ores   Nunez  y  Cuesta 
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A  LETTER  OF  A  CUBAN  BOSS  TO  PRESIDENT  MENOCAL 
In  this  letter,  a  translation  of  which  follows,  Adolfo  Nunez,  a  representative  in  congress  and  the  boss  of  the  town  of  Santo 
Domingo  asks  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  transfer  three  soldiers  in  order  that  they  might  influence  the  election 
by  military  force,  to  call  a  mayor  to  order  because  he  refused  to  influence  the  election,  and  to  pardon  a  criminal  in  order  to 
get  the  votes  of  his  "family,  friends,  and  fellow  party  members."  The  soldiers  were  actually  transferred  in  accordance 
with  this  letter  and  the  criminal  Fundora  was  pardoned  by  President  Menocal  in  a  decree  published  Oct.  ist,  over  the  re- 
fusal of  the  court  to  recommend  the  pardon 


Havana,  September  13th.  1920. 
To  Major  General  Mario  G.  Menocal 

President  of  the  Republic 
City. 
My  Dear  President: 

I  have  just  returned  from  Santo  Domingo  where  a  violent  campaign 
is  being  waged  to  defeat  Tibur6n  and  his  forces:  1  wish  to  put  you  on  your 
guard  against  anything  that  may  happen  there  and  it  is  very  important 
to  decide  immediately,  namely:  the  transfer  of  Captain  Villa  and  his 
substitution  by  one  that  is  of  the  "unconditionals." 

To  transfer  Sergeant  Monteagudo  to  the  Post  of  Rodrigo  in  order  to 
counteract  Troadio  Perez,  who  has  ranged  himself  with  Jose  Miguel. 
Said  sergeant  is  in  Santa  Clara  and  is  very  well  acquainted  with  Rodrigo 
where  he  is  much  liked  and  well  connected. 

The  transfer  of  Corporal  Valladares  to  Mordazo,  since  said  Corporal, 
who  is  in  Santa  Clara,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  Mordazo. 


The  Municipal  Mayor  and  the  Municipal  Police  of  Santo  Domi  ngo, 
who  are  all  Conservatives,  are  doing  nothing  in  favor  of  our  part  y,  nor 
do  they  offer  to  campaign — the  said  mayor  hindering  them;  and  as  said 
Municipal  Government  is  in  a  bad  state,  it  would  suffice,  in  order  to 
attain  our  object,  to  call  said  Mayor  to  order. 

Pardon  me  for  insisting  upon  the  pardon  of  Jos^  de  Jesus  Fundora 
since  it  is  for  us  in  the  district  of  Santo  Domingo  a  real  accomplishment 
to  get  pardoned  the  said  Fundora,  whom  I  propose  to  convey  to  Santo 
Domingo  personally,  as  soon  as  you  decide,  which  1  hope  will  be  shortly, 
as  I  have  promised  his  family,  friends,  and  fellow  party  members  — 
who  are  many  and  of  great  importance  in  that  district — to  bring  him 
soon. 

Praying  that  you  will  not  disregard  the  appeals  1  have  made  to  you 
and  always  your  unconditional  friend 

(signed)    Adolfo    NufJEZ. 


examine  only  those  where  the  trail  leads  to 
high  officers  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
political  parties.  Indeed,  we  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  waive  all  strictly  party  activities, 
and  rest  a  case  against  the  fairness  and  legality 
of  the  elections  upon  the  evidence  of  a  govern- 
mental conspiracy.  By  a  governmental  con- 
spiracy is  not  meant  a  mere  political  activity  of 
office-holders  fighting  for  reelection.  What  is 
meant  by  this  phrase  is  a  collusion  among  the 
highest  officers  of  the  state  including  the  Presi- 
dent, various  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  cer- 
tain congressmen,  etc.,  to  defeat  the  popular 
will  through  the  deliberate  abuse  of  their  gov- 
ernmental powers. 


Also,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  be  too  critical  if 
the  evils  of  the  Cuban  elections  in  1920  were 
the  result  of  momentary  passions.  The  ques- 
tion is,  was  there  a  cynical  conspiracy  against 
public  moral  ty,  developed  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months  and  participated  in  by  the  highest 
authorities?  Were  the  instigators  men  hold- 
ing such  high  offices  in  the  state  as  practically 
to  be  above  effective  correction  and  punishment 
in  courts  of  justice?  Did  the  men  in  power  use 
the  machinery  of  government  not  to  govern 
but  to  reelect  themselves  to  office? 

The  record  shows  that  they  did.  And  as 
long  as  the  men  in  office  do  this,  the  men 
out  of  office  have  but  one  method  of  get- 
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WRECKED    TO    GET    RID    OF    A    LIBERAL   MAJORITY 

In  this  voting  place  in  one  of  the  barrios  (wards)  of  Colon,  Matanzas  Province, 
Sergeant  Garcia  burned  the  returns  after  the  Liberals  were  seen  to  have  a  majority 


ting  in — namely,  b\- 
revolution. 

The  plan  of  the  gov- 
ernmental conspirac\ 
against  the  exercise  of 
suffrage  took  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  action: 

First,  the  consolida- 
tion under  one  admin- 
istration  of  all  the 
forces  of  public  order 
through  putting  the 
portfolio  of  War  and 
Marine  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretar\'  of  the 
Interior. 

Second,  the  appoint- 
ment of  military  su- 
pervisors, who  are  in 
reality  agents  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior, to  take  over  the 
police  control  of  all 
municipalities  in  which 
the  Liberal  Part}'  was 
strong. 


SERGEANT    GARCIA 

(seated  at  the  left)  who  wrecked  the  elec- 
toral college  (voting  place)  shown  abo\e 


Third,  the  manipu- 
lat'on  of  the  army  for 
political  purposes. 

Fourth,  the  pardon- 
ing of  criminals  to  be 
used  mostl\-  as  secret 
agents  of  intimidation. 
This  abuse  began  in 
March,  about  the  time 
that  the  Conservatives 
and  their  allies  put 
through  the  amend- 
ment to  the  electoral 
code  of  General 
Crowd er  permitting 
fusions  between  politi- 
cal parties. 

Fifth,  the  appeal  to 
passions  by  encourag- 
ing barbarous  exhibi- 
tions of  African 
dances. 

Each  line  of  action 
in  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed into  minute  de- 
tails  of  cunningly 
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thought-out  stratagems.  There  was  nothing 
accidental  or  incidental  in  its  development; 
there  was  nothing  hurried  or  haphazard  about 
it,  for  it  was  planned  in  the  winter  and  it  moved 
forth  smoothly  toward  florescence  and  fruition 
across  the  spring  and  summer  months  and  into 
the  autumn. 

The  following  letter  will  serve  as  a  momen- 
tary flashlight  of  a  somewhat  startling  nature 
on  the  way  in  which  these  different  devices 
were  used  in  the  recent  election. 

Havana,  September  13th,  1920. 
To  Major  General  Mario  G.  Menocal 

President  of  the  Republic 
City. 
My  Dear  President: 

I  have  just  returned  from  Santo  Domingo  where  a 
violent  campaign  is  being  waged  to  defeat  Tiburon 
and  his  forces;  1  wish  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  anything  that  may  happen  there  and  it  is 
very  important  to  decide  immediately,  namely: 
the  transfer  of  Captain  Villa  and  his  substitution 
by  one  that  is  of  the  "unconditionals." 

To  transfer  Sergeant  Monteagudo  to  the  post  of 
Rodrigo  in  order  to.  counteract  Troadio  Perez,  who 
has  ranged  himself  with  Jose  Miguel.  Said  sergeant 
is  in  Santa  Clara  and  is  very  well  acquainted  in 
Rodrigo  where  he  is  much  liked  and  well  connected. 

The  transfer  of  Corporal  Valladares  to  Mor- 
dazo,  since  said  corporal,  who  is  in  Santa  Clara, 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  Mordazo. 

The  Municipal  Mayor  and  the  Municipal  Police 
of  Santo  Domingo,  who  are  all  Conservatives,  are 
doing  nothing  in  favor  of  our  party,  nor  do  they 
offer  to  campaign — the  said  mayor  hindering  them; 
and  as  said  Municipal  Government  is  in  a  bad  state, 
it  would  suffice,  in  order  to  attain  our  object,  to  call 
said  Mayor  to  order. 

Pardon  me  for  insisting  upon  the  pardon  of  Jose 
de  Jesus  Fundora  since  it  is  for  us  in  the  district  of 
Santo  Domingo  a  real  accomplishment  to  get 
pardoned  the  said  Fundora,  whom  1  propose  to 
convey  to  Santo  Domingo  personally,  as  soon  as  you 
decide,  which  1  hope  will  be  shortly,  as  1  have 
promised  his  family,  friends,  and  fellow  party 
members — who  are  many  and  of  great  importance 
in  that  district — to  bring  him  soon. 

Praying  that  you  will  not  disregard  the  appeals 
I  have  made  to  you  and  always  your  unconditional 
friend 

(signed)  Adolfo  Nunez. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  one  of  the  members 
of  Congress  from  Santa  Clara  province  and  is 
likewise  the  political  boss  of  the  Conservative 
Party  in  the  town  of  Santo  Domingo.  He 
writes  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  tell 
him  that  a  violent  campaign  is  being  made  in 


Santo  Domingo  to  defeat  Tiburon,  the  "  Shark/' 
which  is  one  of  the  nicknames  of  Gomez,  the 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  presidency.  How- 
ever, he  intimates  that  everything  is  not  going 
as  well  as  he  could  wish  and  he  makes  certain 
requests  of  the  President.  The  first  three  of 
these  requests  concern  the  transfer  of  a  cap- 
tain, a  sergeant,  and  a  corporal  of  the  Cuban 
army  from  one  post  to  another. 

In  a  country  at  peace,  what  political  differ- 
ence does  it  make  at  what  posts  any  particular 
soldier  happens  to  be  located?  Obviously 
where  military  intimidation  is  not  contem- 
plated it  makes  no  difference.  Where  such 
intimidation  is  contemplated,  it  is  important 
to  have  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
It  took  long  and  careful  preparation  to  lay  the 
ground  for  intimidation.  The  careful  prepara- 
tion was  under  the  skillful  command  of  Charles 
Hernandez.  The  Liberals  have  commonly 
credited  Hernandez  with  the  Conservative 
victory  in  1916,  asserting  that,  as  Postmaster- 
General,  he  held  up  the  mails  while  the  election 
results  were  changed  enough  to  give  his  party 
victory.  He  afterward  became  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  In  that  capacity  he  controlled 
the  secret  police.  Likewise  he  had  the  power 
to  nullify  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police  in  any 
municipality  in  the  island  by  appointing 
delegates  usually  known  as  military  supervisors 
to  administer  his  orders. 

This  power  was  given  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  so  that  in  case  of  disorders  getting  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  local  authorities  the 
central  government  could  intervene.  There 
are  112  municipalities  in  Cuba.  On  election 
day  seventy-three  were  in  the  hands  of  super- 
visors although  there  had  been  no  disturbance 
to  justify  this  discontinuance  of  local  control, 
and  these  seventy-three  included  practically 
all  places  where  there  were  Liberal  mayors 
or  Liberal  chiefs  of  police.  The  supervisors 
were  drawn  from  the  army.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hernan- 
dez picking  the  officers  and  men  he  wanted,  for 
he  only  had  to  deal  with  himself  in  another 
capacity.  When  the  Minister  of  War  obtained 
the  necessary  leave  of  absence  to  run  for 
Congress,  Hernandez  was  given  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  Marine  as  well  as  the  In- 
terior Department.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a 
good  position  to  arrange  the  soldiery  in  such 
dispositions  as  suited  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion.  He  could  use  the  personnel  of  the 
army  as  supervisors  under  the  Department  of 
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the  particular  development 
of  the  elections  of  1 920.  Al- 
though these  officials  were 
invariably  army  men,  they 
were  serving  on  detached 
service.  Essentially  they 
took  over  the  powers  of  the 
police  and  thereby  deprived 
mayors  and  governors  of 
power  to  enforce  their  orders 
in  seventy-three  out  of  1 12 
municipalities  in  Cuba. 
Many  were  men  of  low  char- 
acter and  slight  education, 
holding  positions  in  the 
army  as  corporals  and  ser- 
geants. Some  were  men  of 
better  calibre,  but  it  was 
noticed  that  if  a  supervisor 
kept  good  order  in  his  baili- 
wick and  was  impartial  in 
his  acts  he  was  soon  re- 
the  Interior  and  on  the  pretence  of  maintaining  moved.  The  most  infamous  of  the  military 
order  he  could  use  the  regular  army  for  in-  supervisors  were  Captain  Luis  Hernandez  at 
timidation.  The  letter  of  Nunez  to  President  Sagua  la  Grande,  whose  reign  of  terror  resulted 
Menocal  asking  for  the  transfer  of  the  captain,  in  several  deaths,  Major  Arsenio  Ortiz,  at  Santi- 
the  sergeant,  and  the  corporal,  and  the  fact  ago  de  Cuba,  and  Major  Cordoves  of  Colon, 
that  these  transfers  were  made  as  requested  are  There  is  one  other  comment  to  be  made  upon 
some  of  the  many  evidences  that  the  plan  for  the  illuminating  letter  of  Congressman  Nunez, 
intimidation  was  not  only  premeditated,  but      In  his  third  paragraph  he  said: 


THE       BEAR       OF   THE    ELECTION 

Liborio  (Cuba)  talking  to  a  military  supervisor  about  a  pardoned  criminal  who 
is  acting  as  an  electoral  agent  for  the  intimidation  of   the  voter  on  the  right 


that  it  was  premeditated  by  the  administration. 
But  in  spite  of  these  careful  arrangements, 
the  task  was  not  altogether  easy  because  of  the 
high  character  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Cuban  army.  Most  of  the  higher  officers  refused 
to  do  dirty  political  work  and  these  were  side- 
tracked to  give  the  right  of  way  to  others  who 


To  transfer  Sergeant  Monteagudo  to  the  post  of 
Rodrigo  in  order  to  neutralize  Troadio  Perez,  who 
has  joined  Jose  Miguel. 

Not  only  was  the  sergeant  transferred  to 
neutralize  Troadio  Perez,  who  had  turned 
Liberal,   but  more  direct  methods  were  em- 


would.     Only  one  of  the  nine  heads  of  mill-  pi^yg^  j^i  an  effort  to  neutralize  him.     Several 

tary    districts,    namely    Colonel    Amiel,    of  attempts  were  made  on  his  life.     Whom  they 

Matanzas,   consented   to  do  political   propa-  ^^^.^  j^^de  by  and  why  can  be  judged  from 

ganda.     Numerous  shifts  among  army  officers  ^^^  following  letter  written  bv  a  sergeant  in  the 

were  made  before  the  proper  immoral  combi-  ^^^y  ^^  i^j..  Clemente  Vasquez  Bello,  one  of 


nation  was  secured.  As  Acting  Secretary  of 
War  and  Marine  Hernandez  side-tracked  many 
honorable  officers  in  the  Cuban  army  and  ad- 
vanced into  positions  of  power  many  others 
who  were  willing  to  soil  their  uniforms  in 
political  activities.     With  his  previous  exper- 


the  Liberal  leaders  of  Santa  Clara  province: 

Rodrigo,  October  7,   1920. 
Dr.  Clemente  Vasquez  Bello, 
Santa  Clara. 
Yesterday  at  about  5  p.  m.  three  men,  headed  by 


fence  in  the  post  office  and  telegraph  service.  Congressman   Villavisencio,   tried   to   murder   my 

,                   11^          ^  u^^u                  w  brother-in-law  Troadio  Perez,  not  succeeding  in  their 

he   was    able    to   establish    censorships    over  ^^           because  one  of  his  friends  wounded  one  of 

letters  and  telegrams,   and  to  interfere  with  ^^^  assassins  with  two  shots.    At  about   11   p.  m. 

electoral  returns  and  with  the  communications  vjnavisencio  arrived  here  from  Santo  Domingo  with 

between  leaders  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  ^  party  of  eighty  men,  all  armed,  with  the  object  of 

government.  getting  him  out  of  the  house  by  force  and  murdering 

The  abuse  of  the  military  supervisors  was  him,  not  succeeding  in  their  effort  because  they  made 
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a  mistake  about  the  house  he  was  supposed  to  be  in, 
they  returned  to  Santo  Domingo.  To-day  at  lo 
A.  M.  Villavisencio  returned  with  a  party  of  ten  or 
twenty  policemen  armed  with  rifles,  with  the  object 
of  carrying  out  their  plan,  but  my  brother-in-law 
had  left  the  place.  This  town  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete alarm. 

Another  matter 

Captain  Luis  Hernandez  of  Sagua  sent  to-day  for 
all  heads  of  barracks  giving  them  instructions  to  the 
effect  that  the  elections  had  to  be  won  by  all  means, 
and  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  kill  they  must  kill, 
because  the  orders  from  M.  had  to  be  carried  out. 
I  understand  that  all  the  army  has  received  the  same 
instructions.  All  this  I  am  telling  you  is  abso- 
lutely true.  I  met  to-day  a  brother  of  Troadio, 
because  he  is  married  to  a  sister-in-law  of  mine,  and 
my  eldest  daughter  is  with  her,  and  you  can  imagine 
the  state  of  mind  of  this  poor  family.     .     .     . 

I  am  always  yours,  your  faithful  fellow-Liberal, 

(signed)  Jose  Paulet, 

Sergeant. 

The  Congressman  Villavisencio  is  Congress- 
man Adolfo  Nunez  y  Villavisencio,  the  author 
of  the  letter  to  President  Menocal  previously 
quoted. 

So  much  for  the  arrangements  made  by  the 


Conservative  administration  for  the  use  of 
the  military  power  to  influence  the  elections. 
I  shall  later  give  examples  of  how  these  ar- 
rangements worked  out.  In  the  meanwhile 
let  us  return  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Con- 
gressman Nunez's  own  letter.     It  reads: 

Pardon  me  for  insisting  upon  the  pardon  of  Jose 
de  Jesus  Fundora  since  it  is  for  us  in  the  district  of 
Santo  Domingo  a  real  accomplishment  to  get  par- 
doned the  said  Fundora,  whom  I  propose  to  convey 
to  Santo  Domingo  personally,  as  soon  as  you  decide, 
which  I  hope  will  be  shortly,  as  I  have  promised 
his  family,  friends,  and  fellow  party  members — who 
are  many  and  of  great  importance  in  that  district — 
to  bring  him  soon. 

It  might  not  seem,  superficially,  that  enough 
criminals  could  be  pardoned  to  have  any  effect 
upon  an  election.  However,  in  Cuba  the 
ramification  of  the  family  ties  are  very  powerful 
and  the  phrase  of  Nunez's  "his  family,  friends, 
and  fellow  party  members  who  are  of  real 
importance"  gives  an  indication  of  the  results 
to  be  obtained  by  such  pardons.  This  letter  of 
Nunez's  was  written  on  September  13th.  On 
September  29th  Jose  de  Jesus  Fundora  y 
Fundora  was  pardoned  by  President  Menocal 
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fusal  of  the  court  of  sentence  to 
recommend  them. 

No  less  than  fort\-four  murder- 
ers were  turned  loose  upon  society 
b\-  President  Menocal,  who,  as  a 
cultured  graduate  of  an  American 
L'niversit}',  can  hardl\-  plead  ig- 
norance of  the  evil  quality  of  his 
acts.  The  three  black  months 
were  March,  June,  and  Septem- 
ber. It  is  not  on  record  that  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  whose 
consent  was  necessary,  entered 
an\-  protest  when  this  virus  was 
turned  back  into  the  veins  of 
societw  There  were  public  pro- 
tests against  this  pardoning  pro- 
gramme, but  the\'  were  not 
heeded.  Month  after  month  went 
by  and  this  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  successful  political 
campaign  was  consistently  ear- 
in  Decree  No.  351  published  in  the  official  ried  on  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  In 
gazetteOctober  I  St,  over  the  refusal  of  the  court  addition  to  the  fort\-four  murderers,  many 
to  recommend  the  pardon.  Fundora  had  other  criminals  were  freed,  some  with  long 
served  a  little  less  than  two  and  a  half  years  records,  and  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  assault 
of  a  sentence  for  fourteen  \ears,  eight  months,  with  intent  to  kill.  rape,  burglary,  etc.,  as  well 
and  one  day  for  murder.  as  a   raft  of  swindlers,   gamblers,   and  petty 

A  law  of  pardons,  enacted   in  1919,  under     thieves, 
the  advisement  of  General  Crowder,  was  de-         Some  of  the  criminals  were  pardoned  during 
signed  to  correct  the  abuse  of  pardoning  crim-     the  electoral  period  simply  to  obtain  the  good- 
inals  for  political  purposes.    However,  when  the     will  and  support  of  their  friends  and  relatives, 
plans  of  the  Conservatives  for  this  election  got     for   the   ramifications   of   famil\'   influence   in 


1.9^  ^^^%i 


THE    EYES    OF    THE    AMERICAN    GOVERNMENT 

In    the  note  of  August  30th  from  our  State  Department  it  was  stated 
that  while  the  United  States  Government  would  not  undertake  to  super- 
vise the  Cuban  elections,  it  would  use  means  to  observe  them 


under  way,  a  last  hour  amendment  to  the  law 
was  passed,  giving  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public special  power  to  dispense  with  the  limi- 
tations which  General  Crowder  had  devised,  in 
cases  when  he  obtained  the  previous  consent  of 


Cuba  are  extensive  in  a  way  unknown  in 
Anglo-Saxon  countries.  But  there  is  evidence 
that  man\-  criminals  were  pardoned  in  1920 
by  President  Menocal  and  his  Cabinet  on  the 
understanding    that    the\'    should    earn    their 


his  Cabinet.      Full  publication  in  the  official  freedom  by  acting  as  gunmen  and  bullies  for 

gazette  of  the  details   of   the  crime  and  the  the  party  of  the  government.     So  that  the 

recommendations  of  the  court  of  sentence  are  government  had  at  its  disposal   the  corrupt 

called  for  in  this  law,  and  the  responsibility  elements  of  the  arm\-,  both  as  military  super- 

for  an\'  abuse  in  pardoning  criminals  lies  fairly  visors  and  as  soldiers,  and  likewise  it  had  special 

and  unmistakably  upon  the  President  and  his  agents,  some  of  whom  were  pardoned  criminals, 

official  family.  Besides  the  arrangements  for  intimidation 

Between  March  i,  1920,  and  October  6,  1920,  of  the  Liberal  vote  by  the  use  of  the  army, 

no  less  than   333    pardons  were   granted   by  military  supervisors    and  special  agents,  and 

President  Menocal,  presumably  with  the  con-  the  improper  influencing  of  votes  by  granting 

sent  of  his  Cabinet.     Nearly  all  were  for  crimes  political  pardons,  the  Conservative  administra- 

outside  the  original   intention  of  the  law  of  tion    injected   another    improper    violent    in- 

pardons.     A  large  number  of  these  presidential  fluence  into  the  electoral  period, 
decrees  of  leniency  were  extended  to  men  guilty 

of  crimes  of  blood  and  degeneracy  without  dulged  in  certain  barbarous  rites  and  dances, 

extenuating  circumstances,  and  the  pardons,  in  In  Spanish  colonial  da\s  efforts  were  made  to 

most  circumstances,  v/ere  made  over  the  re-  stamp  out  these  shameful  dances  called  Congas 


In  the  old  da\s  in  Cuba  the  Negroes  in- 
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(after  the  Congo  which  was  their  home),  the  is  essentially  better  or  worse  in  its  political  con- 
secret  Nafiigo  societies  with  their  bloody  feuds,  duct  than  the  other,  but  that  the  difference  in 
and  the  superstitious  cults  of  witchcraft  and  their  methods  at  any  particular  election  depends 
fetishism.  The  Nafiigo  societies  were  organ-  almost  entirely  upon  whether  they  are  in,  and 
izations  with  a  principal  chief  (Macombo),  have  the  governmental  agencies  in  their  hands, 
two  lesser  chiefs   (Illamba  and  I  sue),  and  a  or  whether  they  are  out,  and  are  forced  to  do 


council  of  thirteen  others.  The  rites  of 
initiation  included  drinking  the  blood  of  a 
freshly  killed  cock,  and  there  was,  as  well,  a 
special  beverage  of  blood  and  alcohol  which 
was  called  macuha.  During  the  American 
occupation  under  General  Wood,  and  under  the 
later  American  intervention,  the  meetings  and 
public   appearances   of   the   Nafiigo   societies 


without  this  power. 

Election  day  was  fair  and  there  was  a  great 
outpouring  of  voters,  especially  in  Santa  Clara 
province,  which  is  regarded  as  the  crucial 
battle  ground — it  might  well  be  considered 
so  literally,  for  fourteen  people  were  killed 
there.  Having  followed  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  suggested  by  Congress- 


were  strictly  prohibited  and  it  was  thought  man  Adolfo  Nunez  y  Villavisencio  in  the  town 

that  the  old  fires  had  died.     But  they  were  only  of   Santo    Domingo,  it   is   interesting   to  see 

smouldering  under  the  ashes.  how  they  worked  out.     In  the  six  urban  wards 

When,  therefore.  President  Menocal  and  his  of  the  town  there  was  no  intimidation.     The 

Cabinet,  considered  it  necessary  to  pardon  the  Liberals  voted  89.7  per  cent,  of  their  enrolled 

head  of  one  of  these  societies,  a  certain  Marcos  strength  which  is  a  high  percentage.     But  in 


Barrios,  alias  Cayuco,  who  had  served  two 
years  of  a  twenty  years'  term  for  the  murder 
of  Edward  Mufioz,  the  leader  of  another  society, 
a  revival  of  the  ancient  feuds  at  once  took 
place.     The  members  of  the  Ecorio  Efo  and 


the  country  wards  (barrios)  the  course  of  events 
was  different.  In  these  country  barrios  under 
the  encouragement  of  the  congressman  who 
rode  around  on  horseback  in  the  uniform  of  a 
captain  in  the  Cuban  army,  the  Conservatives 


Ebion  Efo  potted  each  other  in  the  streets  while     voted  96.5  per  cent,  of  their  enrollment.     Their 


whirling  by  in  automobiles.     Cayuco's  brother 
and  several  innocent  bystanders  were  wounded, 
and  the  public  morale  was  seriously  affected. 
The  tumtum  of  the  hollow  log  drums,  beaten 


opponents,  the  Liberals,  voted  just  10.7  per 
cent,  of  their  enrollment.  By  the  enrollment 
figures  Santo  Domingo  is  Liberal  by  a  small 
majority.     In  the  city  wards  that  lead  was  in- 


with  the  fingers,  was  the  sign  that  a  parade  of  creased  by  the  actual  voting.  But  in  the  coun- 
the  National  League  was  coming.  The  drum-  try  wards,  where  the  congressman's  efforts 
mers  and  the  dancers  of  the 


Conga  were  nearly  all  from 
the  dregs  of  Havana  society, 
who  at  any  other  time  than 
an  election  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dance  their  sensu- 
ous measures  in  the  public 
streets.  The  result  of  rein- 
carnating the  Nafiigo  feuds 
was  to  somewhat  split  the 
Negro  vote  which  otherwise 
is  chiefly  Liberal. 

With  this  brief  picture  of 
the  preparations  made  by  the 
"ins"  (the  Conservatives  sup- 
porting Dr.  Zayas  on  the 
League  ticket)  to  continue  in 
power  and  defeat  the  "outs" 
(the  Liberals  supporting  Gen- 
eral Gomez)  we  arrive  at  the 
day  of  election.  I  wish  to 
reiterate,  however,  my  earlier 
statement  that  neither  party 


SENDING    THE    NEWS   TO    UNCLE    SAM 
Over  the  dead  body  of  Liborio,  a  liberal  cartoon  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  reports  of  the  election  to  the  United  States  were  to  the  effect  that  the  elec- 
tion had  been  quiet  and  fair 
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A   NANIGO   ELECTION 

Commenting  on  the  revival  of  the  Negro  secret  societies  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed for  barbarism  under  previous  American  and  Cuban  administrations 


were  concentrated,  about  one  in  ten  of  the 
Liberals  reached  the  polls  and  a  total  majority 
of  i,K95  was  rolled  up  for  Dr.  Zayas  and  the 
League.  This  was  about  half  the  League  ma- 
jority in  the  whole  Province  of  Santa  Clara. 
The  transferring  of  the  oificers  and  the  pardon- 
ing of  Fundora  bore  the  fruit  intended. 

Santo  Domingo  was  a  strategic  point,  but 
w^hat  was  done  there  was  also  done  in  many 
other  municipalities,  and  as  in  Santo  Domingo 
it  was  usually  in  the  country  wards  that 
the  intimidation  occurred.  For  instance,  the 
college  (voting  place)  in  Guaracabulla  in  the 
municipality  of  Placetas  was  not  allowed  to 
open.  That  disposed  of  an  indicated  lead  for 
Gomez  of  eighty-six  votes.  At  Hernando  seven- 
teen Liberals  out  of  1 5 1  enrolled  actually  voted. 
At  Nazareno  only  eight  Liberals  out  of  108 
voted.  These  three  were  rural  wards.  The  ex- 
traordinary lack  of  interest  in  the  voting  of  the 
Liberals  in  these  wards  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  bands  of  armed  men  rode  around  them  all 
election  day. 

This  was  one  method  of  reducing  the  Liberal 


vote — armed  bands  riding  through  the  country 
wards  prevented  the  Liberal  voters  from  going 
to  the  voting  place.  At  other  places  the  Lib- 
erals were  driven  away  after  they  reached  the 
polls.  In  Sagua  la  Grande,  the  soldiers,  by 
order  of  their  commanding  oificer.  Sergeant 
Garcia,  fired  into  a  mass  of  Liberal  voters. 
This  order  followed  a  shot  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  prearranged  signal.  Several  persons 
were  killed.  This  occurrence  unquestionably 
had  much  to  do  with  the  Liberal  vote  being  74 
per  cent,  of  its  enrollment  while  the  Conserva- 
tives voted  96  per  cent,  of  their  enrollment. 
The  Liberals  presented  476  unused  voting 
cards  giving  the  names  of  those  intimidated. 

Some  of  the  wards  of  Cienfuegos  were  very 
bad.  There  are  a  large  number  of  men  with 
criminal  records  regularly  on  the  police  force 
of  that  city  and  for  the  electoral  period  there 
were  special  importations  of  gunmen.  In  the 
ward  of  Arimao  only  nine  Liberals  out  of  146 
were  allowed  to  vote.  In  Guaso,  Captain 
Ovidio  Ortega,  a  special  aid  to  President  Men- 
ocal,  arrived  on  election  eve  with  "a  revolver 
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and  J 1 00,000  to  win  the  elections.'.'     He  or-  ity.     In   Caibarien  hundreds  of  Liberals   lost 

dered  the  dispersal  of  Liberals  before  the  polls  their  votes  through  a  policy  of  malicious  delay, 

without  waiting  for  the  hour  of  closing.  I  remember  talking  with  Pedro  Revuelta,  the 

However,  although  armed  intimidation  was  hustling  agent  of  Swift  and  Company,  who,  as 
common,  it  did  not  usually  take  the  form  of  president  of  an  electoral  table  on  election  day, 
preventing  the  Liberal  voters  from  reaching  the  managed  to  pass  in  all  the  League  voters  and 
polls  or  by  shooting  at  the  Liberals  once  they  had  enough  Liberals  to  give  the  latter  a  majority  of 
arrived.  There  was  a  more  subtle  and  refined  fifty-seven  when  the  ballots  were  counted;  but 
method  of  achieving  the  same  ends.  Itwascus-  a  hundred  more  Liberals  were  turned  away  at 
tomary  to  line  up  the  voters  for  Zayas  and  the  3  p.  m.  At  this  place  the  voting  constantly  had 
League  in  one  line  and  the  voters  for  Gomez  in  to  be  held  up  to  give  the  proper  count  when 
another  line,  in  order,  it  was  explained,  to  pre-  each  candidate  called  at  the  two  hour  inter- 
vent  the  fights  that  would  occur  if  they  mixed,  val,  which  under  the  local  reading  of  the  law  he 
With  gunmen  around,  this  segregation  in  itself  had  a  right  to  do.  In  this  town  the  Liberals  in 
was  likely  to  give  qualms  to  any  weak-kneed  an  effort  to  ward  off  3  p.  m.  and  the  closing  of 
Liberal.  When  the  polls  opened  it  was  custom-  the  polls,  turned  back  the  town  clock  but  their 
ary  to  take  one  man  from  one  line  and  then  one  trick  was  in  vain. 

from  the  other.     Nothing  could  be  fairer!     By  It  is  fair  to  ask  what  the  election  officers  were 

this  process  as  many  Conservative  votes  could  doing  while   these  things  were  going  on.     It 

be  had  as  Liberal  ones,  as  long  as  the  line  held  does  not  appear  that  they  were  in  general  a 

out;  and  if  the  polls  closed  about  the  time  that  part  of  the  conspiracy.     They  were  of  as  high  a 

the  last  Conservative  voted,  it  is  evident  that  standard  of  honesty  and  intelligence  as  could 

any  surplus  of  Liberals  would  lose  their  votes,  be  expected,  for  their  positions  were  not  sought 

It  is  surprising  how  many  polls  were  closed  with  after.     The  intimidations  that  had  prevailed 

part  of  the  Liberal  voters,  outside  with  their  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  and  the  fear  that 

ballots  still  uncast,  especially  as  the  Conserva-  the  officers  would  be  specially  exposed,  made 

tive  majorities  were  never  caught  this  way.  the  positions  of  president  and  secretary  of  an 

For  example:    The  polls  at  Salamanca,  in  electoral    college    extremely    unpopular.     Es- 

Camajuani,  were  located  in  the  school  house  of  pecially  was  this  true  where  city  dwellers  were 

Central  Fe,  an  American-owned  sugar  mill,  and  informed  that  they  must  ride  on  horseback  for 

the  operations  were  under  theobservation  of  sev-  several  hours  to  some  outlying  ward  that  was 

eral  Americans.     This  college  opened  at  7:35  unknown  to  them  and  which  might  be  raided 

A.M.  There  was  a  crowd  of  waiting  voters  before  _at  any  time.     As  a  result  of  the  Hernandez 
the  door  at  all  times  and 
the  record  was  as  follows:                   zayas  about  to  stick  cuba  with  paper  money 

By    9:35    A.   M.    59   per-        Zayas  proposed  to  give  power  to  a  Cuban  bank  to  issue  Cuban  paper  currency.     At 

sons  had  voted.  present  American  currency  is  in  use 

By  1 1 :35  a.  m.  137  per- 
sons had  voted. 

By  1 :35  p.  m.  189  per- 
sons had  voted. 

By  3:05  p.  m.  214  per- 
sons had  voted 

This  means  a  little  less 
than  thirty  persons  an 
hour  in  a  completely 
equipped  college  with  eight 
booths.  The  interesting 
fact  is  that  of  the  eighty 
odd  voters  left  at  the  gate, 
all  were  Liberals. 

There  was  a  general 
policy  of  delay  in  most 
places  where  the  "outs" 
had  an   indicated   plural- 
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THE    COMPLAINTS    TO    MINISTER    LONG 

A  conservative  cartoon  showing  a  Liberal,  heavily  armed,  complaining  to 
American  Minister  Long  and  getting  little  sympathy 


campaign  of  nul- 
lifying mayors 
and  chiefs  of 
police  by  milit- 
ary supervisors, 
there  was  not  a 
Liberal  adminis- 
tration function- 
ing in  any  mu- 
nicipality on 
election  day. 
With  this  fact  in 
mind,  when  a 
Liberal  election 
officer  began  his 
duties  and  no- 
ticed that  armed 
soldiers,  police, 
and  special 
agents  stood  at 
the  very  doors  of 
the  college,  dis- 
cretion was  apt  to  overcome  his  desire  to 
see  that  all  was  fair  in  the  conduct  of  the 
elections.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Central 
Electoral  Board  all  soldiers  were  to  be  in  their 
barracks  on  election  day,  except  such  as  were  due  process  of  law.  But  the  Cuban  people  are 
specifically  indicated.  Two  soldiers  were  as-  not  convinced  of  its  effectiveness.  Their  recent 
signed  to  each  college  to  keep  order,  but  these  experiences  give  some  explanation  of  this, 
two  were  not  to  approach  closer  than  twenty-  The  revolution  of  191 7  began  four  months 
five  meters  except  upon  the  request  of  the  elec-  and  ten  days  after  the  election  and  was  made 
tion  officers.  Similarly  there  were  guards  for  necessary,  according  to  Cuban  psychology, 
the  municipal  electoral  boards  and  the  pro-  by  the  failure  of  the  courts  to  give  effective 
vincial  boards.  But  this  order  was  generally  correction.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  amount 
violated,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  where  of  fraudulent  voting  on  both  sides  during  that 
most  of  the  intimidation  occurred.  election,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  courts 

Numberless  instances  of  the  way  in  which  had  a  large  job  before  them.  The  registers  in 
these  organized  illegalities  worked  to  prevent  a  1916  contained  well  over  a  million  names  and 
fair  election  can  be  given.  Proofs  can  also  be  about  800,000  votes  were  cast,  according  to  the 
submitted  from  other  provinces,  but  new  in-  official  counts.  Yet  when  the  new  census  was 
stances  can  add  nothing  to  the  100  per  cent,  taken  in  1919,  less  than  500,000  qualified  voters 
fact  that  the  administration  did   its  best   to     were  found  in  all  Cuba.     The  fraud  was  on 


contention.  They 
feel  also  that 
they  were  de- 
frauded four 
years  ago.  With 
these  convictions 
there  is  little  for 
them  to  look  for- 
ward to  in  any 
future  election. 
Four  years  ago 
they  tried  revo- 
1  u  t  i  o  n — w  h  i  c  h 
failed.  But  it  has 
succeeded  before 
and  might  again. 
In  the  mean- 
while Liberal 
leaders  are  be- 
seeching Wash- 
ington to  inter- 
vene and  put  the 
government  into  their  hands. 

Theoretically  there  is  another  remedy  for 
correcting  an  election  that  has  been  fraudulent, 
besides  revolution  or  American  intervention — 


prevent  a  fair  election.  Moreover,  it  suc- 
ceeded although  by  only  a'  small  majority. 
In  Santa  Clara  province  the  League  candidate. 
Doctor  Zayas,  had  a  majority  of  2,325  out  of  a 


both  sides,  and  the  courts  were  given  the 
problem  of  arriving  at  the  real  truth,  stripped 
of  all  fictions  and  devices. 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba, 


total  vote  of  86,411.     In  the  six  provinces  of  after  many  long  delays,  did  issue  a  series  of 

Cuba  the  majority  of  the  League  was  10,585  decrees  in  favor  of  the  Liberals,  and  ordered 

out  of  a  total  vote  of  312,765.     Only  one  prov-  twenty  or  more  mayors  who  had  been  candi- 

ince  went  officially  Liberal,  yet  it  is  likely  that  dates  of  this  party,  to  be  seated.     Some  of 

the  Liberals  carried  all  with  the  possible  excep-  these   decisions   were   rendered   in    February, 

tion  of  Oriente.  1920,  when  the  original  terms  of  office   had 

However,   a  majority  is  a  majority.     The  less  than  a  year  to  run.     But  these  mayors, 

Liberals  feel  that  they  have  been  defrauded  of  seated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba,  were 

an  election  and  the  facts  strongly  bear  out  their  ,jiot  allowed  to  keep  possession.    They  were 
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immediately  suspended  by  the  governors  and  evil  forces  are  abroad.  I  have  spoken  with 
another  legal  recourse  set  in  motion.  eminent  lawyers  of  both  Liberal  and  Con- 
Open  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  servative  faith  and  all  agree  that  the  hope  of 
Cuba  was  seen  during  the  recent  election  in  the  legal  correction  for  the  electoral  evils  is  a  vain 
case  of  Miguel  Albarran,  a  Conservative,  who  one.  The  courts  are  swamped,  witnesses  are 
became  acting  mayor  of  Havana  through  a  subject  to  intimidation,  and  practical  politicians 
most  flagrant  violation  of  the  electoral  law.  in  back  rooms  settle  cases  themselves.  Even 
A  decision  against  him  was  rendered  by  the  if  General  Crowder  succeeds  in  making  the 
Central  Electoral  Board  and  confirmed  by  the  courts  function  temporarily,  what  will  happen 
Supreme  Court.     Yet  Senor  Albarran  was  kept  when  he  leaves? 


in  office  over  the  highly  important  period  of 
the  elections  and  for  a  month  thereafter,  until 
the  time  when  newly  chosen  mayors  were 
scheduled  to  take  office.  It  was  stated  that 
Dr.  Ricardo  Lancis,  the  Fiscal  of  the  Supreme 


Again  we  get  back  to  the  main  facts.  The 
success  of  the  system  of  government  which 
we  gave  Cuba  is  based  upon  the  ability  to  hold 
a  fair  election  and  to  abide  by  its  results.  It 
cannot  live  either,  unless  the  courts  are  able  to 


Court  (corresponding  roughly  to  our  Attorney-     guarantee  justice  in  political  as  well  as  personal 
General)  refused  to  proceed  in  this  and  other     or  property  matters. 


open  violations  of  the  law  in  electoral  matters. 

Still  another  interesting  light  on  the  lack  of 

real  and  effective  independence  of  the  judicial 


Recent  events  add  to  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence that  Cuba  cannot  hold  a  fair  election, 
that  its  courts  cannot  enforce  their  decrees 
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branch  is  seen  in  the  failure  to  prosecute  army  in  political  matters,  and  that  the  method  of 

men  for  crimes  of  intimidation  and  worse.    The  changing  parties  by  revolution  instead  of  by 

point  was  made  that  these  men  could  not  be  election  threatens  to  continue  as  the  only  way 

tried  in  the  civil  courts  but  only  in  military  to  uproot  a  predatory  regime, 
courts,  because  Cuba  had  not  made  peace  with 
all  the  Central  Powers.     The  Supreme  Court 

rendered   a   plain   decision   on   this   point  on  A   REHEARSAL  of  the  record  will  make  this 

October  7,  1920,  stating  that  Cuba  had  made  l\   plainer.     In   1902  General  Wood  turned 

peace  with  all  nations  with  which  she  was  at  over  the  government  of  Cuba  to   President 

war,  and  it  subsequently  made  a  number  of  Palma  after  a  fair  election  held  under  American 

other  decisions  of  the  same  tenor,  but  the  ex-  auspices.     The  next  election  produced  a  revolu- 


ecutive  contin- 
ued to  protest. 
It  was  seen  that 
the  decision  was 
far-reaching 
since  it  took 
away  from 
President  Men- 
ocal  the  special 
war  powers 
under  which  he 
had  decreed  the 
general  mora- 
torium. 

The  Supreme 
Court  of  Cuba 
is  doubtless 
composed  of 
fearless  and 
honorable  men, 
but  it  appears 
fatuous  to  trust 
in  mere  forms 
of   law  when 


HANGING    SOMETHING   ON    GENERAL   CROWDER 

A  cartoon  in  which  Liborio,  the  Uncle  Sam  of  Cuba,  is  looking  at  General 
Crowder,  who  is  reading  the  "Electoral  Bible,"  the  law  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  prevent  combination  of  parties  but  which  the  conservatives  amended  so  as 
to  form  the  League.     The  tail  on  General  Crowder  is  Zayas  the  candidate  of 

the  League 


tion  and  Ameri- 
can interven- 
tion. In  1908 
an  election  was 
held  under 
American  con- 
trol. The  next 
election,  191 2, 
was  success- 
fully carried 
out  by  Cuba 
without  inter- 
vent  ion  or  re  vo- 
lution. The 
election  of 
1 9 16,  however, 
was  followed  by 
a  revolution 
which  failed 
and  by  a  modi- 
fied form  of  in- 
tervention 
when  General 
Crowder  was 
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invited   by  the  Cuban  Government   to   revise  tried  to  further  the  habit  of  self  reHance  and 

their  election   laws   so  as   to  prevent  fraud,  the  upbuilding  of  national  pride  based  upon 

But  in  spite  of  this  law  as  we  see,  the  fraud  worthy  achievement. 

continues  and   revolution  or  intervention,  or  But  it  is  a  condition  in  Cuba  and  not  the 

both,  threaten  as  a  consequence  of  the  election  state   of   our   own   mind   that   confronts    us. 

of  1920.  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  fulfill  our  obli- 

What  is  the  cure  and  who  is  the  physician  gations  to  Cuba,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world 

for  the  malady  that  has  fallen  upon  Cuba?  in  general? 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Moreover,  what  we  do  will  not  aflFect  Cuba 

signed  December  10,  1898,  the  United  States  alone.     The  fact  that  we  gave  Cuba  her  inde- 

guaranteed  to  Spain  and  to  the  society  of  na-  pendence  has  been  one  of  the  chief  arguments 

tions,  the  maintenance  in  Cuba  of  a  permanent  not  only  for  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 

and  responsible  government.     The  decision  to  pines  but  also  for  more  independence  for  all 

give  the  Cuban  people  their  independence  did  peoples  held  in  government  tutelage,  such  as 

not  relieve  the  United  States  of  their  interna-  the  people  of  India,  of  Egypt,  and  of  many 

tional  obligation,  and  as  a  result,  the  famous  other   countries.     Have    we   done    better    by 

Piatt  Amendment  was  appended  to  the  Con-  Cuba  or  by  Porto  Rico? 

stitution  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  after  the  If  we  are  to  make  Cuba  an  example,  it  must 

acceptance  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  be   a   good   example   of  independence.     If  it 

on  June  12,  1901,  and  the  essential  points  of  is  not  a  good  example,  we  cannot  continue  to 

this  amendment  were  inserted  in  a  permanent  use  it  as  a  precedent. 

treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  We  have  tried  to  give  Cuba  a  form  of  govern- 
In  Article  3  of  this  amendment  the  Government  ment  that  we  regard  as  successful  among  our- 
of  Cuba  consented  that  the  United  States  might  selves — or  successful  with  that  eternal  vigilance 
exercise  the  right  to  interfere  for  the  preserva-  which  is  the  price  of  liberty.  We  naively 
tion  of  independence,  for  the  sustainment  of  a  think  of  the  problems  of  Cuba  in  terms  of  our 
government  adequate  to  the  protection  of  life,  own  life  and  national  psychology,  forgetting 
property,  and  individual  liberty,  and  the  ful-  that  these  take  very  different  forms  in  a 
filment  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  Latin-American  community. 
United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Effec-  The  racial  make-up  of  the  Cuban  popula- 
tively,  the  United  States  is  in  duty  bound  to  tion  is  Southern  European  and  African.  There 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  when  there  is  a  is  an  impression  among  many  persons  that  the 
grave  alteration  in  public  order,  health,  or  proportion  of  Negroes  in  Cuba  is  much  larger 
political  morality  affecting  the  rights  of  the  than  it  really  is. 
world  at  large  or  fundamentals  endangering 

the  real  liberties  and  well-being" of  the  Cuban  ™e  social  make-up  of  cuba 

people.  IN   THE  old  slave  days,  between  1817  and 

There  has  already  been  an  extended  mili-  1    1861,  the  Negroes  amounted  to  from  55  to  5'8 

tary  intervention  and  there  have  been  a  con-  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.     But  slavery 

siderable  number  of  diplomatic  interventions  came  to  an  end  in  1878  and  the  proportion  of 

— if  such  a  term  may  be  employed.     An  ex-  Negroes,  mulattoes,  etc.  has  been  falling  off 

ample  of  the  latter  was  the  drafting  of  the  new  markedly  since  that  time.     According  to  the 

electoral  law  and  the  holding  of  the  new  census  recent    Cuban    census    there    were    2,088,047 

under  the  advisement  of  Gen.  E.  H.  Crowder.  whites  and  800,957  colored  persons,  the  latter 

This  was  a  result  of  the  unsatisfactory  elections  number    including    about     11,000    Orientals, 

of  1 91 6  and  the  subsequent  revolution  of  191 7.  There  are  still  several  thousand  Negroes  who 

But,  it  will  appear  from  the  record,  that  the  give  Africa  as  their  birthplace.     The  attitude 

government,  as  well  as  the  press  and  public  of  persons  of  white  blood  is  much  more  toler- 

opinion  of  the  United  States,  has  been  jealous  ant  toward  the  Negroes  in  Cuba  than  in  our 

not    to   impair    the   actual   independence   of  own    Southern    states    and    no    suggestion    is 

Cuba,  but  instead  to   extend   help   and   ad-  made  of  excluding  them  from  the   suffrage. 

vice  merely  as  a  friend.     It  is  not  too  much  The  proportion  of  Negro  soldiers  in  the  Cuban 

to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  armies    of    independence"  was    high    and    the 

rejoiced  at  the  material  and  intellectual  ad-  national  hero,  iMaceo,  was  a  black  man. 

vances  made  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  have  But  the  culture  of  Cuba  is  that  of  Spain, 
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and  the  social  organization  developed  under  an  has  been  one  of  the  chief  arguments  of  our 
acceptance  of  the  idea  of  aristocracy  and  of  the  disinterestedness  in  our  relations  with  Latin- 
ramified  family.  America    any   form    of    intervention    is    un- 

Our  small  families  make  possible  a  direct  welcome.     Moreover,  Cuba  as  a  self-governing 

division  of  opinion  on  public  questions  at  an  country  on  a  successful  basis  has  been  one  of 

election,  because  the  family  element  is  too  weak  our  proudest  achievements  on  which  we  have 

to  be  coercive.     But  Latin-American  families  delighted  to  dwell  in  speech  and  writing.    A 

go  to  the  polls  in  phalanxes.     Moreover,  there  State   Department  that  recognized  the  facts 

is   still   a   very   real   power  of  leadership   in  in  Cuba  to-day  and  acted  upon  our  respon- 

certain    well-established    families    whose    will  sibilities  under  the  Piatt  Amendment  would 

comes  pretty  close  to  being  law.     A  result  of  have  to  go  counter  to  an  enormous  popular 

the  extended  family  type  of  social  organization  prejudice.     This   pride   and   prejudice   would 

is  found  in  the  weakness  of  ideas  of  the  ''  com-  be  much  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the 

monwealth."     The    Cuban    individual    recog-  actual  conditions  in  Cuba, 
nizes  a  loyalty  to  his  distant  relatives  that  for         If  some  form  of  intervention  is  necessary  it 

practical  purposes  is  greater  than  his  loyalty  is  not  necessarily  a  military  intervention.     One 

to  the  state.     He  will  gladly  die  for  his  country,  such  man  as  General  Wood  whose  reputation 

but  he  insists  on  living  for  his  family.     Of  is  to-day  higher  in  Cuba  as  a  fair  and  successful 

course  this  type  of  social  organization  has  its  administrator  than  any  other  man,  American 

own  philosophy  of  government — namely,  that  or  Cuban,  could  go  as  Governor-General,  and 

of  a  royal  family.  with  practically  no  other  Americans  in  office 

It  is  quite  possible  that  with  education  this  make  the  Government  of  Cuba  work  as  it  did 

Old  World  society  will  disappear  in  a  truly  under  his  administration  before. 
New  World  democracy.     Until  it  does,  how-         It  is  ten  years  since  a  treasurer's  report  on 

ever,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Cuban  people  to  bring  government  expenditures  has  been  given  the 

a  genetal  indictment  of  misgovernment  against  light  in  Cuba.     If  money  is  not  the  root  of  all 

them.     But  at  least  they  have  not  been  able  evil   it   is   certainly  at   the   bottom   of   most 

to  keep  up  the  government  we  gave  them.  political  evils.     Out  of  the  present  adversity 

The  prime  necessities  of  life  are  often  covered  a  great  advantage  might  come  to  Cuba  with 

up    in    an    empty    symbolism    of    terms.     In  a  fuller  use  of  scientific  budgets  and  audits, 

practice,  "freedom"  is  based  on  a  sense  of  According  to  the  theory  of  republican  govern- 

things  that  must  not  be  done;  on  inhibitions  ment  taxes  are  justifiable  because  they  make 

which  prevent  individuals  from  weakening  the  possible  utilities  and  facilities  that  constitute 

popular  will  and  from  intruding  on  the  rights  a  commonwealth.     Public  expenditures  should 

of  their  fellows.     Cuba  needs  schools  and  more  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  in  the 

schools.     She  needs  roads  and  wharves  and  general  advantages  which   individuals  would 

other    developments    of    the    commonwealth,  otherwise  have  to  create  for  themselves.     The 

The   present   economic   arrangements   are   so  annual  income  of  Cuba  is  greater  to-day  than 

bad  that  only  a  country  of  great  excess  wealth  the  total  sum  of  money  expended  by  General 

could  stand  the  drain.     Sanitation  is  threat-  Wood  in  his  monumental  improvements.     If 

ened  by  political  chaos.     Shall  we  ''American-  intervention   should   take   no   more   stringent 

ize"  Cuba  till  our  Government  works  among  form  than  the  acceptance  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 

them,  or  shall  we  permit  them  to  find  their  ernment    of    a    commission    of    high-minded 

own  salvation  in  the  form  of  strong  men  by  American  citizens  who  in  advisory  capacity 

the  old  process  of  revolution?  should  oversee  expenditures  and  be  responsible 

Since  the  World  War,  American  public  opin-  before  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  for  good 

ion  is  more  than  ever  opposed  to  any  military  sanitation,    good    banking    regulation,    good 

intervention.     After  the  discussions  of   self-  transportation  and  port  facilities,  and,  most 

determination     as     an     American     principle  of  all,  good  schools  in  Cuba,  the  gain  would  be 

at  the  peace  table,  Americans  would  particu-  immediate  and  tremendous.     Evil  things  curl 

larly  like  to  escape  from  exercising  any  control  up    and   die   under  the   clear   light    of   pub- 

in  Cuba.     Since  a  free  and  independent  Cuba  licity. 
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IN  JULY,  1905,  I  was  appointed  chief 
plenipotentiary  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting peace  negotiations  with  Japan. 
The  next  day  I  had  a  short  audience 
with  His  Majesty,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  thanked  me  for  having  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment and  said  it  was  his  sincere  desire 
that  the  pourparlers  should  result  in  peace. 
He  added,  however,  that  he  would  not  pay  a 
copeck  of  indemnity  or  cede  an  inch  of  Russian 
territory. 

Several  days  later  1  set  out  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  was  arranged  that  part 
of  my  retinue  should  meet  me  at  Cherbourg, 
where  I  was  to  embark,  and  that  the  rest 
should  join  me  in  New  York.  1  left  St.  Peters- 
burg accompanied  by  my  wife  with  our  several- 
months-old  grandson,  Leo  Naryshkin,  and  a 
body  of  servants.  We  stopped  in  Paris,  where 
1  spent  several  days.  In  the  French  capital 
my  feelings  as  a  Russian  patriot  were  hurt  at 
every  step.  The  public  treated  me,  the  chief 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  as  a  representative  of  some  political 
nonentity.     Some — a    slight    minority — sym- 


pathized with  me,  others  did  not  conceal  their 
joy  at  our  misfortune;  but  the  majority  treated 
me  with  complete  indifference.  At  the  station 
in  Paris  cries  of  Faiies  la  paix  were  heard. 
The  attitude  of  the  radical  press  toward  the 
Emperor  and  our  country  was  insulting. 

1  left  Paris  for  Cherbourg  accompanied  by 
my  wife,  our  daughter,  and  her  husband,  Na- 
ryshkin, and  also  a  host  of  journalists.  1  had 
intended  to  go  aboard  our  steamer  in  the  even- 
ing, but  the  ship  was  delayed  by  a  storm  and 
1  did  not  embark  until  the  next  morning.  We 
spent  the  night  at  a  hotel,  which  was  so 
crowded  that  we  could  barel\-  secure  two  un- 
comfortable rooms.  At  Cherbourg  the  dis- 
dainful attitude  of  the  French  toward  us  was 
even  more  marked.  It  may  well  be,  however, 
that,  in  my  delicate  role  as  representative 
of  a  country  which  had  by  chance  become 
entangled  in  an  unfortunate  position,  I  was 
inclined  to  be  morbidly  sensitive  and  suffer 
from  imaginary  affronts  and  animosities. 

The  steamer  on  which  we  were  to  make  our 
passage  was,  if  1  remember  rightly,  the  Wilhelm 
der   Grosse  of   the   Hamburg-American   Line, 
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one   of   the   largest   and   fastest   ocean-going  invited  some  of  the  newspaper  men  to  dinner, 

vessels.     On  board  we  were  met  by  the  captain  A  couple  of  times  1  dined  in  the  general  dining 

and  the  crew  with  great  pomp,  the  band  play-  room.     I  discovered  that  among  the  passengers 

ingthe  Russian  National  Hymn  when  1  reached  there  were  quite  a  few  seekers  of  strong  sensa- 

the  deck.     Some  of  my  associates,   namely,  tions  who  were  sailing  to  Portsmouth  out  of 

Colonel  Samoilov,  Planson,  Nabokov,  Koros-  sheer  curiosity  to  witness  the  political  joust 

tovetz,  and  Martens,  were  already  on  board,  between  myself  and  Komura. 
A  number  of  the  journalists  who  accompanied 

us  I  knew  personally.    Such  were  Bryanchan-  "^^'^  ™^^  wireless  interview 

inov,  a  young  man  not  without  ability,  but  From  mid-ocean  Dr.  Dillon  flashed  over  the 

essentially  an  amateur  and  a  giddy  chatter-box,  wireless  telegraph  his  interview  with  me  relat- 

and  Suvorin,  a  charming  youth — both  Russians,  ing  to  the  coming  negotiations.     It  was  the 

Of   the   foreign   correspondents    1    knew    Dr.  first  case  in  the  history  of  the  world  press  of  an 

Dillon,  a  prominent  and  able  English  publicist  interview  transmitted  by  wireless  from  a  ship 

and  a  man  of  honor  and  sincerity,  known  to  on  the  high  seas.     The  interview  appeared  in 

fame  both  in  England  and  America.     A  gradu-  all   the   European  papers  and  contributed  a 

ate  of  a  Russian  university,  he  had  at  one  time  great  deal  toward  acquainting  the  world  with 

taught  comparative  philology  at  the  Univer-  my  views  on  the  nature  of  my  task, 

sity  of  Kharkof.      He  speaks  and  writes  Rus-  Hardly  two  weeks  had  passed  since  my  un- 

sian  very  well  and  his  familiarity  with  Russian  expected  appointment  as  plenipotentiary  and 

conditions,    especially    recent,    is    very    great  during  all  those  days  I  was  constantly  rushed 

indeed.     He  has  connections  in  all  our  political  and  unable  to  collect  my  thoughts.     But  on 

parties  and  social  groups.     Among  the  journal-  board  ship  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  remain 

ists  was  also  Mackenzie  Wallace,  special  cor-  alone  and  reflect.     It  was  there  that  I  prepared 

respondent  for  King  Edward.     To  judge  by  myself  for  the  diplomatic  duel  and  determined 

the  fact  that  until  the  very  moment  of  signing  my  plan  of  battle.    1  resolved  to  base  my  tactics 

he  asserted  that  the  treaty  would  not  be  con-  on  the  following  principles:  (i)  Not  to  show  that 

eluded,  he  must  have  been  constantly  mislead-  we  were  in  the  least  anxious  to  make  peace,  and 

ing  His  Majesty,  the   King  of  England.     At  to  convey  the  impression  that  if  His  Majesty 

one  time  Wallace  was  political  editor  of  the  had    consented    to   the    negotiations,    it    was 

Times.     He  may  be  a  good  publicist,  but  he  has  merely  because  of  the  universal  desire  on  the 

always    misinformed    his    compatriots    about  part  of  all  countries  to  see  the  war  terminated; 

Russia.     He  speaks  Russian  well.     He  has  a  (2)  to  act  as  befitted  the  representative  of  the 

weakness  for  everything  aristocratic.     When  greatest  empire  on  earth,  undismayed  by  the 

in  Russia  he  stays  with  aristocratic  families  fact    that   that   mighty   empire   had    become 

and  hobnobs  with  the  "smart  set"  exclusively,  involved    temporarily    in    a    slight   difficulty; 

All  he  hears  there  he  takes  for  gospel  truth  and  (3)  in  view  of  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 

faithfully  transmits  it  to  his  countrymen.     No  press  in  America,  to  show  it  every  attention 

one  takes  him  seriously  in  England,  however,  and  to  be  accessible  to  all  its  representatives; 

Some  time  ago  he  wrote  a  book  about  the  Rus-  (4)  to  behave  with  democratic  simplicity  and 

sian  peasantry,  in  which  he  sang  paeans  to  our  without  a  shadow  of  snobbishness,  so  as  to 

ohshchina  (communal  land  system).  win  the  sympathy  of  the  Americans;  (5)  in 

We  also  had  with  us  Hademant,  who  wrote  view  of  the  considerable  influence  of  the  Jews 

for  the   Matin.    An   able   professional   news-  on  the  press  and  on  other  aspects  of  American 

paper  man,  he  was  well  disposed  to  us.     There  life,  especially  in  New  York,  not  to  exhibit 

were  also  other  correspondents,  but  as  far  as  any    hostility    toward    them — which    conduct 

Europe  was  concerned  the  information  regard-  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  my  opinion  on 

ing  the  course  of  the  negotiations  was  practi-  the  Jewish  problem.    This  programme  of  action 

cally  controlled  by  Hademant  and  Dr.  Dillon.  I    followed    strictly   throughout   my    stay   in 

The  German  press  had  no  prominent  represen-  the  United  States,  where  1  lived,  as  it  were,  in 

tative  at  the  Conference.  a   glass   house,  always   in   everybody's  sight, 

Our  voyage  lasted  six  days.     The  ocean  was  like  an  actor  on  the  stage.     I  believe  I  owe  my 

very  calm,  so  that  I  felt  none  of  the  discom-  diplomatic  success  partly  to  that  programme. 

forts  of  sea  travel.     We  took  our  meals  apart  On  board  our  liner  1  began  to  put  my  plan  into 

from  the  general  public,  and  several  times  I  effect,  and,  as  a  result,  there  was  soon  estab- 
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lished  between  me  and  the  numerous  passen-  became  known  to  the  journaHsts  and  greatly 
gers  a  relationship  of  cordiality,  which,  spread-  prejudiced  the  cause  of  Japan  in  their  eyes. 
ing  from  the  steamer  into  the  public  and  the  It  was  decided  to  issue  brief  statements  for  the 
press,  created  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  press  after  each  session.  These  were  written 
myself  and  Russia.  Not  only  did  1  not  shun  by  the  secretaries  and  passed  by  the  plenipoten- 
the  reporters,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  al-  tiaries.  Before  long  the  reporters  found  out 
ways  at  their  disposal  and  1  actually  met  them  that  it  was  the  severity  of  the  Japanese  cen- 
half-way  in  their  desire  to  keep  the  world  sorship  which  was  responsible  for  the  brevity 
abreastof  what  was  going  on  at  the  Conference,  and  scarcity  of  the  bulletins.  The  American 
Naturally,  1  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  people's  friendship  toward  Russia  was  growing, 
carefully  weighing  every  word  1  uttered,  in  while  their  sympathy  for  the  Japanese  cause 
order  to  secure  the  best  results  for  the  cause  was  constantly  on  the  wane, 
which  I  was  championing.  My  personal  behavior  may  also  partly  ac- 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  nearly  all  of  Japan's  count  for  the  transformation  of  American  pub- 
war  loans  were  floated  on  the  American  money  lie  opinion.  I  took  care  to  treat  all  the  Ameri- 
market,  so  that  America  practically  financed  cans  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  with  the 
Japan  in  her  clash  with  us.  Furthermore,  utmost  simplicity  of  manner.  When  travel- 
American  public  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  was  ing,  whether  on  special  trains,  government 
on  our  enemy's  side.  Such  was  the  situation  motor-cars,  or  steamers,  I  thanked  every  one, 
which  I  found  on  my  arrival  in  the  United  talked  with  the  engineers  and  shook  hands  with 
States.  Anticipating  upon  the  current  of  them — in  a  word,  I  treated  everybody,  of 
events,  1  may  say  that  1  succeeded  in  swerving  whatever  social  position,  as  an  equal.  This 
American  public  opinion  to  our  side.  By  behavior  was  a  heavy  strain  on  me  as  all  acting 
my  course  of  action  1  gradually  won  the  press  is  to  the  .unaccustomed,  but  it  surely  was 
over  to  my*  side,  and,  consequently,  also  to  worth  the  trouble.  Not  only  did  it  not  detract 
the  side  of  the  cause  which  the  will  of  my  from  my  dignity  as  the  chief  plenipotentiary 
monarch  had  entrusted  to  my  charge,  so  that  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  I  left  the  trans-Atlantic  republic  practic-  greatly  enhanced  my  prestige.  The  Americans 
ally  the  whole  press  was  on  our  side.  The  were  accustomed  to  think  of  an  emissary  from 
press,  in  its  turn,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  as  a  forbidding 
about  a  complete  change  in  the  public  opinion  and  inaccessible  personage,  not  unlike  the  other 
of  the  country — in  favor  of  my  person  and  foreign  officials  who  visited  the  country.  And 
of  the  cause  1  upheld.  here  they  discovered,  not  without  keen  pleas- 
ure, that  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 

KOMURA    AND    THE    AMERICAN    PRESS  d         •          c         •         ^u      u         A       ^      f  ^u      r-            '1 

Russian  hmpire,  the  President  of  the  Council 

IN  THIS  regard  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary,  of  iMinisters  and  the  Ambassador  Extraordin- 

Komura,  committed  a  grave  blunder,  which  ary  of  the   Emperor  himself,   was   a   simple, 

is  all  the  more  surprising  since  he  was  brought  accessible,  and  amiable  man,  treating  the  most 

up  in  the  United  States  and  knew  the  spirit  humble  citizen  as  his  equal, 
of  the  country.     He  rather  avoided  the  press, 

endeavoring  to  keep  from  it  many  circum-  "^"^^^  impressions  of  new  york 
stances  of  the  matter.  On  my  part,  1  took  A  S  WE  entered  the  New  York  waters,  on 
advantage  of  my  adversary's  tactlessness  to  /V  the  sixth  day  of  our  journey,  we  were 
stir  up  the  press  against  him  and  his  cause,  met  by  a  whole  flotilla  of  small  vessels  and 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  negotiations  1  motor  boats.  They  were  filled  with  news- 
moved  that  the  discussions  should  be  wholly  paper  men  and  curious  people  who  were  anxious 
accessible  to  the  representatives  of  the  press,  to  see  the  Russian  plenipotentiary.  The 
as  if  to  say  that  I  was  ready  to  take  the  whole  reporters  boarded  our  steamer  and  greeted  me 
world  into  my  confidence  and  that  in  my  ca-  in  the  name  of  the  American  press.  I,  on  my 
pacity  of  plenipotentiary  of  the  Russian  Czar,  part,  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  of  joy 
1  had  no  secrets  or  side  purposes.  1  knew,  which  animated  me,  1  said,  on  the  threshold 
of  course,  that  the  Japanese  would  oppose  me.  of  the  country  which  had  always  been  on 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  instance  of  my  op-  friendly  terms  with  Russia.  I  also  said  a  few 
ponents,  the  newspaper  men  were  not  admitted  flattering  words  about  the  press,  which  plays 
to   the   sessions.     This   incident   immediately  such  a  prominent  part  in  America.     From  that 
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moment  until  my  departure  from  the  United  by  Plehve.     After  the  treaty  was  signed,  the 

States  I  was  under  the  surveillance,  so  to  speak,  secret  guard  was   reinforced,  for  the  reason 

of  the  newspaper  men,  who  literally  watched  that  the  Japanese  residing  in  the  United  States 

my  every  step.     During  my  stay  1  was  the  were  believed  to  be  preparing  an  attempt  upon 

object  of  innumerable  snapshots  taken  with  my  life. 

kodaks.    All  sorts  of  people,  especially  ladies.  On  the  day  following  my  arrival  in  New  York 

would  approach  me  and  ask  me  to  remain  quiet  I  took  an  automobile  and,  accompanied  by  an 

for  a  moment  in  order  to  be  snapped.     Every  Embassy  official,  1  visited  the  Jewish  Ghetto, 

day   I   would  receive  numberless  written  re-  populated  mostly  by  Russian  emigrants.     By 

quests,  coming  from  every  part  of  the  country,  that  time  the  Jewish  population  of  New  York 

for  my  autograph.     These  autograph  hunters,  had  reached  half  a  million.     The  Jews  soon 

especially  ladies,   would   also  call  on   me  in  recognized  me.    At  first  they  looked  askance 

person.     I   cheerfully  satisfied  everyone  and,  at  me,  but  when  I  greeted  several  of  them  and 

generally,  I  tried  to  show  every  possible  atten-  exchanged  a  few  words  in  Russian  with  others, 

tion  to  my  visitors,  above  all  to  representa-  the  ice  was  broken,  and  most  of  them  began  to 

tives  of  the  press.  treat  me  kindly.     Upon  my  return  to  the  hotel 

On  disembarking  we  were  met  by  Ambassa-  I  found  the  agent  who  was  assigned  to  accom- 

dor  Rosen,  second  plenipotentiary,  with  his  pany  me  during  my  visits.     When  he  learned 

assistants.     He  took  me  in  his  car  to  the  best  that  I  had  visited  the  ghetto  and   remained 

hotel   in   New   York,   situated   on   the  city's  unharmed,  he  was  somewhat  taken  aback,  for, 

principal  street.    A  suite  of  rooms,  consisting  according   to   the    information    in    possession 

of  two  studies,  a  large  parlor,  a  dining  room,  a  of  the  police,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  animos- 

bedroom,  a  dressing  room,  and  a  room  for  my  ity  toward  me  among  the  Jews, 
valet,  was  kept  in  readiness  for  me  at  this 
hotel.     The  charge  for  the  apartment  was  380 

rubles  a  day.    Over  the  balcony  adjacent  to  my  ''  I  ""HE  same  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  President 

room  fluttered  a  huge  Russian  flag,  which  at-  1    Roosevelt,at  Oyster  Bay,  within  one  hour's 

tracted  everybody's  attention.     The  weather  ride  from  the  city.     Baron  Rosen  accompanied 

was  extremely  sultry,  and  a  great  many  New  me.     Roosevelt  occupied  a  small  house  of  his 

Yorkers  were  out  in  the  country.  own,  in  which  he  still  lives,  having  retired  into 

private  life.  It  looked  like  an  ordinary  sum- 
mer house  of  a  burgher  of  small  means.  All 
AT  PRESIDENT  Roosevelt's  order  several  the  servants  at  the  house  were  black.  Roose- 
secret  service  agents  were  detailed  to  velt  has  been  a  life-long  advocate  of  full  equal- 
guard  me.  They  looked,  spoke,  and  behaved  ity  of  the  Negroes  and  the  whites,  and  he  has 
like  gentlemen,  those  American  sleuths.  There  always  championed  the  cause  of  the  colored 
was  nothing  to  mark  off  these  plain-clothes  population  of  the  United  States.  Naturally 
men  from  other  men  on  the  street — at  least  to  the  Negroes'  attitude  toward  him  is  one  of 
a  foreigner's  eye.  In  Europe  it  is  very  easy  respect  and  love,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
to  recognize  a  secret  agent.  In  St.  Petersburg  is  attacked  by  a  portion  of  the  whites,  which  is 
he  dresses  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  but  you  can  small,  however.  I  had  a  long  business  talk 
spot  him  from  afar;  he  wears  a  stiff  hat  and  with  the  President.  He  was  displeased  by  my 
carries  a  large  black  umbrella.  The  appear-  attitude.  He  declared  that  my  views  on  the 
ance  of  this  guard  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  subject  precluded  the  possibility  of  an  agree- 
to  me.  There  were  rumors,  Baron  Rosen  ex-  ment  with  Japan.  It  seemed  to  him  that  after 
plained  to  me  in  response  to  my  inquiry,  that  the  initial  formulation  of  diametrically  opposed 
an  attempt  upon  my  life  might  be  made  by  and  irreconcilable  viewpoints  by  the  two  sides, 
the  agents  of  a  certain  group  of  extreme  the  conference  would  be  dissolved.  Then 
Japanesemilitarists  who  were  seeking  to  thwart  we  had  luncheon,  at  which,  besides  the  host 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  It  was  also  rumored,  and  the  two  guests,  there  were  the  President's 
he  said,  that  an  attempt  on  my  life  might  wife,  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  and  her 
come  from  another  quarter,  namely,  from  the  husband.  The  luncheon  was  more  than  simple 
Jews  swarming  in  New  York.  They  had  emi-  and,  for  a  European,  almost  indigestible, 
grated  after  the  pogroms  which  followed  in  There  was  no  tablecloth,  and  there  was  ice 
the  wake  of  the  Kishinev  pogrom  organized  water  instead  of  wine.     A  little  wine  was  served 
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to  Baron  Rosen  as  an  exception.    1  noticed  that,  would   make  a   mess  of  the  whole   business, 

generally  speaking,  people  eat  very  poorly  in  Baron   Rosen   took   up   the  matter  with   the 

America.     What  surprised  me  most  was  that  Assistant  Secretary  for   Foreign  Affairs   who 

the  host,  and  not  the  hostess,  was  the  first  to  had  served  for  a  long  time  in  St.  Petersburg 

seat  himself  at  table  and  the  first  to  rise,  and  at  the  American  Embassy.     He  was  appointed 

that  the  courses  were  served  first  not  to  his  to  take  care  of  the  conference  and  arrange  the 

wife  but  to  himself.     1   also  noticed  that  the  ceremonial  so  as  to  avoid  all  friction.     As  for 

hostess    walked    behind    the    President.     All  the  toast,  it  was  offered  in  connection  with  the 

this  is  quite  contrary  to   European  manners  President's    speech    simultaneously    in    honor 

and  customs.     The  principle  of  "ladies  first"  of  the  two  monarchs.     iMy  first  meeting  with 

applies  to  the  wife  of  the  French  President,  the  Japanese  was  morally  very  painful  to  me, 

just  as  to  any  other  woman.     Priority  is  given  for,  after  all,  1  represented  a  country  which, 

to  the  French   President  only  at  some  very  although  the  greatest  empire  on  earth,   had 

official  function,  but  then  his  wife  usually  does  been  defeated  in  war.     The  interview  was  for- 

not  participate  at  all.  mal  and  very  stiff.     As  we  were  leaving  the 

After  luncheon,  we  resumed  our  conversation,  stateroom,  our  group — including  the  President, 
but,  as  the  President's  wife  took  part  in  it,  myself,  Baron  Rosen,  Komura,  and  the  second 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  business  talk.  It  Japanese  plenipotentiary,  the  Japanese  Consul 
was  agreed  that  the  next  day  1  would  meet  the  in  New  York,  Takahiri — was  photographed,  in 
Japanese  plenipotentiary  with  his  retinue  on  accordance  with  President  Roosevelt's  wish, 
board  the  President's  yacht  in  his  presence.  The  photograph  was  then  given  to  every  mem- 
After  a  meeting  on  the  yacht  and  a  formal  ber  of  the  Conference  and  reproduced  in  all 
exchange  of  greetings.  Baron  Rosen  and  I  were  the  American  newspapers.  After  taking  leave 
to  sail  in  one  warship,  and  Komura  with  his  of  the  President  and  the  Japanese,  we  went  on 
retinue  in  another,  direct  to  Portsmouth,  board  a  warship  sailing  directly  to  Portsmouth, 
where  the  conference  was  to  take  place.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  not  a  lover  of  sea  travel 

At  the  appointed  hour  1  left  the  hotel  and  and  as,  furthermore,  1  was  anxious  to  see  Bos- 
made  my  way  to  the  docks,  where  crowds  of  ton,  1  landed  at  Newport  in  the  company  of 
people  greeted  me  in  silence.  We  boarded  a  one  of  my  secretaries  with  a  view  of  making 
small  steamer  and  set  out  for  the  President's  the  remainder  of  my  way  to  Portsmouth  by 
yacht.  Our  way  was  marked  by  continuous  land.  The  rest  of  the  party  continued  their 
roaring  and  shrieking  of  sirens  and  factory  journey  on  board  the  warship, 
whistles — which  is  a  peculiar  American  wav  of 

saluting.     It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  prog-  ^'^^^"^  '^^  Newport 

ress  of  the  Japanese  was  not  marked  by  any  A  FTER    having  luncheon   with   the  com- 

such    manifestation.     When   we    reached   our  i\  mander  of  the  port,   I    went  out  riding 

destination,  we  were  saluted  by  the  Presiden-  to  see  the  sights  of  Newport.     The  town  proper 

tial  yacht  in  the  conventional  way.     Japan's  is  rather  small  and  by  no  means  remarkable, 

representatives    were    greeted    in    the    same  but  it  is  surrounded  by  country  houses  which 

manner.  are  the  most  luxurious   and  palatial   in  the 

land.     It  is  the  summer  residence  of  all  the 

INTRODUCTION  TO  JAPANESE  DIPLOMATS  xr            x/      ,            •,,•          •                  a      ^u        ^      ^• 

■^  New    York    millionaires    and    the    meeting- 

AS  SOON  as  we  reached  the  deck,  the  place  of  America's  rich  and,  to  a  certain  extent. 
President  went  through  the  ceremony  of  wealthy  Europeans, 
of  introducing  us  to  our  opponents  and  forth-  Although  the  hour  was  early,  I  noticed  a 
with  invited  us  to  luncheon.  We  took  it  great  many  equestrians.  Their  attire  some- 
standing,  so  as  to  avoid  all  delicate  questions  what  surprised  me.  The  men  wore  light,  colored 
of  priority  in  seating  the  guests.  I  expressed  shirts,  light  trousers,  and  leather  gaiters,  and 
to  Baron  Rosen  my  apprehension  that  the  were  bareheaded  in  spite  of  the  hot  sun.  The 
Japanese  would  be  given  some  advantage  over  women  were  also  hatless  and  wore  light  and 
us.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Baron,  for  instance,  rather  short  riding  habits. 
that  I  would  not  suffer  a  toast  to  our  Emperor  The  port  commander — he  returned  my  visit 
offered  after  one  to  the  Mikado.  I  feared  two  years  later  at  Homburg,  near  Frankfort, 
that  the  President,  as  a  typical  American  Germany — told  me  that  originally  the  Ameri- 
inexperienced  in  and  careless  of  formalities,  can  Government  planned  to  have  the  Peace 
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A    PART  OF   COUNT   WITTE   S    DIPLOMATIC    POLICY 

" Not  only  did  1  not  shun  the  reporters,"  writes  Count  Witte,  "but,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  always  at  their  disposal     .     .     ." 

This  attitude  was  merely  a  carefully  studied  pose,  but  the  Count  continues,  "it  surely  was  worth  the  trouble^'  because, 

he  traced  directly  to  his  attitude  the  shift  in  sentiment  from  Japan  to  Russia  in  the  American  press 


Conference  meet  at  Newport,  which,  with  re- 
spect to  comforts,  luxuries  and  amusements 
is,  of  course,  much  superior  to  Portsmouth. 
Finally,  however,  he  said,  Portsmouth  was 
chosen,  for  the  following  reason.  It  was 
feared,  and  not  without  ground,  that  the 
*' smart  set"  at  Newport  would  cultivate  the 
Russian  representatives,  and  fete  and  pamper 
them,  while  the  Japanese  would  be  neglected. 
This  was  inevitable,  for  whatever  the  political 
sympathies  of  the  Americans  might  be,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race  they  could  not  help  feel- 
ing socially  attracted  to  us  Russians  and  re- 
pelled from  the  Japanese. 

From  Newport  1  proceeded  to  Boston  in  a 
special  train.  I  arrived  there  in  the  evening 
and  was  immediately  recognized.  The  next 
day  1  drove  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
and  visited  Harvard  University,  one  of  the 
best  and  oldest  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  country.  President  Roosevelt  is  a 
Harvard  alumnus.  On  one  occasion  he  told 
me  that  he  did  not  wish  to  run  for  the  office 
of  President  the  next  term.  His  ambition 
was,    he   added,    to   be   elected   president   of 


Harvard  University.  I  was  met  by  the 
president  of  the  University  and  some  of  the 
professors  and  had  lunch  with  them.  On 
my  way  back  I  visited  some  sections  of  the 
city,  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  then  drove  to 
the  railroad  station,  intending  to  take  a  train 
for  Portsmouth.  The  secret  service  men,  who 
accompanied  me  in  another  automobile,  asked 
me  to  use  a  side  passage  in  making  my  way 
to  the  train.  They  saw  fit  to  escort  me  to  the 
train  under  a  special  guard.  The  station  was 
crowded  with  people  of  the  Jewish  type,  and 
apparently  the  American  authorities  feared  a 
demonstration  or  an  attack  against  me  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews. 

My  guardian  angels  also  begged  me  not 
to  leave  the  car,  but  since  a  great  many 
people  were  visibly  anxious  to  speak  to  me, 
I  stepped  to  the  platform.  The  men  near 
me  took  off  their  hats.  I  followed  their  ex- 
ample, approached  one  group  and  struck  up  a 
conversation.  They  were  Jews  who  had  emi- 
grated from  Russia.  We  spoke  Russian,  and 
I  still  vividly  recall  the  substance  of  the  talk 
1  had  with  them.  Some  of  them  were  American- 
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With  the  others  of  the  Russian  Commission  on  the  \eranda  of  Hotel  Wentworth,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


born  or  had  come  there  during  childhood,  so 
they  told  me,  but  most  of  them  had  been  in 
America  only  a  few  years.  They  had  not 
been  able,  they  said,  to  stand  the  oppression 
any  longer.  I  was  anxious  to  know  how  they 
were  getting  on  economically.  They  ex- 
plained to  me  that  in  America  they  enjoyed 
full  liberty  and  equal  rights,  and  for  that 
reason  had  no  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  more 
or  less  corrifortable  living.  1  then  inquired 
whether  they  were  satisfied  with  their  lot. 
The  men  nearest  to  me  began  to  talk  fast.  No, 
they  were  very  homesick  and  the>'  longed  for 
Russia.  Russia's  soil,  they  said,  held  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors,  and  so  she  would  forever 
remain  their  fatherland.  They  had  become 
American  citizens,  they  remarked,  but  they 
could  never  forget  Russia  and  when  they  were 
alone  and  thought  of  life  and  death,  their 
hearts  naturally  turned  to  their  ancestors  and 
thus  to  Russia.  "  We  do  not  love  the  Russian 
regime,"  they  told  me,  "but  we  love  Russia 
above  all  else.  Therefore,  please,  do  not 
believe  those  people  who  will  tell  you  that  we 
side  with  Japan.  We  wish  you  success  at 
the  Conference,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  we  shall  pray  to  God  for 


you."  The  land  of  Russia  is  to  them  the  dear- 
est land  on  earth.  As  1  took  leave  of  these 
people,  a  loud  "hurrah!"  resounded  in  the 
air.  A  similar  attitude  toward  Russia  1  found 
also  among  the  Jews  of  Portsmouth. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  reached 
Portsmouth,  which  is  a  combination  of  a  naval 
base  and  a  small  town,  the  latter  being  the 
summer  residence  of  middle  class  people.  At 
the  hotel  I  found  some  of  the  members  of  my 
retinue,  who  had  preferred  to  come  to  Ports- 
mouth by  rail  instead  of  by  sea.  The  warships 
which  carried  the  diplomatic  missions  were  due 
at  Portsmouth  the  next  morning.  Our  vessel 
was  the  first  to  arrive.  Earlier  in  the  morning 
I  had  stolen  incognito  into  the  naval  port  and, 
as  soon  as  our  warship  entered  the  harbor,  I 
made  my  way  to  her  in  a  motor-boat,  boarded, 
and  later  disembarked  accompanied  by  Baron 
Rosen  and  the  rest  of  our  group.  A  naval 
crew,  headed  by  the  port  authorities  and  a  mili- 
tary band,  were  ashore  to  salute  us. 

From  the  port  we  proceeded  straight  to 
the  Naval  Building.  One  of  the  two  wings 
was  assigned  to  us  for  our  offices,  the  other 
to  the  Japanese.  The  two  wings  are  connected 
by  a  large  hall,  in  which  the  sessions  of  the 
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conference  took  place.  Opposite  that  hall 
there  were  vast  rooms  where  the  members  of 
the  Conference  had  tea  and  lunch.  After  our 
arrival  in  Portsmouth  we  were  considered  the 
guests  of  the  American  people,  and  so  we  were 


the  Government  had  ordered  hundreds  of  vari- 
ous luxuriously  prepared  dishes  and  stored 
them  away  in  refrigerators  to  feed  us  on  them. 
I  soon  noticed  that  one  must  be  very  careful 
with   this  food.     Two  or  three  days  later   I 


housed  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  United     decided  to  refrain  completely  from  eating  it, 


States  Government.  We  also  had  government 
motor-cars  at  our  disposal.  All  the  members  of 
the  conference  were  accommodated  in  the  largest 
available  hotel,  but 
the  hotel  and  the  town 
in  general  were  so  over- 
crowded that  I,  the 
chief  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Emperorof  Rus- 
sia, was  assigned  but 
two  tiny  rooms  for  my- 
self and  another  small 
one  for  my  two  valets. 
My  study  was  almost 
a  glass  room,  so  that 
all  1  did  there  was 
plainly  visible  not  only 
from  the  main  hotel 
rooms  and  adjacent 
balconies,  but  even 
from  the  road  to 
passers-by.  Naturally, 
that  road  was  con- 
stantly thronged  by 
curious  people  who 
were  anxious  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary  at 
work.  Needless  to  say, 
the  press  correspond- 
ents hung  around  the 
place  all  day.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  keeping  in 
constant    touch   with 


and  for  a  time  I  touched  nothing  but  bread 
and  some  vegetables.  Komura,  on  the  con- 
trary,   ate    everything 


with  great  appetite. 
On  one  occasion  1 
called  his  attention  to 
the  danger  lurking  in 
ourfood,  but  he  wanted 
to  display  his  Japanese 
intrepidity  and  said 
that  he  was  not  afraid, 
that  he  could  eat  every- 
thing—  and  kept  on 
eating.  As  a  result, 
while  1  left  Portsmouth 
hale  and  hearty,  Ko- 
mura was  taken  ill  at 
the  end  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  developed  an 
intestinal  variety  of 
typhus,  so  that  when  I 
visited  him  before  my 
departure  from  the 
United  States,  1  found 
him  too  sick  to  leave 
his  bed. 

After  the  first  ses- 
sion we  set  out  for  the 
City  Hall,  riding  in 
open  landaus,  which 
formed  a  solemn  pro- 
cession. The  road  was 
lined  with  spectators 
and  troops  who  sa- 
luted us.     1  recall  one 

my  secretaries,  they  solicited  me  ceaselessly  for     incident  of  that  parade  which  is  rather  out 
personal  interviews,  the  reporters  of  each  paper     of  keeping  with  our  notion  of  a  disciplined 


HOTEL   WENTWORTH,    PORTSMOUTH 

Where  Count  Witte  was  given  quarters.  American  food 
was,  in  Witte's  estimation,  almost  deadly.  "  I  soon  noticed 
that  one  must  be  very  careful  with  this  food,"  he  writes. 
"...  I  decided  to  refrain  completely  from  eating  it, 
and  for  a  time  touched  nothing  but  bread  and  some  vege- 
tables" 


endeavoring  to  secure  a  separate  interview  so 
as  to  obtain  an  exclusive  story. 

After  the  first  morning  session  of  the 
Conference  was  over,  we  had  luncheon  with 
some  of  the  port  officials  and  their  wives, 
to  whom  we  had  previously  been  introduced. 
Afterward  it  became  customary  for  the  first 
and  second  plenipotentiaries  on  each  side  to 
have  luncheon  at  one  table.     We  also  had  with 


army.  As  1  was  riding  past  one  of  the  de- 
tachments 1  suddenly  heard  the  traditional 
Russian  military  greeting:  "  1  wish  you  good 
health,  your  Excellency."  1  looked  back  and 
noticed  a  soldier  presenting  arms  to  me.  It 
must  have  been  an  American  soldier  of  Russian- 
Jewish  extraction.  What  surprised  me  was 
that  the  officers  did  not  react  to  this  breach  of 
discipline.     At  the  City  Hall  we- were  met  by 


us  two  interpreters,  ready  to  assist  us  should  the  local  mayor  and  other  municipal  officials, 

the  Japanese   resort   to  their  own   language,  and  exchanged  greetings  with  them. 

Literally  dozens  of  courses  were  served,  but  At  first  we   Russians  dined  at  a   separate 

the  dishes  were  mostly  cold.     It  appears  that  table  in  the  general  dining-room  of  the  hotel. 


PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


Photos  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
ARRIVING    FOR   THE    FIRST   MEETING   ON    BOARD   THE    "  MAYFLOWER" 
"  I  feared  that  the  President,  as  a  typical  American  inexperienced  in  and  careless  of  formalities,  would  make  a  mess  of 
the  whole  business,"  says  Witte  in  describing  this  meeting.     But  the  meeting  was  arranged  "so  as  to  avoid  all  friction" 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 
AT   THE    FIRST   MEETING    BETWEEN    WITTE    AND    KOMURA 

On  board  the  Presidential  yacht  Mayflower.     "My  first  meeting  with  the  Japanese  was  morally  very  painful  to  me," 
Count  Witte  admits,  "for,  after  all,  I  represented  a  country,  which,  although  the  greatest  empire  on  earth,  had  been  de- 
feated in  war" 


Later  we  found  it  more  comfortable  to  have  our 
dinner  served  in  a  separate  room  adjacent 
to  my  apartment.  The  food  was  prepared 
by  special  order  in  accordance  with  our  in- 
structions, for  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  eat  the 
ordinary  food  which  is  served  in  America.  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Americans 
have  no  culinary  taste  and  that  they  can  eat 
almost  anything  that  comes  their  way,  even 
if  it  is  not  fresh,  provided  the  food  is  properly 
seasoned  and  properly  served. 

The  next  day  the  business  sessions  of  the 


Conference  began.  It  may  be  appropriate 
to  say  a  few  words  here  about  my  chief  op- 
ponent, Komura.  I  had  previously  met  him 
in  St.  Petersburg  while  he  was  Japanese  Am- 
bassador. 1  was  also  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  members  of  his  staff.  Komura  is,  no 
doubt,  a  man  of  prominence,  but  his  appear- 
ance and  manners  are  rather  unattractive.  In 
the  latter  respect  he  is  inferior  to  the  other 
Japanese  statesmen  I  have  -had  occasion  to 
meet,  for  instance;  Ito,  Yamahata,  Kurino, 
Motono. 
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A    iMEETING   OF   THE    RUSSIAN    AND   JAPANESE    ENVOYS 

Count  Witte,  at  the  opening  of  the  conference,  made  the  suggestion  that  the  proceedings  should  be  open  to  representatives 
of  the  press.     The  Japanese  objected,  as  Witte  fully  expected  them  to  do,  and  when  the  press  heard  of  it  they  naturally 

became  more  friendly  to  the  Russians,  which  was  Witte's  desire 


Those  were  strenuous  and  painful  days.  An 
enormous  responsibility  rested  upon  me.  1 
understood  perfectly  well  that  should  1  return 
home  with  empty  hands,  the  military  opera- 
tions would  be  resumed,  a  new  debacle  would 
follow,  and  the  whole  of  Russia  would  curse  me 
for  not  having  obtained  peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  patriotism  made  my  heart  revolt  against 
a  peace  imposed  upon  us  by  a  victorious  foe. 

It  seems  to  me — and  the  whole  civilized 
world  will  uphold  my  opinion — that  1  did  all 
it  was  possible  to  do  under  the  circumstances 
by  means  of  diplomacy;  in  fact,  I  achieved 
more  than  was  expected  of  me.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  after  all,  I  re- 
presented the  defeated  side  and  that  my  situa- 
tion had  its  inexorable  logic,  against  which  I 
could  do  nothing. 

The  manner  of  the  Japanese  at  the  sessions 
was  correct  but  cold.  They  often  interrupted 
the  proceedings  to  hold  private  consultations. 
In  addition  to  three  secretaries  on  each  side 
the  Conference  was  attended  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries alone,  that  is,  myself,  Baron  Rosen, 
Komura,   and    the   Japanese  Ambassador    at 


Washington.  Most  of  the  talking  was  done 
by  myself  and  Komura,  the  second  plenipoten- 
tiaries but  rarely  taking  part  in  the  debates. 
My  tone  and  manner  were  such  that  on  one 
occasion  Komura  exclaimed:  "You  talk  as  if 
you  represented  the  victor."  To  which  I  re- 
torted: "There  are  no  victors  here,  and,  there- 
fore, no  defeated." 

It  was  my  desire  to  have  the  assistant  pleni- 
potentiaries, too,  attend  the  conferences,  but 
Komura,  for  a  reason  unknown  to  me,  reso- 
lutely opposed  me.  Some  of  the  assistants 
attended  no  more  than  one  session.  The 
Japanese  plenipotentiaries  kept  their  assistants 
in  the  rooms  adjacent  to  the  conference  hall, 
and  Komura  constantly  kept  in  touch  with  one 
of  them,  an  American,  a  former  lawyer  in 
Japan,  who  was  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Socially  we  Russians  met  the  Japa- 
nese only  in  the  course  of  the  short  luncheon. 

1  carried  out  the  instructions  given  to  me  by 
my  monarch  fully  and  strictly.  The  cession 
of  southern  Sakhalin  was  the  only  infringe- 
ment upon  the  principle  of  no  territorial  ces- 
sions— but  for  that  step  His  Majesty  alone  is 
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responsible.  It  was  a  correct  step,  for  other- 
wise we  would  have  failed  to  obtain  peace,  but 
I  would  probably  not  have  taken  it  on  my  own 
initiative. 

As  for  President  Roosevelt,  at  first  he  tried 
to  scare  me  into  making  considerable  con- 
cessions by  pointing  out  to  me  that  other- 
wise the  treaty  would  not  be  concluded.  But 
he  met  with  a  firm  determination  on  my 
part  not  to  make  any 
such  concessions.  At 
that  time,  there  were 
two  clashing  parties 
within  the  body  of  the 
Tokio  Government. 
One,  headed  by  Ito, 
advocated  the  accept- 
ance of  my  conditions; 
the  other  insisted  on 
an  indemnity  and  was 
ready  to  continue  the 
war,  should  we  fail  to 
accede  to  that  demand. 
Then  Roosevelt,  see- 
ing that  American 
public  opinion  was  be- 
coming favorable  to- 
ward Russia  and  fear- 
ing that  the  unsuccess- 
ful end  of  the  parley 
might  turn  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people 
away  from  him  and 
from  the  Japanese,  tel- 
egraphed to  the  Mi- 
kado, describing  the 
trend  of  public  opinion 
in  America  and  advis- 
ing him  to  accept  my 
conditions.  Komura 
was  instructed    to 


©  H.  C.  White 
COUNT    WITTE    WITH    BARON    ROSEN,    THE    RUS- 
SIAN    AMBASSADOR    TO    AMERICA     AND    SECOND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY    AT   THE    PEACE   CONFERENCE 

"Baron  Rosen,"  writes  Witte,  "had  the  mediocre  intelli- 
gence of  a  Baltic  German,  and  the  manners  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  He  was  not  abreast  of  the  affairs  in  Russia 
and,  until  he  heard  Colonel  Samoylov's  and  Captain 
Rusin's  tales  of  the  situation  at  the  front  he  vacillated  in 
his  attitude  toward  peace" 


yield,  but  as  he  personally  was  opposed 
to  this,  he  requested  a  personal  instruction 
from  the  Mikado.  Hence  the  confusion  and 
delay  which  marked  the  end  of  the  Conference. 
On  the  eve  of  the  last  day  of  the  Conference  I 
was  still  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  treaty     in  making  our  way  through  it.     Many  tried  to 


devoted  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  knew 
1  did  not  bear  the  slightest  particle  of  guilt 
for  this  terrible  war.  On  the  contrary,  I  did 
all  1  could  to  oppose  it.  Yet  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  be  instrumental  in  concluding  this  treaty, 
which,  when  all  is  said,  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
our  national  amour-propre.  1  knew  that  all 
the  responsibility  for  the  treaty  would  be 
placed  on  me,  for  none  of  the  members  of  the 

ruling  clique,  let  alone 
Emperor  Nicholas, 
would  confess  the 
crimes  they  had  com- 
mitted against  their 
country  and  against 
God.  Naturally,  I 
could  not  help  being 
greatly  depressed.  I 
do  not  wish  my  worst 
foe  to  go  through  the 
experiences  which  were 
mine  during  the  last 
days  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Conference.  To 
crown  my  miseries  I 
was  taken  ill,  but  in 
spite  of  my  illness  I 
had  to  be  constantly 
in  the  limelight  and 
play  the  part  of  a  tri- 
umpher.  Onlyafewof 
my  collaborators  un- 
derstood my  state  of 
mind. 

The  signing  of  the 
treaty  was  announced 
by  cannon-shots.    Im- 
mediately the  town  be- 
decked itself  with  flags. 
Straight  from  the  con- 
ference I  drove  to  one 
of  the  local  churches,  where  I  used  to  go  in 
default  of  an  Orthodox  temple.     All  along  our 
way  throngs  greeted  us  enthusiastically.    Near 
the  church  and  in  the  adjacent  streets,  the 
crowd  was  so  dense  that  we  had  great  difficulty 


would  be  signed  by  the  Japanese.  My  sleep  was 
obsessed  with  nightmares  and  interrupted 
by  intervals  of  praying  and  weeping.  My 
mind  was  a  house  divided  against  itself.  1 
was  aware  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  was 
imperative.     Otherwise,  I  felt,  we  were  threat- 


shake  hands  with  us — the  usual  expression  of 
attention  with  Americans. 

Having  worked  our  way  into  the  church,  we 
found  it  so  crowded  that  we  had  to  place  our- 
selves behind  the  grate  of  the  raised  platform 
on  which  the  service  is  performed.     We  be- 


ened  by  a  complete  debacle,  involving  the  over-     held  a  wonderful  spectacle:  ministers  of  various 
throw  of  the  dynasty,  to  which  I   was  and  am     creeds    and    faiths,    including    our   Orthodox 
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THE    CELEBRATION    IN    PORTSMOUTH    AFTER   THE    SIGNING   OF    THE    TREATY 

Witte's  impressions  of  Americans  are  sometimes  amusing.  "As  I  moved  slowly  through  the  crowd,"  he  writes  in  describ- 
ing his  visit  to  church  after  the  conferences  had  ended,  "many  tried,  apparently  in  accordance  with  a  local  custom,  to 
force  various  presents  into  my  pockets.     W  hen  I   reached  the  hotel  I  found  in  my  pockets  some  very  valuable  gifts,  in 

addition  to  a  great  many  trinkets  of  no  worth" 


priest  from  New  York  and  several  rabbis, 
had  formed  a  solemn  procession  and  were 
moving  across  the  church  toward  the  altar, 
headed  by  a  choir  which  was  chanting  a  peace 
hymn.  The  procession  reached  the  raised 
platform  and  then  the  Russian  priest  and  the 
Protestant  minister  offered  short  thanks- 
giving prayers.  During  the  service  the  Bishop 
of  New  York  came  to  join  the  other  clergy- 
men, straight  from  the  railway  station.  He 
and  the  Russian  priest  delivered  short  sermons. 
Then  the  clergy  with  the  several  choirs  present 
sang  a  church  hymn,  while  many  of  the  people 
wept.  Never  did  1  pray  with  more  fire  than 
at  that  moment.  The  celebration  effected 
that  unity  of  all  the  Christian  churches  and  of 
all  Christians,  which  is  the  dream  of  all  the 
truly  enlightened  followers  of  Christ.  We 
were  all  welded  by  the  heat  of  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  great  principle:  "Thou  shalt  not  kill!" 
Seeing  American  men  and  women  thank  God 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  for  the  peace  He  had 


granted  to  Russia,  I  asked  myself,  how  it  con- 
cerned them.  The  answer  was:  "Are  we  not 
all  Christians?"  When  the  service  was  over, 
the  choirs  started  singing  "God  save  the  Czar." 
To  the  sounds  of  that  hymn  we  left  the  church. 
As  I  moved  slowly  through  the  crowd,  many 
tried,  apparently  in  accordance  with  a  local 
custom,  to  force  various  presents  into  my  pock- 
ets. When  1  reached  the  hotel  I  found  in 
my  pockets  some  very  valuable  gifts,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  great  many  trinkets  of  no  worth. 

1  acquitted  myself  of  my  task  with  com- 
plete success  and  I  was  extolled  and  praised 
up  to  the  skies,  so  that  in  the  end  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  morally  compelled  to  reward  me 
in  an  altogether  exceptional  manner  by 
bestowing  upon  me  the  rank  of  count.  This  he 
did  in  spite  of  his  and,  especially.  Her  Majesty's 
personal  dislike  for  me,  and  also  in  spite  of 
all  the  base  intrigues  conducted  against  me  by 
a  host  of  bureaucrats  and  courtiers,  whose  vile- 
ness  was  only  equalled  by  their  stupidity. 


In  the  April  number  Count  Witte  will  tell  oj  his  experience  with  a  delegation  of  American 
Jews;  and  will  describe  his  visits  to  IVest  Point,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  the  late  J .  P.  Morgan 


HUNTING  THE  AFRICAN  BUFFALO 

One  of  the  Dark  Continent's  Most  Dangerous  and  Vindictive  Animals 

By  CARL  E.  AKELEY 


THE  buffalo  is  different  from  any 
other  kind  of  animal  in  Africa.  A 
lion  prefers  not  to  fight  a  man.  He 
almost  never  attacks  unprovoked, 
and  even  when  he  does  attack  he  is 
not  vindictive.  The  elephant,  like  the  lion, 
prefers  to  be  left  alone.  But  he  is  quicker 
to  attack  than  the  lion  and  he  isn't  satisfied 
merely  to  knock  out  his  man  enemy.  Com- 
plete destruction  is  his  aim.  The  buffalo  is 
even  quicker  than  the  elephant  to  take  offence 
at  man  and  he  is  as  keen-sighted,  clever,  and 
vindictive  as  the  elephant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  domesticated  bull  is  more  likely  to 
attack  man  without  provocation  than  any  wild 
anim^al  I  know,  and  those  who  wandered  around 
the  bulls  on  our  Western  prairies  in  the  old  cat- 
tle days  on  foot  probably  experienced  the  same 
kind  of  charges  one  gets  from  African  buffaloes. 
Nevertheless,  despite  all  these  qualities  which 
are  almost  universally  attributed  to  the  African 
buffalo  I  am  confident  that  the  buffalo,  like  the 
elephant  and  other  wild  animals,  has  no  instinc- 
tive enmity  to  man.  That  enmity,  I  am  sure, 
is  acquired  by  experience.  I  had  an  experi- 
ence with  a  band  of  elephants  on  the  Aberdare 
Plateau  that  had  seen  little  or  nothing  of  man, 
and   until  they  learned  about  men  from  me 


they  paid  no  more  attention  to  me  than  if  I  had 
been  an  antelope.  But  after  I  had  shot  one 
or  two  as  specimens,  they  acquired  the  tradi- 
tional elephant  attitude.  I  had  a  curiously 
similar  experience  with  buffaloes. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Mrs.  Akeley,  Cun- 
inghame  the  famous  hunter,  and  I  had  been 
trying  for  some  time,  but  with  little  luck,  to  get 
buffalo  specimens  for  a  group  for  the  Field 
Museum  at  Chicago. 

We  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
herd  of  buffaloes  living  in  the  triangle  made  by 
the  junction  of  the  Theba  and  Tana  rivers. 
As  the  buffaloes  would  have  to  water  from  one 
stream  or  the  other  we  felt  pretty  sure  of 
locating  them  by  following  down  the  Theba 
to  the  junction  and  then  up  the  Tana. 

From  the  swamp  down  the  Theba  to  its 
junction  with  the  Tana  occupied  three  days 
in  which  we  saw  no  fresh  signs  of  buffalo. 
On  the  second  march  up  the  Tana,  as  I 
was  traveling  ahead  of  the  safari  at  about 
midday,  looking  out  through  an  opening  in 
a  strip  of  thorn  bush  that  bordered  the  river, 
I  saw  in  the  distance  a  great  black  mass  on 
the  open  plain  which,  on  further  investigation 
with  the  field  glasses,  I  was  reasonably  certain 
was  a  herd  of  buffaloes.     Sending  a  note  back 
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A    CAMP    IN    THE    BAMBOO 

In  the  country  over  which  Mr.  Akeley  has  hunted  in  Africa  the  vegetation  changes  sharply  as  the  elevation  is  increased. 
First  come  the  plains,  covered  with  grass,  then  the  scrub  growth,  and  above  that  the  forests.     The  bamboo  is  at  a  higher 
level  and  in  it  the  hunting  is  difficult  and  dangerous  because  of  the  heavy  growth 


to  Cuninghame,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
safari,  suggesting  that  he  make  camp  at  a  hill 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tana  about  two  miles 
ahead  of  my  position  and  await  me  there,  I 
started  oflf  over  the  plain  with  my  two  gun- 
boys.  Coming  up  out  of  a  dry  stream-bed 
that  I  had  used  to  conceal  my  approach,  1 
came  on  to  a  large  herd  of  eland,  and  my  first 
fear  was  that  1  had  mistaken  eland  for  buffaloes. 
Going  farther  on,  however,  we  saw  a  herd 
of  about  five  hundred  buffaloes  lying  up 
in  a  few  scattered  thorn  trees,  four  or  five 
hundred  yards  away.  At  first  it  seemed  an 
almost  impossible  situation.  There  was  prac- 
tically no  cover  and  no  means  of  escape  in 
case  the  herd  detected  us  and  saw  fit  to  charge, 
and  at  that  time  my  respect  for  the  buffaloes 
led  me  to  be  extremely  cautious.  We  worked 
around  the  herd  trying  to  find  some  place  where 
a  safe  approach  might  be  made.  Finally,  see- 
ing a  little  band  of  a  dozen  buffaloes  off  at  one 
side  on  the  bankof  a  ravinewhich  offered  splen- 
did protection,  we  stalked  them  but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  one  in  the  band  was  desirable  as  a 
specimen.     Since  this  was  so,  1  tried  them  out. 


giving  them  my  wind,  then  going  up  where  they 
could  see  me  better.  1  found  that  they  were 
quite  indifferent  either  to  the  scent  or  the  sight 
of  man.  They  finally  moved  off  quietly  with- 
out alarm.  I  then  knew  that  this  herd,  like 
the  Aberdare  elephants,  had  had  little  or  no 
experience  with  men,  and  that  there  was  per- 
haps less  to  fear  from  them  than  from  the 
traditional  buffalo  of  the  sportsman.  So  going 
back  to  the  main  herd,  I  crept  up  boldly 
to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them.  They 
saw  me,  faced  about,  closely  inspecting  me, 
but  with  no  sign  of  alarm.  It  was  approaching 
dusk  and  in  this  great  black  mass  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  a  good  pair  of  horns  except 
with  the  aid  of  glasses.  1  carefully  located  a 
fine  bull  and  then  shot,  as  1  supposed,  at  the 
one  I  had  located.  As  I  fired,  the  animals 
bolted,  first  away,  then  back  toward  me. 
They  wheeled,  ran  halfway  between  the  dead 
animal  and  myself  and  passing  on  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  right,  wheeled  about  again 
and  stood  watching  me,  the  bulls  in  the  front, 
lined  up  like  soldiers,  the  calves  and  cows  in  the 
background.     On  coming  up  to  the  dead  ani- 
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A    HERD   OF    BUFFALOES 

Some  of  these  herds  live  on  the  plains,  some  in  the  jungle,  and  one  herd  that  Mr.  Akeley  came  in  contact 
with  spent  practically  all  of  its  time  in  a  swamp,  coming  upon  dry  land  seldom  and  not  remaining  long 


mal,  I  found,  much  to  my  regret,  that  I  had 
shot  a  cow  and  not  the  bull  1  had  picked  out 
through  the  glasses. 

1  returned  to  camp  feeling  that  now  at  last, 
from  this  herd  living  apparently  in  the  open, 
we  should  have  relatively  little  difficulty  in 
completing"  our  series  of  specimens.  On  the 
following  morning,  much  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, our  first  glimpse  of  the  herd  was  just  as 
it  disappeared  in  the  thorn  bush  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  We  put  in  nearly  a  week  of 
hard  work  to  complete  the  series. 

During  those  seven  days  of  continual  hunting, 
that  herd  which  had  been  indifferent  and  un- 
suspecting at  the  beginning,  like  the  elephants, 
became  cautious,  vigilant,  and  aggressive. 
For  instance,  on  one  occasion  near  the  close 
of  the  week,  after  having  spent  the  day  trying 
to  locate  the  herd,  1  suddenly  came  face  to 
face  with  them  just  at  the  edge  of  the  bush 
at  night  on  my  way  back  to  camp.  They 
were  tearing  along  at  a  good  pace,  apparently 
having  been  alarmed.  1  stepped  to  one  side 
and  crouched  in  the  low  grass  while  they 
passed  me  in  a  cloud  of  dust  at  twenty-five  or 
thirty  yards.     Even  had  1   been  able  to  pick 


out  desirable  specimens  at  this  time  I  should 
have  been  afraid  to  shoot  for  fear  of  getting 
into  difficulties  when  they  had  located  my 
position.  1  turned  and  followed  them  rapidly 
as  they  sped  away  over  the  hard  ground  until 
the  noise  of  their  stampede  suddenly  stopped. 
1  then  decided  that  it  was  best  to  get  to  some 
point  of  vantage  and  await  further  develop- 
ments. I  climbed  an  acacia  tree  that  enabled 
me  to  look  over  the  top  of  the  bush.  Fifty 
yards  ahead  I  could  see  about  fifty  buffaloes 
lined  up  in  a  little  open  patch  looking  back 
on  their  trail.  As  I  was  perched  in  the  tree 
endeavoring  to  pick  out  a  desirable  animal,  I 
suddenly  discovered  a  lone  old  bull  buffalo 
coming  from  the  bush  almost  directly  under- 
neath me,  sniffing  and  snuffing  this  way  and 
that.  Very  slowly,  very  cautiously  he  passed 
around  the  tree,  then  back  to  the  waiting  herd, 
when  they  all  resumed  their  stampede  and 
made  good  their  escape  for  the  day. 

One  morning  I  came  in  sight  of  the  herd 
just  as  it  was  entering  the  thorn  bush  and 
followed  hurriedly  on  the  trail,  until  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  jungle  I  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  the  two  black  hoofs  of  an  old  cow  be- 
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MR.    AKELEY    AND    HIS    GUN    BOYS 

With  a  dead  bull  buffalo.     Inasmuch  as  the  specimens  Mr.  Akeley  was  after  were  for  a  group  now  at  the  Field  Museum, 
Chicago,  much  more  care  had  to  be  taken  than  the  average  hunter  would  find  necessary,  for  each  acceptable  specimen  had 

to  illustrate  a  stage  in  the  buffalo's  development 


hind  the  low-hanging  foHage.  I  stopped, 
expecting  a  charge.  After  a  few  moments  I 
backed  slowly  away  until  1  reached  a  tree 
where  1  halted  to  await  developments. 
Stooping  down  I  could  see  the  buffalo's  nose 
and  black,  beady  eyes  as  she  stood  motionless. 
The  rest  of  the  herd  had  gone  on  out  of  hearing 
and  1  think  she  was  quite  alone  in  her  proposed 
attack.  After  a  few  moments,  apparently 
realizing  that  her  plan  had  failed,  she  turned 
about  and  followed  the  herd,  moving  very 
quietly  at  first,  then  breaking  into  a  gallop. 

On  the  following  day  we  came  up  again  with 
the  herd  toward  evening  in  the  same  region. 
As  we  first  saw  them  they  were  too  far  away 
for  us  to  choose  and  shoot  with  certainty. 
We  managed  to  crawl  to  a  fair-sized  tree  mid- 
way between  us  and  the  herd,  and  from  the  deep 
branches  picked  out  the  young  herd  bull  of 
the  group.  When  we  had  shot  and  he  had 
disappeared  into  the  bush,  a  calf  accompanied 
by  its  mother  gave  us  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  it- 


self, with  the  result  that  we  added  the  calf 
to  our  series. 

The  herd  disappeared  into  the  bush  and  after 
a  few  minutes  we  descended  from  our  perch 
and  inspected  the  calf,  then  started  off  in  the 
direction  the  wounded  bull  had  taken,  and 
found  him  lying  dead  just  a  few  yards  away. 

This  completed  the  series,  much  to  our  great 
joy,  for  by  this  time  we  were  thoroughly  tired 
of  buffalo-hunting.  It  had  been  a  long,  hard 
hunt  and  our  safari  as  well  as  ourselves  were 
considerably  the  worse  for  wear.  To  shoot 
a  half-dozen  buffaloes  is  a  very  simple  matter 
and  ought  to  be  accomplished  almost  any 
day  in  British  East  Africa  or  Uganda,  but  to 
select  a  series  of  a  half  dozen  that  will  have  the 
greatest  possible  scientific  value  by  illustrating 
the  development  from  babyhood  to  old  age, 
is  quite  a  different  matter. 

These  buffaloes  of  the  Tana  country  that  we 
found  on  the  plains  and  in  the  bush  apparently 
rarely  or  never  go  into  the  swamps,  a  fact  not 
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A    YOUNG    BULL   OF    THE    SWAMP    HERD 

The  difficulty  of  hunting  this  herd  was  due  to  the  tall  grass  that  kept  the  herd  constantly  hidden  and  the  soft  footing  that 
made  hurried  movement  impossible.  But  observation  showed  that,  by  watching  for  the  snowy  cow  herons  that  flew  about 
over  the  buffaloes  and  perched  upon  their  backs,  the  hunters  could  tell  where  the  herd  was  and  in  what  direction  it  was 
moving.     From  this  they  picked  out  places  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh  from  which  to  fire.     Two  weeks  spent  at  this  work 

N  resulted  only  in  this  one  specimen 


only  confirmed  by  observation  but  also  indi- 
cated by  the  condition  of  the  hoofs.  These 
are  horny,  round,  and  smooth  as  a  result  of 
traveling  on  the  hard  and  more  or  less  stony 
ground  of  the  region.  But  the  tinga-tinga 
buffaloes  have  lived  in  a  swamp  for  years 
and  spend  practically  no  time  on  hard  ground, 
hence  the  hoofs  are  long,  sharp,  and  unworn 
as  a  result  of  walking  always  in  the  soft 
mud  and  water.  All  this  despite  the  fact  that 
these  two  herds  may  actually  come  in  contact 
at  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  Other  herds  live 
in  forest  country,  but  come  out  into  the  grass- 
lands to  feed  at  night,  always  going  back  into 
the  forest  at  daybreak. 

In  Uganda  where  buffaloes  are  recognized 
as  a  menace  to  life  and  are  of  no  particular 
value  except  for  food,  they  are  officially  treated 
as  vermin  and  one  may  shoot  as  many  as  he 
will.  Here  the  herds  had  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent   and,   because  of  the  dense 


jungles  and  general  inaccessibility  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  rather  difficult  to  hunt  them.  While 
elephant-hunting  in  Uganda  we  found  the 
buffaloes  a  decided  nuisance,  frequently  coming 
on  to  them  unexpectedly  while  hot  on  an  ele- 
phant trail,  sometimes  having  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  them,  not  wishing  to  shoot  or 
stampede  them  because  of  the  danger  of  fright- 
ening away  the  elephants,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
constant  menace  of  running  into  a  truculent 
old  bull  at  every  close  quarters  in  dense  jungle. 
The  buffaloes  actually  mingle  with  the  ele- 
phants, each  quite  indifferent  to  the  other  ex- 
cepting that  on  one  occasion  we  found  elephant 
calves  charging  into  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  evi- 
dently only  in  play.  They  chased  about  squeal- 
ing and  stampeding  the  buffaloes,  who  kept  at 
a  safe  distance  but  did  not  actually  take  alarm. 
Occasionally  an  old  cow  whose  calf  was  being 
hard-pressed  by  the  young  elephants  would 
turn,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  having 
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A  FRONT  VIEW  OF  A  BUFFALO  S  HEAD  AND — 

The  record  spread  of  horns  is  four  feet  six  inches,  and  the  great  size  of  such  a  pair 
of  horns  is  evident  from  this  photograph  and  the  one  on  the  opposite  page 


it  out,  but  would  always  bolt  before  the  ele- 
phant could  actually  reach  her.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  record  head,  fifty-four  inches  in 
spread,  was  shot  by  Mr.  Knowles  in  Uganda, 
from  our  general  observation  the  heads  in 
Uganda  run  smaller  than  those  of  British 
East  Africa  while  the  animals  are  perhaps 
heavier. 

Although  on  our  buflfalo-hunting  we  have 
never  had  any  actually  serious  encounters,  I 
fully  appreciate  that  the  buffalo  deserves 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  big-game  animals.  His  eyesight  is  good,  he 
has  keen  scent  and  is  vigilant  and  vindictive. 
While  the  lion  is  usually  satisfied  with  giving 
his  victim  a  knock-out  blow  or  bite,  the  buffalo, 
when  once  on  the  trail  of  man,  will  not  only 
persist  in  his  efforts  to  find  him  but,  when  he 
has  once  come  up  with  him,  will  not  leave  while 
there  is  a  vestige  of  life  remaining  in  the  victim. 
In  some  cases  he  will  not  leave  while  there  is  a 
fragment  of  the  man  remaining  large  enough 
to  form  a  target  for  a  buffalo's  stamping  hoofs. 

A  hunter  1  met  once  told  me  of  an  experience 
he  had  with  a  buffalo  which  shows  in  rather  a 
terrible  way  these  characteristics  of  the  animal. 
He  and  a  companion  wounded  a  buffalo  and 
followed  it  into  the  long  grass.  It  was  lurking 
where  they  did  not  expect  it  and  with  a  sudden 


charge  it  was  upon  them  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  shoot.  The  buffalo  knocked  down 
the  man  who  told  me  the  story  and  then 
rushed  after  his  companion.  The  first  victim 
managed  to  climb  a  tree  although  without  his 
gun.  By  that  time  the  other  man  was  dead. 
But  the  buffalo  was  not  satisfied.  For  two 
hours  he  stamped  and  tossed  the  remains  while 
the  wounded  man  in  the  tree  sat  helplessly 
watching.  When  the  buffalo  left,  my  infor- 
mant told  me,  the  only  evidence  of  his  friend 
was  the  trampled  place  on  the  ground  where 
the  tragedy  had  taken  place.  There  is  nothing 
in  Africa  more  vindictive  than  this. 

There  was  another  case  of  an  old  elephant 
hunter  in  Uganda  who  shot  a  buffalo  for  meat. 
The  bullet  did  not  kill  the  animal  and  it  re- 
treated into  the  thick  bush  where  there  were 
even  some  good  sized  trees.  The  old  hunter 
followed  along  a  path.  Suddenly  the  buffalo 
caught  him  and  tossed  him.  As  he  went  into 
the  air  he  grasped  some  branches  overhanging 
the  trail.  There  he  hung  unable  to  get  up 
and  afraid  to  drop  down  while  the  wild  bull 
beneath  him  charged  back  and  forth  with 
his  long  horns  ripping  at  the  hunter's  legs. 
Happily  the  gun  boy  came  up  in  time  to  save 
his  master  by  killing  the  beast.  This  hunter 
was  an  extraordinary  character.     He  was  very 
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successful  and  yet  he  was  almost  stone  deaf. 
How  he  dared  hunt  elephants  or  any  other  big 
game  without  the  aid  of  his  hearing  I  have 
never  been  able  to  conceive,  yet  he  did  it 
and  did  it  well. 

One  morning  Cuninghame,  having  gone  out 
with  some  boys  to  shoot  meat  for  camp, 
came  upon  three  old  buffaloes.  He  sent  a 
runner  back  to  camp  with  the  news,  and  Mrs. 
Akeley  and  1  started  out  to  join  him.  Half- 
way from  camp  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  wide 
detour  to  avoid  an  old  rhino  and  calf,  but  soon 
caught  up  with  Cuninghame.  He  reported 
however,  that  the  buffaloes  had  passed  on  into 
some  dense  bush.  We  started  to  follow,  but 
suddenly  came  upon  two  rhinos.  We  quickly 
turned  to  leeward  in  order  not  to  disturb  them 
by  giving  them  our  wind,  for  we  were  not  anxi- 
ous to  bring  on  a  general  stampede  of  the  game 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  turn  brought  us 
to  the  windward  of  the  old  cow  and  calf  that 
we  had  first  avoided,  with  the  result  that  she 


came  charging  up,  followed  by  the  calf  close 
at  her  heels,  snorting  like  a  locomotive.  Cun- 
inghame helped  Mrs.  Akeley  up  a  convenient 
tree.  He  stood  at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  I 
at  the  foot  of  another  where  we  waited  with 
our  guns  ready,  watching  the  old  cow  go  tearing 
past  within  twenty  feet  of  us. 

We  continued  on  the  buffalo  trail,  but  the 
stampede  of  the  rhino  had  resulted  in  alarming 
the  buffaloes  so  that  instead  of  finding  them 
near  by,  we  were  forced  to  follow  them  for  gji 
hour  or  more  before  again  coming  in  sight  of 
them;  and  again  twice  more  they  were  stam- 
peded by  rhinos  that  happened  to  get  in  our 
path.  At  last  the  buffaloes  evidently  became 
tired  of  being  chased  from  place  to  place,  and 
came  to  rest  on  a  sloping  hillside  which  we 
could  approach  only  by  crawling  on  our  hands 
and  knees  in  the  grass  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  this  manoeuvring  it  happened  that 
Mrs.  Akeley  was  able  to  stalk  the  best  bull,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  he  was  finished  off  and  we 


— A    TOP    VIEW   OF    THE    SAME    SPECIMEN 

The  vindictiveness  displayed  by  a  buffalo  is  more  marked  than  that  of  almost  any  other  animal.  One  buffalo  stamped 
and  tossed  the  body  of  a  man  until,  as  his  companion  described  it,  almost  the  only  evidence  remaining  was  the  trampled 

place  on  the  ground  where  the  tragedy  had  taken  place 
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THE    BUFFALO    GROUP    AT   THE    FIELD   MUSEUM 

It  was  for  this  group  that  Mr.  Akeley  was  obtaining  specimens  when  he  encountered  the  difficulties  described  in  this 
article.     The  British  Provincial  Commissioner  at  first  refused  to  grant  permission  to  hunt  the  swamp  herd  on  account  of 

the  danger  attached  to  the  enterprise 


were  busy  photographing,  measuring,  and  pre- 
paring the  skin. 

About  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwest 
from  the  Tana,  across  the  plain  on  the  Theba 
River,  is  a  marsh  where  a  herd  of  nearly  a 
hundred  buffaloes  was  known  to  live,  but  the 
Provincial  Commissioner  had  defmitely  said 
that  we  were  not  to  shoot  these.  We  decided 
finally  to  ask  for  the  privilege,  which  was 
granted,  but  with  a  warning  in  the  form  of  an 
explanation:  that  he  had  told  us  not  to  shoot 
there  because  of  the  danger  involved. 

We  found  a  reed  marsh  about  one  by  two 
miles  in  extent  with,  at  that  time,  a  foot  or 
two  of  water  in  the  buffalo  trails  that  criss- 
crossed it  in  all  directions.  On  arriving,  and 
while  making  camp  at  one  end  of  the  marsh  just 
at  dusk,  we  saw  the  herd  come  out  on  dry  land 
a  half  mile  away — but  they  returned  to  cover 
before  we  could  approach  them.  In  fact, 
during  nearly  two  weeks  that  we  spent  there, 
we  saw  them  come  outside  the  swamp  only 
twice,  each  time  to  return  immediately. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  approach 
them  in  the  marsh,  but  found  that  while  it  was 
quite  possible  to  get  up  to  them,  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  choose  our  specimens.  Also 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  beat  a  retreat 
in  case  of  a  charge  or  stampede,  so  we  adopted 


a  campaign  of  watchful  waiting.  From  the 
camp  at  daybreak  we  would  scan  the  marsh 
for  the  snowy  cow  herons  that  were  always 
with  the  buffaloes  during  the  daytime.  These 
would  ffy  about  above  the  reeds  from  one  part 
of  the  herd  to  another,  and  at  times,  where  the 
reeds  were  low,  they  could  be  seen  riding  along 
perched  on  the  backs  of  the  animals.  Having 
thus  located  the  herd  and  determined  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  its  movements,  we  would  go 
to  a  point  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh  where  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  animals  would  come  out, 
or  at  least  come  near  enough  to  be  visible  in 
the  shorter  reeds.  It  was  in  this  way  that  we 
secured  the  specimen  that  makes  the  young 
bull  of  the  group — and  two  weeks  spent  there 
resulted  in  securing  no  other  specimen.  On 
this  one  occasion  the  buffaloes  accompanied  by 
the  white  herons,  had  come  to  within  about 
a  hundred  yards  of  our  position  on  the  shores 
of  the  swamp.  They  were  in  reeds  that  prac- 
tically concealed  them,  but  the  \oung  buffalo 
in  question,  in  the  act  of  throwing  up  his  head 
to  dislodge  a  bird  that  had  irritated  him,  dis- 
closed a  pair  of  horns  that  indicated  a  young 
bull  of  the  t\pe  I  wanted.  A  heron  standing 
on  his  withers  gave  me  his  position  and  aim- 
ing about  two  feet  below  the  bird,  I  succeeded 
in  killing  the  bull  with  a  heart  shot. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

1.  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

By  JOHN  H.  LATANE 

THE  United  States  has  very  naturally  when    Great    Britain    was    seizing    American 

had    more   points   of   contact   with  vessels  for  exceeding  their  rights  and  privileges 

Great  Britain  than  with  any  other  in  Canadian  waters,   and  the  United  States 

European  power.     This  has  been  due  was  seizing  Canadian  vessels  for  catching  seals 

to  the  fact  that   England  was  the  in  Bering  Sea,  feeling  ran  high,  and  politicians 

mother  country,  that  after  independence  was  could  not   resist  the  temptation  to  play  on 

established  a  large  part  of  our  trade  continued  anti-British  prejudices  in  order  to  bring  out 

to  be  with  the  British  Isles,  that  our  northern  the    Irish   vote.     President    Cleveland's    bold 

boundary  touches  British  territory  for  nearly  assertion    of    the    Monroe    Doctrine    in    the 

four  thousand  miles,  and  that  the  British  navy  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute,  while  the  sub- 

and   mercantile   marine   have  dominated   the  ject  of  much  adverse  criticism  at  the  time,  had 

Atlantic  Ocean,  which  has  been  our  chief  high-  a  clarifying  effect,  strange  to  say,  on  our  rela- 

way  of  intercourse  with  other  nations.     Having  tions    with    England.     While    Great    Britain 

had  more  points  of  contact,  we  have  had  more  has  at  times  objected  to  certain  of  our  interpre- 

disputes  with  England  than  with  any  other  tations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  she  has  on  the 

nation,    and    these    disputefs    have    been    ag-  whole  not  been  unfavorably  disposed  to  that 

gravated,  rather  than  lessened,  by   the   fact  principle,  for  after  all  it  is  an  open  door  policy 

that  we  use  a  common  language  and  are  in  the  and  has  been  in  general  accord  with  England's 

habit  of  giving  free  expression  to  our  opinions  policy  of  free  trade. 

of  each  other.  The  turning  point  in  our  relations  with 
Notwithstanding  innumerable  disputes  over  England,  as  in  many  other  things,  was  the 
boundaries,  fisheries,  and  fur  seals,  trade  with  Spanish  War.  Great  Britain's  change  of 
the  British  West  Indies  and  Canada,  and  ques-  attitude  at  this  time  was  so  marked  that  some 
tions  of  neutral  rights  and  obligations,  we  have  writers  naively  concluded  that  a  secret  treaty 
had  unbroken  peace  for  more  than  a  hundred  of  alliance  with  the  United  States  had  been 
years.  Upon  several  occasions,  notably  during  made  in  1897.  Such  conclusions  were,  of 
the  Canadian  insurrection  of  1837  and  during  course,  utterly  absurd.  England's  change  of 
our  own  Civil  War,  disturbances  along  the  attitude  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Canadian  border  created  strained  relations,  For  a  hundred  years  after  the  Battle  of 
but  the  absence  of  frontier  guards  and  forts  Trafalgar  she  had  pursued  the  policy  of  main- 
has  prevented  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  taining  a  navy  large  enough  to  meet  all  comers, 
either  government.  The  agreement  of  181 7  With  the  rapid  growth  of  other  navies  during 
is  regard  to  the  limitation  of  armaments  on  the  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
the  Great  Lakes  has  not  only  saved  both  coun-  England  realized  that  she  could  no  longer  pur- 
tries  the  enormous  cost  of  maintaining  navies  sue  this  policy.  Russia,  Japan,  and  Germany 
on  these  inland  waters,  but  also  it  has  prevented  had  all  adopted  extensive  naval  programmes 
hostile  demonstrations  in  times  of  crisis.  when  we  went  to  war  with  Spain.  Our  ac- 
During  our  Civil  War  the  general  attitude  quisition  of  the  Philippines,  the  Hawaiian 
of  England  caused  deep  offense  in  the  North.  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  our  determination 
The  openly  expressed  sympathy  of  certain  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  made  a  large  Amer- 
classes  with  the  Confederates,  the  official  ican  navy  inevitable.  Great  Britain  realized 
recognition  of  belligerency,  and  the  fitting  out  that  she  would  have  to  cast  about  for  future 
of  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cruisers  allies.  She,  therefore,  signed  the  famous  Hay- 
in  British  ports,  gave  rise  to  a  strong  anti-  Pauncefote  Treaty  with  us  in  1901,  and  a 
British  sentiment  which  has  scarcely  yet  died  defensive  alliance  with  Japan  in  1902. 
out.     In  the  days  of  Cleveland  and  Harrison,  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  while  limited 
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in  terms  to  the  Canal  question,  was  in 
reahty  of  much  wider  significance.  Great 
Britain  not  only  wisely  decided  to  abandon 
her  rights  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
of  1850  and  give  us  a  free  hand  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal,  but  she  promptly 
withdrew  her  squadron  from  the  West  Indies 
thus  recognizing  American  naval  supremacy 
in  this  important  strategic  area.  The  position 
of  the  United  States 
in  the  Caribbean  is 
now  firmly  estab- 
lished and,  in  fact, 
unquestioned.  The 
American  public  has, 
however,  never  quite 
appreciated  the  true 
significance  of  the 
H  ay-Pauncefote 
Treaty.  A  few  years 
later  Congress  in- 
serted in  the  Panama 
Tolls  Act  a  clause  ex- 
empting American 
ships  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  from 
the  pa\ment  of  tolls. 
Great  Britain  at  once 
protested  against  the 
exemption  clause  as 
a  violation  of  the 
Hay-  Pauncefote 
Treaty,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  canal 
should  be  open  to 
the  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions on  terms  of  en- 
tire equality.  The 
public  at  large  paid 
little  attention  .to 
the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty,  and  anti- 
British  sentiment  at 
once  flared  up  in  all 
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WHERE    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    THE 

UNITED    STATES   MEET    IN   AMERICA 

The  boundaries  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
Alaska,  although  more  than  4,000  miles  in  extent  are  without 
a  fort,  and  Great  Britain,  despite  her  widely  scattered  in- 
terests in  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  has  with- 
drawn her  fleet  from  the  Caribbean,  leaving  control  of  that 
sea  to  the  United  States 


President-elect  Harding  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  such  action.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  this 
platform  pledge  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a 
serious  controversy  with  Great  Britain. 

The  H ay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was  by  no 
means  the  only  evidence  of  improved 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  two  countries  were  in 
close   accord   during   the    Boxer   Uprising   in 

China  and  the  sub- 
sequent negotiations. 
During  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  public 
sentiment  in  both 
England  and  the 
United  States  was 
strongh'  in  favor  of 
Japan.  AttheAlge- 
ciras  Conference  on 
Moroccan  affairs  in 
1905,  the  United 
States,  in  its  effort  to 
preserve  the  Euro- 
pean balance  of 
power,  threw  the 
weight  of  its  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of 
England  and  France. 
The  submission  of 
the  Alaskan  bound- 
ary dispute  in  1903 
to  a  form  of  arbitra- 
tion, under  which 
Canada  could  not  win 
and  we  could  not  lose, 
was  another  evidence 
of  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  Great  Britain. 
President  Roosevelt 
refused  to  submit  the 
case  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  third  parties, 
but  he  agreed  to  sub- 
mit  it   to   a    mixed 
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parts  of  the  United  States.    iMost  American  au-  commission  composed  of  three  Americans,  two 

thorities  on  international  law  and  diplomacy  Canadians,  and  Lord  Alverstone,  Chief  Justice 

expressed  their  conviction  that  Great  Britain's  of  England.     Lord  Alverstone  agreed  with  the 

interpretation  of  the  treaty  was  correct.    Presi-  three  Americans  on  the  main  points  involved  in 

dent  Wilson  took  the  same  view,  and  despite  the  controversy.    The  decision  was  a  keen  dis- 

strong  opposition,  persuaded  Congress  to  repeal  appointment   to   the    Canadians,   and  it  was 

the  exemption  clause.     Unfortunately  the  Re-  charged  that   Lord  Alverstone  had  sacrificed 

publican  Party  declared  itself  in  its  platform  their  interests  in  order  to  further  the  British 

of   1920  as  in  favor  of  exempting  American  policy  of  friendly   relations  with  the  United 

ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  from  the  States, 

payment  of  tolls,  and  it  is  understood  that  Great  Britain's  interference  with  American 
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trade  during  the  early    years    of  the  World  take  sides  against  us  unless  we  made  an  unjusti- 

War  aroused  great  indignation  in  this  coun-  fiable    attack    on    Japan,    the    anti-Japanese 

try,  and  a  serious  controversy  had  developed  agitators  in  this  country  believe  that  Japan 

between     the    two    governments    when     the  places  a  certain  amount  of  reliance  on  British 

points    at    issue   were    overshadowed   by   the  support,  and  that  this  enables  her  to  put  on  a 

German  submarine  policy.     Our  entrance  into  bolder  front  in  the  demands  which  she  makes 

the  war  suspended  all  pending  disputes  about  on  the  United  States  for  the  better  treatment 

neutral  rights,  and  led  to  a  policy  of  military,  of   her  subjects   in   California.     It   seems   in- 

fmancial,   and   industrial   cooperation  for  the  credible    that    the    Japanese   Alliance    should 

period   of  the  war   such   as   had   never   been  ever  draw  England  into  war  with  the  United 

dreamed  of  before.     With  the  signing  of  the  States,  for  the  Japanese  are  as  much  disliked 

Armistice,  international  jealousies  and  rivalries  in     British     Columbia,     New  •  Zealand,     and 

at  once  revived,  and  a  number  of  issues  which  Australia  as  they  are  in  our  own  Pacific  coast 

are  likely  to  strain  to  the  uttermost  the  cordial  states.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  be 

relations  of  recent  years  have  already  taken  drawn  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain  on  some 

pretty  definite  form.     Our  delay  in  ratifying  other  issue,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  Japan 

the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  in  entering  the  League  might  seize  the  opportunity  to  attack  us  in 

of  Nations  has  placed  us  at  a  distinct  disad-  the  Pacific.     Undoubtedly  Americans  generally 

vantage  with  reference  to  most  of  these  ques-  would  feel  much  more  friendly  toward  Great 

tions.     In  addition  to  the  controversy  over  Britain  if  her  alliance  with  Japan  should  be 

Panama  tolls  already  referred  to,  the  points  of  terminated,  and,  in  fact,  since  the  downfall 

conflict  that  loom  up  largest  in  the  immediate  of  Russia,  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason 

future    are    the    Irish   question,    the   Anglo-  for  England's  continuing  this  alliance. 
Japanese  Alliance,  the  Mesopotamian  oil  fields, 

the  control  of  cables,  and  the  merchant  marine  ^^^  Control 

and  naval  programmes  of  the  United  States.  A  nother  active  dispute  between  the  United 

The  Irish  question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  f\  Statesand  England  is  the  statusof  the  Meso- 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  continuance  potamian  oil  fields.  In  order  to  appreciate  to 
of  cordial  relations  between  the  United  States  the  fullest  extent  the  importance  of  this  contro- 
and  Great  Britain,  and  as  no  solution  of  the  versy,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  a  few 
Irish  question  seems  near,  it  is  likely  to  be  an  fundamental  facts  in  regard  to  the  oil  situation 
element  in  all  questions  that  may  arise  between  in  general.  Since  the  first  oil  well  was  drilled 
the  two  countries  for  many  years  to  come,  about  sixty  years  ago,  the  United  States  has 
It  is  useless  to  say  that  it  is  purely  a  domestic  dominated  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  world, 
questionand  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  domination  will 
There  are  10,000,000  Irishmen  or  people  of  long  continue.  We  have  squandered  our  na- 
Irish  extraction  in  the  United  States  who  are  tural  resources  to  an  amazing  extent.  We 
vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  have  not  only  been  the  greatest  producers  of 
The  Irish  vote  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  oil,  but  also  the  greatest  consumers.  While 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  we  produce  at  the  present  time  about  66  per 
it  has  always  been  the  most  compact  and  solidi-  cent,  of  the  world's  entire  output  of  petroleum, 
fied  of  all  foreign  votes.  Very  few  members  we  consume  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
of  the  House  or  Senate  dare  antagonize  this  output.  And  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
vote,  no  matter  what  their  individual  convic-  amount  produced  from  the  Texas  oil  fields  in 
tions  may  be,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  recent  years,  we  are  buying  more  and  more 
the  Irish  resolution  passed  by  Congress  in  the  from  foreign  countries.  The  peak  of  pro- 
spring  of  1919.  The  Irish  influence  will  un-  duction  in  the  United  States  will  probably  be 
doubtedly  be  anti-British  in  any  controversy  passed  in  the  next  five  years,  and  our  oil 
that  may  arise  until  some  adjustment  of  the  resources  will  be  exhausted  within  twenty 
Irish  question  is  reached.  years.     We  have,  it  is  true,  vast  stores  of  oil 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  not  popular  shales,  but  no  satisfactory  methods  have  yet 

in  the  United  States,  and  Americans  are  con-  been  developed  for  the  commercial  distillation 

stantly  wondering  why  Great  Britain  continues  of  shales,  so  that  we  seem  destined  within  a  very 

this  alliance.     While  this  agreement  is  purely  few  years   to  lose  our  supremacy   in  the  oil 

defensive,  and  would  not  compel  England  to  world  and  become  dependent  on  the  resources 
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of  other  countries.  American  companies  hold 
large  concessions  in  the  oil  fields  of  the  Carib- 
bean countries,  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Ven- 
ezuela, and  it  is  probable  that  we  will  be  able 
to  maintain  our  supremacy  in  this  region.  But 
at  least  three  fourths  of  the  petroleum  resources 
of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  are 
controlled  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  from  the  territories  and  de- 
pendencies of  these  nations  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Canada)  American  oil  companies  are 
excluded,  or  permitted  to  acquire  concessions 
under  restrictions  that  render  them  of  little 
or  no  value.  The  question  as  to  the  status 
of  the  oil  fields  of  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
Armenia,  and  other  regions  placed  by  mandate 
of  the  League  of  Nations  under  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  members  of  the  League,  is 
therefore  one  of  great  economic  as  well  as 
political  importance. 

Mesopotamia,  over  which  Great  Britain 
exercises  control  under  a  mandate  from  the 
League,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  undeveloped 
oil  fields  of  the  world.  Any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  to  exploit 
the  petroleum  resources  of  this  region  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  British  Government 
or  British  subjects  would  be  a  gross  violation 
of  the  trusteeship  which  the  mandate  implies. 
The  United  States  was,  therefore,  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  thatGreat  Britain  and  France 
had  agreed  at  San  Remo  on  the  25th  of  last 
April  upon  a  division  of  the  oil  resources  of 
Mesopotamia.  Article  VII  of  their  agreement 
contains  the  following  stipulations: 

The  British  Government  undertakes  to  grant  to 
the  French  Government  or  its  nominee  25  per  cent, 
of  the  net  output  of  crude  oil  at  current  market  rates 
which  His  Majesty's  Government  may  secure  from 
the  Mesopotamian  oil  fields,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  developed  by  Government  action;  or  in  the 
event  of  a  private  petroleum  company  being  used 
to  develop  the  Mesopotamian  oil  fields,  the  British 
Government  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
Government  a  share  of  25  per  cent,  in  such  company. 
The  price  to  be  paid  for  such  participation  to  be 
no  more  than  that  paid  by  any  of  the  other  partici- 
pants to  the  said  petroleum  company.  It  is  also 
understood  that  the  said  petroleum  company  shall 
be  under  permanent  British  control. 

Against  this  agreement  the  United  States 
at  once  protested,  and  a  correspondence  en- 
sued which  culminated  in  Secretary  Colby's 
vigorous  note  of  November,  20,  1920.  In 
vindication  of  the  general  theory  of  mandates 


he  said:  ''  1  need  hardly  refer  again  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  consistently  urged  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
that  alien  territory  transferred  as  a  result  of  the 
war  with  the  Central  Powers  should  be  held 
and  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure 
equal  treatment  to  the  commerce  and  to  the 
citizens  of  all  nations.  Indeed,  it  was  in  reli- 
ance upon  an  understanding  to  this  effect, 
and  expressly  in  contemplation  thereof,  that 
the  United  States  was  persuaded  that  the 
acquisition  under  mandate  of  certain  enemy 
territory  by  the  victorious  powers  would  be 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  world." 

With  particular  reference  to  the  case  in 
point,  he  said:  "The  fact  cannot  be  ignored 
that  the  reported  resources  of  Mesopotamia 
have  interested  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  as  a 
potential  subject  of  economic  strife.  Because 
of  that  fact  they  become  an  outstanding  il- 
lustration of  the  kind  of  economic  question 
with  reference  to  which  the  mandate  principle 
was  especially  designed,  and,  indeed,  a  pecu- 
liarly critical  test  of  the  good  faith  of  the  na- 
tions which  have  given  their  adherence  to  the 
principle.  This  principle  was  accepted  in 
the  hope  of  obviating  in  the  future  those  in- 
ternational differences  that  grow  out  of  a 
desire  for  the  exclusive  control  of  the  resources 
and  markets  of  annexed  territories.  To  cite 
a  single  example:  because  of  the  shortage  of 
petroleum,  its  constantly  increasing  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  continuing  neces- 
sity of  replenishing  the  world's  supply  by 
drawing  upon  the  latent  resources  of  undevel- 
oped regions,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
apply  to  the  petroleum  industry  the  most  en- 
lightened principles  recognized  by  nations  as 
appropriate  for  the  peaceful  ordering  of  their 
economic  relations." 

During  the  correspondence  the  British 
Government  intimated  that  the  form  of 
mandate  for  Mesopotamia  was  a  matter  to 
be  finally  determined  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  signers  of  the  Cove- 
nant. On  this  point  Mr.  Colby  took  sharp 
issue  in  the  following  words:  "Such  powers 
as  the  Allied  and  Associated  nations  may 
enjoy  or  wield,  in  the  determination  of  the 
governmental  status  of  the  mandated  areas, 
accrued  to  them  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war 
against  the  Central  Powers.  The  United 
States,  as  a  participant  in  that  conflict  and  as  a 
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contributor  to  its  successful  issue,  cannot  con-  owned  cables  in  the  Pacific  were  appropriated 
sider  any  of  the  Associated  Powers,  the  smallest  by  Japan  and  are  still  operated  by  her.  At 
not  less  than  itself,  debarred  from  the  discus-  the  Peace  Conference  the  nations  in  control 
sion  of  any  of  its  consequences,  or  from  partici-  of  the  German-owned  cables  in  both  the 
pation  in  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  contended  that 
under  the  mandates  provided  for  in  the  treaties  they  were  prizes  of  war  for  which  no  account 
of  peace."  should  be  rendered.  The  United  States 
The  only  attempt  to  justify  the  San  Remo  strongly  contested  this  claim.  As  no  agree- 
Agreement  is  a  statement  made  public  by  the  ment  could  be  reached  at  Paris,  the  whole 
British  Minister  in  charge  of  petroleum  question  was  reserved  for  a  special  Interna- 
affairs  to  the  effect  that  the  agreement  was  tional  Communications  Conference  to  be 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  concessions  convened  in  the  city  of  Washington.  This 
granted  in  Mesopotamia  by  the  former  Turkish  conference,  after  a  session  of  several  weeks. 
Government  must  be  honored.  It  will  be  finding  itself  unable  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
recalled  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  factory  adjustment,  adjourned  December  14, 
war,  Great  Britain  and  France  had  agreed  1920,  to  meet  again  March  15,  1921.  The 
upon  a  division  of  the  oil  output  in  the  propor-  American  delegates  felt  that  they  had  a  strong 
tion  now  embodied  in  the  San  Remo  agree-  case  and  opposed  adjournment.  Some  of 
ment.  The  concessions  from  the  Turkish  the  other  delegates  urged  as  a  pretext  that  they 
Government  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  wished  to  return  home  for  the  Christmas  vaca- 
been  completed.  At  any  rate,  the  question  tion,  but  their  real  reason  was  probably  to  gain 
as  to  whether  pre-war  concessions  in  a  man-  time  in  order  to  await  the  incoming  of  the  new 
dated  state  should  be  honored  or  not  is  one  Administration,  in  the  hope  that  the  United 
to  be  determined  not  by  the  mandatory  power  States  will  then  be  represented  by  a  new  set  of 
but  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  delegates  with  less  experience  and  knowledge 
The  San  Remo  agreement  should  not  be  per-  of  the  cable  situation, 
mitted  to  stand,  and  if  Great  Britain  wishes 
to  remain  on  cordial  terms  with  the  United 
States,  she  must  back  down  from  a  position  T^HE  two  main  points  urged  by  the  Ameri- 
which  is  wholly  untenable.  Her  exploitation  1  can  delegates  at  the  conference  were  the 
of  the  oil  resources  of  Mesopotamia  would  dis-  restoration  of  direct  cable  communication 
credit  the  whole  mandatory  system  and  be  re-  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and 
garded  as  an  outrage  by  all  those  who  have  any  the  internationalization  of  the  cables  seized 
hope  in  the  success  of  the  League  of  Nations,  by  Japan.  The  island  of  Yap,  which  lies  be- 
lt is  understood  that  even  those  United  States  tween  Guam  and  the  Philippines,  is  one  of 
Senators  who  were  most  violent  in  their  op-  the  most  important  cable  stations  in  the 
position  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  are  in  thor-  Pacific,  as  lines  radiate  from  it  to  Guam,  to 
ough  accord  with  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Shanghai,  and  to  the  Dutch  settlements.  At 
Colby  in  his  note  of  November  20th.  the  Paris  Conference  it  was  agreed  that  the 

German  islands  in  the   Pacific  north  of  the 
Equator  should  be  placed  under  the  adminis- 

THE  control  of  ocean  cables  is  another  tration  of  Japan  and  those  south  of  the  Equa- 
question  which  is  now  under  discussion  tor  under  the  administration  of  Australia  and 
between  the  great  world  powers.  In  1914,  New  Zealand.  Yap  lies  on  the  Japanese  side 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Great  Britain  of  the  line  of  division,  but  when  this  disposition 
and  France  cut  the  two  cables  from  New  York  of  the  German  islands  was  proposed.  President 
to  Germany.  The  end  of  one  of  these  cables  Wilson  announced  that  he  wished  to  reserve 
was  towed  to  Penzance,  England,  and  the  end  the  island  of  Yap  for  future  consideration, 
of  the  other  to  Brest,  France.  In  1916  the  No  objection  was  raised,  and  he  accepted 
American  end  of  the  Penzance  cable  was  cut  silence  as  consent.  At  the  recent  conference 
about  six  hundred  miles  out  of  New  York  and  in  Washington,  Japan  held  that  President 
towed  to  Halifax.  These  former  German  Wilson's  reservation  had  not  been  accepted 
cables  are  now  being  operated,  the  one  between  by  the  other  powers,  and  that  she  was,  there- 
New  York  and  Brest,  and  the  other  between  fore,  entitled  to  the  full  control  of  this  island. 
Halifax  and  Penzance.     The  principal  German-  It  is  understood  that  Great   Britain  at  first 
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supported    the    Japanese    position,     but    she  the  United  States  and  the  east  coast  of  South 

is    now    disposed    to    accept    the    proposed  America.     The     President     of    the     Western 

American     compromise,    for    the  division    of  Union  now  threatens  to  tow  the  Miami  end 

the  cables,  the  Guam-Yap  Hne  to  be  assigned  of  this  cable  to  Havana,  and  thus  connect  the 

to  the  United  States,  the  Yap-Shanghai  line  British  company  with  the  Western  Union, 

to  Japan,  and  the  Yap-Dutch  Indies  line  to  The    ambition    of    the    United    States    to 

Holland.     France    supported    the    claims    of  maintain    and    develop    the    great    merchant 

Japan,  not  that  she  had  any  special  interest  marine  that  was  built  up  during  the  period 

in  the  island  of  Yap,  but  because  she  feared  of  the  war  is  undoubtedly  going  to  lead  to 

that  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  of  distribu-  years    of    intense    rivalry    with    England    for 

tion  in  the  Pacific  would  be  followed  by  its  the  control  of  sea-borne  commerce,  but  there 

adoption  in  the  Atlantic,  including  the  proposi-  is  no  reason  why  commercial  rivalry,  even  when 

tion  that  the  German  cable,  now  in  the  pos-  accompanied     by    discriminatory    legislation, 

session  of  France,  which  runs  from  New  York  should  lead  to  war,  unless  dishonest  and  un- 

by  way  of  the  Azores,  be  divided  at  that  point  derhand  methods  are  resorted  to.     The  rapid 

and  one  branch  run  to  Genoa.     Italy  naturally  growth  of  our  present  merchant  marine  saved 

favored  this  proposal,  so  that  when  the  cable  England  from  the  German  submarine  menace, 

conference  adjourned,  France  and  Japan  were  and  now,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  she  finds  herself 

lined  up  against  the  United  States  and  Italy,  compelled  to  contend  against  that  merchant 

with  Great  Britain  apparently  supporting  the  marine  in  order  to  maintain  her  standing. 

American  proposals.  The  United  States  has  already  thrown  down 

the  eaus;e  of  commercial  warfare  in  the  Mer- 

BRITISH    CABLE    SUPREMACY  ^^^^^j   ^^^-^^  ^^j  ^j    ^^^^        geCtion  27  of  thiS 

GREAT  BRITAIN  can  afford  to  make  a  few  act  provides  that  *'no  merchandise  shall  be 
concessions  to  the  United  States  in  the  transported  by  water,  or  by  land  and  water, 
matter  of  cables,  since  she  holds  supremacy  in  the  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  between  points 
cable  world.  This  supremacy  is  due  in  part  to  in  the  United  States,  including  districts, 
Great  Britain's  commercial  enterprise  and  far-  territories,  and  possessions  thereof  embraced 
flung  line  of  overseas  possessions,  and  in  part  within  the  coastwise  laws,  either  directly  or 
to  her  practical  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the  trans- 
of  cables,  which  is  due  in  turn  partly  to  her  portation,  in  any  other  vessel  than  a  vessel 
priority  in  the  field  and  partly  to  her  monopoly  built  in  and  documented  under  the  laws  of 
of  gutta-percha.  The  United  States  can  not  the  United  States  and  owned  by  persons  who 
consent  to  have  its  commercial  despatches  to  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  (or  vessels 
Europe  handled  by  England,  or  those  to  the  acquired  during  the  war  and  given  American 
Orient  by  Japan.  The  charge  is  frequently  registry  and  still  owned  by  Americans), 
made  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  Section  21  extends  the  coastwise  laws  of  the 
that  "leaks"  occur  on  both  British  and  Japan-  United  States  after  February  i,  1922,  to  all 
ese  lines,  to  the  advantage  of  British  and  the  island  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
Japanese  commerce.  While  it  is  difficult  to  United  States,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Presi- 
substantiate  charges  of  this  kind,  they  are  dent  may  defer  the  application  of  the  act 
readily  believed,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  case  he  finds  that 
important  information  could  be  given  out  adequate  shipping  facilities  have  not  by  that 
through  unscrupulous  officials  of  the  cable  time  been  established.  The  act  also  permits 
companies,  and  because  of  the  British  censor-  the  making  of  discriminatory  railroad  rates 
ship  over  cable  despatches.  It  was  because  of  in  favor  of  persons  or  property  transported  in 
this  feeling  against  British  domination  of  the  American  ships.  While  Congress  has  a  perfect 
cable  situation  that  the  State  Department  took  right  to  adopt  such  legislation,  it  should  be 
such  prompt  action  to  prevent  the  Western  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  does  not  dis- 
union Telegraph  Company  from  landing  a  criminate  against  foreign  vessels  in  the  trade 
branch  of  the  Brazil-Barbadoes  cable  at  Miami,  between  difi'erent  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that 
Florida.  The  Western  Union  was  acting  under  legislation  of  this  character  naturally  invites 
a  contract  with  a  British  company  which,  if  legislative  discrimination  on  the  part  of  Great 
carried  out,  would  give  England  a  practical  Britain  against  American  ships, 
monopoly   of   cable    communication    between  The   worst   feature  of  the  act,  however,  is 
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Section  34,  which  directs  the  President  to  give  all  the  important  committees  of  the  League, 

notice  within  ninety  days  of  the  passage  of  Had  the  United  States  been  a  member  of  the 

the  act  of  the  termination  of  articles  or  provi-  League,  it  is  probable  that  her  delegates  would 

sions  of  such  treaties  with  foreign  nations  as  re-  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Cana- 

strict  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  impose  dians  on  this  question, 
discriminating    customs    duties    on    imports 

entering  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels,  naval  rivalry 
and  discriminating  tonnage  dues  on  foreign  Hp HE  naval  programme  advocated  by  Secre- 
vessels  entering  United  States  ports.  The  1  tary  Daniels  is  likely  to  cause  resentment 
act  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President,  but  in  England.  He  reminds  us,  however,  that  there 
he  later  refused  to  carry  out  the  clause  direct-  are  only  three  great  naval  powers  to-day, 
ing  him  to  denounce  the  treaties  in  question.  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 
Congress  has  the  undoubted  right,  if  it  so  and  he  contends  that  as  long  as  the  Anglo- 
chooses,  to  pass  an  act  in  violation  of  a  treaty,  Japanese  alliance  remains  in  force,  it  will  be 
and  our  courts  would  be  bound  by  the  act,  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
but  the  denunciation  of  a  treaty  has,  according  two  great  fleets,  one  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
to  our  practice,  been  regarded  as  lying  within  other  in  the  Pacific  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  and  Congress  as  a  base.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  add 
has  no  right  to  direct  the  President  in  the  the  proposed  units  to  our  navy  without  delay 
exercise  of  his  discretionary  powers.  and  make  a  much  larger  outlay  for  expendi- 

While  the  act  was  being  debated  in  Congress,  tures  at  Hawaii.     The  only  alternative  is,  of 

Secretary    Colby    exhausted    every    effort    to  course,  to  go  into  the  League  and  agree  upon 

secure  the  elimination  of  the  clause  relating  a  limitation  of  armaments, 
to  the  termination  of  treaties,  realizing  fully         It  is  evident  from  this  brief  review  of  the 

the  serious  complications  to  which  it  would  present    state    of    our    relations    with    Great 

give  rise.     If  we  levy  higher  duties  on  goods  Britain  that  the  questions  at  issue  are  as  num- 

brought  to  our  ports  in  foreign  ships,  England  erous  and  complex  as  any  that  have  ever  arisen 

and  other  countries  are  certain   to   retaliate  at  any  one  time,  but  we  have  weathered  many 

by  discriminating  against  our  ships,  with  the  a  storm  during  the  past  hundred  years  and 

result  that  our  ships  will  come  in  with  full  will  doubtless  weather  many  another  during 

cargoes,  but  go  out  empty,  and  the  reverse  the  years  to  come.     It  will,  however,  require 

will  be  the  case  with  foreign  ships.     Direct  patience,  forbearance,  good  sense,  and  mutual 

subsidies   are  far  better  than  discriminatory  concessions  to  preserve  friendly  relations.     In 

rates  in  building  up  a  merchant  marine,  and  reviewing  our  diplomatic  relations  during  the 

in  the  long  run  cost  less.  last  century,  Lord  Bryce  makes  the  following 

The  proposed  policy    will    also    have  the  interesting  observations:  "There  were  moments 

effect   of   increasing   the   economic    solidarity  when  the  stiff  and  frigid  attitude  of  the  British 

of  the  British  Empire.     The  overseas  domin-  foreign    secretary   exasperated    the   American 

ions  have  for  some  years  been  shaping,  to  a  negotiators,  or  when  a  demagogic  Secretary 

large  extent,   their  own   commercial  policies,  of  State  at  Washington  tried  by  a  bullying 

Our  action  is  likely  to  check  this  movement  and  tone  to  win  credit  as  the  patriotic  champion 

drive  them  into  closer  relations  with  England,  of  national  claims.     But  whenever  there  were 

The  importance  of  our  future  relations  with  bad  manners  in  London  there  was^good  temper 

the  overseas  dominions  has  apparently  never  at  Washington,  and  when  there  was  a  storm 

been  fully  realized   by  our  political   leaders,  on  the  Potomac  there  was  calm  on  the  Thames. 

For  instance,  the  objection  raised  in  the  Senate  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  two  countries 

to  the  representation  of  the  British  Colonies  that  if  at  any  moment  rashness  or  vehemence 

in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  was  found  on  one  side,  it  never  happened  to 

veryshort-sighted,  as  was  recently  demonstrated  be  met  by  the  like  quality  on  the  other.     The 

when  one  of  the  Canadian  representatives  in  moral  of  the  story  [of  Anglo-American  rela- 

the  Assembly  made  a  staunch  attack  on  the  tions]  is  that  peace  can  always  be  kept,  what- 

methods  of  European  diplomacy,  particularly  ever  be  the  grounds  of  controversy,  between 

the  attempt  of  the  European  Powers  to  control  peoples  that  wish  to  keep  it." 


OUR  YEAR  OF  PROHIBITION 

Figures  on  the  Consumption  of  Spirits,  Arrests  for  Drunkenness,  and 
Other  Facts  Bearing  on  the  Enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 

By  GEORGE  MacADAM 


JOHN  BARLEYCORN,  known  several 
thousand  years  ago  in  Greece  as  the 
immortal  Bacchus,  was  officially  declared 
to  have  died  in  these  United  States  at  the 
stroke  of  12,  midnight,  January  15,  1920. 
The  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  his  imposing  and  perhaps 
lasting  headstone.  A  headstone,  however, 
cannot  always  be  accepted  at  its  face  value: 
aside  from  the  epitaph,  it  is  not  even  a  guar- 
antee of  the  demise  it  chronicles.  If  it  is  true 
that  old  John  really  lies  stiff  and  still,  then  we 
must  conclude  that,  like  Banquo,  he  has  a 
ghost  that  will  not  down.  As  befits  this  day 
of  revived  spiritualism,  it  is  giving  "mani- 
festations"— cork-pulling,  spigot-turning,  and 
other  identifying  bibulous  acts — in  many 
different  parts  of  the  nation.  These  "mani- 
festations" are  so  real  that  a  suspicion  is  grow- 
ing that  John  Barleycorn  is  not  among  the 
"discarnate,"  and  that  it  was  only  a  mock 
burial  that  was  conducted  on  that  historic 
mid-January  day. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
The  withdrawals  of  distilled  spirits  from 
bonded  warehouses  in  191 9  and  in  1920  are 
well  worth  examination.  It  perhaps  should  be 
explained  that  distilled  spirits,  as  here  used, 
include  whisky,  rum,  gin,  brandy,  and  alcohol, 
but  exclude  alcohol  that  is  denatured  at  the 
distillery.  All  distilled  spirits  are  suitable  for 
beverage  purposes.  The  distinction  ''bever- 
age" and  'i.non-beverage"  was  made  in  the 
years  prior  to  Constitutional  prohibition,  solely 
for  tax  purposes,  a  lower  tax  being  imposed  upon 
spirits  withdrawn  for  non-beverage  purposes. 
The  two  years  show  about  the  same  monthly 
average.  But  in  January  and  February,  1919, 
withdrawals  of  spirits  for  beverage  purposes 
were  very  heavy — stock  was  being  laid  in 
against  the  coming  in  July  of  war-time  pro- 
hibition when  practically  no  spirits  could  be 
withdrawn  for  beverage  purposes.  Were  it 
not  for  these  two  months,  with  their  combined 
withdrawals  of  more  than   18,000,000  gallons 


for  beverage  purposes  alone,  1920  would  have 
seen  more  spirits  withdrawn  than  did  191 9. 

Now  let  us  note  that  the  withdrawals  for 
non-beverage  purposes  run  fairly  steadily 
at  the  same  figure,  a  little  under  a  million 
gallons  a  month,  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1 919.  With  the  coming  of  war-time  pro- 
hibition they  begin  to  mount,  but  slowly — 
in  July  they  go  a  little  above  a  million;  by 
October  they  are  almost  two  million;  in  Jan- 
uary, 1920,  they  are  above  two  million;  by 
March  they  are  above  four  million,  and  they 
stay  close  to  that  figure  throughout  the  re- 
maining months  of  the  year. 

In  June,  1919,  the  last  month  in  which  there 
was  no  nation-wide  prohibition,  952,990  gal- 
lons of  spirits  satisfied  the  non-beverage  needs 
of  the  country;  in  the  same  month  of  our  first 
year  of  Constitutional  prohibition  3,520,108 
gallons  were  withdrawn  ostensibly  to  meet  the 
same  needs. 

The  total  amount  of  distilled  spirits  with- 
drawn for  non-beverage  purposes  during  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30,  191 9,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  payment  of  the  non-beverage  tax 
rate,  was  11,854,470  gallons.  The  total 
amount  withdrawn  during  the  first  eleven 
months  ofourfirstyearof  Constitutional  prohibi- 
tion, was  38,856,373.  Apparently  more  than 
27,000,000  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  from 
bonded  warehouses  contributed  to  the  "wet- 
ness" of  the  nation  during  this  period,  more 
than  a  quart  of  spirits  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  forty-eight  states. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shows  that  on  June  30,  191 9,  there 
were  on  hand  in  bonded  wineries  and  storerooms 
17,521,147  gallons  of  wine  that  varied  in 
alcoholic  content  up  to  24  per  cent.  During 
the  following  fiscal  year  20,082,458  gallons 
were  produced.  When  the  official  tally  was 
taken  on  June  30,  1920,  there  were  on  hand 
17,677,370  gallons.  Strike  a  balance -and  you 
find  that  19,926,235  gallons  were  consumed 
in  the  year  that  included  the  six  and  a  half 
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months  of  war-time  prohibition  and  the  five  chusetts,one  in  Nebraska,  one  in  Wisconsin,  etc. 

and  a  half  months  of  Constitutional  prohibition.  Under  Constitutional  prohibition,  during  July, 

These  19,926,235  gallons  only  include  the  wine  August,  and  September  (the  only  months  for 

upon  which  a  tax  was  assessed.     There  was  which  I  could  get  figures  that  were  segregated 

quite  a  little  other  wine  produced.     To  quote  by  states)   there  were  seizures  in  forty-four 

from    a    communication    issued    October    14,  out  of  the  forty-eight  states. 

1920,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Until  the  man  who  is  studying   the   ques- 

to  collectors  and  prohibition  agents:  "All  per-  tion    becomes    reconciled    to     the    elasticity 

sons   producing  fruit   juice   other  than   cider  of  the  word  "non-beverage,"  he  is  amazed  to 

containing  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  or  more  of  find  that  thousands  of  quarts  of  champagne 

alcohol  by  volume  are  required  to  register  in  and  other  sparkling  wines,  over  a  million  and  a 

accordance  with  Regulations  No.  28,  Supple-  half  quarts   of   still   wines,   and   hundreds   of 

ment  No.  2,  and  T.  D.  2765.     Subject  to  the  thousands  of  quarts  of  whisky,  gin,  brandy,  and 

limitations  indicated  by  T.  D.  2765,  the  head  cordials  have  been  imported  into  this  "bone- 

of  a  family  who  has  properly  registered  may  dr\»"  country.    The  importations  are,  of  course, 

make  200  gallons  exclusively  for  family  use  for  "non-beverage"  use. 

without  payment  of  tax  thereon."  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  medicinal 

needs  of  the  country  during  the  first  eleven 

MOONSHINE  ^u         r                             u               •                           j 

months  ot   1920,  would  require  23,419  dozen 

IT  IS,  of  course,  impossible  to  get  exact  figures  quarts  of  champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines 

on  the  production  of  "moonshine"  liquor,  from  France,   134,886  proof  gallons  of  Scotch 

That  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  whisky   (and  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  a 

is  indicated  by  the  big  jump  in  the  number  of  proof  gallon  is  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  vol- 

illicit    stills   that    have   been   seized.     In   the  ume),   428,589  gallons  of  still  wines,   not  to 

fiscal  yearending June 30, 1918,  about  2,750  stills  mention  gallons  and  gallons  of  gin,  brandy,  and 

were  seized.     In  the  following  fiscal  year,  the  cordials? 

number  increased  to  5,909.    During  the  months  To  get  figures  for  comparative  purposes,  we 

of  war-time  prohibition,  the  number  practically  must  go  back  to  the  year  before  the  World  War 

remained  stationary.     But  in  ten  and  one  half  commandeered     trans-Atlantic     shipping.     In 

months    of    Constitutional    prohibition,     the  "dry"   1920  there  was  imported  one  tenth  as 

number  jumped  to  21,826.     This  includes  dis-  much  whisky  as  was  imported  in  "wet"  1914, 

tilleries,  stills,  and  still  worms.  one  tenth  as  much  still  wines,  and  one  fifth  as 

The  records  show  that   "moonshine,"   like  much  champagne, 

every  other  commodity,  responds  to  the  law  And  here,  too,  in  these  importations  we  find 

of  the  market-place — raise  the  price  of  legiti-  the  figures  jumping  as  the  "bone-dry"  year 

mate  liquor,  either  by  increasing  the  tax  upon  progresses.     Of  the  whisky  that  was  imported 

it  or  more  especially  by  prohibiting  its  sale  or  during    eleven    months,  practically    one  fifth 

manufacture,    and    immediately    the    "moon-  came  in  during  the  single  month  of  November, 

shiner"   increases  his  product.      On  October  of  the  champagne  nearly  a  third,  and  of  the 

3,    191 7,   the  tax  on   liquor  was   raised  from  still  wines,  considerably  more  than  a  third. 

$1.10  to  $3.20  a  gallon;  on  February  24,  1919,  So  much  for  the  wines  and  liquors  that  were 

it  was  raised  to  §6.40;  on  January  16,  1920  its  imported  openly  and  upon  which  the  customs 

manufacture  and  sale  were  prohibited.     The  duties  were  paid.     But  a  certain  quantity  of 

increase  in  the  seizure  of  illicit  stills,  parallels  liquor  is  being  imported  without  these  little 

these  boosts  in  the  selling  price  of  liquor.     The  formalities.     As   with    "moonshine,"    so  with 

bigger  the  profit,  the  more  there  are  who  are  smuggled  whisky — when  we  attempt  to  esti- 

willing  to  take  the  chance.  mate  the  quantity,  we  must  pass  from  exact 

Another  fact  that  stands  out  in  connection  figures  to  conjecture, 

with  these  seizures  of  illicit  stills  is  that  before  We  have  a   3,500-mile  northern  boundary. 

Constitutional  prohibition,  "moonshining"  was  much  of  it  only  an   imaginary   line,  the   re- 

practically    limited    to    the    Southern    states,  mainder  made  up  of  the  Great   Lakes,  and 

Now  it   is   broadcast  over  the   nation.     The  the  St.  Lawrence  River  which  freezes  solid  in 

record  for  the  fiscal  year  191 8,  shows  seizures  winter;  a  1,500-mile  southern  boundary,  much 

in  nineteen  states,  in  nine  of  which  the  seizures  of  it  also  an  imaginary  line  stretching  across  a 

were  mere  isolated  instances — one  in  Massa-  chaparral    wilderness   and   a   mountain    and 
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desert  country,  the  reipainder  made  up  of  the 
Rio  Grande  which  is  only  a  trickHng  stream 
during  the  dry  months,  and  a  thousand  miles 
of  Gulf  coast;  and  on  the  east  and  on  the  west, 
more  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  coast.  Inlets, 
ba\'ous,  and  sheltered  sounds  are  numerous. 
The  old  established  barriers  against  smug- 


assistance  to  vessels  in  distress.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  asked  if  the  Coast 
Guard  had  done  much  toward  stopping  the 
smuggling  of  liquor: 

Commodore  Re\  nolds:  No,  sir;  but  we  have  done 
some  on  the  Lakes,  on  the  southern  coast,  and  on  the 
west   coast;   but    it   was   in   conjunction   with  our 
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Distilled  spirits  (non-beverage) 
Distilled  spirits  (beverage) 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


Distilled  spirits  (non-beverage^ 
Distilled  spirits  (beverage) 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


Distilled  spirits  (non-beverage) 
Distilled  spirits  (beverage^ 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


Distilled  spirits  (non-beverage) 
Distilled  spirits  (beverage) 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


Distilled  spirits  (non-beveragel 
Distilled  spirits  i;beverage) 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


JANUARY,    1919 

(in  gals.) 

JANUARY, 1920 

(in  gals.) 

912,676 

10,758,496 
3,596,178 

2,183,750 

442 

34,159 

EBRUARY,    I9I9 

(in  gals.) 

FEBRUARV,»I920 

(in  gals.) 

862,314 
7.284,059 
2,765.368 

1,765,691 

7.t3i 

MARCH,    1919 

(in  gals.) 

MARCH,    1920 

(in  gals.) 

932,604 
3-589,863 
1,707,652 

4.016,983 

19,046 

APRIL,    1919 

{in  gals.) 

APRIL.   1920 

(in  gais.) 

864,126 
3,923,148 
1,376,709 

3,647,726 

151 

38.833 

MAY,    I9I9 

(in  gals.) 

MAY,    1920 

(in  gais.) 

926,178 
3,916,232 
1.432,331 

4.083,384 
16,081 

Distilled  spirits  (non-beverage) 
Distilled  spirits  (beverage) 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


Distilled  spirits  (non-beverage) 
Distilled  spirits  (beverage) 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


Distilled  spirits  (non-beverage) 
Distilled  spirits  (beverage' 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


Distilled  spirits  fnon-beverage) 
Distilled  spirits  (beverage) 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


Distilled  spirits  (non-beverage) 
Distilled  spirits  (beverage) 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


Distilled  spirits  fnon-beverage) 
Distilled  spirits  (beverage) 
Spirits  or  wines,  rectified    . 


JUNE,  1919 
(in  gals.) 

952,990 
2,274,603 
1,038,412 

JULY,  1919 
(in  gals.) 

1,071,659 

4.951 

53.604 

AUGUST,   1919 

(in  gals.) 

1,127,683 

285 

38,697 


JUNE,    1920 

(in  gals.) 
3,480,493 


39.615 

JULY,   1920 

(in  gals.) 

4,073,029 


23,411 

AUGUST,    1020 

(in  gals.) 
4.049,627 


10,717 


SEPTEMBER,  I919  SEPTEMBER,  I92O 

(in  gals.)  (in  gals.) 

1,381,911  3,785,883 

.,875  

60,341  8,232 


OCTOBER,    1919 

(j«  gals.) 

1 ,906,464 

1,496 

66,31 1 

NOVEMBER,    I9I9 

Cin  gals.) 
1,614,637 
1,729 
13.003 


OCTOBER,    1920 

(in  gals.) 
4.370,105 


6,208 
NOVEMBER,   I92O 

(in  gals) 
3,348,044 


6,064 


The  above  table  of  comparative  figures  is  compiled  from  data  supplied  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.      (The  total  for  December 
1920,  was  not  available  at  the  time  this  article  was  prepared.) 

The  figures  include  whisky,  rum,  gin,  brandy,  and  alcohol,  but  exclude  denatured  alcohol.  Thev  include  the  alcohol  that  is  used  by  druggists 
and  the  manufacturers  of  many  articles.  The  entire  product,  however,  is  suitable  for  use  for  beverage  purposes.  The  distinction,  "beverage" 
and  "non-beverage,"  was  made  in  the  years  prior  to  Constitutional  prohibition,  solelv  for  tax  purposes,  a  lower  tax  being  imposed  upon  spirits 
withdrawn  for  non-beverage  purposes.      Since  Constitutional  prohibition  there  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  lawful  beverage  spirits. 

Monthly   withdrawals  of  spirits  for  non-beverage  purposes  under   Constitutional  prohibition  equal  the  combined  withdrawals  for  beverage 
and  non-beverage  purposes  before  prohibition. 


gling  are  the  coast  guard  manning  the  revenue 
cutters,  and  the  customs  officers.  We  have 
expert  testimony,  officially  given,  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  these  barriers  so  far  as  liquor 
smuggling  is  concerned. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Commodore  W.  E.  Reynolds, 
chief  of  the  Coast  Guard,  testified  rather  pes- 
simistically. He  has  but  sixty-seven  ships, 
including  all  classes.  These  ships  patrol  the 
coasts,  enforce  the  various  navigation  laws  and 
laws  relating  to  commerce  and  revenue,  assist 
vessels  in  distress,  save  property,  remove 
derelicts,  cruise  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean  each  season,  patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grand  Banks  to  give  warnings  to  vessels 
regarding  ice  conditions,  patrol  off  the  coast 
during  the  stormy  season  of  the  year  to  render 


other  work  of  protecting  the  revenue  and  preventing 
violations  of  law. 

Chairman:  1  noticed  in  the  papers  a  few  days  ago 
a  statement  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  liquor 
that  had  been  stored  just  off  of  our  coast  and  which 
is  being  smuggled  in.  Are  you  being  able  to  stop 
that  to  any  appreciable  degree? 

Commodore  Reynolds:  Not  to  any  great  extent, 
I  am  afraid.  (It  was  explained  that  particular 
reference  was  made  to  the  Florida  coast.) 

Commodore  Reynolds:  The  Bahama  Islands  are 
very  close  to  that  shore,  and  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  large  stock  of  liquor  there. 

Chairman:  Have  \ou  captured  any  of  it  at  all? 

Commodore  Re>nolds:  A  little. 

Representative  Magee:  Do  you  know  whether 
airplanes  or  seaplanes  are  used  in  violating  the 
statute  or  not? 

Commodore  Reynolds:  I  understand  they  are. 
To  what  extent  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are  some 
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that  have  been  operating  between  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  the  coast  of  Florida.  It  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  across  to  the  nearest  land  from  Miami; 
small  boats  go  across  there  frequently. 

Testifying     before     the     same    committee, 


This  is  that  assorted  lot  of  drinks  that  are 
generally  referred  to  as  "home  brew."  In  the 
vernacular  of  the  day,  this  phrase  includes  any 
liquid  produced  in  the  home,  that  has  a  "kick" 
in  it.     Of  course,  nothing  approaching  an  exact 


George  W.  Ashworth,  chief  of  the  Customs  estimate  can  be  made,  perhaps  not  even  an 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  said  approximate  estimate.  But  we  are  not  upon 
that  the  customs  offi- 


cials were  seizing  large 
quantities  of  liquor, 
but  that  "  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  smuggled  in  on 
vessels,"  also  "across 
the  line.  With  3,000 
miles  of  frontier,  north 
and  south,  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter." 

"  I  do  not  see,"  in- 
terposed one  of  the 
committeemen,  "how 
you  could  get  force 
enough  to  care  prop- 
erly for  such  an  ex- 
tensive frontier." 

"We    could    not," 


ARRESTS  FOR  DRUNKENNESS 


I 

919 

19. 

20 

JANUARY 

JULY 

JANUARY 

JULY 

CITY 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

JUNE 

DECEMBER 

JUNE 

DECEMBER 

(War-time 

(Constitutional 

Prohibition) 

Prohibition) 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1,164 

},gg2 

1,91  I 

2,288 

Baltimore 

4,287 

809 

482 

1.303 

Boston     , 

23,822 

8,326 

7,561 

14,613 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago   . 

22,I25t 

I3,i87t 

I3,4i6t 

i8,979t 

Cincinnati     . 

554 

88 

127 

227 

Norfolk,  Va.       . 

838* 

838* 

776 

886 

Omaha 

1,003 

963 

916 

1,504 

Philadelphia. 

12,851 

3,968 

4.545 

9,768 

Portland,  Me.     . 

1 ,09 1  • 

1,091* 

695 

924 

St.  Louis. 

2.075 

733 

214 

594 

*The  segregated  figures  for  this  for  the  first  six-month  period  and  the 
last  six-month  period  of  1919  were  not  obtainable.  The  total  number 
for  the  years  was  accordingly  divided  in  two. 

tNo  statistics  as  to  arrests  for  drunkenness  are  kept.  The  figures 
given  are  for  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct  which  includes  drunkenness. 


such  absolutely  un- 
known ground  now 
as  we  were  when  at- 
tempting to  estimate 
the  quantity  of  smug- 
gled liquor.  There  is 
definite  indication  of 
the  tremendous  pro- 
portions that  "home 
brewing"  has  reached. 
Capping  machines, 
large  stone  crocks, 
wine  and  cider  presses, 
2^-,  5-  and  lo-gallon 
kegs  have  put  in  an 
appearance  in  hard- 
ware shops,  depart- 
ment   stores,    etc. 


Mr.  Ashworth  admitted,  "but,  of  course,  the  They  are  often  used  as  a  window  display,  and 

more  men  we  have  the  more  effective  our  ser-  given  other  prominence  that  only  goes  to  a 

vice  is.     It  can  never  hope  to  be  anywhere  "live  line  of  goods." 

near  perfect."  I  asked  L.  S.  Soule,  editor  of  the  Hardware 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  prohibition  agents  to  Age,  if  the  sale  of  these  articles  is  sufficiently 

prevent  the  smuggling  of  liquor.     The  statisti-  wide-spread  to  be  significant, 

cal  table  that  gives  the  number  of  arrests  and  "It  unquestionably  is,"  he  replied.     "They 

seizures,    segregated    by    states,    shows    that  are  featured  in  advertising  for  the  hardware 

during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep-  trade,  and  they  are  all  good  sellers  for  the 

tember  (the  only  months  covered)  prohibition  retailer.     The  supply  of  these  things  can  not 

agents  in  Maine  seized  62^  gallons  of  spirits;  keep  up  with  the  demand.     For  over  a  year, 

in  New  Hampshire  84;  in  Vermont  none;  in  the  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  wine  and  cider 

entire  state  of  New  York  9,870  gallons  of  spirits  presses.     Previous  to  prohibition   there  were 

and    154    gallons    of    "moonshine;"    and    in  capping  machines  on  the  market.     A  few  were 

Michigan   1,232  gallons  of  spirits  and  746  of  carried  in  grocery  stores  to  be  sold  to  those  who 

"moonshine."     These  are  the  states  through  put    up    their    own    catsup.     But    since    the 

which  the  big  streams  of  smuggled  liquor  flow  country  became  "dry"  there  has  been  a  heavy 

from  Canada.      Texas  provides  the  intake  for  sale  in  them.     It  is  the  same  with  large  stone 

smuggled  liquor  from  Mexico.     During  these  jars.     Before    prohibition,    they    were    only 

three  months  prohibition  agents  seized  in  the  bought  by  those  who  wanted  to  put  up  pickles, 

entire  state  of  Texas  22 5 J  gallons  of  spirits  and  They  were  slow  sellers.     Now  the  demand  is 

51 J  gallons  of  "moonshine."  good.     The  criterion  is  that  these  things  were 

With  the  profits  big  and  apparently  easy  it  not  carried  in  the  average  hardware  store  nor 

would   not    be   surprising   if   the   streams   of  featured    in    the    hardware    magazines    until 

smuggled  liquor  pouring  into  the  United  States  prohibition  came." 

are    in    reality    the    great    rivers    that   well-  The    raisin    was   an   innocent    fruit    until 

informed  rumor  says  they  are.  prohibition   came.      To   buy   a    raisin    nowa- 

There    is    one    more    source    of    supply  of  days  is  to  invite  the  insinuation  that  one  is 

alcoholic   beverages   to   this    "bone-dry"  na-  contemplating  a  breach  of  the  Constitution, 

tion    that    we    must    attempt    to   estimate.  But  nevertheless  the  raisin  is  popular  through- 
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out  the  nation.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported  recently  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  nearly 
8,000,000  pounds  of  raisins  were  exported  from 


into  being.  The  stakes  are  high  and  the  play 
is  bold.  The  forgery  of  signatures,  of  revenue 
stamps,  of  permits,  are  only  incidents  in  the 
game.     It  does  not  stop  at  killing.     In  New 


Malaga,  Spain,  to  the  United  States,  exceeding  York  City  alone,  there  have  been  five  murders 
the  total  raisin  exports  from  that  port  during  that  were  a  part  of  the  business  dealings  of  the 
the    previous     seven    years.     The   American     traffickers   in  illicit  liquor. 

The  prohibition 

WINES  AND  LIQUORS  IMPORTED 


Consul  reported  "that 
there  is  prospect  of 
increased  production. 
The  raisin  growers  are 
looking  for'  a  contin- 
uation of  the  great 
demand  for  raisins  in 
the  United  States." 

In  attempting  to 
approximate  the 
amount  of  home-made 
alcoholic  beverages, 
we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  cider  which  only 
needs  to  be  left  alone 
to  develop  a  5  to  8 
per  cent,  "kick,"  and 
which  only  needs  to 
be  allowed  to  freeze 
for  the  "core"  to  de- 
velop a  higher  poten- 
tiality. Every  fruit, 
every  vegetable  has 
its  possibilities.  I  am 
told  that  out  in  Iowa 

corn  silo  is  now  being  garnered.  In  the  fall 
the  farmer  puts  at  the  bottom  of  his  silo  a 
half  dozen  uncovered  crocks  and  on  top  of 
them  piles  the  green  corn.  In  the  late  spring, 
when  the  last  of  the  corn  has  been  removed. 


1914 


FIRST    1  I 

MONTHS 

1920 


{Quantity)       {Quantity) 


SINGLE 

MONTH  OF 

NOVEMBER, 

1920 

{Quant- fv) 


force  itself  is  honey- 
combed with  graft. 
Testifying  before  a 
Congressional  com- 
mittee. Attorney- 
General  Palmer  said: 
"  Many  men  found 
their  way  into  that 
service  who  were  in- 
capable, and  many, 
possibly,  who  were 
corrupt.  It  is  a  work 
which  offers  peculiar 
inducements  to  cor- 
ruption, and  the  bu- 
reau of  investigation 
has  carried  on  a  great 
deal  of  investigation  in 
connection  with  inves- 
tigating the  investiga- 
tors of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  In 
this  liquor  business, 
the   by-product  of  the     in  many  districts,  facts  have  come  to  us  which 

make  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the  business 
of  following  up  these  other  agents.  We  make 
it  our  business,  on  proper  information,  to 
investigate  all  official  misconduct  amounting 
to  the  violation  of  law,  and  this  prohibition 


Whisky 1,546,977  134,886  25,018 

Tproof  gals.)  (proof  gals.)  (proof  gals.) 

Gin         925,362  16,356  4,126 

(proof  gals.)  (proof  gals.)  (proof  gals.) 

Brandy 366,632  25,856  1,530 

(proof  gals.)  (proof  gals.)  (proof  gals.) 

Cordials,  Liqueurs,  etc.     .                446,724  50,043  3,702 

(proof  gals.)  (proof  gals.)  (proof  gals.) 

.All  Others 365,243  4,601  899 

(proof  gals.)  (proof  gals.)  (proof  gals.) 

Still  \\'ines.  In  Casks  .                   4,792.047  428,589  161,123 

(gals.)  (gals.)  (gals.) 
In  other  coverings         712,494  27,760  5.479 
(doz.  qts.)  (doz.  qts.)  (doz.  qts.) 
Champagne  and  Other  Spark- 
ling Wines 144,245  23,419  7,322 

(doz.  qts.)  (doz.  qts.)  (doz.  qts.) 


The  above  are  the  official  figures  of  the  Customs  Service  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  The  figures  for  December,  1920,  were  not  available 
at  the  time  this  article  was  prepared.  During  the  years  191 5,  1916,  1917, 
1918,  and  1919,  imports  were  restricted  by  various  laws  and  by 
the  abnormal  strain  put  upon  trans-Atlantic  shipping  by  the  World 
War,  and  liquor  shipments  fell  off  greatly.  To  get  figures  for  com- 
parative purposes,  that  are  fair  to  the  prohibition  period,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  1914. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  quantities  for  liquors  are  given  in  proof 
gallons.  A  proof  gallon  is  a  standard  of  measurement  that  requires 
50  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume. 


the  crocks  are  found  brimming  over  with  well-     business  has  yielded  a  lot  of  that." 


fermented  corn  juice.    Verily,  the  ways  of  the 
thirsty  are  many! 

Paralleling  the  increase  in   the  amount  of 
drinking   since  the  coming  of  Constitutional 
prohibition,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  arrests  by  prohibition  officers,      new  means  of  strengthening  his  power, 
for  offenses   under  the  Volstead  Act.     From  But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.     The 

January  i6th  to  June  30th,  there  were  10,322  Volstead  Act  is  evidence  that  the  United  States 
arrests;  during  July,  August,  and  September,  is  willing  to  try  prohibition,  but  either  the  Act 
7,244;  and  in  October  and  November,  6,903.      must  be  made  less  drastic  or  the  enforcement 


Men  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  say  that 
prohibition  under  the  Volstead  Act  is  the 
greatest  institution  for  making  it  possible  to 
graft  that  has  ever  been  fastened  upon  the 
country.     And  the  politician  is  finding  in  it  a 


Ten  and  a  half  months  of  the  Volstead  Act 
resulted  in  24,469  arrests. 
A  new  school  of  criminals  has  been  brought 


more  so,  for  as  it  is  there  is  too  much  law  break- 
ing, and,  so  far  at  least,  signs  of  improvement 
in  that  respect  are  few. 


WHY  THEODORE  N.  VAIL  BACKED 

O.   H.  BENSON 

An  Iowa  Farmer  Boy  Who  Saw  the  Necessity  of  Educating  Children  to  Fit  Their  En- 
vironments. How  Crops  That  Could  Not  Be  Sold  Developed  a  New  Method  of 
Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables.     A  Plan  to  Teach  Children  the  Business  of  Production 

By  SELENE  ARMSTRONG  HARMON 


ONE  day  in  the  early  "nineties"  a 
i  sixteen  year  old  boy  sat  down  in 
I  a  blackberry  patch  on  an  Iowa 
farm  to  think  what  he  could  do 
about  it.  In  his  hand  he  held 
two  yellow  slips  of  paper.  One  was  a  telegram 
from  a  commission  merchant  in  Sioux  City. 

''Market  glutted,"  it  read.  ''Impossible  to 
take  your  berries." 

The  second  telegram  was  signed  by  one  of 
the  commission  men  of  Des  Moines,  and  read, 

"Market  glutted.     Do  not  send  berries." 

Into  the  boy's  mind  there  flashed  for  a  mo- 
ment the  thought  of  the  wages  he  must  pay  one 
hundred  and  fifty  berry  pickers  at  work.  Then 
of  the  perennial  "mortgage"  on  the  farm. 
And  he  did  not  sit  thinking  long,  for  he  had  no 
time  to  lose.  Within  an  hour,  he  had  sounded 
the  market  in  Chicago.  Two  commission  men 
there  refused  his  fruit,  but  a  third  merchant 
wired, 

"Will  take  all  you  have." 

This  merchant  did  not  set  a  price  on  young 
Oscar  Benson's  berries.  But  the  boy  consulted 
with  his  partner,  who  happened  to  be  also  his 
mother,  and  the  two  decided  to  take  a  chance  on 
what  the  man  would  pay  them  for  their  fruit. 
Sixty  cases  of  perfect  berries,  picked  in  the  late 
afternoon,  and  kept  in  cold  storage  overnight 
were  shipped  by  them  in  a  refrigerator  car  early 
next  morning  to  Chicago.  Some  time  later 
their  hopes  were  dashed  by  the  astounding 
announcement  that  they  owed  the  merchant 
for  part  of  the  express  on  the  berries.  He 
claimed  that  the  berries  had  reached  him  in 
softened  condition,  and  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  sell  them  for  enough  to  meet  express  charges. 

"That's  a  lie,"  the  boy  remarked  to  his 
mother,  and  the  two  demanded  that  the  mer- 
chant return  the  berries  at  their  own  expense. 
To  this  demand  there  was  no  answer.  Again 
Benson  telegraphed  for  his  sixty  cases  of  fruit. 


And  it  was  at  this  juncture  of  the  story  that 
the  commission  man  invoked  his  imagination 
to  get  him  out  of  a  tight  place. 

"Wine  merchant  just  happened  along,"  he 
flashed  over  the  wire.  "Will  give  you  forty 
cents  a  case  for  berries." 

Benson's  answer  was  to  demand  a  second  time 
the  return  of  the  entire  shipment  at  his  expense. 
Whereupon,  the  rascal  of  a  commission  man, 
knowing  good  berries  when  he  saw  them,  raised 
his  mythical  wine  merchant's  offer  from  forty 
to  sixty  cents,  and  finally  closed  with  the  re- 
relentless  young  truck  and  berry  farmer  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  case. 

I  have  related  this  adventure  somewhat  in 
detail  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  showed 
the  pluck  and  perseverance  of  character  which 
were  to  shape  for  Oscar  Benson  a  career  of  na- 
tional importance.  Second,  because  this  and 
similar  experiences  in  the  marketing  of  the 
lad's  fruits  and  berries  were  largely  responsible 
for  determining  the  aim  toward  which  his 
energies  were  to  be  directed  in  later  years. 

At  sixteen,  young  Benson,  while  helping  his 
mother  to  can  some  of  their  tomatoes  and  berries 
for  which  there  was  no  market,  began  to  believe 
that  he  could  extend  and  improve  upon  the 
inadequate  canning  methods  then  known  to 
the  average  housewife  if  only  he  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  foods.  This 
thought  interested  him  in  a  college  education, 
which  from  this  time  on  became  the  dream  of 
his  waking  and  working  hours.  To  make  such 
aspiration  effectual  would  mean  the  putting 
forth  of  almost  superhuman  effort,  for  there 
were  a  widowed  mother — her  farm  mortgaged — 
and  three  members  of  the  family  younger  than 
Oscar  to  provide  for.  At  eighteen,  however, 
by  working  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  sometimes 
more  in  the  winter  months,  and  by  giving  all 
his  time  to  the  farm  in  summer,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, both  in  holding  the  place  together  and 
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in  getting  credit  for  three  year's  work  accom-  The  practical  value  of  the  movement  may  be 

plished  in  two  brief  winter  terms  at  the  village  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  a  year's  time  251,032 

"academy"  at  Epworth,  Iowa.  of  these  young  club  members  produced  food- 

But  now,  with  the  college  goal   almost  in  stuffs    valued    at    $6,019,092.-  This   was  ac- ' 

sight,  the  boy's  zeal  and  enthusiasm  were  to  complished  at  a  total  production  cost,  allowing 

receive  for  a  time  a  bitter  check.     To  earn  the  boys  and  girls  ten  cents  an  hour  for  their 

the  first  cash  toward  college  expenses  he  had  labor,  of    $2,447,313.     Thus    the  nation  rea- 

secured  a  job  in  a  near-by  sawmill.     There,  in  lized    in  a    twelvemonth,  on   the  work  of  a 

some  unguarded  and  terrible  moment,  his  right  fraction  of  its  children,  a  profit  of  more  than 

hand  was  caught  in  the  saw,  and  he  lost  three  three  and  one  half  million  dollars, 
fingers  and  part  of  the  palm.     Gone  now  were 
the  days  when  he  could  lead  in  the  berry  picking 

and    the    ball    game.     Gone    suddenly,    too,  /^ASCAR  H.    BENSON    began  the  Depart- 

was  the  last  vestige  of  his  boyhood.     It  seemed  \^  ment's  work  in  the  South  by  organizing 

to  Benson  that  all   he   had   left  in  the  world  garden  clubs  for  boys  and  girls.     These  clubs 

was  a  doctor's  bill  of  generous  proportions.  grew  and  prospered  at  an  amazing  rate.     But 

One  day,  as  he  lay  brooding  on  the  cruelty  of  their  very  success  involved  a  serious  problem, 

the  fate  that  had  overtaken  him,  commotion  The  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grown 

suddenly  arose  within  the  little  farmhouse.     A  by  the  boys  and  girls  with  great  enthusiasm 

delegation    of   neighbors   had   appeared,    and  were  far  too  large  for  immediate  consumption 

asked  to  see  Oscar.     They  filed  into  the  boy's  at  home,  and  there  was  little  or  no  market  for 

room,  the  stern,  frugal,  and  gray-haired  men  them  in  the  average  near-by  village.     Southern 

who  had  been  his  father's  friends,  and  in  a  homes  had  neither  cellars  nor  other  facilities 

shamefaced   speech   that  paid  tribute  to  his  for  winter  storage.     So  that  Benson  saw  vast 

pluck  and  industry  one  of  them  presented  him,  quantities  of  garden  products  rotting  where 

on  behalf  of  the  delegation,  with  a  purse  con-  they  grew,  while  the  Southern  housewife  paid 

taining  forty-eight  gold  dollars.     To  an  Iowa  out  her  meagre  cash  throughout  the  winter 

farmer  in  those  days,  forty-eight  dollars  in  cash  months  for  tomatoes,  peas,  and  corn  put  up  by 

was  a  big  asset.     At  any  rate,  it  was  enough  commercial    canneries  of  the   Northern   and 

to  hearten  a  discouraged  boy.     Before  his  hand  Western  states.     Obviously,  the  only  answer 

was  out  of  the  sling,  young  Benson  had  spent  to  the  problem  was  to  preserve  these  surplus 

thirty-eight  dollars  on  a  tiny  stock  of  books  products  at  home. 

and  school  supplies.  With  five  dollars  of  the  At  that  time  the  canning  operations  of  the 
remaining  ten  he  bought  a  ticket  to  a  near-by  American  housewife  were  extremely  limited, 
city  where  he  was  entirely  unknown,  and  there  being  confined  to  tomatoes  and  a  few  fruits, 
began  to  sell  his  stock.  By  re-investing  what  The  canning  method  officially  endorsed  by  the 
money  he  made  in  more  books  and  more  school  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
supplies,  he  increased  his  funds  until,  at  the  used  by  most  of  our  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year  his  earnings  was  a  clumsy  and  difficult  one.  Women 
as  a  book  agent  and  canvasser  were  sufficient  complained  that  a  large  percentage  of  their 
to  carry  him  through  his  first  term  at  college,  home  canned  products  spoiled;  also  that 
Later,  by  teaching  in  Iowa  rural  and  village  they  could  take  neither  the  time  nor  the  trouble 
schools  one  year  and  going  to  college  the  next,  to  put  up  their  winter  supplies.  When,  they 
he  was  able  to  have  a  year  at  .the  State  Uni-  asked,  was  a  woman  to  cook,  clean,  and  mind 
versity  of  Iowa,  a  year  at  the -Iowa  State  the  children  if  she  must  spend  three  days  put- 
Teachers'  College,  and  a  year  at  the  University  ting  up  a  few  jars  of  beans? 
of  Chicago.  O.  H.  Benson  knew  that  the  only  answer  to 

The  club  idea  is  so  familiar  to-day  that  we  the  question  was  a  quick,  easy,  and  infallible 

are  likely  to  accept  it  as  something  that  has  method  of  canning,  so  he  set  out  to  find  one. 

always  been.     O.  H.  Benson  has  made  it  fa-  By  degrees  the  basement  of  his  little  home 

miliar.     During  the  year  ending  June  30,  19 19,  became  a  laboratory.     To  find  the  time  for  his 

two  and  a  half  million  children  in  this  country  experiments  was  hard,  and  so  these  were  usually 

were   reached   by  clubs  organized   under  the  conducted  far  into  the  night.     Harder  still  was 

leadership  of  Mr.  Benson  and  his  associates  for  it  to  purchase  equipment  and  material  out  of 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  government  employee's  salary,  which,  in  the 
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case  of  Benson,  at  this  time  amounted  to  exactly  the  executive  committee  of  the  Eastern  States 
two  thousand  dollars.  League,  an  organization  of  bankers,  manufac- 
After  three  years  of  ceaseless  endeavor,  turers,  merchants,  and  farmers  formed  to 
O.  H.  Benson  perfected  for  the  Depart-  promote  industrial  and  agricultural  interests  in 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  for  the  homes  of  the  Northeastern  states.  Vail  and  Moses,  par- 
America,  a  method  of  canning  which  has  since  ticularly,  were  the  friends  of  childhood.  They 
become  famous  as  the  "One  Period  Cold  Pack"  believed  that  the  child  in  the  congested  indus- 
method.  This  made  it  easy  for  the  housewife  trial  centre  was  in  greater  need  of  leadership 
to  can  any  food  product  known,  in  her  own  than  was  the  child  on  the  farm,  and  they  wanted 
kitchen  with  ordinary  kitchen  equipment,  and  to  see  done  for  boys  and  girls  of  Eastern  cities  a 
with  a  minimum  of  time,  fuel,  and  labor.  Yet  it  work  similar  to  that  which  Benson  had  accom- 
was  not  received  by  Department  officials  with  plished  for  them  in  the  rural  districts, 
one  accord. 

D  ^      J-  A         LJ        u    A  BACKED    BY    FINANCIERS 

Benson  was  not  discouraged.  He  had 
spent  three  years  proving  to  himself  that  his  \  /AIL  and  Moses  went  to  Washington,  ar- 
canning  method  was  right.  He  now  set  out  V  gued  that  Benson's  work  for  the  Depart- 
to  prove  it  to  Secretary  Wilson,  and  he  did,  ment  of  Agriculture  was  sufficiently  well  or- 
with  the  result  that  the  United  States  Depart-  ganized  to  be  left  to  others,  and  asked  him  to 
ment  of  Agriculture  adopted  his  "One  Period  formulate  a  programme  of  work  adapted  to 
Cold  Pack  Method"  and  told  him  to  go  ahead,  the  needs  of  ten  million  children  in  the  North 
That  was  in  1912.  Whereupon  O.  H.  Benson  Atlantic  states,  the  most  of  whom  were  city 
launched  a  nation-wide  programme  of  thrift  dwellers.  He  told  them  that  the  chief  requisite 
and  food  conservation,  the  like  of  which  this  to  his  undertaking  the  new  work  they  proposed 
country  had  never  seen,  either  in  war-time  or  was  his  being  allowed  to  name  the  conditions 
in  peace.  Many  communities  cooperated  under  which  the  work  should  be  inaugurated. 
to  buy  at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollars  a  canning  outfit  "  Name  them,"  said  Vail  and  Moses, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000  quarts  a  day,  and  Benson's  answer  showed  that  ten  years  of 
canning  days  became  a  national  institution  that  bureaucracy  at  Washington  had  neither  robbed 
were  picnics  for  the  children  of  the  country  him  of  vision  nor  incapacitated  him  to  think 
and  holidays  for  the  village  and  rural  women,  in  big  terms.  He  asked  that  Vail  and  his 
City  women,  too,  caught  the  fever.  Even  in  associates  make  provision  for  a  programme  of 
New  York,  a  Broadway  theatre  was  filled  to  work  extending  over  five  years,  this  being  the 
capacity  twice  a  day  when  Benson  preached  minimum  length  of  time  for  which  he  was 
canning  there.  "Canned  peas,  beans,  carrots,  willing  to  launch  a  project  of  such  magnitude, 
parsnips,  spinach,  corn,  or  tomatoes,"  he  taught  He  also  asked  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  spend 
the  nation,  "are  as  staple  as  wheat,  cotton,  or  on  the  work  the  first  year,  and  for  a  hundred 
smoked  meats."  thousand  the  second  year  and  each  of  the  three 

succeeding  years.     Then,  he  modestly  added, 

OPPOSITION    AND    ITS    EFFECT  i  \a    \\  ^    *u  a      f  r  ♦ 

he  would  like  at  the  end  of  five  years  a  two 

NATURALLY,  the  commercial  canners  of  million  dollar  endowment  fund  with  which  to 

the  country  were  anything  but  enthusias-  carry  on  the  work.     Appended  to  these  condi- 

tic  about  O.  H.  Benson,  and  they  let  him  know  tions  was  a  detailed  programme  of  work  and 

it.     He  met  their  antagonism  with  the  same  practical  education  for  boys  and  girls  outside 

bland,  unseeing  smile  with  which  he  was  accus-  their  school  hours. 

tomed  to  greet  opposition  in  the  Department.  "Come  ahead,"  Vail,  Moses,  and  other  mem- 
O.  H.  Benson  and  his  work  were  now  nation-  bers  of  the  executive  committee  wired  to  Ben- 
ally  known.  The  man  had  a  devoted  personal  son  at  Washington  when  they  had  read  it. 
following  that  reached  from  coast  to  coast.  The  result  of  these  negotiations  is  the  Junior 
And  while  he  was  welding  the  country  boys  and  Achievement  Bureau  of  the  Eastern  States 
girls  of  the  nation  together  in  a  great  con-  League,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
structive  enterprise,  a  group  of  public  spirited  and  with  O.  H.  Benson  in  charge  as  director, 
men  in  the  East,  headed  by  the  late  Theodore  Mr.  Benson  is  assisted  by  Frank  O.  Kreager, 
N.  Vail  and  by  his  friend  Horace  A.  Moses,  was  whose  success  as  an  organizer  of  industrial 
watching  his  work.  This  group,  including  schools  led  .  to  his  being  put  in  charge  of 
sixty  or  more  representative  citizens,  comprised  the  vocational   training  schools   instituted  in 
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government  military  camps  on  the  Pacific  coast  basement,   scout  troop  room,  or  in  summer 

after     the    war.     The     Junior    Achievement  playground  or  green.     To  aid  in  the  organiza- 

Bureau  is  made  possible  by  a  group  of  sixty  tion  of  achievement  clubs,  all  sorts  of  existing 

financiers  of  the  Eastern  states.     Though  the  agencies  are  called  upon,  such  as  the  school,  the 

country  child  is  included  in  its  activites,   it  library,  and  the  boy  and  girl  scout  organiza- 

exists  primarily  for  city  boys  and  girls.     For  tions.     In  the  first  few  months  of  its  inception, 

ten  years,  the  Federal  and  state  governments  when   the   work  of   the   Junior  Achievement 

have  educated   rural   boys  and   girls  for  the  Bureau  has  been  largely  one  of  preparing  to 

farm,  while  no  similar  leadership  has  been  pro-  function,  it  has  reached  directly  more  than  five 

vided  for  city  children,    who   stand   in   even  thousand    children    most    of   them    living    in 

greater  need  of  it.     The  boy  on  the  farm  has  crowded  industrial  centres.     Moreover,  the  Bu- 

years  of  apprenticeship  under  his  father.     The  reau  aims  to  reach  rural  children  in  the  North 

city  child  has  no  contact  with  his  father's  work  Atlantic  states;   and  during  the  first  year  it 

in  shop,  factory,  or  store,  and  the  wonders  of  has  devoted  about  one  third  of  its  time  and 

modern  industry  are  a  closed  book  to  him.  funds  to  the  country  child. 

Now  as  in  the  old  days  in  Iowa,  and  later  O.  H.  Benson's  value  to  his  generation  lies  in 

in  his  government  work  at  Washington,  we  his  teaching  a  whole  generation  to  love  its  work, 

find  O.  H.   Benson  hammering  away  at  one  His  educational  philosophy  is  of  a  practical, 

idea:     Let  the  child's  education  fit  him  for  his  made-in-America  brand  that  pays  wholesome 

environment,  and  let  it  be  a  process  covering  respect   to   the  American   dollar.     The   chief 

not  only  his  school  hours  but  his  play  hours  as  tenets  of  this  philosophy  are: 

well.     In   accordance   with    this   idea,    where  i.  Let  the  child  take  part  in  the  business  of 

Benson  organized  the  country  child  into  corn,  production  in  his  home  community,  whether 

potato,  and  beef  clubs,  he  now  organizes  the  this  business  be  industry,  trade,  commerce,  or 

city  child  into  activities  that  reflect  the  eco-  agriculture. 

nomic  life  about  him.     Thus,  groups  of  boys  2.   Do  not  let  the  child  leave  home  to  earn  and 

in  shoe  manufacturing  communities  are  taught  own  his  first  property.     Give  him  a  leadership 

the  various  processes  by  which  hide  becomes  that  will  show  him  how  to  work  and  earn 

leather,  and  leather  is  made  into  shoes.     They  money  at  home,  and  that  will  then  direct  him 

are  taught  also  shoe  repairing,  and  later  they  in  the  investment  of  his  home  earnings, 

learn  how  a  retail  shoe  store  is  run,  and  how  to  3.  Teach  the  child  to  love  his  work  while  he  is 

sell  shoes.     In  a  paper  mill  town  achievement  yet  a  child  by  infusing  into  that  work  the  spirit 

clubs  of  boys  and  girls  learn  the  manufacture,  of  contest,  challenge,  and  enthusiasm  that  comes 

selling,  and  use  of  different  grades  of  paper,  from  group  efi^ort.     In  other  words,  organize  a 

In  Springfield  the  Junior  Achievement  Mechan-  club,  and  the  child's  work  will  seem  like  play, 

ical  Club  has  salvaged  thousands  of  tin  cans,  4.  Make  the  child's  out  of  school  hours  and 

and  found  it  a  fascinating  business.     The  boys  vacation  periods  an  opportunity  for  the  business 

have   learned,   first,   where  to  get   the  cans;  of  production.     Salvage  the  city  child's  idle 

second,  how  to  handle  them  without  infection  hours  and  you  salvage  the  child, 

or  injury;  third,  how  to  grade  and  classify  them  O.  H.  Benson  is  to-day  a  young  man  with  an 

on  the  basis  of  kind  and  quality  of  tin;  fourth,  unusual  personality  galvanized  by  enthusiasm, 

desoldering  methods,  or  taking  to  pieces  and  To  hear  him  talk  about  his  work  is  to  feel  that 

flattening    with    wooden    mallets;    and    fifth,  his  years  of  best  effort  lie  ahead  of  him.     Yet 

baling.     With  the  old  cans  that  have  been  put  in  the  ten  years  of  his  government  work,  during 

through    these    processes,    the    children    have  which  time  he  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  a 

roofed  chicken  houses,  have  made  bird  houses,  bureaucratic  system  with  the  same  persistence 

match  boxes,  muffin  rings,  candlesticks,  can-  that  a  cork  bobs  up  out  of  water,  he  has' risen  to 

teens,  letter  files,  and  numerous  other  usable  a   position   of   national   leadership.     There  is 

articles.     In  a  single  one  of  these  Springfield  nothing  supernatural  about   the  factors  that 

achievement  mechanical  clubs,  boys  of  eleven  have  made  him  one  of  the  successful  men  of  his 

nationalities  are  working  side  by  side.  day.     These  are  just  hard  work,  an  open  mind, 

Places  of  meeting  for  the  clubs  are,  according  common  sense  in  his  educational  thinking,  faith 

to  Benson,  "any  old  place  where  the  gang  con-  in  his  cause,  and  confidence  in  his  ability,  to 

gregates,"  any  familiar,  likable,  accessible  spot  quote  his  own  words,  to  "  put  over  a  job  through 

whether  a  room  in  a  store  down-town,  church  business  salesmanship." 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


No  PRESIDENT  since  the  Civil 
War  has  entered  the  White  House 
under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  Mr.  Harding.  He  has  the 
almost  unanimous  good  wishes  of 
the  American  people.  In  his  election  all 
sections  of  the  country  cheerfully  participated. 
For  the  first  time  since  1856  the  Solid  South  is 
not  solid.  The  East,  the  Middle  West,  the  Pacific 
Coast — all  parts  of  the  nation  are  prepared  to 
support  the  new  Administration  and  assist  it  in 
its  efforts  to  represent  the  American  people 
worthily  at  home  and  abroad.  Sofaras  theulti- 
mate  things  that  make  a  nation  healthy  are  con- 
cerned, the  present  moment  represents  the  high 
water  mark  of  American  history.  The  forces  of 
disintegration  which  have  created  such  havoc 
in  other  lands  have  caused  little  more  than  a 
temporary  flurry  here.  Education  and  gen- 
eral enlightenment  have  never  before  extended 
over  the  masses  of  the  population  as  gener- 
ously as  they  do  at  the  present  moment  in  this 
country.  Despite  a  few  transitory  troubles, 
which  will  soon  pass  away,  the  country  was 
never  so  prosperous  as  it  is  now.  Democracy 
attains  its  finest  expression  at  the  hour  that 
President  Harding  enters  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Harding's  Cabinet,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  is  composed  of  a  group  of  advisers 
well  qualified  to  pilot  the  nation  in  the  splendid 
new  tasks  that  await  it.  The  mere  fact  that 
it  contains  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hoover  is  an 
assurance  that  Mr.  Harding  has  adequately 
grasped  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
new  day.  Mr.  Hoover's  presence  in  a  Wash- 
ington Administration  in  itself  indicates  the 


arrival  of  a  new  regime  in  American  politics. 
Here  is  a  man  who  is  driven  by  the  one  constant 
impulse  of  obtaining  results.  Anything  which 
interferes  with  this  end  he  quickly  and  some- 
times undiplomatically  pushes  aside.  There  is 
no  place  where  such  a  purpose  is  more  needed 
than  at  Washington.  If  Mr.  Hoover  can  apply 
for  six  months  the  methods  he  used  in  feeding 
Belgium  and  Poland  to  the  century's  accumu- 
lated rubbish  in  Washington,  the  world  will 
have  its  most  sensational  illustration  of  eco- 
nomic housekeeping  on  a  national  scale. 

Mr.  Hoover's  presence  in  the  Cabinet  con- 
stitutes, indeed,  a  great  moral  advantage  for  the 
Harding  Administration;  the  mere  detail  that 
the  Commerce  Department  has  not  hitherto 
been  an  important  one  is  of  minor  consequence. 
I  n  1 895  the  admirers  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  were 
greatly  shocked  that  he  should  have  entered 
Lord  Salisbury's  administration  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  then  regarded  as  an  office  of  minor 
importance.  In  a  few  months,  however,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  made  this  neglected  depart- 
ment nearly  the  most  important  one  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  close  cooperation  between  the 
dominions  and  the  mother  country  which  bore 
such  fruition  in  the  World  War  was  the  finest 
outcome  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  work.  More- 
over, his  masterful  energy  soon  made  his  influ- 
ence the  predominating  one  in  the  Cabinet.  In 
certain  respects  Mr.  Hoover's  career  resembles 
that  of  Joseph  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  like  his  English  exemplar,  he  will  make 
a  department,  hitherto  comparatively  unim- 
portant, one  of  the  most  powerful  and  bene- 
ficent in  the  new  Administration. 
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DENNIS  J.  DOUGHERTY 
Who  has  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  three  American  Cardinals  from  his  position  as  Archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, thus  filling  a  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Farley  in  19 18 
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MADAME  CURIE 
The  chemist  whose  investigations,  while  working  with  her  husband,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  radium. 
Mme.  Curie,  with  her  two  children,  is  to  arrive  in  America  in  May.     A  fund  of  $100,000  is  now  being 
raised  in  order  that  she  may  be  presented  with  a  gram  of  radium  for  use  in  further  scientific  investigations 
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NATHAN  L.  MILLER 
Governor  of  New  York  State.     His  courage  in  championing  unpopular  causes  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
many  of  the  demagogic  influences  at  work  to-day  in  American  life.     At  present  Governor  Miller  is  the 
centre  of  the  fierce  battle  being  waged  on  the  transit  situation  of  New  York  City  [Seepage  532] 


T.  T.  C.  GREGORY 

A  San  Francisco  attorney,  who,  for  more  than  six  months  in  191 9,  as  Director  for  Central  Europe  of  the 
Interallied  Food  Mission,  was  virtually  the  dictator  to  a  hundred  million  people.  A  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  beginning  in  this  number  of  the  World's  Work,  tells  of  feeding  the  war  worn  populations, 
rejuvenating  industry,  and  overcoming  the  Bolshevist  tide  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  Central  Europe 

(See  page  608) 
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Mr.   Hughes  and  the  State  Department 


M 


R.  HUGHES'S  selection  as  Secretary 
of  State  is  evidently  intended  by 
Mr.  Harding  to  give  his  Administra- 
tion a  man  of  fine  intellect  and  high  character 
in  a  department  which  is  always  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  which  at  the  present  time  has  a 
significance  extending  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Hughes's  career  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  in 
American  politics.  At  the  beginning  of  1905 
his  name  was  little  known  beyond  the  law 
courts  of  New  York  City;  in  that  year,  how- 
ever, he  was  selected  as  counsel  for  a  legisla- 
tive committee  which  was  examining  the  great 
life  insurance  companies  of  this  country.  His 
conduct  of  his  investigation  made  him  little 
less  than  a  world  figure,  for  the  abuses  which  he 
uncovered  produced  a  sensation  in  two  hemi- 
spheres. But  the  aspect  of  this  proceeding 
which  most  favorably  impressed  the  public 
was  not  the  sensational  quality  of  the  facts 
which  he  brought  forth.  It  was  the  utterly 
unsensational  character  of  Mr.  Hughes's  tech- 
nique. The  cheap  methods  of  the  conventional 
counsel  to  a  legislative  committee  had  long 
been  a  feature  of  American  public  life.  But 
Mr.  Hughes  was  not  intent  upon  making  a  case 
against  his  witnesses  or  of  advertising  himself; 
his  only  purpose  was  to  uncover  the  facts.  He 
did  this  so  ably  and  so  conscientiously  that 
the  victims  of  his  skill  themselves  went  out  of 
their  way  to  thank  him  for  his  fairness.  The 
proceeding  was  not  only  a  triumph  of  the 
lawyer  but  of  the  statesman,  for  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  was  a  new  legislative  code  which 
remedied  the  worst  evils  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Hughes's  two  terms  as  Governor  of 
New  York  revealed  this  same  statesmanlike 
character  on  a  broader  field.  All  his  papers 
and  his  public  addresses  reveal  the  powerful 
mind  and  the  conscientious  purpose  which  are 
required,  above  all,  in  the  difficult  tasks  of  his 
new  office.  That  his  appointment  does  not 
satisfy  the  politicians  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  disqualification;  at  any  time  spoils  politics 
has  no  place  in  the  Department  of  State  and  at 
the  present  crisis  any  such  manifestation  would 
be  especially  shameful.  Whether  Mr.  Hughes's 
ideas  on  the  pressing  questions  facing  his  de- 
partment meet  with  popular  favor,  the  one 
thing  that  may  be  depended  upon  is  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  they  will  be  urged. 
There  are  two  matters  which  will  demand 


immediate  attention,  Mexico  and  Germany. 
In  his  Presidential  campaign  of  19 16  Mr. 
Hughes,  above  all  other  issues,  assailed  the  Wil- 
sonian  policy  in  Mexico.  He  declared  that, 
if  elected,  the  protection  of  American  life  and 
property  would  be  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  his 
Administration.  In  none  of  his  campaign 
speeches  did  the  Republican  candidate  outline 
a  precise  programme  for  meeting  the  Mexican 
situation;  yet  from  his  declarations  on  this 
subject  only  one  inference  could  be  drawn;  if 
circumstances  warranted  drastic  action,  even 
intervention,  he  would  be  prepared  to  take  it. 
That  was  virtually  the  attitude  of  the  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1920;  and  it  was  an  attitude 
with  which  Mr.  Harding,  judging  from  his 
campaign  speeches,  strongly  sympathized.  The 
relation  of  Mr.  Fall  to  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration is  an  assurance  that  points  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  a  safe  prediction,  therefore, 
that  the  hesitation  and  the  mistakes  which 
have  marked  the  American  Mexican  policy 
for  the  last  eight  years  will  not  be  the  pre- 
vailing feature  henceforth.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  intervention  or  war.  The 
new  Administration  in  Mexico  is  evidently  dis- 
posed to  change  its  American  policy,  to  secure 
American  cooperation  in  the  work  of  recon- 
structing the  country,  to  make  amends,  so 
far  as  amends  can  be  made,  for  the  crimes  of 
the  Carranza  regime.  This  attitude  is  recipro- 
cated on  this  side  the  border;  and  it  is  likely 
to  meet  with  a  cordial  response  from  the  new 
Secretary  of  State.  But  Mr.  Hughes's  con- 
ciliatory attitude  will  not  blind  Mexicans  to 
the  fact  that,  if  their  best  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  constitutional  law-abiding  state  fail, 
there  is  at  least  a  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington which  will  insist  on  protection  to  Amer- 
icans and  to  their  property. 

On  the  greatest  question  facing  the  United 
States,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League 
of  Nations,  Mr.  Hughes  has  likewise  taken  a 
reasonably  definite  stand.  His  public  discus- 
sions of  this  problem  show  that  he  stands 
with  Mr.  Root  and  against  Senator  Johnson. 
He  was  one  of  thirty-one  Republicans  who 
signed  the  celebrated  manifesto  explaining 
why  they  regarded  the  future  of  the  League 
safer  in  Mr.  Harding's  hands  than  in  those  of 
Governor  Cox.  These  Republican  leaders 
accepted  the  League,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
insisted  on  its  amendment.  The  chief  objec- 
tion was  to  Article  X.  By  this  time  this  ar- 
ticle, which  Mr.  Wilson  described  as  the  "heart 
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of  the  Covenant"  and  which  was  so  furiously  lization.     The  form  which  the  problem   ulti- 

discussed  during  the  campaign,  has  few  friends  mately  assumed  was  this:  should  the  Southern 

in  any  part  of  the  world.     Most  British  and  States  submit  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  suffer 

French  statesmen  have  expressed  their  aston-  all  the  horrors  that  inevitably  accompanied 

ishment  at  the  excitement  which  this  Article  the  political  control  of  their  former  slaves,  or 

caused  in  the  United  States  and  their  willing-  should  they  defy  the  law,  forcibly  and  illegally 

ness  to  excise  it  from  the  Covenant.     At  the  deprive  them  of  the  vote  and  retain  the  bene- 

recent  meeting  of  the  League,  Canada  showed  fits  of  white  supremacy?     The  political  casuists 

as  much  hostility  to  this  article  as  did  the  can  discuss  this  problem  indefinitely;  the' prac- 

United    States    at    last    fall's    election.     Mr.  tical    result    was    that    the    Southern  'States 

Hughes's  insistence  on  this  point  will  therefore  ignored  the  Constitution,  deprived  the  Negroes 

arouse    no    hostility    in  foreign  chancelleries,  of  political  power,  and   restored  a  condition 

His  speech  on  this  particular  subject  last  fall  approaching  social  sanity  and  political  order, 

was  the  ablest  dissection  which  it  has  yet  re-  The  problem  confronting  the  so-called  "  bet- 

ceived.     Mr.    Hughes   has   great   qualities   of  ter  element"  in  Cuba  to-day  is  not  dissimilar, 

leadership,  particularly  in  such  a  situation  as  That    problem    is    whether    they    shall    have 

that  presented  by  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  honest  elections  and  political  chaos,  or  dishon- 

the  League;  his  is  the  finest  mind  which  has  est  elections  and  a  reasonably  decent  govern- 

filled  the  office  since  Elihu  Root;  and  his  pres-  ment.     The  line  between  white  and  black,  ig- 

ence  in  the  Administration  is  the  best  possible  norance   and   enlightenment   is   not   quite  so 

guarantee  that  this  and  the  other  tangled  prob-  sharply  drawn  in  present-day  Cuba  as  it  was 

lems  of  our  foreign  relations  will  be  handled  in  the  South  during  the  reconstruction  period, 

with  ability  and  dignity.  Yet  the  larger  number  of  the  Negroes  and  "  poor 

whites  "  are  found  in  the  Liberal  Party  while  the 

A  New  Intervention  in  Cuba  majority  of  the  educated  and  propertied  classes 

are  found   in   the   Conservative   ranks.     The 

APPARENTLY  the  Republic  of  Cuba  Liberals,  however,  are  more  numerous,  and, 
is  facing  a  situation  which  bears  a  cer-  if  the  elections  are  honestly  conducted,  they 
L  tain  resemblance  to  conditions  in  the  will  probably  control  the  government.  But 
South  in  the  period  following  the  Civil  War.  Liberal  rule,  as  Cuba  has  found  to  her  sorrow, 
The  great  problem  which  faced  the  Southern  is  dishonest  and  inefficient.  Shall  the  party 
States  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  what  of  ignorance  be  permitted  to  misgovern  the 
might  be  called  honest  or  legal  elections.  The  country  indefinitely  or  shall  the  more  enlight- 
Fifteenth  Amendment  gave  the  Negroes  the  ened  part  of  the  population  resort  to  illegal 
vote;  in  certain  states  the  Negroes  outnumbered  methods  of  keeping  them  outside  the  breast- 
the  whites;  an  election  which  respected  this  works?  Up  to  the  present  time  the  American 
constitutional  provision  therefore  inevitably  Government  has  followed  a  policy  in  Cuba 
meant  that  the  Negroes  would  control  the  situa-  not  unlike  that  which  it  pursued  in  the  Southern 
tion.  Even  in  states  where  the  ex-slaves  w^ere  States  in  the  early  'sixties.  The  first  Cuban 
not  in  the  majority,  they  did  form  a  compact  Administration,that  of  the  Conservatives  under 
hloc  of  Republicans;  by  joining  their  forces  with  President  Palma,  was  a  successful  one;  but  the 
certain  Republican  white  elements  they  could  Liberals,  in  1906,  started  a  revolution  to  unseat 
obtain  an  influential  hold  upon  the  state  ad-  it — an  uprising  which  led  to  American  inter- 
ministrations.  There  could  be  no  question  vention.  For  the  three  ensuing  years,  under 
about  the  results  of  delivering  the  executive  American  control,  Cuba  enjoyed  a  period  of 
offices  and  the  state  legislatures  to  a  type  of  prosperity  and  honest  government.  Before 
citizen  which  could  not  read  or  write,  which  their  withdrawal,  in  i909,the  Americans  super- 
was  only  two  or  three  generations  removed  vised  the  new  election,  and,  by  using  American 
from  barbarism,  and  which  was  utterly  sunk  in  troops,  just  as  they  used  American  troops  at 
that  ignorance  and  degradation  which  was  the  South  until  1876,  they  guaranteed  Cuba  a 
the  inevitable  result  of  slavery.  Precisely  "legal"  election.  And  the  more  numerous 
what  the  effects  of  permanent  Negro  control  and  more  ignorant  Liberals  won,  just  as  the 
would  be,  the  South  well  understood,  for  she  Negroes  won  under  similar  conditions  in  Recon- 
had  tried  it;  the  experience  was  one  of  the  struction  days.  The  administration  that  fol- 
most  distressing  in  the  history  of  white  civi-  lowed,  according  to  trustworthy  evidence,  was 
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almost  as  bad  as  the  old  Negro  administrations 
in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  so  bad  that 
the  Cuban  people  themselves,  at  the  next 
election,  returned  the  Conservatives  under 
President  Menocal.  There  appears  to  be  little 
question  that  the  Liberals  would  have  won  last 
fall  had  their  votes  been  counted;  and  there  is 
just  as  little  question  that  had  the  election 
been  a  "legal"  one,  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
would  have  been  destined  to  four  years  of  mis- 
rule. The  educated  and  propertied  classes, 
judging  from  their  election  methods,  recently 
described  in  some  distressing  detail  in  this  mag- 
azine, solved  their  problem  in  a  way  which 
somewhat  resembles  that  adopted  by  the 
Southern  whites  fifty  }'ears  ago. 


The  United  States  Withdrew 
Prematurely 


a  new  generation  which  can  be  instructed  in  the 
public  schools,  taught  the  self-restraint  and  the 
deference  to  law  without  which  democracy  is 
the  most  absurd  sham — and  to  cure  that  love  of 
revolution  and  disorder  which  at  times  has 
seemed  to  be  almost  a  part  of  the  Latin- 
American  character.  The  present  disturbances 
do  not  mean  that  the  Cuban  experiment  has 
failed,  or  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  develop- 
ing in  this  fair  island  an  efficient  and  self- 
respecting  republic.  It  simply  means  that  the 
period  of  tutelage  must  be  longer  than  that 
which  was  originally  provided.  The  American 
people  are  as  determined  as  ever  not  to  annex 
the  islands  but  to  make  Cuba  a  free  country. 
If  we  take  charge  again,  it  will  be  with  this  same 
idea  in  mind;  the  mere  fact  that  the  new  inter- 
vention will  last  longer  than  the  latest  will  not 
change  our  fundamental  purpose. 


O 


F  COURSE  this  system  of  controlling 
elections  by  violence  is  archaic  and 
disreputable;  the  kind  of  government 
which  the  victorious  Liberals  would  give  in 
Cuba  is  likewise  intolerable;  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  thing  is  that  the  Cuban  experiment 
has  not  succeeded  so  well  as  we  had  hoped. 


At  Last  an  Embassy  in  London 


T 


HE  action  of  Congress,  in  accepting 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  offer  of  a 
house  in  London  as  a  permanent  resi- 
dence for  the  American  Ambassador,  introduces 
a  new  era  in  the  American  diplomatic  service. 


The  most  intelligent  observers  think  that  the  Probably  the  first  feeling  of  most  Americans 
United  States  made  the  great  mistake  of  with-  who  have  any  regard  for  the  dignity  of  their 
drawing  from  the  Island  too  early.  The  two  country  was  that  Congress  should  politely  de- 
years  of  General  Wood's  administration  repre-  dine  this  offer  and  itself  appropriate  money 
sent  the  golden  age  in  the  history  of  that  for  a  building.  It  seemed  rather  derogatory 
unhappy  country;  but  two  years  are  too  brief  a  to  the  prestige  of  the  world's  richest  nation 
period  for  an  apprenticeship  in  the  business  of  that  it  should  accept  a  gift  of  this  kind.  Yet 
self-government.  An  American  occupation  ex-  similar  donations  are  not  unprecedented, 
tending  over  fifteen  or  twenty  years  would  Great  Britain,  for  example,  has  recently  ac- 
probably  have  done  much  to  destroy  the  fatal  cepted  a  gift  of  a  splendid  country  house  as  the 
habit  of  revolution.  In  the  Philippines  the  permanent  country  residence  for  her  Prime 
United  States  has  pursued  this  policy  of  a  more  Minister.  A  more  important  consideration 
extended  probationary  period,  with  the  most  is  that  Mr.  Morgan's  generosity  has  had  the 
successful  results.  The  moral  of  the  present  effect  of  advertising  a  situation  to  which  most 
Cuban  crisis  is  thus  plain.  At  the  present  Americans  had  given  little  thought  and  has  at 
moment  the  Liberal  Party  maintains  a  lobby  last  brought  about  something  in  the  way  of  a 
in  Washington,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  reform.  The  same  bill  that  accepts  this  resi- 
persuade  the  United  States  to  intervene  under  dence  provides  for  a  commission  to  acquire 
the  Piatt  Amendment.  Not  improbably  we  embassy,  legation,  and  consular  buildings  in 
shall  have  to  take  this  step;  if  we  do  so,  how-  fourteen  foreign  capitals.  Since  Congress  is 
ever,  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  intervene,  not  thus  preparing  to  provide  embassies  in  other 
in  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  Party,  but  in  that  great  cities,  there  can  be  no  reproach  in  ac- 
of  the  Cuban  people.  From  this  it  will  neces-  cepting  Mr.  Morgan's  offer, 
sarily  follow  that  the  intervention  will  extend  This  intention  to  house  decently  American 
over  more  than  a  few  brief  two  or  three  years,  chiefs  of  mission  has  great  importance.  As 
The  American  administration  should  stay  there  long  as  the  United  States  maintained  only 
long  enough,  twenty-five  years  if  necessary,  ministers  in  the  world's  great  capitals,  the 
to  bring  up  a  new  generation  of  Cubans — ■  failure  to  provide  residences,  while  deplorable. 
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was  not  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  per-  In  England  the  absence  of  an  American 
formance  of  diplomatic  duties.  A  minister  embassy  is  too  often  regarded  as  an  evi- 
is  merely  a  governmental  agent;  he  has  no  dence  of  that  anti-British  sentiment  which 
exalted  position  to  maintain;  his  relations  are  prevails  in  certain  parts  of  our  population, 
purely  with  the  foreign  office  and  are  limited  No  Administration  dares  to  take  this  step  for 
to  official  routine.  In  1893,  however,  this  fear  of  estranging  the  Irish  and  the  German 
Government  began  the  practice  of  raising  vote!  The  fact  that  we  likewise  have  no 
its  legations  in  the  largest  capitals  to  embassies,  embassies  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  Madrid,  and 
An  ambassador  is  the  personal  representative  of  most  other  large  capitals  shows  that  this  in- 
his  sovereign;  he  has  constant  access  to  the  terpretation  is  absurd;  still  our  policy  of  ig- 
ruler  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited;  noring  our  representative  in  London  has  long 
at  official  functions  he  takes  precedence  of  all  been  resented  by  the  British  public, 
persons,  except  the  sovereign,  and — in  coun-  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  action  of 
tries  where  royalty  prevails — members  of  the  Congress  is  merely  one  sign  that  a  new  day 
royal  family.  An  American  ambassador  in  is  dawning  for  the  American  State  Depart- 
England,  for  example,  is  entitled  to  the  same  ment  and  the  American  diplomatic  service, 
consideration  which  the  President  himself  Conditions  are  most  favorable  for  reform, 
would  receive,  were  he  there  in  person.  President  Harding  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
Whether  a  great  Republic  should  have  trans-  appoint  millionaires  as  ambassadors,  for  the 
lated  its  ministers  into  ambassadors  is  a  fair  excellent  reason  that  no  millionaires  made 
subject  for  debate;  however,  once  having  de-  large  contributions  to  his  campaign  fund.  No 
cided  to  do  so,  it  should  certainly  have  made  tributes  in  excess  of  §1,000  were  received  from 
adequate  provision  for  maintaining  the  new  any  source;  the  Republican  Presidential  fund, 
dignity.  An  ambassador  must  dine  the  king,  indeed,  is  the  cleanest  in  our  history.  If  Con- 
he  must  entertain  the  great  men  of  the  nation  gress,  in  addition  to  purchasing  embassies, 
to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  of  the  one  will  make  decent  provision  for  their  main- 
which  he  represents;  he  must,  at  certain  times,  tenance,  then  the  way  will  be  open  for  the 
receive  the  thousands  of  Americans  resident  appointment  of  ambassadors  purely  on  their 
near  his  post,  and  perform  similar  duties  al-  qualifications.  Evidently  the  day  is  dawning 
most  without  end.  The  salary  of  an  ambassa-  when  merit  alone  will  count  in  the  diplomatic 
dor,  J 1 7,000  a  year,  does  little  more  than  pay  service.  The  new  responsibilities  which  the 
the  rent  of  a  house  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  United  States  has  undertaken  necessarily  mean 
The  consequence  of  this  parsimonious  policy  the  passing  of  the  old  s>'stem. 
is  apparent.     An  ambassador  must  be  a  man 

who  can  advance  the  cost  of  the  establishment  A  New  Figure  in  American  Politics 
from  his  own  private  purse.     That  is  to  say,  the 

position  is  possible  only  to  the  rich.     The  usual  '^  |  ^O  THOSE  interested  in  the  workings  of 

practice  has   been   to   award   these   posts   to  I      democracy,  the  new  Governor  of  New 

millionaires  in  return  for  campaign  contribu-  X     York  State,  Mr.  Nathan  L.  iVliller,  pre- 

tions;  and  these  millionaires  have  found  their  sents  an  interesting  study.     Mr.  Miller,  who  for 

compensation  in  the  prestige  conferred  by  an  several  years  had  served  on  the  Supreme  Court 

ambassadorial  post,  and  the  opportunities  for  bench,    came   to   general    notice   first   at   the 

social  advancement  which  it  offers.     Though  National  Republican  Convention  of  1920,  when 

some  of  these  rich  men  have  served  the  nation  he  was  the  one  lone  delegate  from  his  state  who 

acceptably,  and  a  few  of  them  have  done  so  voted  for  the  candidacy  of  Herbert  Hoover, 

brilliantly,    in    general    the    interests   of   the  As  Mr.  Hoover  was  not  favored  by  the  poli- 

nation  have  suffered  from  the  system.  ticians  of  New  York  State,  nor  by  those  of  any 

Europeans  themselves  have  interpreted  this  other,  this  act  of  Mr.  Miller  was  regarded  as 

situation  as  a  more  or  less  carefully  studied  an  almost  sensational  display  of  an  independ- 

insult  to  themselves.     This  nation  is  so  rich  ent  spirit.     Despite  his   recalcitrant  attitude 

that  the  purchase  of  embassies  is  financially  a  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Miller  was  nominated  for 

trifle.     Foreigners  have  looked  upon  the  fail-  Governor.     In  the  ensuing  campaign  he  dis- 

ure  of  Americans  to  regard  their  diplomatic  cussed  all  topics  with  an  apparent  disregard  of 

service  seriously,   merely  as  an  expression  of  any  one's  opinions  but  his  own.     The  fact  that 

American  contempt  for  Europe  and  its  ways,  he  was  not  necessarily  hostile  to  corporations 
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inevitably  brought  against  him  the  charge  that 
he  was  a  "reactionary;"  and  his  denunciations 
of  such  modern  devices  as  the  direct  primary 
gave  color  to  this  accusation.  What  most 
impressed  unprejudiced  observers,  however, 
was  the  freedom  with  which  the  candidate 
assailed  many  of  the  most  cherished  ideas  of 
the  masses.  With  many  items  of  his  pro- 
gramme probably  the  best  intelligence  of  the 
state  could  not  agree.  Yet  the  one  refreshing 
fact  that  outstood  all  others  was  that  the  candi- 
date was  not  chasing  votes.  He  was  portray- 
ing himself  precisely  as  he  was,  with  all  his 
faults  and  all  his  virtues  on  the  surface.  In 
an  age  when  outright  demagogism  has  made 
possible  many  political  careers,  the  almost 
frank  cultivation  of  non-vote-getting  policies 
by  the  new  candidate  came  as  something  of  a 
relief.  W^hether  he  was  a  teller  of  unpopular 
truths  or  unpopular  untruths  was  not  the 
main  point;  the  significant  thing  was  that  the 
seeker  of  an  important  office  should  take  a 
course  which  seemed  almost  inevitably  to 
spell  defeat. 

As  Governor,  Mr.  Miller  has  shown  this  same 
unusual  quality.  He  has  taken  a  stand  on  the 
problem  of  New  York  City  transit  that  has 
dismayed  his  party  leaders  and  delighted  his 
party  opponents.  For  several  years  the  trans- 
portation situation  in  New  York  City  has  pre- 
sented almost  insuperable  difficulties.  The 
history  of  the  New  York  traction  rings  has  so 
darkened  all  discussions  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  reach  any  sane  conclusions.  In  the 
whole  story  of  American  finance  there  is 
nothing  more  shameful  than  the  looting  of  the 
New  York  surface  lines  by  Wall  Street  specu- 
lators. To  a  considerable  extent  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  demoralization  of  city 
transit,  but  it  is  not  the  only  cause.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  materials  and  high  wages  have 
handicapped  the  transportation  companies  of 
New  York  City  just  as  they  have  handicapped 
all  transportation  systems.  In  most  other  cities 
the  inevitable  relief  has  been  found  by  increas- 
ing fares.  But  the  misfortune  of  New  York 
is  that  this  question  has  become  purely  a  politi- 
cal one.  The  city  has  suffered  for  nearly  four 
years  from  a  mayor  who  has  the  manners  and 
the  intelligence  of  a  Dogberry,  and  whose  polit- 
ical philosophy  consists  of  a  few  phrases  picked 
out  of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Mayor  Hy- 
lan  has  seized  upon  the  'Tive  cent  fare"  as  a 
great  political  issue.  Any  suggestion  that  this 
should  be  increased  has  been  met  with  volleys 


of  denunciation  for  the  ''traction  trust."  The 
fact  that  the  "traction  magnates"  have  such 
an  odious  reputation — and  a  reputation  which 
is  abundantly  deserved — makes  this  an  irresis- 
tible issue  for  party  purposes.  Yet  the  cry  of 
"watered  stock"  loses  some  of  its  virtue  when 
the  roads  are  not  only  not  earning  any  divi- 
dends on  this  stock  but  also,  in  many  cases,  are 
unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds.  The 
evil  effects  are  two-fold.  The  bankruptcy  of 
the  existing  transit  systems  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  transit  lines  to  give  anything  approach- 
ing adequate  or  decent  service.  For  the  same 
reason  investors  will  not  buy  the  securities 
which  must  be  issued  for  the  building  of  the 
new  lines  demanded  by  the  city's  constantly 
increasing  population.  A  desperate  situation 
thus  exists  that  demands  immediate  and  cour- 
ageous action,  or  further  misfortune  will  be  the 
result. 

Governor  Miller  is  the  one  man  in  public  life 
v/ho  has  not  hesitated  to  deal  with  this  matter 
exclusively  upon  its  merits.  He  advocates 
the  creation  of  a  state  commission  which  shall 
take  charge  of  New  York  transit  matters,  and 
which  shall  have  practically  unlimited  power 
to  do  anything  necessary  to  give  the  city  an 
adequate  transit  system.  If  conditions  war- 
rant it,  this  commission  shall  even  have  power 
to  increase  fares.  Every  demagogic  influence 
in  either  party  and  in  the  press  has  descended 
fiercely  upon  the  Governor's  head.  The  Re- 
publican politicians  see  in  this  brave  stand  only 
its  political  effect.  The  Governor  has  pre- 
sented Mayor  Hylan  the  one  issue  which  he 
needs  in  his  campaign  for  reelection!  To 
which  the  Governor's  obvious  retort  is  that  he 
is  not  thinking  about  elections;  he  is  merely 
trying  to  find  his  way  out  of  a  hopeless  trans- 
portation muddle.  The  Governor  is  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  all  people  who  admire  courage, 
for  he  has  done  that  one  thing  which  above 
all  demands  courage  in  a  public  man;  he  has 
championed  an  unpopular  cause.  America 
has  governors  and  mayors  in  plenty  who  have 
risen  to  power  by  heroically  espousing  the 
demands  of  the  masses;  New  York  now  has  a 
Governor  who  is  prepared  to  do  a  far  braver 
thing — tell  several  million  voters  that  they 
are  unreasonable  and  foolish  and  that  they 
have  been  made  the  victims  of  political  trick- 
sters and  the  gutter  press.  It  is  encouraging 
that  already  the  people  are  rallying  to  his 
support.  The  career  of  Governor  Miller  will 
bear  watching. 
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The    Battleship    Still    the    Ruler   of    the  marines  were  destroying  British  commerce  at 

Waves  ^  ^^^^  which  meant  the  speedy  isolation  of  the 

British   Isles  and  the  inevitable  surrender  of 

IT  IS  not  strange  that  the  discussion  of  dis-  the  British  people, 

armament  should  turn  largely  upon  the  How  the  submarine  was  conquered,  how  it 

subject  of  the  battleship.     That  civilians,  was  forced  to  abandon  its  depredations  on  the 

whose  minds  were  chiefly  filled  during  the  war  high  seas  and  slink  around  the  narrow  water 

with    submarines,    destroyers,    and   airplanes,  ways,  how  finally  it  was  driven  from  these 

and    in    whose    consciousness    the    battleship  areas  and  became  the  hunted  instead  of  the 

hardly  entered,  should  regard  this  engine  of  hunter,  is  the  story  which  Admiral  Sims  has 

warfare  as  obsolete,  is  not  surprising.     It  is  made  plain.     The  most  important  element  in 

somewhat  strange,  however,  that  naval  men  this  turning  of  the  tables  was  the  destroyer, 

themselves,  who  are  expected  to  look  below  the  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  submarine 

surface,  should  reach  a  similar  conclusion.     The  could  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood 

sea  warfare  of  1914-1918  largely  took  the  form  of  this  speedy  little  surface  vessel.     By  ar- 

of  a  conflict  between  the  submarine  and  the  ranging  merchant  ships  in  convoy  and  sur- 

destroyer.     From  this  the  illogical  deduction  rounding    them    with    protecting    screens    of 

is  drawn  that  only  destroyers  and  submarines,  destroyers,   they  were  made  practically  im- 

and  possibly  aircraft,  will  cut  much  figure  in  mune  to  the  attacks  of  submarines, 

any  future  war.  The  destroyer,   therefore,    saved   the  day; 

The  World's  Work  andAdmiral  Sims's  book,  so  much  is  at  once  apparent.  It  does  not  neces- 
"The  Victory  at  Sea,"  have  already  placed  sarily  follow,  however,  that  the  destroyer  alone 
these  difl'erent  types  of  craft  in  their  proper  could  have  blocked  the  submarine  campaign, 
perspective.  This  book  has  been  accepted.  Any  nation  which  relies  upon  so  unstable  a 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the  one  com-  theory  as  this  is  destined  to  come  to  grief, 
plete  description  of  submarine  warfare,  and  the  The  destroyer  is  a  surface  ship;  compared  to 
principles  underlying  it,  which  has  yet  ap-  other  surface  ships — the  scout  cruiser,  the 
peared.  Its  reception  in  England  itself,  where  battlecruiser,  the  battleship — it  is  small  and 
interest  in  naval  affairs  is  more  keen  than  in  this  feeble.  If  the  destroyers  could  have  been 
country,  and  where  Admiral  Sims'  services  in  sunk,  or  driven  into  their  harbors,  the  sub- 
the  war  are  more  accurately  appreciated  than  marine  would  again  have  had  the  field  com- 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  especially  enthu-  pletely  to  itself.  The  Germans  had  a  power- 
siastic.  It  is  perhaps  because  this  volume  so  ful  fleet,  anchored  in  the  Kiel  Canal,  which 
unerringly  points  out  the  relation  between  the  could  have  put  every  British  destroyer  out  of 
battle  fleet  and  the  anti-submarine  forces  action  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  logical 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  so  ''answer"  to  the  destroyer  warfare  on  sub- 
cordially  welcomed  it.  marines,  therefore,  was  to  send  the  High  Seas 

The  fundamental  proposition  is  simply  Fleet  into  the  open  and  blow  every  destroyer 
stated.  This  war  disclosed  that  the  phrase  out  of  the  water.  Why  did  the  Germans  not 
"control  of  the  sea"  had  a  very  different  make  so  obvious  a  move?  Simply  because 
meaning  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  used  the  British  Grand  Fleet  would  have  anni- 
since  the  days  of  Nelson.  Until  19 14  "control  hilated  the  German  battleships  as  soon  as 
of  the  sea"  signified  merely  control  of  the  sur-  they  had  poked  their  noses  out  of  their  har- 
face  of  the  sea.  But  the  successful  appearance  bors.  The  British  and  American  destroyers 
of  the  first  German  submarine  showed  that  were  able  to  nullify  the  German  under-water 
the  control  of  another  part,  the  sub-surface,  campaign  only  because  the  Grand  Fleet  at 
was  just  as  important  as  dominating  the  top  Scapa  Flow  kept  the  German  dreadnaughts 
of  the  water.  In  April,  191 7,  when  the  penned  up  in  their  anchorages. 
United  States  entered  the  war,  this  control  of  The  new  naval  principle  deduced  from  these 
the  sea  was  divided;  Great  Britain  held  sway  facts  was  this:  he  who  controls  the  surface  of 
upon  the  surface,  but  Germany  was  supreme  the  water  controls  also  the  sub-surface, 
under  water.  Germany  dominated  the  most  This  control  gives  him  the  power  to  use  his 
advantageous  area  for  the  kind  of  warfare  she  anti-submarine  forces  to  destroy  the  sub- 
was  waging,  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  April  marines.  Without  such  surface  control  he 
191 7,    the    Kaiser    was    winning.     His    sub-  can  make  little  headway  against  them.    Con- 
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trol  of  the  surface  is  obtained  by  ships  of  enor-  looking  far  into  the  future,  has  declared  that 

mous  fighting  power — that  is,  by  battleships,  the  coming  warship  will  possess  three  qualities: 

Thus  the  war  did  not  prove  that  the  battle-  it  must  be  able  to  sail  on  the  surface,  under 

ship  was  obsolete:  what  it  did  prove  was  that,  the  surface,  or  in  the  air.     But  such  an  ideal 

as  always,  the  battleship  was  the  engine  of  sea  vessel  is  still  remote.     The  immediate  task  of 

warfare  which  determined  the  course  of  events,  naval  experts  is  to  discover  some  way  to  con- 
trol the  air.     The  battleship  must  remain  the 

A  Third  Element— Control  of  the  Air  ultimate  source  of  strength,  for  the  reason  that 

it  is  the  only  type  of  vessel  which  can  throw 

IT  IS  thus  apparent  that  the  submarine  mighty  projectiles  twenty  and  twenty-five 
has  not  driven  the  battleship  from  the  miles,  and  the  business  of  naval  inventors  is  to 
seas.  But  a  lively  discussion  is  now  taking  find  some  way  of  protecting  this  great  vessel 
place  in  England  and  this  country  about  the  while  it  is  performing  this  indispensable  ser- 
possibilities  of  the  airship.  In  future,  it  is  said,  vice.  So  far  as  the  submarine  is  concerned 
aircraft  will  not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  this  has  been  accomplished;  and  there  are 
in  destroying  the  largest  battleship  fleet  in  plenty  of  signs  that  aircraft  can  also  be  pre- 
existence.  The  proponents  of  this  theory  as-  vented  from  destroying  surface  vessels.  The 
sert  that  they  have  completely  proved  their  British  navy  and  our  own  are  building,  or  are 
case.  They  have  towed  the  old  battleship  In-  preparing  to  build,  a  new  type  of  ship  known 
diana  out  to  sea,  and  sent  after  it  a  fleet  of  as  a  plane  carrier.  Such  a  vessel  can  carry 
airplanes,  which  have  circled  above  the  old  forty  or  fifty  planes,  as  well  as  provide  runways 
hulk,  and  dropped  sand  bags  upon  its  deck,  for  launching  them.  The  purpose  is  to  attach 
Had  these  sand  bags  been  bombs,  they  would  these,  in  large  numbers,  to  every  battle  squad- 
perhaps  have  destroyed  the  vessel.  Not  only  ron.  When  the  enemy  airplanes  draw  near, 
could  the  airplanes  have  dropped  these  ex-  prepared  to  do  in  real  life  what  the  experi- 
plosive  missiles,  but  they  could  have  flooded  mental  planes  recently  did  to  the  undefended 
the  ships  with  poison  gases  which  would  have  Indiana,  the  airplane  carriers  will  launch  their 
destroyed  or  incapacitated  their  crews.  Does  aerial  fleets,  which  will  immediately  engage  the 
this  experiment  prove  that  these  aerial  fighters  enemy  in  battle.  If  they  succeed  in  destroy- 
have  rendered  the  battleship  superfluous?  ing  the  air  foe,  then  the  battle  fleet  is  safe; 
Not  necessarily.  The  performance  recalls  if  they  fail,  then  it  will  be  endangered.  Prob- 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  proved,  long  before  ably  other  methods  of  meeting  the  new  danger 
the  World  War,  that  no  battleship  could  live  will  be  found;  but  this  in  itself  promises  satis- 
anywhere  near  a  submarine.  Submarines,  factory  results.  Every  new  invention  shows  * 
armed  with  wooden  torpedoes,  were  permitted  merely  that  warfare  has  become  more  compli- 
to  creep  near  the  big  surface  ships;  under  these  cated;  it  does  not  mean  that  the  essential  prin- 
conditions  they  had  no  difficulty  in  "torpedo-  ciples  have  changed.  An  airship  that  can 
ing"  the  victim.  Any  one  knows,  without  throw  a  16-inch  shell  twenty  miles,  and  which 
these  experiments,  that  a  torpedo,  striking  can  carry  a  great  magazine  of  such  missiles, 
the  side  of  a  ship,  may  sink  it,  and  that  a  bomb,  will  make  the  battleship  obsolete,  but  that  is 
dropped  from  an  airplane,  can,  if  properly  the  only  kind  of  aircraft  that  can  do  so. 
aimed — as  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  it  The  war  demonstrated  that  a  navy  could 
can  be — hit  the  deck  and  perhaps  blow  it  to  control  the  sub-surface  and  defeat  the  subma- 
pieces.  But  the  first  experiment  did  not  mean  rine  only  by  first  controlling  the  surface.  It 
that  the  submarine  had  made  the  battleship  is  apparent  that  precisely  the  same  rule  ap- 
obsolete,  and  neither  does  the  second  show  plies  to  the  control  of  the  air.  No  navy  can 
that  the  airplane  has  accomplished  the  same  fight  another  navy  with  airplanes  without  first 
result.  obtaining  a  mastery  on  top  of  the  water.  The 
The  submarine  showed  that  control  of  the  basis  of  warfare  on  aircraft  will  be  the  surface, 
sea  meant  more  than  control  of  the  surface,  just  as  was  the  basis  of  warfare  on  submarines. 
Aircraft  show  that  another  element  must  now  That  a  fleet  of  airplanes,  operating  from  the 
be  considered — the  control  of  the  air.  Any  coast,  can  keep  off  a  fleet  of  battleships  and  pre- 
navy  which  henceforth  wishes  to  obtain  vent  bombardment  and  troop  landings  or  even 
domination  at  sea  must  be  master  in  all  three  of  nullify  an  old-fashioned  blockade,  is  probably 
these  elements.     An  American  naval  authority,  true.     But  that  can  be  done  without  aircraft, 
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as  the  war  abundantly  demonstrated.  Why 
did  not  the  British  fleet  bombard  the  German 
ports  or  attempt  to  ''dig  the  rats  out  of  their 
holes?"  Why  did  it  not  blockade  these 
ports  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  stationing 
its  battleships  within  a  comparativel\'  short 
distance  of  them?  Simpl>'  because  such  an 
attempt  would  have  led  to  its  destruction  from 
mines,  submarines,  aircraft,  and  other  defen- 
sive weapons.  One  of  the  features  of  this  war 
which  has  escap^  general  observation  is  that 
the  old-fashioned  blockade  is  no  longer  a  possi- 
bility. The  British  fleet,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  war,  kept  nearl>'  six  hundred  miles  away 
from  the  ports  which  it  was  blockading — 
and  effectually  blockading — simpl\'  because, 
under  modern  conditions,  the  hugging  of  the 
enemy  coast  is  no  longer  possible.  Aircraft 
add  something  to  the  security  of  our  cities 
and  coastline,  and  aircraft  construction  should 
therefore  be  encouraged.  But,  even  without 
it,  we  are  fairly  secure.  And  to  abandon  the 
building  of  battleships  would  mean  that  we 
could  not  engage  in  naval  warfare. 

The  New  President  of  Yale 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  has  shown  a 
high  degree  of  common-sense  in  the 
choice  of  its  new  president.  In  the 
American  educational  scheme,  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  Princeton  fill  an  indispensable  need. 
The  nation  is  rich  in  institutions  of  the  higher 
learning;  in  particular  no  country  has  an\'- 
thing  which  can  be  compared  with  the  great 
state  supported  universities  of  the  United 
States.  The  principle  underlying  these  foun- 
dations— that  it  is  the  business  of  the  common- 
wealth to  furnish  a  free  college  education 
to  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  qualified  to  receive  it 
— is  one  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  American 
democracy.  The  work  accomplished  by  such 
institutions  as  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  California,  and  Illinois  in  uplifting 
the  general  intelligence  and  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  citizenship  of  their  several  states, 
is  almost  incalculable.  The  demand  for  the 
training  which  they  give  was  never  so  great  as 
it  is  now;  and  their  great  size,  which  increases 
every  year,  is  perhaps  the  most  reassuring 
fact  in  American  life  at  this  moment.  It 
means  that  the  United  States  is  abundantly  pro- 
viding its  citizens  with  that  education  without 
which  there  can  be  no  democracy  and  no 
real  industrial  or  political  progress. 


But  these  great  state  universities  are  by  their 
very  organization  local  in  their  appeal.  In 
many  cases  their  work  is  closely  related  to  the 
life  of  the  states  of  whose  educational  system 
they  form  the  culmination.  The  curriculum, 
while  by  no  means  ignoring  what  is  usually 
called  the  ''cultural"  element  in  education, 
pays  great  attention  to  the  practical  ends  of 
life.  The  membership  is  drawn  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  particular  state  in  which  the 
university  is  located. 

Although  it  is  inevitable  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  university  graduates  must 
receive  their  degrees  at  these  state  institutions, 
it  is  well  that  there  are  several  universities 
which  are  not  supported  by  taxation  and 
which  draw  their  students  from  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  In  a  country  where  everything  is 
new,  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  colleges  and  universities 
which  are  older  than  the  United  States  itself. 
Harvard,  Yale,  William  and  Mary,  Columbia, 
and  Princeton — these  are  almost  the  only  living 
links  which  we  have  with  the  Colonial  period  in 
American  history.  Harvard,  founded  in  1636 
was  contemporary  with  Cotton  Mather  and 
the  original  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  Yale,  founded 
in  1 70 1,  antedates  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  b\'  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
These  institutions  have  thus  grown  up  with 
the  nation,  they  have  been  living  witnesses  of 
its  development,  they  have  participated  in  its 
struggles  and  its  triumphs,  and  they  have  done 
much  to  educate  the  men  who  have  directed  its 
course.  Their  national  character  is  thus  woven 
in  their  very  being.  A  glance  at  the  catalogues 
shows  that  they  draw  their  students  not  from 
any  one  state  or  section,  but  from  all  parts  of 
the  countr}' — and,  for  that  matter,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Similarly,  although  these 
older  universities  have  their  professional 
schools,  some  of  them  of  very  high  standing, 
they  devote  rather  more  attention  to  polite 
learning  than  those  which  are  supported  by 
public  taxes.  The  mere  fact  that  they  are  not 
dependent  on  public  bounty  makes  this  pos- 
sible, for  most  legislators,  in  voting  educational 
appropriations,  are  likely  to  demand  a  practical 
return  from  the  outlay.  Again,  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton,  because  they  are  independent 
financially,  are  also  independent  intellectually; 
"academic  freedom"  can  reside  much  more 
safely  in  places  where  the  professors  chairs 
cannot  be  assailed  by  politicians  in  the  law- 
making bodies.     In  the  time  when  education 
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is  becoming  more  and  more  utilitarian,  the  tion  which  aims  to  touch  American  Hfe  at  so 

nation  has  a  place  for  a  few  institutions  that  many   different   points.     When   this   is   com- 

have    traditions,    that    nourish    the    national  bined  with  a  forceful  character,  an  open  mind, 

spirit,    and   that    stand   for   scholarship   and  an  engaging  person,  a  quiet  courage,  and  a 

general  cultivation  as  ends  in  themselves.  democratic  outlook — as  it  is  in  the  present  case 

For  these  very  reasons  Yale  has  done  well  in  — a  university  head  is  obtained  that  comes 

selecting  its  new  president  outside  the  ranks  pretty   close   to   the   ideal.     The   election   of 

of  its  own  graduates.     For  more  than  a  hundred  President  Angell  opens  a  new  day  for  Yale. 
years  the  New  Haven  coterie  has  controlled  its 

destinies.     Its   presidents   during   this  period  Jhe  Effects  of  Prohibition  in  Boston 
have  not  only  been  Yale  graduates,  but  Yale 

professors.     They  have  spent  practically  their  /^  O  MUCH  has  been  published  about  the 


S 


entire  existence  in  this  one  atmosphere;  their  ^^  police  records  of  large  cities  under 
knowledge  both  of  education  and  of  life,  and  K^J  prohibition  that  it  is  well  to  have  the 
their  ideals,  have  all  been  derived  from  this  one  facts  about  Boston  and  New  York  accurately 
source.  Several  have  been  eminent  men;  set  forth.  The  Temperance  Board  of  the 
it  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  fmd  any-  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  published 
where  a  man  more  personally  distinguished  a  broadside  about  Boston  which  seems  en- 
than  the  retiring  president  of  Yale,  Arthur  T.  tirely  authoritative,  the  evidence  and  statis- 
Hadley.  Both  Harvard  and  Yale  have  had  a  tics  having  all  been  supplied  by  the  Police 
kind  of  unwritten  law  that  their  heads  must  Department  and  other  official  sources, 
necessarily  be  found  among  their  own  gradu-  The  police  records  show  that  arrests  for 
ates.  But  this  is  a  narrow  view  for  institutions  drunkenness  have  fallen  from  52,692  in  1919 
whose  chief  boast  is  that  they  are  nationalin  to  16,487  in  1920;  and  for  non-support  from 
character  and  that  they  represent  all  that  is  862  to  584.  Arrests  for  larceny  during  these 
finest  in  American  culture.  Such  a  rule  neces-  years  decreased  from  3, 1 1 7  to  2,699;  for  offenses 
sarily  stamps  them  as  provincial.  To  what  against  property  without  violence,  from  4,310 
extent  Yale  has  suffered  from  this  practice  is  not  to  3,486,  and  with  violence  from  716  to  565; 
evident;  perhaps  she  has  not  suffered  at  all,  for  for  manslaughter  from  83  to  66,  and  for  murder 
the  past  represents  the  pioneer  period  in  Amer-  from  24  to  22.  It  must  be  realized,  too,  that  a 
ican  education,  and  Yale  has  not  only  found  considerable  part  of  such  crimes — murder,  for 
excellent  presidents  for  herself  among  her  grad-  example — are  premeditated,  and  therefore 
uates,  but  also  has  given  great  heads  to  other  temporary  intoxication  is  not  responsible, 
institutions — men  like  Northrup  to  the  Univer-  The  reduction  of  the  court  cases  of  so  many 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Oilman  to  Johns  Hopkins,  kinds  is  amazing.  The  police  court  figures  are 
White  to  Cornell,  and  Carter  to  Williams,  supplemented  by  those  of  other  institutions 
But  a  new  era  has  arrived  in  education  as  in  which  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
most  other  human  activities.  A  university  effects  of  alcoholism.  The  Boston  City  Hos- 
president  now  needs  as  many  outlooks  as  pos-  pital,  for  example,  treated  584  patients  for 
sible.  A  break  in  the  New  Haven  dynasty,  alcoholism  between  July  i,  1918,  and  July  i, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  benefit  the  future  of  1919;  but  in  the  subsequent  year  only  221 ;  in 
Yale.  And  its  new  president  certainly  repre-  addition,  cases  of  delirium  tremens  decreased 
sents  a  change.  Mr.  James  R.  Angell  is  the  from  85  to  39,  although  patients  poisoned  by 
sonof  the  famous  educator  and  diplomat,  James  wood  alcohol  increased  from  33  to  128,  and  a 
B.  Angell.  He  obtained  his  education  at  the  new  type,  those  poisoned  by  a  local  substitute 
University  of  Michigan,  Harvard,  Berlin,  and  for  whiskey  known  by  the  name  of  "jackey," 
Halle.  He  has  been  a  professor  at  the  Uni-  and  elsewhere  as  "Jamaica  ginger,"  numbered 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  at  Chicago  Univer-  134  in  the  first  prohibition  year.  Altogether 
sity  and  is  at  present  head  of  the  Carnegie  these  patients  numbered  in  the  pre-prohibition 
Corporation.  His  subject  has  not  been  that  year  702,  and  the  next  year  only  522. 
theology  in  which  too  many  New  England  As  valuable  perhaps  as  statistics,  is  the  com- 
college  presidents  have  excelled,  but  it  has  ment  of  Boston  men  and  women  whose  pro- 
been  that  eminently  modern  and  human  topic  fession  brings  them  into  contact  with  the  home 
— psychology.  Here  is  an  educational  exper-  life  of  classes  formerly  greatly  afflicted  by 
ience  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  an  institu-  alcohol.      Public    nurses,    representatives    of 
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maternity  hospitals  and  provident  associations,  Kaiser,  Foch,  Lloyd  George,  and  Harding  are 
in  fact,  all  institutions  for  social  service,  have  every  day  events.  Dr.  Keen  is  perhaps  not 
reported  many  cases  of  complete  reform  in  the  particularly  well  known.  In  a  useful  life  ex- 
home  life  of  families  where  the  father  had  tending  over  eighty-four  years  this  eminent 
formerly  frequented  the  corner  saloon.  surgeon  has  done  only  one  thing  which  re- 
It  has  not  been  shown  how  far  these  conclu-  motely  approaches  the  sensational.  A  few 
sions  in  regard  to  Boston  apply  to  other  parts  years  ago  he  published  a  magazine  article  dis- 
of  the  country,  but  certainly  such  improvement  closing  how,  nearly  twenty  years  before,  he  had 
cannot  be  considered  universal  as  yet.  In  New  placed  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
York,  at  least,  the  police  records  show  a  slight  G rover  Cleveland,  on  a  yacht,  taken  his 
increase  in  arrests  for  drunkenness,  and  Dr.  precious  burden  out  to  sea,  and  deftly  and  unos- 
Mason  Gregory,  director  of  the  alcoholic  tentatiously  removed  a  growth  from  his  throat, 
wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  declares  that  his  That  Dr.  Keen  had  so  successfully  kept  this 
patients  have  doubled,  many  of  them  seriously  secret  until  the  ex-President's  death  discloses  at 
poisoned  by  "moonshine."  It  would  be  inter-  once  that  he  possesses  no  real  gift  for  publicity, 
esting  to  know  whether  this  contrast  with  Boston  Those  whose  memories  go  back  to  the  exciting 
is  the  result  of  the  inefficiency,  or  possibly  a  worse  political  period  of  1893  can  faintly  imagine  the 
offense,  of  the  authorities,  or  to  more  fundamen-  disturbance  this  news  would  have  caused  had 
tal  social  conditions  which  confront  the  enforce-  it  been  published  at  the  time.  Interesting 
ment  officials  in  New  York.  The  improvement  as  was  this  achievement,  however,  it  represents 
of  the  Boston  police  records,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a  small  part  of  Dr.  Keen's  service  to  mankind. 
due  to  a  laxity  in  making  arrests  if  the  supple-  Even  saving  the  life  of  such  a  great  President  as 
mentary  evidence  of  the  Methodist  Church  G rover  Cleveland,  at  an  hour  when  his  life  was 
was  based  on  a  thorough  investigation.  of  almost  inestimable  value  to  his  country,  does 

not  compare  with  the  permanent  worth  of  the 

A  Great  American  Surgeon  long  battle  which  Dr.  Keen  has  waged  with 

the  invisible  enemies  of  the  race.     His  perman- 

A TESTIMONIAL  dinner  was  recently  ent  monument  is  not  even  the  shelf  full  of  great 
held  in  Philadelphia  which  formed  a  books  which  he  has  written  on  surgery;  his 
fitting  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  great  work  was  done  in  the  'seventies,  when  he 
are  other  forces  than  soldiers  and  statesmen  introduced  antiseptic  surgery  into  this  country, 
engaged  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  At  that  time  Lister  sadly  needed  friends;  in 
Mr.  Wells's  recent  review  of  mundane  annals  his  own  country  he  was  ridiculed  and  anathe- 
suggests  that  these  same  gentlemen  may  not  matized;  his  earliest  recognition  was  received 
loom  so  large  in  the  historical  writings  of  the  in  other  countries  than  his  own.  Dr.  Keen  be- 
next  one  hundred  years  as  they  have  in  the  past,  came  his  champion  in  the  United  States  when 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  this  Englishman's  it  was  almost  fatal  to  a  surgeon's  reputation 
slighting  treatment  of  such  mighty  creatures  as  to  take  such  an  unpopular  stand.  But  Dr. 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Na-  Keen  had  served  as  surgeon  all  through  the 
poleon,  the  contempt  which  he  feels  for  them  Civil  War.  He  knew  at  first  hand  the  frightful 
at  least  registers  a  healthy  modern  sentiment,  mortality  from  blood  poisoning  which  followed 
These  are  not  the  makers  of  the  world  in  any  hospital  operations.  He  is  fond  of  recalling 
real  sense,  they  are  merely  its  encumbrances,  that,  in  his  early  student  days,  the  exudate 
the  men  who  prevent  the  normal  development  from  such  wounds  was  known  as  "  laudable 
of  civilization,  the  arch  criminals  who  are  pus" — a  naive  evidence  that  the  learned  re- 
responsible  for  the  long  centuries  of  darkness,  garded  this  phenomenon  as  not  destructive 
injustice,  cruelty,  and  superstition.  The  men  but  as  positively  helpful.  It  was  largely  owing 
who  are  really  entitled  to  the  pinnacle  are  such  to  Dr.  Keen's  battles  for  Listerism  that  that 
characters  as  Galileo,  Newton,  Pasteur,  Wash-  system  finally  became  the  orthodox  practice 
ington,  and  Lincoln.  in  America.  That  was  achievement  enough 
The  American  recently  honored  at  Phila-  for  one  man,  but  the  zest  which  this  ripe  scholar 
delphia  by  several  hundred  men  famous  in  put  in  that  campaign  he  is  now  utilizing  in 
American  science  and  citizenship  was  Dr.  others  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  The  chief 
William  Williams  Keen.  To  the  average  news-  objects  of  his  scorn  now  are  those  enemies  of 
paper  reader,  in  whose  mind  the  names  of  the  animal   experimentation  who  regard  the  life 
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of  a  guinea  pig  as  of  more  importance  than  a  were  enrolled.     Up  to  December  i,  1920,  about 

baby  choking  to  death  with  diphtheria  or  a  160,000  disabled  men  had  been  approved  as 

rabbit  as  a  more  precious  thing  than  a  man  or  eligible  for  training.     Of  these,  94,000  had  been 

woman    suffering    the    torments    of    tetanus,  approved  under  section  2  of  the  rehabilitation 

American   surgical    science,    in   honoring  Dr.  law,  which  provides  tuition  and  support  of  the 

Keen,  honors  the  best  things  in  modern  life,  men  and  their  dependents  during  the  time 

Men  of  his  stamp  will  loom  much  larger  in  they  are  learning  their  new  vocation.     The 

the  Twentieth  Century  than  they  did  in  the  remaining  66,000  are  eligible  without  mainte- 

Nineteenth.  nance. 

But  because  a  man  has  been  approved  does 

Training  of  Disabled  Soldiers  at  Last  not  mean  that  he  will  necessarily  accept  the 

Under  Way  opportunity  offered  him.    Or  he  may  defer 

his    instruction,    as    he    is    permitted    to   do. 

FOR  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Federal  Other  eligibles  are  still  in  hospitals,  convalesc- 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Con-  ing,  and  many  other  conditions  may  arise  to 
gress  has  appropriated,  since  June,  prevent  immediate  entrance  on  courses  already 
19 18,  $129,000,000,  and  the  work  of  the  Board  approved.  Misunderstanding  has  developed 
is  now  progressing  rapidly.  The  criticism  regarding  the  authority  of  the  Board  to  provide 
leveled  at  the  Board  has  passed,  and  in  reality  training  and  support  for  disabled  men.  Under 
never  should  have  been  made,  for  Congress,  the  law,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  provide 
in  its  original  bill,  appropriated  only  two  vocational  work  in  cases  where  the  man  is 
million  dollars  and  then  forgot  the  matter  for  eligible  and  where  such  training  is  feasible  and 
more  than  a  year,  leaving  the  Board  to  bear  the  may  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  removing  a 
brunt  of  the  criticism  but  helpless  to  improve  vocational  handicap.  The  Board  is  author- 
matters.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  two  ized  to  give  training  and  support  only  to  men 
years  from  June  27,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920,  so  disabled  that  they  cannot  return  to  their 
amounted  to  $34,719, 196,  whereas  for  the  former  occupations  or  enter  successfully  upon 
fiscal  year  1921-22  it  is  estimated  that  some  other  occupation  without  preparation. 
$78,000,000  will  be  required — more  than  twice  Under  this  authorization  it  is  evident  that 
the  amount  to  be  expended  in  half  the  time.  many  seriously  disabled  men  may  not  be  taken 
So  now,  with  the  organization  of  the  offices  of  care  of,  while  others,  less  severely  injured,  may 
the  Board  completed  and  funds  for  the  work  be.  In  any  case  where  there  is  doubt,  the 
already  appropriated,  the  retraining  of  our  matter  is  decided  in  favor  of  the  applicant, 
disabled  veterans  is  well  under  way.  About  in  order  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
1,700  schools  and  colleges  are  giving  training  injustice.  And  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Board  that 
to  disabled  men  in  courses  approved  by  the  no  case  shall  ever  be  finally  closed  against 
Federal  Board,  and  more  than  8,500  industrial,  a  soldier.  He  may  appeal  at  any  time,  on  any 
agricultural,  and  commercial  employing  agen-  reasonable  grounds,  for  reconsideration, 
cies  have  cooperated  with  the  Board  in  provid-  But  the  mere  decision  that  a  man  is  eligible 
ing  "training  on  the  job."  In  order  to  does  not  end  the  Board's  responsibility.  The 
eliminate  red  tape  as  much  as  possible  an  real  problem  is  to  find  out  what  he  wants  to  do 
effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  centralization  of  and  what  he  can  do.  And  when  a  course  has 
of  control.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  central  office  been  decided  upon  in  conference  with  the  man, 
of  the  Board  in  Washington,  but  the  heads  there  are  many  things  still  to  be  taken  into 
the  fourteen  district  offices  in  the  country  have  consideration.  Freshmen  entering  college  are 
been  given  the  utmost  freedom  in  deciding  on  more  or  less  on  a  common  footing,  having  had 
cases  in  their  districts,  and  each  of  the  114  approximately  the  same  previous  education, 
subordinate  local  offices  is  directly  responsible  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  applicants 
for  placing  men  in  training,  getting  subsistence  that  come  before  the  Board.  Some  are  illiter- 
pay  to  men  in  training,  and  for  the  follow  up  ates,  others  have  had  practically  no  schooling, 
work  that  practically  all  cases  require.  and  this  handicap  must  be  overcome  before 
On  June  30,  1919,  the  number  of  men  in  specific  vocational  work  can  be  undertaken, 
training  was  3,203,  but  one  year  later  the  Many  begin  their  training  in  schools  and  finish 
numberhad  grown  to  more  than  40,000  and  from  in  workshops,  where  they  are  placed  upon  the 
June  30th  to  December  i,   1920,   19,000  men  permanent  list  of  employees.    Or  they  may 
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shift  more  than  once  from  school  to  workshop 
and  back  again.  Thus,  putting  a  man  into 
training  is  only  one  step  in  a  long  journey. 
Furthermore,  more  than  250  different  employ- 
ment objectives  have  been  defined  for  the  68,000 
men  enrolled,  and  more  than  10,000  agencies 
are  cooperating  with  the  Board  in  assisting  the 
men  to  obtain  these  objectives.  The  problems 
of  the  wounded  men  are  still  far  from  being 
solved,  but  so  far  as  vocational  training  is 
concerned  their  lot  has  been  greatly  improved. 

Daylight  Saving  Improves  the  Public 
Health 

THE  modern  almanac  might  appropri- 
ately say,  "About  this  time  look  for 
legislative  debates  on  da\'light  saving." 
This  year  the  law  makers  are  especially  active 
on  this  subject.  The  able  Health  Commissioner 
of  New  York  Cit}-,  Dr.  Ro>'al  S.  Copeland, 
discusses  the  matter  eloquently  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  health.  ''There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,"  he 
says  "when  the  lives  of  our  people  were  so 
greatly  in  danger  as  at  this  moment."  Despite 
energetic  legislation,  the  housing  facilities 
cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  the  cities  for 
several  years.  In  New  York  City  100,000  addi- 
tional dwellings  are  necessary  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent demand.  The  prevailing  congestion,  the 
increase  of  occupants  in  the  ill-lighted,  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  means  that  the  contact  of 
each  individual  with  disease  is  multiplied  man\- 
times.  While  confronted  with  such  difficult}' 
in  fighting  normal  contagion,  the  countr\'  is 
also  in  imminent  danger  from  the  terrible 
plagues  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
Dr.  Copeland  says  that  txphus  has  gained 
such  headway  in  Russia  that  half  the  doctors 
in  that  country  have  died  of  the  disease  within 
the  last  few  months,  and  in  the  Balkans  onl\' 
one  doctor  has  survived  to  care  for  each  1 50,000 
people.  America,  even  with  the  most  stringent 
immigrant  regulations,  can  not  expect  to  avoid 
contamination.  Even  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Copeland's  address,  more  than  a  month  ago, 
two  cases  had  been  reported  in  Brooklyn  in  one 
day,  and  Waco,  2,500  m.iles  from  the  Eastern 
ports  of  entry,  had  three  cases  of  cholera. 
"Unless  you  stop  travel,  just  as  sure  as  fate 
we  are  going  to  have  typhus  and  bubonic 
plague  and  cholera  and  small-pox  and  epidemic 
tuberculosis  and  epidemic  dysentery  in  this 
country,"  said  Dr.  Copeland.    He  then  showed 


that  fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  the  most  effec- 
tive agents  in  fighting  foreign  epidemics,  as 
well  as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Housing  conditions  make  it  impossible  for  the 
crowded  families  of  our  cities  to  obtain  these 
two  things  in  their  homes,  and  their  daily 
duties  make  it  impossible  to  gain  them  in  work- 
ing hours.  The  best  expedient,  therefore, 
which  Dr.  Copeland  could  suggest,  was  to 
continue  the  extra  hour  of  sunlight  and  to 
establish  a  change  of  working  hours. 

Mr.  F.  A.  K.  Boland  of  the  Hotel  Men's 
Association  supplemented  the  medical  argu- 
ment. He  told  of  a  recent  poll  made  by  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  among 
the  empIo\ees  of  14,000  manufacturers,  with 
the  result  that  230,000  of  241,000  desired  the 
extra  hour  of  sunshine.  Representatives  of 
other  cities  gave  similar  testimony.  Unfor- 
tunately these  representations  have  not  pre- 
vailed against  the  pressure  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  New  York  State,  but  the  point  is 
applicable  to  all  congested  centres,  which  are 
certainly  entitled  to  such  relief  from  their  mis- 
fortunes as  an  hour's  extra  daylight  can  supply. 

Child  Labor  on  the  Farm 

THOSE  who  have  been  discussing  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill,  which  provides  for  a 
Federal  Department  of  Education  with 
a  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet,  have  so  far  given 
little  attention  to  its  important  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  the  country  school  and  child 
labor  on  the  farm.  If  Congress  approves  the 
bill,  5100,000,000  will  be  apportioned  annually 
among  those  states  which  appropriate  a  sum 
equal  to  their  share  for  certain  specified  uses. 
Each  state  must  use  a  definite  fraction  for  the 
education  of  illiterates,  another  for  the  educa- 
tion of  aliens,  another  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, and  another  for  physical  and  hygienic  train- 
ing. But  one  half  of  this  J  100,000,000  is  to 
be  used  by  the  states  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements in  "providing  better  instruction, 
particularly  in  rural  schools." 

The  Investigations  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  show  how  vital  are  the  con- 
current problems  of  the  rural  child — his  illit- 
eracy and  his  place  among  the  workers  on  the 
farm.  There  are  many  laws  regulating  indus- 
trial labor  conditions,  but  practically  none, 
state  or  national,  pertaining  to  child  labor  on 
the  farm.  But  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
conditions  of  agricultural  life  shows  that  gov- 
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ernmental  control  of  this  matter  is  much  more  lem  of  direct  legislative  action.     He  suggests 

difficult  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.     The  that  the  child  labor  situation  could  be  attacked 

fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  working  indirectly  by  passing  real  compulsory  education 

on  farms  are  the  children  of  the  owners  is  a  bills,  and  enforcing  them.     This  is  a  most  sug- 

significant   contrast   to    industrial    conditions  gestive  statement,  when  it  is  considered  that  as 

where    representatives   of   many  families   are  yet  the  only  laws  that  deal  with  this  subject 

concentrated  under  a  single  employer.     The  are  the  few  which  actually  recognize  agricul- 

average  farmer  thinks  he 'is  entirely  capable  of  tural  work  as  ground  for  exemption  from  school 

controlling  his  own  children  and  not  unnatur-  attendance.     But    Mr.    Gibbons's    remedy   is 

ally  resents  any  laws  which  apparently  transfer  precisely  what  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  would 

this  control  to  the  state.     Three  quarters  of  effect;  for  in  order  that  any  state  shall  receive 

American  farm  children  are  workers;  and  this  its  share  of  the  money  provided  for  better  in- 

is  a  far  more  serious  restraint  on  rural  education  struction,  it  must  provide  compulsory  educa- 

than  the  usual  explanation — the  general  medi-  tion  of  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  for  at 

ocrity  of  the  district  school,  and  its  distance  least  twenty-four  weeks  a  year.     There  is  a 

from   the   pupils'   homes.     Yet   a   distinction  reasonable  objection  to  the  principle  embodied 

should  be  made  between  the  owner  and  the  in  this  bill — the  pork  barrel  idea  of  drawing 

tenant  farmer.     A  recent  investigation  shows  money  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  for 

that  the  average  income  of  the  owner,  in  Ten-  activities  which  properly  belong  to  the  state, 

nessee,  for  example,  is  J  1,293;  in  a  majority  of  Yet  education  is  the  first  duty  of  a  democracy; 

cases,  this  means  either  that  the  owner  sends  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 

his  children   to  school   in   town,   and   conse-  ernment,  in  future,  should  not  assume  more  of  a 

quently  has  no  real  interest  in  legislation  in-  responsibility  for  this  work  than  it  has  in  the  past, 
volving  taxation  for  school  purposes,  or  that, 

ignoring  their  welfare,  he  unnecessarily  com-  Swat  the  Rat 
pels  his  children  to  work.     The  tenant  farmer, 

however,  receives  an  average  income,  in  this  ^  ■  ^  HAT  rats  constitute  a  great  danger  to 

state,  of  only  $466;  it  is  therefore  questionable  I      the  public  health  has  been  known  for 

in  his  case  whether  he  puts  his  children  to  work  X     some  time;  but  never  were  those  dangers 

from  necessity  or  from  ignorance  and  callous  so  threatening  as  now.     The  fly  carries  the 

disregard  of  the  value  of  education.     More-  typhoid  germ,  the  mosquito  carries  the  malarial 

over,   among   the   tenants   there   is   frequent  and   other  parasites;   but   the   rat   transmits 

change  of  residence  which  continually  inter-  bubonic  plague,  a  much  more  terrible  disease 

rupts  and  prevents  school  attendance.     But  because  of  its  epidemic  character  and  astound- 

conditions  are  most  deplorable  in  the  section  ing    mortality.     During    its    first    outbreak 

where  only  one  crop,  such  as  tobacco  or  cotton,  in  America,  in  the  San  Francisco  Chinatown  in 

is  grown  on  each  farm.     For  there  the  char-  1900,  there  were  113  deaths  among  121  cases, 

acter  of  the  crops  permits  the  most  efficient  while   its    potential    malignity,    when    proper 

employment  of  children,  and  the  working  sea-  precautions  are  not  taken,  was  shown  in  India 

son  is  so  long  that  their  opportunity  for  attend-  where  it  caused  9,000,000  deaths  in  one  year, 

ing   school   is   greatly   decreased.     Moreover,  Experts  estimate  that  it  is  responsible  for  more 

it  is  on  the  one-crop  farms  that  child  labor  is  deaths  in  the  history  of  our  race  than  war. 

of  the  worst  type;  it  is  pure  drudgery,  gives  During  the  last    decade    the  "black  death," 

the  child  no  training  which  will  assist  him  to  as  it  is  called,  has  troubled  this  country  little; 

become  a  capable  farmer  in  adult  years,  and  but  since  the  war  it  has  been  spreading  rapidly 

discourages  all  ambition,   all   interest  in   his  through  Asia  and  Europe,  and  cases  have  oc- 

work.     The  greater  opportunity  and  tendency  curred  in  at  least  five  American  cities.     It  is 

of  parents  to  utilize  their  children  in  these  sec-  not  the  rat,  indeed,  which  is  primarily  respon- 

tions  is  suggested  by  the  slightly  larger  average  sible,  but  a  certain  flea  whose  favorite  home  is 

incomes  of  tenant  families  there.  in  its  fur,  and  which  finds  its  favorite  pastime 

Mr.  Gibbons,  Special  Agent  on  Agriculture  in  jumping  from  its  host  to  a  human  being, 

of    the    National    Child    Labor    Commission,  nipping  him,  and  thus  introducing  the  bubonic 

recognizes  how  difficult  the  individualism  of  germ  into  his  blood  stream.     But  there  is  only 

agrarian  parents,  tenancy  and  its  meagre  in-  one  expeditious  way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  the 

come,  as  well  as  other  factors,  make  the  prob-  flea,  and  that  is  to  destroy  the  rat.     Rats  are 
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directly  responsible  for  tremendous  economic  their  families  up  and  down  the  river.  The  de- 
loss;  it  is  estimated  that  every  year  they  de-  velopment  of  modern  Pullman  cars,  together 
stroy  j20o,ooo,ooo  worth  of  foodstuffs  in  this  with  the  speed  of  the  railroad  train,  has  ef- 
country.  fectively  destroyed  this  function;  but  the  in- 

There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  crease  in  freight  rates  during  the  World  War 
probably  as  many  rats  as  human  beings,  and  has  made  river  transportation  of  freight  a 
they  are  so  prolific  that  were  but  one  pair  to  profitable  undertaking.  So,  within  the  last 
remain,  they  might,  if  unmolested,  reproduce  two  years,  forty-three  steam  freighters  have  ap- 
their  present  population  of  100,000,000  in  peared  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Some  are  new 
less  than  three  years.  Permanent  extinction,  boats;  but  thirty-one  at  least  are  the  real  old- 
therefore,  can  never  be  accomplished  by  local  timers,  distinguished  from  all  modern  craft 
activity;  a  nation-wide  campaign  is  indispen-  by  their  stern  paddle-wheels.  Almost  forgot- 
sable.  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul-  ten,  they  have  come  forth  from  the  seclusion 
ture,  suggests  that  first  preventive  measures  of  small,  little  known  rivers  of  the  South- 
must  be  strictly  enforced;  these  include  the  west,  from  small  towns  of  the  Mississippi 
careful  protection  of  all  food  supplies,  the  lib-  where  they  have  been  moored  for  thirty  years, 
eral  use  of  tin  and  cement  in  buildings  to  pre-  even  from  the  bottoms  of  unused  inlets  where 
vent  migration,  the  sealing  with  wire  of  all  they  had  been  sunk.  And  it  seems  that 
drain  outlets,  the  complete  destruction  of  they  have  returned  to  stay,  for  many  of  the 
refuse,  and  proper  precautions  with  incoming  cities  of  the  Mississippi  are  planning  extensive 
boats,  such  as  careful  fumigation  and  hawser  harbor  improvements  for  their  use.  New  Or- 
guards.  But  driving  rats  from  one  place  to  leans,  Vicksburg,  and  Memphis  are  three  of 
another  is  of  little  value,  so  that  their  exter-  the  largest  cities  actively  assisting  these  pack- 
mination  by  poisons  and  trapping  must  be  ets,  which  can  now  carry  freight  at  20  per  cent, 
seriously  undertaken.  It  is  a  campaign  which  to  40  per  cent,  less  than  their  old  rivals,  the 
would  benefit  every  individual,  and  it  is  one  railroads. 

which  can  only  be  successful  if  every  individual  At  the  time  the  packet  shipping  was  at  its 

does  his  part.  height,  the  gregarious  bison  had  as  yet  been 

little  molested.     One  of  the  great  herds  con- 

The  Survival  of  Buffaloes  and  Mississippi  sisted  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  million  animals 

Packets  ^"^  ^"^  observer  tells  of  riding  twenty-five 

hours    through    this    herd   without    a   break; 

ANY  an  American  will  rejoice  to  hear  there  must  have  been  half  a  million  animals 

that  the  Mississippi  packet  and  the  within  his  sight.     Of  this  and  the  other  great 

American   buffalo,    two  of  the   most  herds  there  were  practically  no  survivals  a 

picturesque  features  in  the  history  of  the  West,  decade  or  so  ago  except  the  pitiful  little  group 

are  no  longer  in  danger  of  extinction.     To-day  of  100  buffaloes  in  Yellowstone  Park,  and  these 

some  of  the  old  packets  are  sailing  from  St.  were  so  poorly  protected  that  complete  extinc- 

Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  buffalo  may  be  tion  seemed  the  inevitable  result  of  promis- 

seen  in  considerable  number  on  several  reserva-  cuous  poaching.  But  conditions  have  improved, 

tions;  it  will  not  henceforth  be  so  difficult  for  and    to-day    there    are    thirty-five    hundred 

travelers  to  visualize  the  Queen  of  Rivers  as  animals    in    the    United    States,   a    third    of 

Mark  Twain  has  painted  it,  or  the  great  prairies  which   are   under   the   protection  of  the  Na- 

over  which  Buffalo  Bill  galloped  in  our  boy-  tional  Government.*  There  may  be  some  regret 

hood  imaginations.  at  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  purchase 

The  Mississippi  packet  is  restored,  but  it  has  the  animals  on  Antelope  Island  in  the  Great 

acquired  somewhat  the  utilitarian  character  of  Salt  Lake,  whose  owner  is  now  selling  hunting 

the  Twentieth  Century.     It  was  originally  the  privileges  at  $200  a  head.     But  there  is  some 

product  of  the  Civil  War,  and  flourished  until  consolation  in  the  reason  given  by  the  Depart- 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  of  1887  made  ment  of  Agriculture,  which  declares  that  the 

competition  with  the  railroads  impossible.     In  prospect  of  extinction  has  now  become  so  re- 

thosedays  the  packets  were  luxurious  passenger  mote  that  the  money  might  better  be  used  in 

steanaers,  carrying  the  Southern  planters  and  other  ways. 
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OIL  SECURITIES  WITH  INVESTMENT 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom 

NEW  class  of  security  has  lately  possible  to  measure  the  oil,  it  is  almost  pure 
been  brought  to  the  attention  guess  work.  Some  of  the  most  promising 
of  American  investors.  It  is  the  new  fields  in  Texas  were  practically  ex- 
oil  bond,  or  rather  debenture — the  hausted  after  a  year's  production.  Pessimists 
"promise-to-pay"  of  oil  companies  are  now  sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  famous 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  with  the  princi-  Mexican  fields  after  eight  or  ten  years  of 
pal  repayable  on  a  fixed  date.  Within  recent  enormous  production.  Yet  in  Pennsylvania 
months  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  there  are  wells  from  which  a  barrel  or  more  of 
worth  of  these  securities  have  been  offered  to  oil  has  been  pumped  daily  for  the  last  fifty 
the  American  public.  Such  companies  as  the  years.  No  one  knows  when  production  from 
Standard  Oil  of  New  York,  the  Standard  Oil  of  any  well  or  field  will  fail.  For  that  reason, 
California,  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  the  Tide  not  only  producing  but  refining  and  marketing 
Water  Oil  Company,  the  Atlantic  Refining  companies  that  are  dependent  on  one  or  a  few 
Company,  and  the  General  Petroleum  Cor-  fields  for  their  supply  of  petroleum  are  not 
poration  are  represented  in  the  list  that  has  safe  risks  for  investors  no  matter  what  their 
made  these  offerings.  present  earnings  may  be. 

Three    of    these    companies    were    former  But  where  a  company  draws  its  production 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  subsidiaries;  and  from  many  fields,  either  because  of  ownership 

when  to  the  seventy  millions  of  new  capital  of    wells    or    more    particularly    because    of 

which  they  have  recently  acquired  in  this  way  favorable  location  of  its  refineries  in  relation 

is  added  the  two  hundred  million  that  the  New  to  pipe  lines  and  markets,  and  where  it  has  a 

Jersey  Company  secured  last  year  by  the  sale  well-established  demand  for  its  products,  then 

of  preferred  stock,  and  also  the  smaller  amounts  when  it  offers  debentures  to  the  public,  backed 

raised   by  other  companies  of  the  Standard  by  earnings  that  are  many  times  the  interest 

group  on  notes  and  stock  issues,  an  idea  is  charges  and  followed  by  stock  that  is  selling 

gained  of  the  amount  of  new  capital  that  is  for  several  times  the  amount  of  the  debenture 

now  being  employed  by  the  so-called  Standard  issue,  investors  can  afford  to  give  consideration 

companies  in  the  business.     It  is  to  provide  to  them.     The  recent  issues  mentioned  above 

increased  production  here  and  abroad,  to  en-  come  in  this  class.     The  Standard  Oil  Company 

large  refining  capacity,  build  tank  ships,  and  of  New  York,  for  example,  which  sold  thirty 

more  recently  to  buy  oil  for  storage  at  the  million  dollars  worth  of  7  per  cent,  debentures, 

reduced    prices    which    now   prevail.     If    the  had    net    earnings    last    year,    after    paying 

Federal    taxes    which    these    companies    pay  Federal  taxes,  of  forty-three  millions,  and  the 

were  not  so  heavy,  they  would  not  be  borrowing  selling  price  of  its  stock  is  around  two  hundred 

so  much  to-day.     In  the  past  they  financed  and  fifty  millions,  representing  the  market's 

their  expansion  operations  for  the  most  part  valuation  of  the  equity  in  the  company  over 

out  of  earnings.  and  above  the  amount  of  the  debenture  issue. 

This  new  kind  of  security  is  worthy  of  con-  Such  earnings  and  property  values  certainly 

sideration  by  investors,  but  is  not  a  security  afford   ample   present   security  for  these   de- 

that  can  be  bought  indiscriminately.     The  oil  bentures.     And  as  four  millions  of  them  will 

business  is  essentially  speculative.     Based  upon  be  paid  off  each  year  beginning  1925  and  the 

such  an  indeterminate  thing  as  the  amount  last  will  be  paid  in  1931,  only  ten  years  hence, 

of  oil   underground,  it   cannot   be  otherwise,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  will  remain 

It  is  more  difficult  to  measure  a  deposit  of  oil  well   secured  to  maturity.     The  lowest   esti- 

than  a  vein  of  copper  or  coal;  in  fact,  it  is  im-  mates  of  geologists  give  the  American  petroleum 
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industry,   based  on  oil   production  from  the  now    outstanding.     Nevertheless,    the    bring- 

ground  in  the  United  States  alone,  longer  than  ing   out   of   additional    issues   might    have   a 

that   to   live.     Furthermore,   American    com-  depressing  effect  on  the  old  debentures,  just  as 

panies   have   started    out    to   get    production  the    sale   of   the   second    hundred    miHion    of 

abroad,   and   after  Nature's  supply  of  liquid  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  preferred  stock 

petroleum  is  exhausted  there  will  then  be  vast  lowered  the  price  for  the  first  hundred  million 

quantities  of  oil  produced  from  oil-shale  that  which  was  sold  without  intimation  that  there 

will  need  to  be  refmed  and  marketed.     Ten  was  more  to  follow. 

years  therefore  seems  a  safe  enough  timie  to         One  who  studies  the  conditions  that  surround 

commit  one's  funds  to  a  well  secured  oil  in-  these   oil   company  debentures  must   become 

vestment.     All  of  these  recent  debenture  issues  impressed  with  the  highly  speculative  nature 

come  due  in  that  time  except  one  which  is  for  of  the  securities  of  small  oil  companies.     These 

twelve  years,  and  approximately  half  of  that  are  the  issues  that  untrained  investors  have 

issue  will  be  retired  by  large  annual  sinking  bought  in  such  large  amounts  in  the  last  few 

fund  payments  before  maturity.  years.     Some  of  these,  unfortunately,  pay  or 

Debentures,  debenture  bonds,  notes,  or  just  did  pa\^  substantial  dividends.  In  the  case 
bonds,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  not  of  the  crooked  get-rich-quick  promoter's  offer- 
secured  by  mortgage  on  any  property;  but  it  is  ings  these  dividends  are  usually  paid  out  of 
provided  in  the  trust  indentures  covering  these  money  that  has  been  received  in  payment  for 
six  oil  company  issues  that  no  funded  debts  stock.  In  many  other  cases  the  dividend 
can  be  created  having  a  prior  claim  on  the  payments  come  from  the  earnings  of  wells  at 
present  assets  of  the  companies.  Except  in  ''flush"  production  and  at  the  highest  prices 
one  case,  this  clause  does  not  apply  to  property  for  oil.  The  da\'  of  reckoning  is  now  at  hand 
that  may  be  acquired  hereafter.  In  that  case  for  such  companies;  those  who  bought  their 
it  is  provided  that  no  obligations  can  be  stocks  are  beginning  to  regret  it.  They  did  not 
created  that  will  even  rank  on  a  parity  with  the  realize  that  while  the  good  times  were  on  they 
present  issue.  In  other  words,  if  that  company  should  be  setting  aside  a  good  part  of  the 
wishes  to  raise  more  capital  in  the  next  ten  dividends  they  received  and  considering  it  as 
years,  it  will  have  to  sell  securities  that  come  repayment  on  the  principal.  Now  these 
after  this  present  issue  or  else  call  this  issue  for  dividend  payments  are  diminishing  and  the 
redemption  at  a  premium.  In  the  case  of  the  chance  of  getting  one's  mxoney  back  on  the 
other  companies  they  might  sell  additional  stocks  of  such  companies  are  growing  less, 
debentures  at  any  time  that  rank  equally  This  plan  of  setting  aside  some  portion  of  the 
with  those  now  outstanding.  Against  prop-  dividend  from  an  oil  stock  as  a  repayment 
erty  hereafter  acquired  they  can  also  issue  on  the  principal  should  be  adopted  in  the  case 
obligations  that  will  stand  ahead  of  these  of  large  as  well  as  small  companies.  Where 
debentures.  it  is  a  well  established  company,  drawing  its 

Investors  should  study  all  these  provisions,  oil  from  many  sources,  the  amount  would  not 
as  well  as  earnings  and  assets,  before  they  need  to  be  as  much  each  year  as  in  the  case  of  a 
put  their  money  into  any  such  securities,  small  local  company  that  might  be  snuffed  out 
In  the  case  of  these  oil  debentures,  for  instance,  almost  any  time.  But  such  a  scheme  would 
there  are  restrictions,  except  for  one  company,  place  one  in  better  position  to  meet  the  Un- 
as to  the  amount  of  funded  debt  that  can  be  certainties  of  the  oil  business.  These  debenture 
issued  in  relation  to  the  "net  assets"  and  issues,  with  their  sinking  funds  and  serial  ma- 
" quick  assets"  of  the  companies.  This  helps  turities,  recognize  the  soundness  of  this 
to  offset  the  fact  that  additional  debentures  principle,  and  they  therefore  offer  the  safest 
can  be  sold  that  will  rank  equally  with  those  investments  available  in  this  speculative  field. 
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In  order  to  present  in  one  place  wise  and  informed  thought  and  stimulating  counsel, 
month  after  month,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special  section  in 
the  magazine  and  invited  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  to  contribute  to  it. 
The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this 
undertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  his  alone,  there  being  no  group  responsi- 
bility for  any  of  the  opinions,  hut  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  some  individual  of  this  group. — The  Editors. 

NO  TIME  FOR  NATIONAL 
COMPLACENCY 

By  henry  L.  STIMSON 


THERE  has  been  a  general 
feeling  among  many  of  us  that 
after  the  strain  and  sacrifices 
of  the  war,  and  after  some  of 
the  unwise  experiments  that 
have  accompanied  the  war,  we  are  going 
to  have  what  we  call  a  return  to  a  normal 


condition  of  affairs.  Many  old-fashioned 
business  men,  after  the  unrest  and  Bol- 
shevism of  the  last  two  years,  look  for  a 
period  when,  as  they  put  it,  labor  will 
feed  out  of  their  hands.  Many  old- 
fashioned  political  leaders  are  soothing 
themselves  with  the  comfortable  impres- 
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sion  that  the  people  are  thoroughly  tired 
of  progressive  movements  and  reforms, 
and  that  a  long  period  of  conservatism  is 
before  us. 

Is  there  any  economic  or  political  basis 
for  such  a  forecast?  So  far  as  1  can  see, 
not  the  slightest.  The  present  wave  of 
conservatism  is  but  the  momentary  reac- 
tion after  the  nervous  effort  of  war;  very 
soon  it  will  be  replaced  by  the  discontent 
which  is. the  accompaniment  of  pressure 
for  relief  from  evils,  and  unless  the  Ad- 
ministration which  is  now  going  into 
national  power  takes  the  lead  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems,  it  will  eventually 
be  rejected  as  decisively  as  the  one  which 
is  now  going  out  of  office.  Further- 
more, there  is  manifestly  a  limit  to  the 
patience  of  a  people  in  being  oscillated  to 
and  fro  between  political  parties,  with- 
out either  party  achieving  substantial 
progress;  sooner  or  later  large  portions 
of  that  people  are  likely  to  turn  to  more 
radical  proposals  or  methods  on  the  plea 
that  parliamentary  methods  are  barren. 

The  fundamental  fact  which  will  con- 
trol our  political  temper,  as  it  has  con- 
trolled the  temper  of  all  peoples  since 
the  dawn  of  history,  is  the  pressure  of 
our  population  upon  the  land.  Until  the 
last  decade  of  the  last  century  we  never 
felt  that  pressure  at  all.  We  had  no  real 
problems  in  the  sense  in  which  older  na- 
tions faced  them.  Our  institutions  un- 
derwent no  real  social  strain.  Almost 
any  institution,  given  a  people  of  our 
self-governing  instincts,  would  have 
worked  successfully. 

But  now  our  free  homestead  land — that 
great  safety  valve  against  discontent — 
is  gone.  At  the  same  time  our  population 
has  been  diluted  with  elements  inexperi- 
enced in  political  self-control,  to  an  extent 
which  we  realize  with  new  surprise 
every  day.  And  we  are  facing  a  new 
influx  of  immigration  more  rapid  and  alien 
than  any  in  the  past. 

We  have  not  handled-  well  that  price- 
less heritage  of  the  earth's  surface,  which 
as  a  nation  we  inherited  a  century  and  a 


half  ago.  The  stability  of  such  European 
nations  as  France  and  Germany  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  primarily  arose 
from  the  redistribution  of  their  lands 
among  their  population  which  took  place 
at  the  opening  of  that  century,  and  the 
consequent  development  of  a  large  class 
of  small  farmers.  Under  careless  laws 
and  still  more  careless  administration  we 
have  thrown  away  a  great  opportunity  to 
ensure  a  similar  development,  and  in- 
stead of  distribution  have  permitted  ex- 
cessive accumulations  not  only  of  land 
but  also  of  other  natural  resources. 
Our  methods  have  facilitated  rapid  ex- 
ploitation and  material  development, 
but  they  have  also  laid  up  for  us  in  the 
future  a  problem  of  redistribution  which 
is  grave  indeed. 

Cognate  with  our  land  problem  is  our 
labor  problem — that  of  the  so-called 
democratization  of  industry.  The  man 
who  can  no  longer  salve  his  discontent 
as  a  subordinate  by  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent freeholder,  must  in  some  way 
be  given  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
his  life  in  the  industry  to  which  that  life 
is  devoted.  Then  there  is  our  race  prob- 
lem, our  problem  of  education,  and  our  all 
comprehensive  problem  of  Americaniza- 
tion. Has  our  progress  in  solving  any 
one  of  these  elemental  substantive  prob- 
lems kept  pace  with  the  rate  at  which  our 
increasing  population  is  thrusting  those 
problems  at  us?  For  it  is  not  only  a  case 
of  making  progress,  but  also  of  making 
it  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  rapid  forces  of  discontent  and  disin- 
tegration. Successful  political  evolution 
is  a  race  against  tendencies  which  are  far 
from  stationary.  It  therefore  seems  to 
me  a  plain  illusion  that  we  can  be  con- 
fronting any  substantial  period  during 
which  we  can  afford  to  stand  still,  or 
even  do  more  than  take  our  breath. 

Furthermore,  before  we  can  even  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  these  substantive  ques- 
tions with  any  reasonable  hope  of  their 
correct  solution,  there  is  much  prelim- 
inary constructive  work  to  be  done  on  our 
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governmental  machinery.  A  body  politic 
whose  organs  do  not  move  coordinately 
or  responsively  is  as  badly  handicap- 
ped in  the  performance  of  its  substan- 
tive labors,  as  a  human  body  afflicted 
with  locomotor  ataxia.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  American  people  have  been 
the  witness  of  a  demonstration  of  the 
need  of  a  responsible  government  as  con- 
clusive as  it  has  been  humihating.  At  a 
crisis  of  the  world's  history,  when  the  wel- 
fare, and  even  the  lives,  of  milHons  of 
human  beings,  both  in  and  out  of  Amer- 
ica, depended  upon  prompt  and  intelli- 
gent action,  our  Government  has  been  for 
more  than  twenty-seven  months  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  method  of  terminating  the 
war.     For  more  than  a  year  it  has  been 


drifting,  literally  without  any  executive 
government. 

We  should  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  attrib- 
ute this  impasse  wholly  or  even  mainly 
to  personal  causes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
due  primarily  to  defects  in  our  govern- 
mental system,  exhibiting  themselves 
as  such  defects  inevitably  do,  at  a  time 
of  stress  and  pressure.  Upon  the  new 
Administration  rests  the  responsibility  not 
only  of  starting  up  the  suspended  func- 
tions of  government,  but  also  of  applying 
the  work  of  repair  to  the  defects  which 
have  caused  the  hiatus.  May  they  re- 
cognize the  limitations  of  time  and  op- 
portunity under  which  their  work  must 
be  accomplished,  if  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished at  all. 


THE  GREAT  FARM  MOVEMENT 
TOWARD  COOPERATION 


By  henry  J.  HASKELL 


THE  Mississippi  Valley  is  the 
natural  home  of  insurgent 
movements.  With  a  compar- 
atively equable  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  people  of  the  Valley 
are  essentially  democratic.  The  fron- 
tier influence  is  still  manifest  in  their 
neighborliness  and  in  their  interest  in 
any  attractive  proposal  to  improve  the 
common  lot.  It  was  by  no  accident  that 
out  of  the  prairie  states  came  the  Grange, 
Greenbackism,  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
Populism,  Bryanism,  Progressivism;  that 
they  were  the  backbone  of  the  direct  prim- 
ary, prohibition,  and  woman's  suffrage. 
Certain  of  these  movements  were  the 
outcome  of  an  accumulation  of  moral 
ideas  that  finally  overflowed  in  a  flood  of 
altruistic  activity.  Others  came  from 
economic  pressure.  The  depression  at- 
tending the  opening  of  far  reaches  of 
Western  lands  after  the  Civil  War  pro- 
duced the  revolt  of  the  Grange  in  the 


'seventies.  The  agricultural  depression  of 
the  late  'eighties  and  early  'nineties  found 
expression  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
Populism,  and  the  ideas  for  which  Mr. 
Bryan  was  spokesman.  Futile  flounder- 
ings,  perhaps,  but  idealistic. 

Against  this  background  emerges  the 
fact  that  within  the  last  few  months  has 
come  the  severest  agricultural  panic  in  his- 
tory. The  Valley  raised  record  crops  only 
to  see  billions  of  dollars  swept  from  their 
value  almost  over  night.  The  farmer's 
frame  of  mind  was  evident.  He  had  tasted 
the  things  of  civilization  in  his  prosperity. 
He  would  not  give  them  up.  A  comfort- 
able home,  motor-car,  good  roads,  better 
schools  for  his  children — all  these  were 
menaced  by  the  slump  in  prices.  What 
could  he  do  to  save  them?  The  trouble 
was  not  in  production.  He  was  producing 
so  much  that  the  entire  system  was  out 
of  balance.  The  problem  of  distribution 
was  brought  with  newforceto  his  attention. 
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Three  courses  were  open,  one  destruc- 
tive, one  radically  political,  the  third  evo- 
lutionally  constructive.  The  destructive 
course,  urged  by  noisy  politicians,  was  to 
smash  the  existing  distributing  system  of 
Boards  of  Trade  and  packing  houses, 
trusting  to  Providence  for  something 
better.  The  radical  course  was  to  resort 
to  political  action  under  the  Non-Partisan 
League.  The  constructive  course  was  to 
develop  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  help 
himself  through  cooperation.  While  it 
is  too  early  to  tell  how  much  strength  the 
first  two  courses  will  develop,  it  is  to  the 
third  that  the  most  trusted  farm  leaders 
are  turning.  A  generation  of  experience 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  farmer  is  naturally  a  strong  in- 
dividualist. Economic  pressure  has 
forced  him  to  cooperate.  Early  efforts 
in  the  Grange  cooperative  stores  were 
generally  unsuccessful.  But  early  in  the 
present  century  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing marketing  conditions  produced  little 
neighborhood  groups  that  united  on  a 
commodity  basis  to  facilitate  distribution. 
These  cooperatives  developed  sporad- 
ically. They  got  control  of  grain  ele- 
vators, creameries,  cheese  factories,  can- 
neries, fruit  packing  plants.  In  191 7 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
that  there  were  fifty-five  hundred  such 
cooperative  organizations  doing  a  business 
of  625  million  dollars  a  year.  In  the 
succeeding  four  years  they  have  come 
with  a  rush.  New  organizations  are 
constantly  forming.  Mule  growers  in 
Missouri  organize  to  provide  credit  facili- 
ties for  selling  animals  in  the  South". 
Orchard  men  organize  in  the  apple 
states,  potato  growers  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Eastern  Shore,  melon 
growers  in  Oklahoma.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  cooperative  efforts  has  been 
the  pool  of  wool  growers  who  have  been 
holding  70  per  cent,  of  last  season's  clip  for 
better  prices.  They  even  have  contracted 
with  some  of  the  smaller  mills  to  manufac- 
ture woolen  cloth  to  be  sold  direct  to  the 
farmer,  thus  saving  middlemen's  profits. 


The  effect  of  these  local  movements  has 
been  cumulative.  In  his  present  distress 
the  farmer  naturally  turns  to  an  extension 
of  the  principle  which  he  has  seen  success- 
fully applied  around  him.  Plans  are  now 
maturing  for  experiments  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
grain  and  livestock. 

The  impetus  for  these  came  largely 
from  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
cooperative  producers  of  California.  A 
conference  of  five  hundred  representa- 
tives of  farm  organizations,  called  in 
Chicago  last  summer  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was  nearly 
swept  off  its  feet  by  the  brilliant  address  of 
Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro,  attorney  for  several 
California  cooperatives.  He  told  how 
the  raisin  industry,  flat  on  its  back  in 
191 1,  had  been  made  highly  profitable 
by  a  cooperative  organization  which  had 
employed  a  competent  sales  director, 
traffic  manager,  and  other  officials.  By 
judicious  advertising,  for  instance,  the 
demand  for  raisins,  largely  confined  to 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  has  been 
spread  over  the  >'ear.  He  described 
the  success  of  the  prune  growers'  organiza- 
tion and  told  how,  when  it  had  learned 
of  the  planting  of  additional  trees  that 
seemed  likely  by  1923  to  increase  the 
crop  materially,  it  had  sent  agents  to 
Asia  to  create  a  market  for  the  surplus. 
It  was  the  story  of  large  scale  business 
methods  applied  to  farm  problems.  Most 
important  of  all,  it  was  a  story  of  self 
help.  "Out  in  California  we  don't  sit 
down  and  cry  over  our  troubles,"  said 
Mr.  Sapiro.     "We  get  out  and  hustle." 

As  the  outcome  of  this  conference  all 
the  important  farmers'  organizations, 
headed  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  with  a  million  and  a  half 
members,  united  in  appointing  two 
committees  to  study  the  question  of 
cooperative  grain  and  livestock  market- 
ing through  great  central  agencies.  What 
these  committees  have  in  mind  has  been 
expressed  by  their  chairman,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Gustafson  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  "The  Amer- 
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ican  farmer/'  he  says,  "has  concluded 
that  he  can't  make  a  living  wage  by 
merely  producing  raw  materials.  He  is 
formulating  plans  to  add  to  his  income 
as  a  producer  some  of  the  profits  that  are 
going  to  the  speculator  in  these  commod- 
ities." That  is,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
farmer,  through  his  federated  coopera- 
tives, not  only  have  the  advantage  of 
competent  sales  managers  to  market  his 
wheat  on  a  large  scale,  but  also  that  he  go 
into  the  distributing  business  through  the 
control  of  local  and  terminal  elevators, 
and  perhaps  eventually  through  the 
ownership  of  mills.  How  far  this  plan 
is  applicable  to  the  sale  of  livestock  is 
in  doubt.  Livestock,  as  a  perishable 
commodity,  constitutes  a  separate  prob- 
lem of  great  complexity. 

The  standing  of  the  men  behind  these 
plans  is  an  assurance  that  there  will  be  an 
extensive  development  of  the  coopera- 
tive marketing  idea  in  the  Valley  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  will  be  an  experi- 
ment on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  be  of  very 
great  national  significance.  A  more  eco- 
nomical distributing  system  would  lower 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  industrial  East, 
while  providing  additional  profit  to  the 
millions  of  farm  producers. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  movement 
is  exceedingly  promising.  The  war  gave 
an  impressive  demonstration  that  con- 
centrated buying  has  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  competitive  selling.  This 
was  particularly  evident  in  activities 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
Concentrated  buying  of  Chilean  nitrates 
by  the  board  at  the  outset  obtained  a 
supply  at  ten  shillings  six  pence  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  against  a  competitive  mar- 
ket price  of  seventeen    shillings   which 


was  then  tending  upward.  Out  of  this 
experience  came  the  first  international 
economic  executive,  that  of  nitrates, 
which  controlled  the  price  for  all  the  Allies 
on  a  much  more  reasonable  basis  than  had 
existed.  Concentrated  buying  of  wool 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  45  million  dollars 
on  one  government  contract.  Concen- 
trated buying  of  tin  reduced  the  price 
from  $1.38  to  $.725,  with  a  saving  of 
75  million  dollars.  Concentrated  buy- 
ing of  wheat  by  the  Royal  Commission 
was  met  successfully  only  by  concentrated 
selling  by  the  United  States  Grain 
Corporation.  When  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion left  the  field  last  summer,  con- 
tinued concentrated  buying  for  export 
helped  depress  the  price. 

The  farmer  should  materially  improve 
his  condition  through  concentrated  sell- 
ing. Large  cooperative  units  can  avail 
themselves  of  competent  sales  managers, 
command  full  information  of  world 
market  conditions,  make  advantageous 
arrangements  for  financing,  prevent 
dumping,  and  promote  an  orderly  distribu- 
tion of  the  product.  These  are  essential 
features  of  the  California  system  where 
cooperative  marketing  allots  the  crops 
regularly  to  the  consuming  centres, 
increasing  the  allotment  if  the  yields  are 
unusually  heavy  and  stimulating  lagging 
local  demands  by  advertising.  There  is 
hardly  the  possibility  of  the  same  com- 
plete organization  in  the  vast  and  widely 
scattered  production  of  the  grains  that 
there  is  in  the  compact  fruit  regions  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  difficulties  in 
effective  cooperation  in  livestock  are 
still  greater.  Yet  the  stakes  of  success  are 
of  such  far-reaching  importance  that 
the  outcome  must  be  of  universal  in- 
terest. 
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HAS  THE  AIRPLANE  MADE  THE 
BATTLESHIP  OBSOLETE? 

The  Former  Now  an  Offensive  Weapon  Against  which  the  Latter  Has  no  Adequate  De- 
fence.   Some  Facts  About  Their  Relative  Speed,  Destructive  Power,  Cost,  and  Utility 

By    BRIG.-GEN.   WILLIAM    MITCHELL 

United  States  Air  Service 

SURELY  we  have  learned  some  lessons  engine,  electricity  in  all  its  forms,  photography, 
from  the  World  War.  The  greatest  and  the  evolution  of  fire-arms. 
i  intellects  of  all  the  civilized  world  This  new  means  of  warfare  was  not  merely 
f  could  not  have  been  applied,  for  four  an  instrument — such  as  is  the  cannon,  the  bay- 
or  five  years,  to  a  contest  such  as  the  onet,  or  the  explosive  projectile — for  per- 
titanic  struggle  in  Europe  without  evolving  sonnel  manned  the  airplanes  and  airships 
something  new.  and  fought  each  other  high  in  the  clouds  to  de- 
In  our  Civil  War  the  whole  tactical  system  terrnine  who  should  control  the  air;  and  when 
used  by  armies  was  changed  as  the  result  of  that  control  had  been  established,  they  fought 
improvements  in  fire-arms.  No  longer  could  the  troops  on  the  ground  as  an  aid  to  their  own 
the  artillery  gallop  ahead  of  the  infantry  and  armies.  This,  then,  was  a  force  in  every  sense, 
come  into  action  at  case  shot  range;  that  is,  as  distinguished  from  an  instrument  or  a  ser- 
within  400  or  500  yards  of  the  enemy,  because  vice  which  is  merely  an  auxiliary  to  some 
the  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  infantry  could  other  organization.  Its  principal  character- 
shoot  farther  than  this.  On  the  water  the  iron-  istic  is  speed,  and  as  airplanes  can  go  from  1 50 
clads  made  their  appearance,  and  revolutionized  to  200  miles  an  hour,  their  power  of  locomotion 
naval  methods;  while  submarines  actually  is  from  five  to  eight  times  as  great  as  the  speeds 
sank  enemy  vessels.  During  the  Franco-  of  seacraft  on  the  water,  and  the  average  speed 
Prussian  War  in  '71,  the  railroads  came  into  of  railroad  trains  and  other  mechanical  means 
general  use  as  a  means  of  moving  troops,  and  of  transportation  on  the  land.  While,  com- 
the  electric  telegraph  as  a  rapid  means  of  pared  to  troops  marching  on  a  road  at  an 
communication;  while  the  machine-gun  and  average  speed,  we  may  say,  of  three  miles  an 
breach-loading  hand  rifle  became  the  standard  hour,  its  speed  is  forty  or  fifty  times  as  great, 
equipment  of  troops.  These  developments,  how-  Air  power  has  to  be  applied  in  definitely 
ever,  were  merely  improvements  in  the  means  organized  units,  very  much  the  way  that  in- 
of  making  war  on  land  and  water — where  man  fantry  is  organized  into  battalions,  artillery 
had  fought  against  man  from  the  dawn  of  into  batteries,  and  cavalry  into  squadrons, 
history.  The  isolated  action  of  one  or  two  airplanes — 
The  World  War  of  19 14-19 18,  while  intro-  or  even  fifteen  or  twenty — will  have  no  decided 
ducing  innovations  both  on  the  land  and  on  the  result.  We  learned  in  the  World  War  what 
water,  created  an  entirely  new  service  which  our  organizations  should  be  for  the  vari- 
developed  into  an  arm  of  offense  and  proved  ous  kinds  of  aviation — just  as  the  infantry, 
itself  to  be  a  decisive  element  in  modern  war.  artillery,  and  cavalry  have  learned,  as  the  re- 
This  was  the  air  force.  Beginning  with  al-  suit  of  many  wars,  what  theirs  should  be. 
most  nothing  in  1914,  and  straggling  against  To  gain  control  of  the  air,  we  have  to  use  the 
prejudice,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  appreciation  fastest,  most  easily  manoeuvered,  and  best  armed 
on  the  part  of  the  old  services,  such  as  the  Army  airplanes,  to  shoot  the  enemy  out  of  the  air,  so 
and  Navy,  it  established  itself  securely  in  a  as  to  protect  our  air  lanes  of  communication — 
dominant  position.  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  navy,  by  de- 
Its  improvement  was  m.ore  rapid  than  that  feating  the  hostile  navy,  has  to  protect  the 
of  any  other  new  invention  we  know  of — much  sea  lanes  of  communication. 
more  rapid  than  the  development  of  the  steam-         "Pursuit  aviation,"  therefore,  is  the  basis  of 
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our  organization,  just  the  way  that  Infantry  jectiles  weighing  upward  of  a  ton  contain  only 
is  the  basis  of  organization  of  an  army,  or  a  about  2^  per  cent,  of  their  total  weight  in  ex- 
battleship  is  the  basis  of  organization  of  a  plosive;  that  is,  a  ton  projectile  contains  about 
navy.  fifty  pounds  of  explosive.  A  ton  airplane  bomb, 
In  order  to  attack  in  three  dimensions — be-  however,  carries  from  1,000  to  1,400  pounds 


cause  in  the  air  we 
can  get  under,  over, 
or  on  the  same  level 
with  another  air- 
plane— the  results  of 
the  World  War 
showed  us  that  the 
unit  of  pursuit  avia- 
tion should  be  the 
group  of  100  air- 
planes, organized  in- 
to 4  squadrons  of  25 
airplanes  each.  This 
organization  allows 
one  squadron  to  at- 
tack from  above,  one 
on  the  same  level, 
one  from  under- 
neath, and  leaves 
one  for  a  reserve. 
We  organized  groups 
into  wings  of  two  or 
more  groups,  which 
correspond,  in  a  way, 
to  the  infantry  regi- 
ment; and  two  or 
more  wings  into  bri- 
gades, etc.  If  we 
meet  an  enemy  with 
an  organization 
along  these  lines  and 
with  good  equip- 
ment, and  we  are  not 
organized,  trained, 
and  equipped  in  the 
same  way,  he  will 
get  us  every  time. 
Our  next   branch 
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This  diagram  illustrates  the  percentage  6f  hits  obtained  on 
a  target  of  a  modern  battlecruiser  including  the  danger 
area  around  her  of  sixty  feet,  within  which  the  explosive 
bombs  will  be  effective  against  the  vessel.  The  striking 
velocity  at  the  height  of  6,000  feet  is  sufficient  to  pierce 
about  three  inches  of  deck  armor,  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  the  tremendous  explosive  power  of  the  projectiles.  The 
percentage  of  hits  is  more  than  four  times  greater  than 
a  cannon  is  able  to  make  at  a  range  of  20,000  yards 


of  aviation  is  called 

"bombardment."     This  carries  large  explosive 

projectiles  which  we  call  bombs.    Modern  air- 


of  high  explosive; 
and,  as  we  have 
learned  'from  this 
war,  all  our  ideas 
about  explosives 
have  had  to  be  modi- 
fied on  account  of  the 
terrific  effects  of  the 
bursting  of  high  ex- 
plosives, even  in  un- 
confmed  places. 

To  add  to  the 
weapons  which  can 
be  used  by  bombard- 
ment aviation,  poi- 
son gas  and  other 
chemical  weapons 
have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  serious  con- 
sideration as  to  their 
use  by  the  various 
powers.  Explosive 
projectiles  have  a 
great  deal  of  effect — 
one  that  is  soon  over 
with,  and  whatever 
damage  is  done  is 
finished  at  once. 
With  gas,  however, 
the  effect  is  lasting, 
extending  over  per- 
iods of  from  eight  to 
fifteen  days,  and 
great  areas  may  be 
covered  with  it  com- 
paratively easily. 

A  statement  be- 
fore one  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committees  of 


D.  B.  Bradner,  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Research 
and  Development  Division  of  our  Army  Chemi- 
planes  carry  as  much  as  5,000  pounds  of  bombs     cal  Warfare  Service,  is  very  interesting  on  this 


each.  These  have  more  explosive  power  in 
them,  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  any 
projectile  which  has  so  far  been  used.  This  is 
because  the  case  of  the  bomb  can  be  made 
comparatively  light,  as  distinguished  from  the 
case  of  the  cannon  projectile,  which  has  to  be 
heavy  so  that  it  can  maintain  its  proper  tra- 
jectory through  the  air.    The  large  cannon  pro- 


point.     For  that  reason  I  quote  it  in  full: 

Mr.  Bradner:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chemical 
Warfare '  Service  has  discovered  a  liquid  approxi- 
mately three  drops  of  which,  when  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  skin  will  cause  a  man's  death.  Much 
smaller  amounts  than  this,  or  even  vapors  from  the 
liquid,  cause  very  severe  slow-healing  burns. 

The  experience  of  the  World  War  proved  it  is 
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possible  for  an  airplane  to  fly  within  loo  feet  of 
enemy  troops  and  machine-gun  them  with  practical 
impunity.  The  opinion  of  men  well-informed  on 
aerial  warfare  is  that  the  only  defense  against  air- 
planes is  attack  by  airplanes. 

If,  instead  of  carrying  machine  guns,  attacking 
planes  were  equipped  to  carry  a  tank  of  this  liquid 
for  discharge  from  nozzles  similar  to  the  ordinary 
street  sprinkler,  so  that  it  would  fall  like  rain,  killing 
everything  in  its  path,  then  you  would  have  a  weapon 
which  would  absolutely  destroy  troops,  cities,  or 
non-combatants,  unless  they  were  protected  by  a 
superior  air  force. 

During  the  Afgonne  offensive  in  the  past  war  the 
entire  first  American  Army  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
men  occupied  an  area  approximately  forty  kilo- 
meters long  by  twenty  kilometers  wide.  I  f  Germany 
had  had  4,000  tons  of  this  material  and  300  or 
400  planes  equipped  in  this  way  for  its  distribution, 
the  entire  First  Army  would  have  been  annihilated 
in  ten  to  twelve  hours. 

We  know  just  how  much  gas  has  to  be  used 
in  an  area  such  as  New  York,  for  instance,  and 
just  how  long  it  will  last;  and  providing  an  Air 
Force  gained  control  of  the  air,  all  it  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  come  back  once  in  every 
eight  days,  and  keep  the  whole  area  deluged 
with  gas.  This  would  interrupt  communica- 
tions, stop  the  forwarding  of  supplies,  prevent 
a  city  such  as  New  York  from  being  used  as  a 
port  to  any  great  extent,  kill  and  disable  num- 
bers of  the  population,  cause  a  general  exodus 
and  evacuation  of  the  city,  and  otherwise  in- 
terfere with  this  great  strategic  centre. 

In  addition  to  bombardment,  we  have  a 
third  class  of  aviation,  which  we  call  "attack." 
This  carries  machine  guns,  cannon,  and  small 
bombs,  and  flies  at  a  ver\'  low  altitude — 100 
or  200  feet — for  the  purpose  of  attacking  troops, 
railroad  trains,  convoys  of  motor  vehicles, 
machine-gun  nests,  tanks,  or  anything  ex- 
posing itself  which  this  character  of  armament 
is  capable  of  handling.  This  class  of  avia- 
tion would  be  particularly  useful  against  land- 
ings from  seacraft  along  our  shores,  in  our 
harbors,  or  on  our  docks.  Troops  are  always 
very  helpless  when  embarking  or  disembarking 
from  trains  or  vessels.  In  this  case  gas  bombs 
could  be  used  in  addition  to  the  gun  fire  and 
explosive  bombs. 

In  the  United  States  we  -'must  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  an  enemy,  to 
hit  us,  must  comei  over  the  water,  under 
the  water,  or  through  the  air;  and  our  first 
aerial  measures  should  be  to  provide  suitable 
defense  against  other  aircraft.     This  can  only 


be  provided  by  an  efficient  aviation,  because 
all  means  of  defense  from  the  ground — such 
as  anti-aircraft  artillery  with  its  searchlights, 
obstacles  lifted  into  the  air  with  balloons 
so  as  to  form  aerial  picket  fences,  or  an>'- 
thing  of  that  kind — have  no  perceptible  in- 
fluence on  an  air  force.  The  anti-aircraft 
machine-guns  and  artillery  during  the  World 
War  did  not  shoot  down  more  than  one  tenth 
of  I  per  cent,  of  the  American  airplanes  cross- 
ing the  lines.  In  fact,  the  percentage  was  much 
less  than  this.  We  know  what  the  effects  of 
anti-aircraft  are  very  well,  because  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  with  them  in  the 
World  War,  and  because  we  can  comparatively 
easily  counteract  their  effect  by  attacking  them 
from  the  air  whenever  we  know  their  locations 
and  position. 

Next  we  might  consider  an  enemy  coming 
under  the  water,  or  in  submarines.  This 
really  offers  our  hardest  problem  because  a 
submarine  remains  under  water  during  the  day 
time — if  it  shows  its  periscope  it  usually  is  at 
rest,  but  can  dive  very  rapidly — so  that  to 
approach  it  and  deliver  an  effective  blow  from 
the  air  is  difficult.  At  night,  the  submarines 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  charge  their  batteries, 
and  they  can  hear  an  airplane  or  other  aero- 
nautical engine  at  a  great  distance,  and  can 
take  measures  to  hide  themselves  very  quickly. 
It  would  appear  to-day  that  the  best  defense 
against  submarines  is  an  aerial  attack  by  air- 
craft, with  bombs  and  gas,  against  their  bases, 
dock-yards,  and  supply  points.  However,  in  the 
future,  I  believe  that,  due  to  the  expense  of 
submarines  and  the  very  much  greater  efficiency 
and  cheapness  of  aircraft  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling traffic  over  the  sea,  aircraft. gradually 
will  take  the  place  of  submarines. 

Next  we  must  consider  the  subject  of  sur- 
face vessels.  These  are  naval  and  commercial 
in  character;  the>'  are  armored  and  unarmored. 
The  unarmored  vessels  are  an  easy  object  for 
air  attack,  because  with  the  ordinary  small 
bombs  or  torpedoes  their  destruction  is  not  dif- 
ficult. As  airplanes  always  have  a  speed  from 
five  to  eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  surface 
ships,  there  is  no  trouble  in  approaching  them. 

The  next  question  is  whether  there  is  any 
means  of  protection  on  the  ship  which  is  capa- 
ble of  defending  it.  The  anti-aircraft  defense 
on  a  ship  can  not  be  as  efficient  as  it  is  on  land, 
because  on  land  the  guns  are  concealed  under 
trees,  holes  in  the  ground,  or  artificial  hiding 
places;  whereas  on  seacraft  they  must  be  con- 
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AN  AIRPLANE  ATTACK  ON  A  FLEET 

This  diagram  indicates  the  general  system  of  an  attack  on  war  vessels.  Each  kind  of  aviation  is  represented  by  a  single 
airplane.  The  numbers  in  each  class  vary  from  loo  to  300  airplanes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  navy  to  be  attacked. 
In  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  is  the  pursuit  aviation  which  is  used  to  fight  off  and  destroy  any  aviation  that  the 
enemy  may  have.  The  attack  aviation,  shown  immediately  over  the  warship,  engages  the  anti-aircraft  defenses  and 
navigators  of  the  war  vessel  both  by  gun  fire  and  small  explosive  and  gas  bombs.  Under  cover  of  this  attack,  the  bom- 
bardment airplanes  fire  their  bombs  or  torpedoes  against  the  battleship.  These  \veapons,  at  the  present  time,  are  capable 
of  permanently  damaging  or  destroying  any  battleship  which  has  been  so  far  put  in  commission.  The  whole  air  force  can 
be  handled  by  radio  telegraphy  as  indicated  from  the  command  plane  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 


tained  on  the  decks  of  ships,  thus  forming  a 
well-defined  target  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  is  easy  to  see,  easy  to  find,  and  easy  to 
approach. 

The  methods  of  defense  from  war  vessels 
with  anti-aircraft  artillery  and  machine  guns 
will  be  to  form  barrages  from  ship  to  ship, 
so  as  to  cover  an  area — as  was  found  to  be  the 
best  method  on  land — because  the  tracing  of 
an  individual  airplane  results  in  almost  no 
hits  whatever  in  time  of  war.  Consequently, 
not  only  will  the  anti-aircraft  fire  from  the  deck 
of  a  ship  be  comparatively  inefficient,  but  also  it 
can  be  neutralized  by  direct  attacks  from  air- 
planes at  very  low  altitudes  more  easily  than  is 
the  case  on  land,  where  the  anti-aircraft  guns 
are  concealed.  These  attack  airplanes,  oper- 
ating at  low  altitudes,  will  converge  on  the  war 
vessels  from  different  directions — by  squadrons 
of  twenty-five  airplanes  each — and  will  machine- 
gun  and  drop  small  explosive  bombs  on  the 
decks  so  as  to  confuse  the  crews  of  the  anti- 
aircraft artillery,  and  distract  their  attention 
from  the  attacks  of  the  larger  airplanes.    At 


night  parachute  flares  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand candlepower  can  be  dropped  over  the  war- 
ships so  as  to  completely  blind  the  personnel 
operating  the  guns,  and  make  the  ship  stand  out 
as  a  very  pronounced  target.  These  measures 
may  not  be  necessary,  however,  because  the 
war  vessels  can  be  seen  very  plainly  at  night — 
particularly  as  they  leave  a  distinct  wake  in  the 
water  when  in  motion.  There  is  no  impedi- 
ment, therefore,  to  direct  attack  ag-ainst  a 
warship  by  bombardment  airplanes.  A  bom- 
bardment airplane,  to  an  air  force,  means  one 
carrying  explosive  bombs,  torpedoes — both 
water  and  air — or  any  heavy  missile  which  is 
dropped  from  the  airplane. 

Battleships,  as  at  present  constructed,  have 
very  heavy  side  armor,  which  can  be  pierced 
with  difficulty  by  large  cannon.  They  have 
excellent  under-water  protection  from  torpedo 
attack,  as  they  have  a  great  many  compart- 
ments so  placed  as  to  guard  most  effectively 
against  mines  and  torpedoes.  In  fact,  their 
sides  are  almost  like  a  honey-comb  of  air  cham- 
bers.   Over  their  decks  they  are  weak.    Our 
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battleships  of  the  Pennsylvania  class  have 
only  a  3-inch  protective  deck.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  can  be  pierced  by  a  small  air  bomb 
dropped  from  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet.  The 
armored  deck — or  ballistic  deck  as  it  is  called 
— is  one  or  two  decks  down,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  ship,  and  the  upper  decks  have  only 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  of  steel.  The  tops  of  the 
turrets,  however,  are  heavily  armored ;  and  the 
space  around  the  funnel  is  well  protected. 
The  bottoms  of  these  ships  are  particularly 


or  disable  the  battleship.  The  detonation  of 
bombs  beneath  the  water  line — if  the  explosion 
occurs  forward  of  "bulge" — will  cause  her  to 
settle  by  the  bow,  causing  her  to  decrease 
her  speed,  to  steer  badly,  and  consequently 
to  fall  out  of  formation.  If  the  explosion  oc- 
curs aft  of  "bulge"  the  after  compartments 
will  fill,  causing  the  ship  to  settle  by  the  stern, 
the  main  propeller  shafts  will  be  thrown  out 
of  line,  causing  almost  immediate  stopping  of 
engines  on  that  side  of  the  ship,  consequent 
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THE    RANGE   OF    ACTION 

This  diagram  illustrates  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  the  airplane  as  compared  with  the  battleship.  One  of  the  large 
airplane  projectiles,  striking  in  a  vulnerable  place,  will  destroy  or  put  out  of  action  any  battleship  now  built.  A  single 
bombardment  airplane  can  carry  from  one  to  four  of  these  large  projectiles.  Airplanes,  to  accomplish  this  result,  have  to 
be  used  in  regular  tactical  organizations  of  lOO  airplanes  to  the  group.     Ten  groups  of  bombardment  airplanes  of  loo 

airplanes  each  can  be  built  for  the  cost  of  a  battleship 


vulnerable,  as  they  have  neither  armor  nor  any 
very  great  protection  against  explosives. 

So  far  our  tests  against  sea  craft  have  been 
ver>'  few  and  far  between;  and  those  made  by 
the  foreign  governments  have  been  carefully 
guarded.  We  are  reasonably  certain,  however, 
of  the  following: 

That  an  ordinary  bomb,  containing  from 
100  to  200  pounds  of  T.N.T.,  and  exploded 
directly  under  the  bottom  of  any  dreadnought 
now  in  "existence,  will  cause  such  a  leak  as  to 
result  in  sinking  her.  Direct  hits  on  decks  and 
super-structures  will  break  every  electric  light 
globe  on  the  ship,  throwing  her  into  absolute 
darkness  below-decks,  disrupt  telephone,  radio, 
and  interior  communication  systems,  fill  fire- 
rooms,  engine-rooms,  and  all  compartments 
ventilated  by  a  forced  draught  system  with 
noxious  gases,  cause  shell-shock  to  persons 
within  a  radius  of  300  feet,  disrupt  ammunition 
hoists,  dislodge  or  jam  turrets,  dish  upper  decks 
at  least,  kill  all  persons  on  upper  decks — anti- 
aircraft gun's  crews,  fire-control  parties  in  tops 
— cause  fire  to  break  out,  explode  all  anti- 
aircraft ammunition  on  upper  decks,  and  sink 


slowing  down  and  inability  to  keep  station  in 
the  formation.  In  addition,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  rudder  will  become 
jammed  at  the  same  time,  making  the  ship  a 
menace  to  the  ship  behind  her.  If  the  explo- 
sion occurs  abreast  of  the  "bulge"  (or  amid- 
ships) and  does  not  cause  the  ship  to  sink,  it 
will  at  least  cause  her  to  take  a  sharp  list, 
causing  difficulties  in  steering  and  consequently 
serious  trouble  in  keeping  position  in  the  forma- 
tion. It  will  also  cause  a  marked  change  (in- 
crease or  decrease)  in  the  angle  of  elevation  of 
the  main  battery  guns,  which  will  greatly 
decrease  the  accuracy  of  gun  fire. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  large  bombs 
dropped  either  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mod- 
ern battleship  are  sufficient  to  put  it  out  of 
action.  As  a  basis  for  comparison  of  costs,  a 
modern  battleship  costs  more  than  ^40,000,000, 
and  requires  800  or  more  men  to  handle 
it;  one  bombardment  airplane  costs  about 
$40,000  and  requires  three  men  to  handle  it. 
Therefore,  i  ,000  bombardment  airplanes  can  be 
built  for  the  cost  of  one  battleship.  A  some- 
what similar  comparison  obtains  with  guns  for 
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coast  defense,  where  ten  airplanes  can  be  built  is  first  to  attack  targets  that  are  as  nearly  like 

for  the  cost  of  one  of  the  largest  railway  guns,  the  actual  ships  which  we  may  have  to  fight — 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  hitting,   over    15,000  obsolete  battleships,  torpedo  boats,  and  cruis- 

yards  the  accuracy  of  gun  fire  from  cannon,  ers  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.     We  must 

whether  on  ships  or  on  shore,  rapidly  dimin-  then   develop    special    armament    to    attack 

ishes,  so  that  at  20,000  yards,  if  from  5  to  10  them. 

per  cent,  of  hits  are  made,  it  is  very  fortunate.  Next,  we  must  work  up  our  tactical  forma- 
At  a  range  of  40,000  yards,  it  is  believed  that  tions,  that  is,  methods  of  attack.  We  al- 
not  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  hits  will  be  made,  ready  have  this  figured  out  in  detail,  but  it 
on  a  military  target;  and  as  the  life  of  one  of  has  not  been  put  into  actual  test.  Then,  we 
these  large  cannon  is  only  about  200  rounds,  it  must  carry  our  regular  manoeuvres  against 
will  only  be  able  to  hit  twice  during  its  exist-  either  actual  or  outlined  fleets.  For  instance, 
ence.  It  is  reported  that  the  German  battle-  a  fleet  at  anchor,  because  a  fleet  spends  much  of 
ship  Derfflinger  was  hit  twenty-five  times  by  its  time  at  anchor;  a  fleet  attacking  one  of  our 
projectiles  of  12-inches  or  more,  and  still  was  coast  fortifications;  a  fleet  attempting  a  land- 
able  to  reach  port.  One  2,000-pound  bomb  con-  ing;  and  a  fleet  standing  off  the  coast  and 
tains  more  high  explosive  than  these  twenty-  equipped  with  aircraft  carriers, 
five  shells,  and  probably  would  have  put  this  So  far,  aviation  development  in  this  country 
battleship  out  of  action.  The  accuracy  of  has  been  tremendously  handicapped — first, 
bombardment  varies  under  certain  conditions,  because  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for 
With  the  crude  equipment  that  we  have  now —  an  air  organization  before  our  entrance  into 
I  say  crude,  because  it  can  be  developed  tre-  the  war,  and,  now,  because  aviation  is  devel- 
mendously — we  can  make  about  40  per  cent,  oped  under  the  Army  and  under  the  Navy, 
of  hits  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  under  all  while  many  other  bureaus  and  committees  of 
conditions  of  wind  and  atmosphere — except  the  various  departments  have  something  to  do 
heavy  fog — against  a  target  the  size  of  a  with  it.  The  Army  does  not  like  to  encroach 
battleship.  This  percentage  of  hitting  can  on  the  Navy's  sphere  of  interest,  and  the  Navy 
be  very  much  increased,  both  by  coming  down  does  not  like  to  encroach  on  the  Army's  sphere 
lower,  and  by  perfecting  the  sight  mechanism,  of  interest. 

The  efficiency  of  hitting  from  the  air,  there-  We  have,  at  the  present  time,  in  all  the  air 
fore,  of  an  airplane  is  just  as  great  100  or  200  service  in  this  country,  only  a  few  models  of 
miles  away  from  its  airdrome  as  it  is  ten  or  what  our  airplanes  should  be.  We  have  no  reg- 
fifteen  miles  away,  because  it  is  not  a  question  of  ularly  equipped  organizations  for  carrying  out 
the  range  of  the  projectile,  as  is  the  case  in  the  these  functions.  Congress  set  aside  more 
cannon,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  fuel  capacity  than  $100,000,000  last  year  for  aviation,  which 
of  the  airplane  or  its  radius  of  action.  The  was  split  up  between  the  Army,  Navy,  Post 
attack  of  bombardment  airplanes  against  Office  Department,  and  other  places  to  such  an 
warships  will  be  made  at  comparatively  low  extent  that  a  united  effort  could  not  be  ob- 
altitudes,  so  as  to  get  quick  effects;  and  in  the  tained,  with  incident  duplication  of  work,  mag- 
case  of  a  2,000-pound  bomb  with  instantaneous  nified  overhead,  and  an  absence  of  a  consistent 
fuse,  the  shock  of  explosion  of  the  blast,  and  air  doctrine  and  policy. 

fragments  of  the  vessel  thrown  out  by  this  The  only  answer  to  an  efficient  development 

missile  will  extend  a  mile  or  more  in  a  hori-  of  aviation,  both  military,  civil,  and  commer- 

zontal  direction,  and  can  be  felt  for  2,000  feet  cial,  in  this  country  is  a  united  air  service,  with 

in  the  air;  so  that  airplanes  can  not  come  lower  a  responsible  head  to  it  who  will  be  held  ab- 

than  this  with  this  size  projectile.  solutely   responsible  for   the  development   of 

Losses,  of  course,  always  occur  in  time  of  aviation  in  this  country.     Aeronautics  should 

war;  and  an  air  attack  against  a  fleet  is  going  to  be  organized  into  a  department  co-equal  with 

result   in   losses.     With  a  properly  organized  the  Army  and  the  Navy.     Under  these  condi- 

air  force,  and  massed  attacks  of  several  hun-  tions — dollar  for  dollar  as  a  means  of  coast 

dred  airplanes — such   as   we  made  in  Europe  defense  and  as  a  means  of  controlling  traffic 

during  the  war — if  these  warships  come  within  over  the  water  or  through  the  air  against  us — 

the  radius  of  action  of  the  airplanes,  they  un-  more  benefit  will  be  obtained  to  the  United 

doubtedly  will  be  destroyed.     What  we  must  States  from  an  air  force  than  from  any  other 

do,  therefore,  to  develop  this  means  of  defense  one  thing. 
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Why  Neither  Aircraft  Nor  Submarine  Has  Yet  Re- 
placed the  Capital  Ship  in  Its  Mastery  of  the  Sea 

By  LT.-COM.  lee  P.  WARREN,  U.  S.  N. 

Of  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  of  the  Navy  Department 


FROM  following  the  reports  of  the  late 
war  and  the  many  ideas  expressed 
through  the  daily  press,  it  appears 
that  the  question  of  the  kind  of  naval 
preparedness  has  never  been  so 
prominent  as  now. 

Every  thinking  man  and  woman  is  now- 
viewing  preparedness  from  a  business  stand- 
point as  insurance,  and  the  logical  business  man 
without  technical  naval  knowledge  rightly 
asks  the  question  "If  these  small  craft  are  as  good 
as  they  say,  and  are  so  much  cheaper,  why  do 
we  not  adopt  them?"  Our  press  does  not  differ 
from  the  press  of  other  countries  in  that  it 
frequently  supports  this  view. 

How  much  insurance  we  shall  have  is  up 
to  the  people  to  decide;  but  the  kind  of  pre- 
paredness should  be  left  to  the  trained  experts. 
You  have  heard  statements  and  read  articles 
on  just  how  many  different  types  of  craft  are 
needed  for  the  Navy,  but  if  you  could  spend 
one  afternoon  with  the  Navy  General  Board 
and  not  believe  in  trained  naval  experts,  I 
would  be  mightily  disappointed. 

In  the  beginning,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  believe  the  aircraft  a  cure 
for  all  naval  ills,  or  that  it  will  supplant  the 
battleship. 

I  have  kept  before  me  for  several  years  a 
sign  that  reads:  "The  man  who  says  a  thing  is 
impossible  is  apt  to  be  interrupted  by  some- 
body doing  it."  So  1  shall  not  say  that  any 
means  of  successful  naval  warfare  other  than 
battleships  is  impracticable,  but  at  the  present 
time,  no  other  practicable  means  is  apparent. 

The  advocates  of  making  the  air  force  the 
leading  force  belong  to  the  "outs."  They 
cry,  long  and  loudly,  against  the  "ins,"  and  are 
given  much  space  in  the  public  press. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
some  men  understand  that  insistence  upon  one 
aspect  does  not  and  must  not  mean  failure  fully 
to  recognize  other  aspects.  The  respect  for 
aircraft  is  admirably  stated  by  the  Navy 
General  Board: 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  future  employment  of 
aircraft  in  connection  with  naval  operations  will 
introduce  new  problems  of  attack  and  defense  of 
far-reaching  importance.  They  will  become  in- 
creasingly valuable  adjuncts  to  the  fleet.  The 
unlikely  may  happen  and  the  protective  measures 
and  devices  needed  for  the  survival  of  the  capita! 
ship  may  outweigh  and  overshadow  the  value  of 
such  ships  as  primary  weapons.  Before  such  a 
condition  is  reached,  however,  the  new  weapons  now 
under  trial  will  have  to  attain  a  general  efficiency  far 
in  excess  of  anything  they  now  possess.  Predictions 
are  one  thing,  actualities  are  another.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  unwisdom  for  any  nation  possessing 
sea-power  to  pin  its  faith  and  change  its  practice 
upon  mere  theories  as  to  the  future  development  of 
new  and  untried  weapons.  As  yet  the  protected 
gun  is  the  most  generally  effective  weapon  in  exis- 
tence for  naval  use.  But  that  fact  does  not  relieve 
us  of  the  necessity  of  developing  to  the  utmost,  new 
weapons  and  inventions  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  above  clearly  states  that  the  existence 
of  any  method,  standard,  custom,  or  practice  is 
no  reason  for  its  continuance  when  a  better  is 
offered. 

The  best  way  to  commence  the  exami- 
nation of  a  problem  of  the  future  is  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  teachings  of  history.  In- 
ventors and  advocates  of  inventions  that  would 
revolutionize  naval  warfare  have  for  many 
years  promised  that  the  "big  ship"  would 
disappear  from  the  seas,  but  they  have  always 
been  countered  and  this  ship  has  remained  the 
principal  unit  on  which  all  arms  depend. 

In  1889,  the  French  navy  was  carried  away 
by  the  torpedo  enthusiasts.  The  theory  was 
that,  as  the  torpedo  could  be  carried  by  small 
fast  vessels,  the  power  necessary  to  sink  a 
battleship  could  be  concentrated  in  vessels  of 
much  less  size  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  cost.  The  French  built  hundreds  of  small 
torpedo  boats  to  take  the  place  of  battleships. 
This  policy  has  long  since  been  considered  in- 
correct by  the  leading  authorities  and,  previous 
to  the  World  War,  the  French  again  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  battleships. 
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The  torpedo  has  a  recognized  place  in  naval 
warfare  and  is  one  of  the  most  effective  offen- 
sive weapons  of  the  fleet,  but  it  has  not  done 
away  with  the  battleship.  The  development  of 
the  torpedo  contributed  toward  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  battleship  in  order  that  it  might 
carry  an  additional  rapid  fire  armament  for  use 
against  torpedo  craft  and  to  give  it  greater 
protection  from  the  explosive  effect  of  the 
torpedo. 

SUBMARINE    HYSTERIA 

THE  next  big  development  was  the  sub- 
marine hysteria;  in  the  popular  mind  the 
submarine  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
battleship.  The  submarine,  however,  like  the 
surface  torpedo  vessel,  has  become  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  fleet,  but  its  value  against 
major  ships  in  the  World  War  did  not  fulfil  the 
predictions  of  the  submarine  enthusiasts,  and 
the  development  of  the  listening  devices,  depth 
charges,  and  anti-submarine  tactics  has  prob- 
ably reduced  the  future  effectiveness  of  the 
submarine  in  a  naval  campaign. 

Just  recall  the  press  articles  and  the  names 
of  the  men  who  prophesied  that  the  submarine 
had  sounded  the  doom  of  the  capital  ship.  The 
submarine  sank  hundreds  of  merchantmen,  but 
no  modern  vessel  of  the  capital  type  was  sunk 
by  the  torpedo  alone.  In  the  Jutland  action 
a  torpedo  hit  the  British  battleship  Marl- 
horough,  which  remained  in  line  and  safely 
reached  a  home  port;  the  German  battle 
cruiser  Lutiow  and  Seydlit^  were  hit,  but  not 
put  out  of  action  by  torpedoes;  on  August  19, 
1 9 16,  the  Westfalen  was  hit;  on  November  5, 
1916,  the  Kronprini  and  Grosser  Kurfurst  were 
torpedoed;  and  the  Moltke  was  hit  in  the  Baltic; 
but  none  of  these  ships  were  sunk  or  even 
dangerously  damaged.  During  all  the  four 
years  of  the  war  the  British  battleships  cruised 
almost  at  will  in  the  North  Sea  and  kept  the 
German  fleet  in  their  bases. 

AIRPLANE    SHORTCOMINGS 

AND  now  we  have  the  aircraft  either  to 
i\  supplant  the  battleship  or  take  a  place 
along  with  the  surface  and  underwater  torpedo 
carriers. 

The  record  of  torpedo  carrying  airplanes  was 
not  a  particularly  good  one  during  the  World 
War.  The  Germans  have  a  record  of  sinking 
only  two  merchantmen  by  this  means.  It  was 
evidently  found  impracticable  to  use  them 
against  the  British  fleet.     Future  development 


of  the  torpedo  plane  is  to  be  watched  with  great 
interest.  As  the  torpedo  plane  is  a  large  and 
comparatively  slow  plane,  its  attack  may  be 
countered  by  fighting  planes,  by  anti-aircraft 
guns,  and  by  protective  devices  in  the  design 
of  the  battleship.  In  addition,  the  torpedo 
plane,  if  used  from  a  carrier,  cannot  operate 
except  in  fairly  good  weather  and  is  destroyed 
by  gales  and  storms  that  do  not  trouble  the 
battleship. 

The  bomb  carried  by  aircraft  is  now  brought 
forward  as  the  weapon  which  will  destroy  the 
battleship.  As  it  has  thus  far  been  impractic- 
able to  propel  a  bomb  dropped  from  aircraft, 
its  velocity  is  dependent  upon  gravity,  and 
therefore,  cannot  be  greater  than  about  700 
foot  seconds.  This  velocity  is  insufficient  to 
cause  the  bomb  to  penetrate  an  armored  deck 
of  a  modern  ship.  The  explosive  effect  of  the 
bomb  will,  therefore,  be  expended  above  the 
vital  parts  of  the  ship,  and  while  its  destructive 
effect  will  undoubtedly  be  great  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  it  will  not  affect  the  fighting 
value  of  a  battleship  to  the  extent  that  a 
16-inch  projectile  from  a  modern  gun  would. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  eventual  results 
of  such  new  weapons  and  methods  have  been: 

(a)  An  increase  in  the  size  and  power  of  the  battle- 
ship. 

(b)  The  development  of  subsidiary  types  of  war- 
ships specially  designed  to  use  these  new  weapons  or 
to  protect  the  battleship  against  vessels  using  them. 

SOME    EXPERT   OPINIONS 

ADMIRAL  JELLICOE,  after  commanding 
the    greatest    fleet    of    battleships    ever 
arrayed  in  action,  says: 

1  would  utter  one  word  of  caution  against  the 
school — two  or  three  schools,  rather  loud  spoken 
schools,  that  are  so  sure  that  these  two  weapons, 
(aircraft  and  submarine)  are  going  to  knock  out  the 
navies  altogether.  I  have  met  air-enthusiasts  who 
say  that  nothing  will  live  on  the  seas,  not  even  sub- 
marines under  the  seas,  when  the  aircraft  of  the 
future  attacks  them.  1  have  met  submarine  officers 
who  say  that  nothing  that  floats  on  the  sea  will  ever 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  submarine  of  the  future. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  every  respect  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  any  particular  arm,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  time  has  yet  come  when  the  surface  ship  is 
knocked  out.  It  is  a  very  tempting  thing  for  people 
who  handle  the  public  purse  to  say,  "X  says  the  air- 
craft will  knock  out  navies,"  or  "Y  says  that  the 
submarine  will  knock  out  navies;  don't  let  us  spend 
any  more  on  a  navy." 
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Admiral    Scheer,    German 
Chief  at  Jutland,  writes: 


Commander-in- 


All  arms  can  claim  a  share  in  the  success.  But 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  long  range  heavy  arma- 
ment of  the  great  battleships  was  the  deciding  factor, 
and  caused  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy's  losses 
that  are  so  far  proven,  as  also  it  brought  the  torpedo 
flotillas  to  their  successful  attack  on  the  ships  of  the 
Main  Fleet.  This  does  not  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  flotillas  in  enabling  the  battleships  to  slip 
away  from  the  enemy  by  their  attack.  The  big  ship — 
battleship  and  battlecruiser — is,  therefore,  and  will 
be,  the  main  strength  of  naval  power.  It  must  be 
further  developed  by  increasing  the  gun  calibre,  by 
raising  the  speed,  and  by  perfecting  the  armor  and 
the  protection  below  the  water  line. 

Even  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  is  recently  quoted 
as  saying: 

''Battleships  won  the  World  War  and  will 
win  future  wars." 

The  British  Admiralty  on  March  12,  1920, 
presents  the  following  in  its  "Naval  Estimates 
and  Policy:" 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  maintenance 
in  commission  of  the  present  types  of  vessels, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  capital  ship.  A  contrary 
policy  has  been  openly  advocated,  this  policy  being 
based,  it  is  presumed,  on  the  idea  that  the  battleship 
is  dead  and  that  submersible  and  air  vessels  are  the 
types  of  the  future.  The  Naval  Staff  has  examined 
this  question  with  extreme  care,  and  as  a  result  we 
profoundly  dissent  from  these  views. 

In  our  opinion,  the  capital  ship  remains  the  unit 
on  which  sea  power  is  built  up. 

Nor  at  present  could  the  Board  of  Admiralty  sub- 
scribe to  the  statement  that  aircraft  have  doomed 
the  capital  ship.  Aircraft  are  certainly  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  naval  tactics,  as  regards  recon- 
naissance, torpedo  attacks,  and  artillery  observation, 
but  their  role  in  present  circumstances  is  that  of  an 
auxiliary  and  not  of  a  substitute  for  the  capital 
ship. 

Our  own  Navy  General  Board  reports: 

Nothing  that  occurred  during  the  World  War  has 
served  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board 
as  to  the  vital  importance  in  war  of  the  battleship; 
the  ship  that  can  at  once  give  and  take  heavy  blows. 
There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to  the  future 
value  of  this  type  in  view  of  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  offensive  powers  of  submarines  and  air- 
craft. But  it  would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to 
pin  our  faith  and  change  our  practice  upon  mere 
theories  as  to  the  future  development  of  new  weap- 
ons. As  yet  the  protected  gun  is  the  most  generally 
effective  weapon  in  existence  for  naval  use.  History 
shows  the  extreme  value  of  "ships  of  the  line." 


Upon  the  power  of  a  fleet  of  such  vessels  is  based  all 
operations  of  lesser  vessels. 

THESE    General    Conclusions    should    be 
drawn : 

1 .  The  modern  battleship  contains  the  maxi- 
mum power,  both  offensive  and  protective, 
which  can  be  concentrated  in  one  hull,  and  has 
adequate  radius  of  action,  seaworthiness,  and 
reliability  to  ensure  effective  operations  in  any 
theatre  of  war.     It  is  essential  to  naval  power. 

2.  The  development  of  new  weapons  re- 
quires the  modification  of  hull  construction  to 
furnish  protection,  but  so  far  this  protection 
has  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of  increase  in 
displacement. 

3.  The  destroyer,  submarine,  and  aircraft 
carry  projectiles  which  are  dangerous  to  a 
battleship  if  sufficient  projectiles  can  be  made 
to  hit.  Subsidiary  types  are  therefore  re- 
quired to  assist  the  battleship  in  protection 
against  these  types. 

4.  Destroyers,  submarines,  and  aircraft  are 
useful  and  necessary  subsidiaries  to  the  battle- 
ship, and  should  be  provided  in  adequate 
numbers. 

5.  Until  transportation  of  stores  and  armies 
can  be  effected  by  submarines  or  aircraft,  the 
control  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  necessary  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  naval  warfare. 

6.  Aircraft  must  operate  from  bases  on 
shore  or  from  carriers.  Submarines  must  come 
to  the  surface.  Control  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea  will  prevent  the  successful  operation  of  sub- 
marines or  aircraft. 

7.  The  advocates  of  the  submarine  and  air- 
craft neglect  to  state  how  war  is  to  be  conducted 
away  from  one's  own  coast.  They  neglect 
the  limitations  of  radius  of  action  of  aircraft  and 
the  necessity  for  bases  for  both  aircraft  and 
submarines.  They  forget  that  the  effectiveness 
of  aircraft  and  submarines  is  decreased  by 
bad  weather  and  darkness.  They  fail  to 
mention  that  submarines  must  come  to  the 
surface,  and  that  aircraft  must  land  on  shore 
or  on  aircraft  carriers.  They  avoid  stating 
that  as  aircraft  and  submarines  increase  in 
size,  they  become  more  vulnerable  to  the  action 
of  protective  types.  They  accept  at  once  the 
defensive  role.  Has  any  one  suggested  trans- 
porting an  army  with  submarines  or  aircraft 
only  to  guard  the  convoy? 

8.  The  arguments  of  the  submarine  and 
aviation  enthusiasts  are  confined  to  how  they 
can  demolish  battleships,  thus  admitting  at 
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once  that  the  battleship  is  to-day  the  con-  construction  of  new  dry-docks  and  a  new  canal, 

trolling  type.  there  will  be  no  very  great  increase  in  the  size 

9.  As  in  most  arguments  there  is  a  happy  of  major  ships,  and  due  to  the  excessive  cost  of 
mean.  The  battleship  represents  the  maxi-  harbor  developments,  dry-docks  and  canal 
mum  concentrated  power  which  can  be  put  into  locks,  it  is  improbable  that  the  development 
one  hull.  As  such  it  is  supreme  over  all  types  will  be  as  rapid  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in 
of  vessels  on  the  surface,  but  by  its  power  to  the  recent  past. 

support  the  mobile  bases  of  aircraft  (aircraft  14.  When  national  defense  is  interpreted  to 

carriers)  and  of  submarines  (tenders)  ensures  mean   coast   defense,   the  importance  of  the 

the  ability  to  use  these  types  in  the  areas  in  United   States   as   a  world   power  will   have 

which  they  will  be  most  effective.  ceased.     National  defense  must  be  interpreted 

10.  Battleships  by  themselves  cannot  gain  to  mean  the  protection  and  enforcement  of  our 
or  exercise  the  command  of  the  sea,  for  no  national  interests  in  any  area  of  the  world's 
nation  can  afford  enough  of  them  to  permit  surface,  and  the  best  defense  is  an  effective 
them  to  be  subjected  without  adequate  protec-  offense.  We  must  be  able  to  carry  the  war  to 
tion  to  attacks  from  torpedo  vessels  and  the  enemy  coast  and  thus  retain  for  the  United 
aircraft.  Aircraft  and  torpedo  vessels  are  like-  States  the  benefit  of  uninterrupted  trade  and 
wise  impotent  in  gaining  and  exercising  com-  import  of  essential  raw  materials. 

mand  of  the  sea  unless  the  areas  to  be  used  by  15.  This  condition  can  be  attained  only  by 

the  vessels  employed  in  trade  and  transporta-  the  development  of  a  fleet  of  proper  types  and 

tion  are  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  proper  numbers  in  which  are  incorporated  the 

the  home  coast.  latest    developments    in    surface    craft,    sub- 

11.  The  types  of  vessels  required  in  a  fleet  marines  and  aviation,  and  types  necessary  for 
can  best  be  determined  by  a  careful  analysis  countering  such  enemy  types,  but  the  backbone 
of  the  functions  each  is  designed  to  perform,  of  the  fleet  always  will  be  the  type  of  vessel 
The  number  of  vessels  of  each  type  should  be  which  carries  the  maximum  concentration  of 
determined  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  power  against  surface  vessels,  a  type  which  is 
operations  which  may  be  required  to  enforce  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  called  the 
our  national  policies  against  those  nations  most  battleship  or  ship  of  the  line. 

apt  to  oppose  such  policies.  Judging  from   the   hits   made  on   the  old 

12.  Technical  developments  may  influence  battleship  Indiana,  the  excellence  of  the 
the  construction  of  battleships,  new  inventions  bombers  is  no  better  than  the  gunners,  and 
may  require  the  construction  of  new  types  of  certainly  there  is  no  comparison  in  effective- 
vessels  supplementary  to  the  battleship,  but  as  ness.  During  the  World  War,  the  German 
far  as  can  be  foreseen  the  limitation  in  size  of  ship  Goehen  was  bombed  for  a  week  while 
battleships  is  now  and,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  in  aground,  but  it  was  only  slightly  damaged, 
the  future  determined  only  by  the  progress  of  Any  bombing  experiments  are  apt  to  have  a 
the  art  of  ship  construction  and  the  practica-  dangerous  effect  upon  the  public  because  actual 
bility  of  operation  of  the  vessels.  conditions    cannot    be    simulated.     Certainly 

13.  It  appears  that  the  latter  condition  is  the  target  will  be  at  sea,  it  is  hoped,  underway 
being  approached.  The  draft  of  vessels  is  and  changing  course,  but  there  will  be  no 
rapidly  approaching  the  maximum  depth  of  defensive  fighting  planes  or  anti-aircraft  guns, 
most  harbors.  The  length  and  beam  are  The  control  of  the  air  depends  upon  the 
approaching  the  maximum  which  can  enter  our  control  of  the  sea. 

drydocks    and    the    Panama    Canal.     Other  The  present  is  only  to-day  but  the  future  is 

nations  have  the  same  limitations.     Until  the  a  long  time.     It  behooves  us  to  maintain  our 

demands  of  national  defense  necessitate  the  sense  of  proportion. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  OUR 
AUTOMOBILE  MAKERS 

Men  of  Vision  and  Courage,  Identified  With  the  Evolution  of 
the  Motor-Car  from  the  Ridiculous  Horseless  Carriage.  Why- 
Detroit   Became  the  Hom'e  of  Automobile   Manufacturers 

By  JOHN  K.  BARNES 

This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  automobile  industry,  dealing  primarily 

with  the  leading  characters. 

TWENTY-FIVE  }'ears  ago  the  horse-  vania  and  West  Virginia,  and  because  Andrew 

less  carriage  was   a  curiosity  with  Carnegie  lived  there.     The  automobile  industry 

Bamum  &  Baile} 's  Circus;  now  it  is  grew  to  rapid  maturity  in  and  around  Detroit 

the  most  familiar  object  on  our  high-  because  there  were  the  men  of  vision  and  cour- 

ways.    Twenty  years  ago  the  making  age  who  saw  its  great  possibilities  and  who  were 

of  automobiles  started  as  a  small,  uncertain  the  first  to  translate  them  into  reality.    A  few 

business  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  great  men  in  the  lower  peninsular  of  Michigan  really 

vision  and  courage.    To-day  it  is  the  second  established  the  industry,  and  it  has  largely  been 

largest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country,  due  to  the  efforts  of  men  in  the  western  lake 

The  motor-car  is  now  one  of  our  principal  states  that  it  has  attained  its  present  enormous 

means  of  transportation,  and  wider  uses  are  size  in  two  short  decades.     To-day  eighty-seven 

being  found  for  it  steadily.     More  money  is  of   the   more  than    130  automobile  factories 

being  appropriated  for  the  improvement   of  in  this  country,  and  by  far  the  largest  ones 

highways  than  for  any  other  public  work.  The  at  that,  are  located  in  the  states  of  Michi- 

automobile  has  revolutionized  the  social  and  gan,   Indiana,  Ohio,  and   Illinois.     Detroit  is 

business  life  of  the  country.     More  trades  are  the  centre  of  this  industry,  and  Michigan  to-day 

comprised  among  the  workmen  who  contribute  produces  80  per  cent,  of  the  automobiles  of 

to  its  production  than  in  the  making  of  any  the  country,  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  automobiles 

other    product.    The    standard    of    living    of  of  the  world. 

American  workmen  and  their  families  has  been  Detroit  has  no  natural  advantages  that  are 
raised  because  of  it.  In  quantity  production  not  possessed  by  many  other  cities  of  this  coun- 
the  industry  has  far  surpassed  that  of  Europe  try.  It  does  not  have  as  good  a  location  as 
and  every  other  industry  of  this  country.  It  some.  It  is  true  it  is  situated  on  deep  water, 
has  now  passed  its  period  of  adolescence  and  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  and  has 
has  reached  a  state  of  stable  growth  where  it  is  always  been  an  "open  shop"  town,  which  un- 
attracting  the  interest  of  conservative  bankers  doubtedly  had  something  to  do  with  its  great 
and  other  business  men.  In  this  series  of  industrial  growth.  But  these  things  would  not 
articles  will  be  told  the  stories  of  some  of  the  have  distinguished  it  above  many  other  cities 
men  who  created  this  new  giant  industry,  if  it  had  not  had  men  who  saw  more  clearly  into 
They  are  men  of  vision  and  courage — typical  the  future  in  certain  respects  than  did  most 
Americans.  The  industry  they  have  built  others  in  this  country,  and  who  were  not  bound 
up  is  now  going  through  a  period  of  change,  by  the  traditions  or  methods  of  the  past  when 
and  a  study  of  these  men  and  their  methods  it  came  to  working  out  their  plans.  Othe** 
gives  a  clearer  view  of  its  future.  And  there  cities  produced  the  first  cars,  but  the  "Motor 
is  much  in  its  development  and  in  the  way  these  City"  got  its  start  over  all  others  when  a  De- 
men  met  the  problems  that  faced  them  from  troit  capitalist  influenced  a  man  from  another 
which  other  industries  can  learn.  Michigan  town  to  come  there  to  build  the  first 
The  steel  industry  developed  around  Pitts-  large  automobile  factory  in  the  United  States 
burgh  because  there  the  iron  ore  from  the  north  for  the  manufacture  of  gasolene  cars, 
met  the  coal,  coke,  and  limestone  of  Pennsyl-  This  capitalist  was  S.  L.  Smith.    The  man 
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was    R.    E.   Olds.     Olds   had   bought    an    in-  machine  shop  of  the  Apperson  Brothers  at  Ko- 

terest  in  his  father's  stationary  engine  shop  in  komo,   Ind.  the   year  before,  was  in  Chicago 

Lansing,  Mich.,  in  1885,  with  money  he  had  with  his  second  car,  but  it  skidded  on  the  ice 

earned  during  vacation  periods  while  attending  and  broke  a  wheel  before  it  reached  the  starting 

the  Lansing  High  School.    In  the  fall  of  the  next  point.     The  next  spring  the  Duryeas  won  the 

year  he  had  built  a  horseless  carriage  driven  by  second  automobile  race  in  America — from  New 

steam  generated  by  burning  gasolene.     Then  York  to  Irvington-on-the-Hudson  and  back — 

followed  ten  years  of  intermittent  experiment  and  that  fall  they  outdistanced  all  the  foreign 

and  the  adoption  of  the  gasolene  engine  in  1894.  cars  in  the  first  English  "drive" — from  London 


At  that  time  Mr. 
Olds  was  working  all 
day  and  until  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  at 
the  engine  shop,  and 
for  four  or  five  years 
he  stinted  himself  to 
an  expenditure  of  ten 
dollars  a  year  for 
pleasure.  In  1896, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sparrow,  a 
rich  man  of  Lansing, 
became  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of 
the  horseless  carriage 
that  Olds  was  driving 
regularly  through  the 
streets  of  Lansing, 
and  he  got  S.  L. 
Smith,  formerly  of 
Lansing,  and  Henry 
Russel,  rich  men  of 
Detroit,  to  put  in 
some  money  and  the 
Olds  Motor  Vehicle 
Company  was  formed 
with  $5,000  capital 
paid  in. 

Meanwhile  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Duryea 
was  experimenting 
with  gasolene  driven 
vehicles  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  he 
and  his  brother  Frank 


WILLIAM    E.    METZGAR 

A  bicycle  salesman  who  was  among  the  first  to  see  the  possi- 
biHties  of  the  automobile.  Starting  as  agent  for  the  famous 
curved-dash  Oldsmobile,  he  has  since  been  identified  with 
many  of  the  successful  companies.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
have  done  much  for  the  good  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  He 
is  now  vice-president  of  the  Columbia  Motors  Company 


to  Brighton.  That 
summer  they  com- 
pleted twelve  cars 
and  sent  one  on  tour 
with  Barnum  & 
Bailey's  Circus  to 
educate  the  public  as 
to  the  possibilities  of 
this  new  mode  of 
transportation.  In 
1898  and*  1899  Mr. 
Olds  was  showing  his 
cars  as  an  advertised 
attraction  at  county 
fairs. 

Another  of  the 
early  pioneers  was 
Mr.  Alexander  Win- 
ton,  a  manufacturer 
of  bicycles  in  Cleve- 
land. He  made  a 
motor  bicycle  in  1893 
and  built  his  first  gas- 
olene car  in  1895.  In 
1897,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate to  himself 
as  well  as  to  others 
the  utility  of  his  car, 
he  started  from 
Cleveland  for  New 
York,  and  over  roads 
that  had  seen  none  of 
the  improvements 
that  the  automobile 
has   since  brought 


had  organized  the  Duryea  Motor  Wagon  Com-  about,  made  the  trip  in  ten  days.    He  immedi- 

pany — the  first  automobile  company  in  Amer-  ately  started  upon  the  commercial  production  of 

ica.     It  was  a  Duryea  two-cylinder  rubber-tired  his  car  and  he,  like  Elwood  Haynes  has  been  a 

car,   the  fifth  car  they  made,   that  won  the  successful  producer  of  high  class  cars  ever  since. 

Times-Herald  race  in  Chicago  on  Thanksgiving  But  it  was  R-.  E.  Olds  who  first  demonstrated 

Day,  1895,  amid  a  running  fire  of  jokes  from  the  great  possibilities  in  automobile  building, 

newspaper  reporters  who  easily  followed  the  It  was  he  who  first  proved  that  the  gasolene  car 

race  in   horse-drawn   vehicles.     Mr.   Olds  in-  could   be  made  and   sold   by  the  thousands, 

tended  to  enter  his  gasolene  car  in  this  race  but  And  he  did  that  in  Detroit.     The  reason  was 

did  not  get  it  completed  in  time.     Mr.  Elwood  this:     Some  of  his  friends  in  Lansing  had  at- 

Haynes,  whose  first  car  had  been  built  in  the  tempted  to  interest  New  York  capital  in  the 
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there  in  Detroit.  He  said 
that  they  would  furnish  the 
capital  to  build  a  factory 
for  him.  The  Olds  Motor 
Works  was  incorporated  as 
a  reorganization  of  the  Olds 
Motor  Vehicle  Company 
and  the  Olds  Gas  Engine 
Works  of  Lansing.  The 
new  company  was  capital- 
ized at  $350,000  and  $150,- 
000  cash  was  paid  in.  S.  L. 
Smith  and  Henry  Russel 
furnished  most  of  the  new 
capital.  The  remaining 
stock  went  to  the  stock- 
holders in  the  two  old  com- 
panies. A  factory  was  built 
out  on  Jefferson  Avenue 
East,  where  the  Morgan  & 
Wright  Tire  Company  plant 
is  now  located.  This  was 
the  first  large  automobile 
factory  built  in  the  United 
States.  A  car  selling  for 
$1,250  was  manufactured. 
But  it  was  a  complicated 
machine,  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  did  not  become 
popular.  Only  a  few  were 
made.  Later  in  1900,  Mr. 
Olds  evolved  his  famous 
one  -  cylinder  curved  -  dash 
runabout,  which  almost  in- 
stantly became  popular.  It 
sold  for  $650. 

But  before  commercial 
production  of  this  car  was 
started,  one  of  the  workmen 
Olds  Motor  Vehicle  Company  in  order  to  get  at  the  new  factory  pulled  his  forge  underneath  a 
money  to  buy  or  build  a  factory  for  production  large  rubber  bag  filled  with  gas;  the  gas  caught 
on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Olds,  at  the  request  of  the  fire,  and  in  about  an  hour  the  plant  was  des- 
Eastern  capitalists,  even  went  so  far  as  to  look  troyed.  J.J.  Brady,  the  young  tim.ekeeper  at 
for  a  suitable  factory  building  in  Newark,  the  plant,  rushed  into  the  fire  and  pushed  out 
N.  J.  But  he  could  not  find  anything  that  the  only  curved-dash  runabout  that  had  been 
suited  him,  and  Eastern  capital  was  slow  about  built.  Most  of  the  patterns  for  the  car  were 
going  into  an  untried  venture  of  this  kind,  destroyed  in  the  fire  and  it  was  by  taking  to 
Mr.  Olds  started  home,  and  stopped  in  Detroit  pieces  this  one  car  that  new  patterns  were  made, 
where  he  recounted  his  experience  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Just  a  month  after  the  fire  the  men  at  the  plant 
Smith,  one  of  his  stockholders.  Mr.  Smith  had  had  constructed  a  new  runabout  and  drove  it 
made  a  fortune  in  copper-mining  in  northern  up  to  the  hospital  where  Mr.  Olds  lay  ill.  From 
Michigan  and  it  happened  that  at  that  time  he  then  to  the  end  of  the  year  433  of  these  little 
was  looking  for  some  business  to  invest  in.  cars  were  turned  out.  Thus  Detroit  got  its 
and  in  which  to  start  his  two  sons — Frederick  start  as  the  centre  of  the  automobile  industry 
L.  and  Angus  S.     He  told  Mr.  Olds  to  stay     of  the  country. 


HOWARD    E.    COFFIN 

A  leading  engineer  in  the  industry  and  a  successful  designer  of  cars.     He  left  Ann 

Arbor  in  1902  to  go  with  the  Olds  Motor  Works.     "Standardization,"  which  has 

made  great  quantity  production  possible,  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Coffin. 

He  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 
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That  first  year's  experi- 
ence showed  Mr.  Olds  the 
great  possibilities  for  the 
gasolene  car.  But  he  knew 
that  advantage  had  to  be 
taken  quickly  of  these  pos- 
sibilities or  they  would  be 
lost.  At  that  time  the  few 
cars  being  operated  in  this 
country  were  largely  steam 
and  electric.  Mr.  Olds 
knew,  from  his  experience  in 
the  steam  engine  business, 
that  the  life  of  steam  for  car 
power  would  be  short  be- 
cause of  boiler  troubles. 
And  the  limitations  of  the 
electric  were  then  becoming 
apparent.  Some  of  the  elec- 
tric companies  in  Chicago 
had  already  failed.  Mr.  Olds 
told  his  associates,  if  they 
were  going  to  catch  the  tail 
end  of  the  public  interest 
that  had  been  created  by 
the  steam  and  the  electric 
car  before  it  passed  entirely, 
they  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing big  and  do  it  quickly. 
A  manufacturing  schedule 
for  twenty-five  hundred  cars 
was  therefore  announced  for 
1902.  That  was  nearly  six 
times  as  many  as  they  had 
turned  out  in  1901  and  was 
probably  more  than  all  the 
gasclenecars  in  the  countrv. 
Then  Mr.  Olds  and  Fred- 
erick L.  Smith  set  out  for 
New  York  to  conquer-  that  market.  Roy  cold  feet  on  the  proposition.  They  didn't 
D.  Chapin  drove  one  of  the  runabouts  through      think  they  could  sell  a  hundred  cars  in  New 


RANSOM    E.    OLDS 

The  man  who  first  built  gasolene  cars  by  the  thousands.  It  was  the  success  of  his 
company  that  gave  Detroit  its  start  as  the  centre  of  the  automobile  industry  of  the 
world.  Out  of  the  original  Olds  .Motor  Works  plant  in  Detroit  came  many  of  the 
present  leaders  in  the  industry.  Later  ten  men  in  Lansing  put  in  $120,000  to  start 
a  new  company,  and  .Mr.  Olds  is  now  producing  the  Reo  car  in  Lansing 


from  Detroit — to  show  that  it  would  run  that 
far  without  breaking  down. 

They  got  a  small  space  with  some  other  ex- 
hibitor at  the  automobile  show  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  there  day  and  night  they 
demonstrated  the  little  curved-dash  Oldsmo- 
bile  in  competition  with  steam  and  electric  cars 
which  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  show.     Before 


York.  Mr.  Olds  asked  him  for  Heaven's  sake 
to  permit  the  Spalding  sign  as  New  York 
agents  to  remain  up  during  the  remainder  of 
the  show  and  not  to  decide  definitely  until  the 
show  was  over.  But  before  the  show  ended 
something  happened  to  cheer  him  up. 

R.    M.   Owen    had    been    selling    the   Olds 
runabout    in    Cleveland,    and    Roy    Rainey, 


the  show  started,  A.  G.  Spalding  <&  Company,  whose  father  had  made  money  in  Pennsylvania 

the   well-known    sporting   goods   people,    had  coke,  had  backed  him  to  some  extent.     Both 

agreed  to  take  the  New  York  agency  and  order  Rainey  and  Owen  were  in  New  York  for  the 

one  hundred  cars.     But  on  the  first  or  second  show.     Before  it  ended  Rainey  came  to  Mr. 

day  of  the  show  the  Spalding  man  came  to  Mr.  Olds  and  asked  why  R.  M.  could  not  handle  the 

Oldsand  told  him  that  his  directors  were  getting  agency  for  New  York  as  well  as  Cleveland. 
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ELWOOD    HAYNES 

A  pioneer  who  has  been  in  the  industry  from  the  start.     His  second  car,  built  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Apperson  Brothers 

in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  skidded  in  the  snow  and  broke  a  wheel  just  before  the  start  of  the  Times-Herald  race  in  Chicago 

on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1895 — the  first  automobile  race  in  America — and  probably  the  original  skid  in  America 


Mr.  Olds  said  he  beh'eved  he  could;  that  Owen 
had  certainly  been  successful  in  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Rainey  wanted  to  know  how  large  an  order 
they  would  have  to  place  to  get  the  exclusive 
agency.  Mr.  Olds  fixed  the  figure  at  five  hun- 
dred cars.  Mr.  Rainey  said  they  would  talk 
it  over,  and  asked  Mr.  Olds  to  meet  them  that 
night  at  the  Waldorf.  There  they  drew  up  a 
contract  for  five  hundred  cars  and  Rainey  and 
Owen  got  the  exclusive  agency  for  New  York 
State  and  Ohio.  Before  the  papers  were  signed 
however,  Mr.  Olds  said,  "  It  isn't  my  business, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  you  two  put  this  thing 
over  in  a  big  way.  1  would  like  to  see  you 
make  this  order  for  a  thousand  cars.  Then  the 
public  would  drop  its  jaw  and  take  notice." 
Mr.  Rainey  replied,  "  I  believe  you're  right. 
Make  it  a  thousand." 

Mr.  Olds  returned  to  Detroit  well  satisfied. 
He  knew  that  with  the  car  going  in  New  York, 
the  rest  of  the  country  would  clamor  for  it. 
The  tricks  to  which  Mr.  Rainey  resorted,  to 
attract  the  New  York  public's  attention — even 
to  getting  arrested  for  speeding  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  for  upsetting  a  bicycle  policeman — is  an- 


other story.  The  net  result  was  the  sale  of 
750  curved-dash  runabouts  in  New  York  City 
that  year.  And  Mr.  Olds'  expectations  were 
fulfilled.  People  stood  in  line  at  the  Detroit 
factory  to  get  cars.  Money  and  orders  poured 
in  from  all  over  the  country.  The  demand 
grew  steadily.  In  1903  four  thousand  cars 
were  made  and  sold.  This  was  quantity  pro- 
duction that  had  never  been  dreamed  of 
before,  and  it  foreshadowed  motor-cars  by  the 
millions.  That  year  Alexander  Winton  turned 
out  about  700  cars  at  Cleveland.  The 
Pierce-Arrow  made  297  and  E.  R.  Thomas 
200  in  Buffalo.  Elwood  Haynes  and  the 
Appersons  were  turning  out  about  as  many  at 
Kokomo.  The  Locomobile  Company  made  77 
gas  cars  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Col.  James 
Ward  Packard  was  making  a  few  at  Warren, 
Ohio,  as  were  also  Frank  B.  Stearns  in  Cleve- 
land, the  Clark  Brothers  at  Ardmore,  Pa., 
and  the  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company  at 
Indianapolis.  The  Premier  Motor  Corpora- 
tion started  production  that  year  at  Indiana- 
polis. H.  H.  Franklin  was  beginning  his  auto- 
mobile career  with  John  Wilkinson's  air-cooled 
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car  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     These  companies,  with  exhibition  in  the  world,  given  by  Sir  David 

the  old  Rambler,  the  Knox,  and  a  few  others,  Salomons  at  Tunbridge  in  1895.     One  day  he 

produced  practically  alP  the   gas   cars  made  walked  into  the  Olds  factory,  introduced  him- 

that  year.     George  B.  Selden,  of  Rochester,  self,  and  said  he  wanted  to  have  the  Detroit 

the  inventor  of  the  gasolene  automobile,  had  agency.     Mr.  Olds  offered  to  show  him  the  car, 


not  produced  any.    The  Duryeas' 
original  company  had  passed  out 
of  existence.     The   Ford  Motor 
Company  was  not   yet    formed. 
These  little  curved-dash  Oldsmo- 
biles   became   relatively  as   con- 
spicuous throughout  the  country 
as  Fords  are  to-day.    Where  the 
village  doctor  did  not  have  one 
as  a  fair-weather  substitute  for 
old  Dobbin,  people  heard  about 
them  in  the  songof  "  My  Merry 
Oldsmobile."    The  earnings  of 
the  company  were  enormous.   The 
capital   had    been    increased    by 
stock  dividends  from  $350,000  to 
$2,000,000,   and    after   declaring 
1 01. 4  per  cent,  in  cash  dividends 
there  was  still  a  cash  surplus  of 
$600,000  on  hand. 

It  was  this  success  of  R.  E. 
Olds  in  Detroit  that  fixed  the 
centre  of  the  automobile  industry 
in  that  city.  It  was  this  that 
brought  such  figures  as  Henry  M. 
Leland,  the  Dodge  brothers — 
John  and  Horace  —  Roy  D. 
Chapin,  Howard  E.  Coffin,  B. 
F.  Everitt,  Wm.  E.  Metzgar, 
Benjamin  Briscoe,  J.  D.  Max- 
well, R.  B.Jackson, J. J.  Brady, 
Chas.  B.  Wilson,  H.  T. 
Thomas,  Frederick  O.  Bezner, 
Charles  D.  Hastings,  Charles 
B.  King,  and  others  into  the 
industry  at  the  start,  and  en- 
couraged Detroit  capitalists 
to  invest  their  money  in  it.  A 
contract  was  made  with  Le- 
land &  Faulconer  machine 
shop  to  manufacture  motors 
for  the  Olds  runabout.  The 
Dodge  brothers  made  the 
transmissions  in  their  little 
shop.  B.  F.  Everitt  did  all  the  upholstering. 
The  Briscoe  Manufacturing  Company  made 
radiators.  Wm.  E.  Metzgar  became  the  first 
Detroit  automobile  agent.  He  had  been  a 
successful  bicycle  salesman  in  Detroit  and  had 
gone  to  London  to  see  the  first  motor  vehicle 


ROY    D.    CHAPIN 

President  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Company.  Mr.  Chapin  started  in 
the  Olds  Motor  Works  in  Detroit 
and  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  industry  ever  since.  He  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  highway  im- 
provement movement  which  to-day 
has  such  an  important  bearing  on 
the  economy  of  transportation 


but  Metzgar  said  he  had  been 
following  Olds  around  on  a  bicycle 
for  weeks  while  the  latter  was 
experimenting  with  the  car  and 
he  guessed  he  knew  enough  about 
it  to  be  sure  he  wanted  to  sell  it. 
The  other  men  in  the  above  list, 
most  of  whom  later  became 
leaders  in  the  industry,  all  worked 
at  the  Olds  plant.  Charles  B. 
King  had  been  an  early  pioneer 
in  experimental  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  effect  the  success  of  the  Olds 
runabout  had  on  Henry  Ford's 
fortunes,  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
considerable.  Ford  had  made  a 
machine  out  of  the  parts  of  an  old 
mowing  machine  and  a  little 
steam  engine  while  a  bpy  on  his 
father's  farm  a  few  miles  out  of 
Detroit.  After  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Edison  Illuminating  Com- 
pany in  Detroit  he  used  his  spare 
hours  to  build  experimental  gas- 
olene cars.  Then  ex-Mayor  Wil- 
liam C.  Maybury  got  together  a 
small  syndicate  of  business 
men  and  the  Detroit  Automo- 
bile Company  was  formed. 
All  its  capital,  however,  was 
spent  in  experimental  work 
and  the  company  'passed  out 
of  existence.  Then  the  Henry 
Ford  Company  was  organized, 
but  Ford  himself  sold  out  of 
this  company  in  1902  and  took 
a  shop  independently  to  con- 
tinue his  experiments.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Olds  plant,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  that  company  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  his 
efforts.  1 1  probably  also  made 
it  easier  for  him  to  get  the  backing  of  Mr.  A. 
Y.  Malcolmson,  a  local  coal  dealer,  who  became 
financially  interested  with  him  at  that  time. 
The  great  popular  demand  for  the  $650  Olds- 
mobile  very  probably  influenced  his  entrance 
into  the  low-price  field  in  1907,  notwithstanding 
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HENRY    M.    LELAND 

The  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  the  automobile  industry.  He  started,  like  many  others, 
making  parts  for  the  Olds  Motor  Works.  Instead  of  retiring,  as  most  men  would 
do  at  his  age,  he  recently  started  a  new  company,  named  after  the  man  he  and  his 
brother  most  admire — Lincoln.     Here  is  good  evidence  that  men  don't  grow  old  in 

the  automobile  industry 

he  started  out  with  a  higher  priced  car.    Events 

conspired  to  make  his  decision  in  this  respect 

highl\-  profitable,  as  will  be  shown  later.    It  was 

in   June,   1903,  that  the  present  Ford   Motor 

Company  was  organized.     It  was  capitalized  at     January,  1903.     He  returned  to  Detroit  with 

Si 00,000  and  about  $28,000  in  cash  was  raised     orders  and  deposits  for  more  than  2,200  cars, 

by  the  sale  of  stock.    The  majority  of  the  shares     only  three  of  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 

were  taken  by  Ford  and  iMalcolmson  in  return      built.     Thus    the    automobile   business  grew. 

for  what  they  had  put  into  experimental  work.      The  Cadillac  Company  was  the  second  remark- 

A  block  went  to  the  Dodge  brothers,  who  put      able  success  in  the  industry.     In  1909  it  went 


Five  years  later  the  ten 
thousand  mark  was  reached. 
Last  year  more  than  a  mil- 
lion Ford  cars  and  trucks 
were  manufactured.  In  a 
laterarticle  more  will  be  told 
about  the  men  who  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of 
the  Ford  Company. 

More  closely  following 
the  success  of  the  Olds  Mo- 
tor Works  than  this,  and 
more  directly  related  to  it 
was  the  success  of  the  Cad- 
illac Company.  In  the  ma- 
chine shop  of  the  Leland  & 
Faulconer  Company,  which 
made  engines  for  Olds,  was 
a  young  engineer  named 
A.  L.  Brush.  He  decided 
that  he  could  make  a  better 
single  c\iinder  engine  than 
the  one  going  into  the  Olds 
runabout.  He  was  encour- 
aged by  Henry  M.  Leland, 
his  employer,  to  experiment. 
When  William  H.  Murphy, 
L.  W.  Bowen,  A.  E.  F. 
White,  and  Clarence  Black, 
who  had  lost  money  in 
Henr\'  Ford's  first  company, 
but  who  still  had  a  taste  for 
the  business  that  was  ac- 
centuated by  Olds'  early 
success,  came  to  Leland  & 
Faulconer  in  1902  with  de- 
signs for  a  car  they  wanted 
built,  they  were  persuaded 
to  adopt  the  Brush  motor. 

The  Cadillac  Compan\'  w^as  formed.     Mr.  Wm. 

E.  Metzgar  was  made  general  sales  manager. 

Two  cars  were  built  and  with  these  Metzgar  set 

out  for  the  automobile  show  in  New  York  in 


up  a  factory  to  manufacture  the  first  Ford 
chasses.  The  two  lawyers  who  drew  up  the 
incorporation  papers  bought  stock,  paying 
$5,000  each.  In  1919  Mr.  Ford  bought  this 
stock  from  them  for  812,500,000.  In  1903  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  turned  out  672  cars. 


into    the    General    Motors    combination   for 
$4,500,000  in  cash. 

One  of  Mr.  Olds's  important  contributions  to 
the  industry  was  the  establishment  of  the 
business  on  a  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  basis.  He  turned 
the  tide  that  way  at  an  early  date  and  the 
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HENRY    FORD    (STANDING) 

The  man  who  produced  more  than  a  million  motor  vehicles  last  year,  as  he  looked  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry.     Mr. 
Ford  is  standing  beside  Barney  Oldfield  in  the  Ford  "999"  racing  car,  which  played  an  important  part  in  advertising  the 

Ford  product  in  those  days 


industry  benefitted  greatly  by  it.  He  explained 
to  his  agents  that  it  was  also  to  their  advantage 
to  get  their  money  when  they  delivered  the 
cars.  Then  the  purchasers,  he  pointed  out, 
would  be  more  careful  how  they  used  the  cars; 
they  would  not  run  them  into  the  ditch  when 
something  went  wrong  and  telephone  the  agent 
to  go  get  his  car.  Until  the  past  few  years  the 
automobile  business  has  been  entirely  upon 
that  basis.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
industry  as  a  whole  has  come  through  past 
periods  of  business  depressions  with  little 
difficulty.  But  recently  concerns  have  sprung 
up  throughout  the  country  to  finance  purchases 
of  automobiles  on  time.  The  automobile 
companies  get  their  money  just  the  same,  but 
during  the  period  of  extravagance  this  gave 
unsound  stimulation  to  automobile  buying 
and  has  placed  the  industry  in  a  position 
where  it  has  felt  the  business  depression  which 
started  last  fall  more  severely  than  ever  before. 
There  had  to  be  a  decided  slowing-up  of 
production  to  take  up  the  slack.  But  if  his- 
tory repeats  itself,  the  automobile  business  will 
be  one  of  the  first  to  recover. 

Some  of  Mr.  Olds's  experiences  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  since  those  early  days  are 
just  as  interesting.  In  January,  1904,  a  differ- 
ence having  arisen  between  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Olds  Motor  Works  regarding  the 


policy  of  the  company  and  the  character  of 
cars  to  be  manufactured,  he  retired  from  the 
management  and  sold  his  stock.  The  company 
then  started  out  to  build  a  high-price  car. 
In  1907  it  was  combined  by  Wm.  C.  Durant 
with  the  Buick  company  to  form  the  General 
Motors  Company.  If  it  had  continued 
in  the  low-price  field  there  is  little  doubt  that 
to-day  it  would  be  dividing  the  profits  of  that 
field  with  Henry  Ford. 

Following  his  retirement,  Mr.  Olds  was  ap- 
proached at  his  home  in  Lansing  by  some  men 
representing  Eastern  capitalists  who  wanted  to 
organize  a  $1,000,000  company  and  were  ready 
to  put  in  $500,000  cash,  give  the  other  half  of 
the  stock  to  Olds  and  let  him  manage  the 
company.  He  did  not  know  the  men  and  told 
them  he  had  decided  to  retire.  He  mentioned 
this  offer  a  little  later  to  Mr.  R.  Shetler,  who 
was  calling  at  his  home,  and  Mr.  Shetler  said, 
"  But  you  would  not  turn  yourfriends  down  that 
way  would  you?"  Mr.  Olds  said  he  thought 
he  would.  After  that  he  went  north  for  the 
summer  and  while  away  he  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Shetler:  "Come  back  from  your 
vacation  as  soon  as  you  can.  Have  it  all 
fixed."  He  returned  in  August  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  paper,  signed  by  ten  Lansing  men, 
who  had  subscribed  the  amounts  set  after  their 
names,  to  the  total  of  $240,000,  for  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  " Reo  Motor  Car  Company,"  ''pro-  then  it  got  a  taste  of  this  new  method  of  trans- 

vided  Mr.  R.  E.  Olds  would  accept  the  remain-  portation  and  bought  them  before  they  were 

ing  §260,000  of  stock  and  manage  the  company."  made  and  paid  for  them  in  advance.     That,  of 

He  could  not  refuse.     These  men  were  called  course,  has  been  the  underlying  reason  for  the 

upon  for  but  50  per  cent,  of  their  subscriptions  great  growth — the  unsatiated  demand  of  the 

— $120,000 — and  the  company  has  paid  about  public  for  cars.     At  first  it  based  its  choice 

$11,000,000  in  cash  dividends  in  the  past  six-  largely  on  looks,  then  it  became  more  discrim- 

teen  years.  nating  and  now  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 

Thus  the  snowball  started  by  the  first  success  when  automobiles  will  no  longer  sell  themselves 

of  R.  E.  Olds  in  Detroit  just  twenty  years  ago  but  will  have  to  be  sold  on  their  merits.     Pro- 


grew  rapidly,  broke 
up,  and  started  other 
snowballs  until  there 
was  an  avalanche. 
Out  from  that  origi- 
nal Olds  school  went 
J.  D.  Maxwell  to 
organize  with  W. 
T.  Barbour  and  G. 
B.  Gunderson  of  the 
Detroit  Stove  Works 
and  W.  E.  Metzgar, 
the  Oldsmobile  and 
Cadillac  salesman, 
the  Northern  Auto- 
mobile Company. 
This  later  merged 
with  the  Wayne  Auto 
Company,  formed  by 
B.  F.  Everitt,  to 
make  the  Everitt- 
Metz  gar-Flanders 
Company,  which  was 
later  bought  by  the 
Studebakers.  Roy  D. 
Chapin,  Howard  E. 
Cofifin,  Frederick  O. 
Bezner,  and  J.  J. 
Brady  graduated 
from  the  Olds  organ- 
ization  and  Roy 
Chapin  interested  E. 
R.Thomas  of  Buffalo 
in  what   became  the 


ALEXANDER   WINTON 

One  of  the  early  pioneers.  A  bicycle  builder  of  Cleveland  who 
saw  the  possibilities  of  the  gasolene  automobile  and  has  been 
a  producer  of  high  class  cars  since  the  infant  days  of  the  in- 
dustry. He  drove  one  of  his  early  cars  from  Cleveland  to 
New  York  in  1897  to  demonstrate  that  it  could  make  the  trip 


duction  capacity  is 
ahead  of  demand  for 
the  time  being.  But 
the  business  has  had 
periods  in  the  past 
when  there  has  been 
a  slowing-up  in  de- 
mand for  cars,  nota- 
bly in  191 1,  and  it 
has  been  a  good  thing 
for  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  It  has  un- 
covered the  weak 
spots,  restrained  ex- 
travagant expansion 
operations,  and  the 
industry  has  gone 
forward  on  a  more 
stable  basis  after  it. 
The  automobile  is 
as  much  a  necessity 
to  many  people  as 
the  telephone.  Farm- 
ers own  a  third  of  the 
passenger  cars  in  the 
United  States.  In 
Iowa  there  is  one  car 
or  truck  owned  for 
about  every  six  peo- 
ple. In  New  York 
State  it  is  one  for 
about  every  nine- 
teen; in  Mississippi  it 
is  only  one  for  about 


Thomas-Detroit  car  later  the  Chalmers-Detroit,  every  forty-five.    When  one  compares  the  total 

and  then  Chapin,  Coffin,  Jackson,  Bezner,  and  figures  of  automobile  ownership  in  this  country 

Chalmers  started  the  present  Hudson  Motor  with  the  income  tax  returns  it  is  startling. 

Car  Company  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chalmers-  There  were  4,425,1 14  people  who  reported  in- 

Detroit.     Later  Chapin,  Coffin,  Jackson,  and  comes  of  $1,000  or  over  for   1918,  the  latest 

Bezner  bought  control  of  the  Hudson  company  figures  issued,  and  less  than   a  million  and  a 

and  the  two  companies  operated  independently,  half  of  these  reported  incomes  of  more  than 

The  whole  thing  has  grown  faster  than  any  $3,000.     Yet  there  were  more  than  five  million 

other  industry   in  the   history  of  the   world,  automobiles  registered  in  this  country  in  19 18 

At  first  the  public  laughed  in  scorn  at  the  horse-  and  the  figure  for  1920  was  seven  million  six 

less  carriage  and  would  not  buy  the  first  cars;  hundred  thousand,  exclusive  of  trucks. 
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THE  ALARMING  DECREASE 
IN  GOLD  PRODUCTION 

And  What  It  Means  in  Contraction  of  Credit  for  the  Use  of  American  Business 

By  FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


AFIVE-dolIar  bill  costs  less  than  a 
penny  to  manufacture,  but  it  will 
purchase  as  much  sugar  or  bread  or 
meat  as  a  five-dollar  gold  piece. 
Out  West  I  always  get  angry  when 
I  buy  a  two-dollar  necktie,  give  the  clerk  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  and  get  eight  silver  dollars  in  change. 
The  heavy  money  is  not  only  unhandy,  but 
it  takes  the  crease  out  of  my  trousers  carrying 
it  around.  In  New  York  1  don't  want  any  one 
to  give  me  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  if  they 
can  give  me  a  bill  of  the  same  denomination 
instead.  In  other  words,  1  want  currency 
instead  of  the  hard  cash,  because  the  paper 
money  is  light,  convenient  to  carry,  and  buys 
just  as  much. 

But  why  am  I  willing  to  place  such  faith  in 
paper  money?  The  reason  is  that  the  bills 
carry  the  promise  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  hand  me  their  face  value  in  gold  on 
demand.  As  long  as  1  know  1  can  go  to  the 
mint  and  get  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  gold  for 
a  twenty-dollar  bill,  1  don't  want  the  metal. 
However,  if  I  thought  I  couldn't  get  the  pre- 
cious yellow  metal  for  the  bill  on  demand,  I 
wouldn't  be  willing  to  sell  twenty  dollars' 
worth  of  my  labor  or  goods  for  a  twenty-dollar 
bill.  It's  the  material  value  back  of  paper 
money  that  determines  its  worth.     The  paper 


currency  of  a  nation  fluctuates  in  value  largely 
in  proportion  to  the  nation's  ability  to  redeem 
its  bills  in  gold. 

Therefore,  back  of  our  greenbacks  and  yel- 
lowbacks is  gold  as  a  basis  of  value.  Although 
we  can't  eat  or  wear  or  burn  the  gold  as  fuel, 
we  recognize  that  it  represents  the  sweat  and 
labor  of  industry.  An  ounce  of  gold  is  equal 
to  a  certain  amount  of  human  effort,  and  this 
makes  its  value  real.  Whereas  energy  in  the 
form  of  mechanical  power  is  the  blood  of  indus- 
try, gold  is  the  bone.  If  the  bone  is  threat- 
ened, the  framework  of  the  whole  system  is 
endangered. 

Not  one  person  in  ten  comprehends  the  value 
of  gold  to  civilization.  More  people  look  upon 
it  as  a  raw  material  for  jewelry  than  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  labor  and  life  is  built. 
Because  we  don't  handle  much  gold,  it  seems 
unimportant  and  far  off.  If  another  nation 
appears  to  be  gaining  control  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  oil,  we  become  alarmed  and  quickly 
point  out  the  danger  to  our  future  prosperity. 
But  when  we  are  losing  in  the  race  for  gold,  we 
accept  defeat  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Let  us  get  into  our  heads  that  gold  is  im- 
portant— as  important  as  iron,  or  oil  or  coal 
or  wheat,  so  long  as  civilization  continues  on  a 
gold    standard   for   money.     We   hear   a    lot 
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about  foreign  exchange;  the  gold  suppHes  of 
nations  seriously  affect  their  rates  of  ex- 
change and  determine  their  purchasing 
power.  The  credit  of  a  government  is  im- 
portant; the  gold  reserve  of  any  country 
fixes  its  credit.  The  value  of  the  dollar  bill 
in  a  man's  pocket  is  a  matter  of  much  con- 
sequence to  him;  the  amount  of  gold -coin 
and  bullion  in  a  nation's  treasury  determines 
the  worth  of  the  bill.  It  is  true,  therefore, 
that  gold  is  about  as  important  as  what  we 
eat  or  wear,  although  its  usefulness  is  not  so 
apparent.  Once  we  tried  to  build  our  cur- 
rency system  on  faith  instead  of  metal; 
later  1  will  tell  what  happened. 

There  is  a  vital  question  now  in  the  minds 
of  many  people:  Are  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  going  to  continue  to  use  gold 
as  the  standard  of  value  and  as  the  founda- 
tion of  their  currenc>'  and  credit  organiza- 
tions? First  let  us  devote  just  a  minute  to 
building  a  background  and  getting  a  true 
perspective. 

Gold,  itself,  can  in  no  way  sustain  life, 
yet  love  of  the  precious  metal  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  of  human  instincts  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  A  recognition  of  this 
truth  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  gold  as 
the  basis  of  money.     It  was  convenience  which 


DISAPPEARING    TYPES 

The  mountains  of  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  California,  and 
other  states  were  formerly  the  stamping  grounds  of 
thousands  of  wandering  prospectors  whose  kits,  carried  on 
the  backs  of  burros,  penetrated  to  the  wildest  districts. 
Few  of  these  men  are  still  operating 
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caused  money  to  be  created. 
In  most  parts  of  the  world 
people  find  it  easier  to  pur- 
chase goods  with  money 
than  to  carry  on  trade  by 
exchanging  one  product  or 
commodity  for  another.  In 
any  country  where  money 
is  represented  in  pieces  of 
paper  which  are  mere  prom- 
issory notes  and  have  no 
redeemable  value  in  specie, 
the  people  soon  revert  to  the 
primitive  practice  of  barter- 
ing goods  for  goods.  Some 
parts  of  Russia  to-day  fur- 
nish a  good  example  of  such 
an  unfortunate  situation. 

The  value  of  gold  is  not 
artificial.  The  buying  power 
of  money  cannot  be  deter- 
mined merely  through  the 
enactment  of  laws.  Bank 
notes  drop  in  value  the 
minute  specie  payments  are 
discontinued.  The  United 
States  Government  passed 
a  law  during  the  Civil  War 
making  government  notes 
legal  tender.  The  country's 
legislators  expected  that  the 
"greenbacks"  issued  would 
circulate  at  par  with  the 
gold  dollar.  However,  it 
was  not  long  before  the 
premiumon  gold  increased  to 
such  a  point  that  a  dollar  in 
paper  money  was  worth  only 
thirty-six  cents  in  gold  coin. 

Although  all  credit  is  founded  on  gold,  none  solid  gold  basis.  If  the  gold  covers  in  Ger- 
of  the  principal  governments  consider  that  it  is  many,  Austria,  and  Russia  were  now  ade- 
necessary  to  have  an  amount  of  gold  on  hand  quate,  the  values  of  the  mark,  the  krone,  and 
equal  to  all  of  the  nation's  outstanding  cur-  the  ruble  would  be  far  greater  than  is  now  the 
rency    note   obligations.      It    is    assumed    as     case. 

unlikely  that  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  citi-  During  the  last  few  years  practically  every- 

zens  of  a  country  will  ever  demand  the  redemp-  thing  has  risen  in  price  except  gold,  and 
tion  of  their  paper  currency  in  gold  at  one  and  as  a  result  gold-mining  generally  has  ceased 
the  same  time.  For  this  reason,  each  nation  to  be  profitable  and  production  has  been 
considers  that  its  ability  to  pay  fully  all  obli-  curtailed.  For  a  decade,  the  world's  paper 
gations  in  gold  is  evidenced  by  the  possession  currency  has  increased  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate 
of  a  supply  of  gold  amounting  to  no  less  than  than  has  the  total  supply  of  gold.  Economists 
one  fifth  of  the  total  outstanding  gold  redeem-  recognize  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
able  obligations.  A  reserve  of  this  kind  is  known  sible,  for  the  business  of  the  world  to  continue 
as  a  "gold  cover"  and  any  nation  which  has  its  normal  expansion  if  at  the  same  time  there 
such  a  reserve  is  supposed  to  be  on  a  perfectly     is  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  rate  of  gold  pro- 


A    STAKED    CLAIM 

Our  laws  permit  prospectors  to  stake  claims  on  certain  lands  in  order  that  the 

properties  may  be  worked  by  the  individuals  who  located  it.     In  the  gold  rushes  of 

earlier  days  whole  towns  sprang  up  overnight  as  the  result  of  the  location  of  claims 

by  roving  prospectors.     Now  those  towns  are  disappearing 


MINING      AS       PRAC- 
TISED IN  THE  "gold 

rush"  days 

Not  many  years  ago  the 
Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  were  literally 
filled  with  prospectors. 
To-day  they  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  same 
is  true  of  other  districts. 
Crude  mining  operations 
such  as  are  pictured  here 
were  formerly  common 
in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  few  of 
them  have  survived 
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ONE    TYPE    OF    TOWN    THAT    IS    AFFECTED 

Tomboy  Village,  Telluride,  Colorado.     Five  years  ago  the  annual  gold  production  in  Colorado  amounted  to  $35,000,000, 
at  the  present  time  the  gold  output  is  running  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  $7,000,000  a  year.     The  population  of  nearly 
all  of  the  gold  producing  communities  of  Colorado  has  decreased  50  per  cent,  or  more  since  191 5 


duction.  Each  year  large  quantities  of  gold 
are  removed  from  the  monetary  reserves  and 
are  used  in  industry.  Additional  gold  is  lost 
through  abrasion  in  handling  and  through  be- 
ing hidden  and  forgotten  or  accidentally  lost. 

During  1 9 19,  the  total  gold  sold  and  the  coin 
destroyed  for  use  in  manufactures  and  the  arts 
here  in  the  United  States  had  a  value  of 
$80,337,600.  This  means  that  America  is  not 
only  producing  no  gold  at  present  for  monetary 
purposes,  but  is  actually  consuming  more  than 
twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  in  excess 
of  the  country's  total  annual  production. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  sit- 
uation it  is  necessary  that  a  few  fundamental 
facts  be  borne  in  mind.  Here  in  the  United 
States  there  is  a  statute  which  specifies  that 
the  standard  dollar  of  the  country  shall  con- 
tairu23.22  grains  of  fme  gold.    Now  there  are 


480  grains  in  an  ounce  of  gold  so  that  if  we 
divide  this  latter  number  by  the  grains  of  gold 
in  a  dollar  the  quotient  obtained  is  20.67  <iol- 
lars,  the  price  of  one  ounce  of  gold.  This  is 
practically  the  only  law  that  fixes  the  price  of 
gold,  but  it  is  as  definite  and  rigid  in  its  action 
as  if  the  government  had  laid  down  a  perma- 
nent and  unchanging  price.  Because  of  the 
high  prices  for  commodities,  the  gold  ounce, 
the  only  source  of  income  to  the  gold  pro- 
ducer, had  an  average  purchasing  power  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  J 13. 85. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  gold  produc- 
tion dropped  from  $101,035,000  in  191 5,  to 
$49,509,000  in  1920.  In  191 5,  the  United 
States  produced  21.5  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
total  gold  output,  and  the  British  Empire, 
63.7  per  cent.  Last  year  the  United  States 
produced  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while 
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the  British  output  was  in  excess  of  73  per  cent.  "The  reason  for  this  situation  may  be  sim- 
of  the  world's  entire  production.  ply  stated.  Costs  of  equipment,  supplies, 
Most  of  the  British  gold  is  produced  in  South  labor,  and  living  have  more  than  doubled  while 
Africa,  and  in  Jul\-,  1919,  the  British  Govern-  the  selling  price  of  gold  remains  the  same, 
ment  inaugurated  a  plan  of  paying  an  ex-  Other  industries  solve  a  similar  problem  by 
change  premium  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  to  the  raising  the  price  of  their  product  to  a  figure 
gold  producers  of  that  region.  As  a  partial  re-  commensurate  with  operating  costs.  The  gold- 
suit  of  this  action,  gold-mining  in  the  Trans-  miner,   alone  of  all   men,   can   take    no   such 


vaal  was  stimulated 
materially.  In  1914 
the  British  produc- 
tion was  only  three 
times  that  of  the 
United  States,  while 
to-day  it  is  six  times 
as  great. 

Both  large  and 
small  gold-mines  in 
the  United  States  re- 
cently have  closed 
down  and  the  mining 
towns  are  being  de- 
populated.  Cali- 
fornia has  been  noted 
as  one  of  our  great 
gold -mining  states, 
but  here  is  a  com- 
ment of  Fletcher 
Hamilton,  the  state 
mineralogist :  "A  con- 
dition has  arisen 
which  is  not  normal 
or  natural.  It  has 
descended  like  a 
plague  on  the  gold- 
mining  industry.  It 
has  attacked  gold- 
mining,  and  gold- 
mining  alone.  Com- 
munities in  the  min- 
ing regions  of  Cali- 
fornia are  being  de- 
serted, which  statement  is  proved  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  1920  census.  Mines  w^hich  have 
produced  millions  and  which  should  produce 
millions  more  are  being  shut  down  and  allowed 
to  cave  in  and  fill  with  water;  mills  and  reduc- 
tion plants  worth  a  King's  ransom  are  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  elements.  In  Calaveras 
County  the  total  number  of  stamps  dropping  these  two  companies  are  only  working  inter- 
in  March,  19 14,  was  494;  to-day  only  40  stamps  mittently.  The  combined  population  of  the 
are  in  operation.  In  Tuolumne  County  there  two  largest  mining  towns  of  the  Black  Hills — 
were  300  gold  stamps  in  operation  in  April,  1914,  Lead  and  Deadwood — has  decreased  from 
while  to-day  not  one  mill  is  working.  Similar  12,045  in  1910,  to  7,416  in  1920. 
conditions  exist  throughout  the  entire  state.  In  Colorado,  conditions  are  equally  serious. 


©  C.  H.  Graves 
GOLD-MINING    IN    ALASKA 

The  gold  rush  to  Alaska  and  the  Klondike  opened  up  new 
fields,  but  gold  production  in  Alaska  dropped  from  $17,000,000 
in  191 5  to  $9,000,000  in  1919,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  built  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  was  com- 
pleted just  in  time  to  take  the  people  out 


action. 

Let  us  glance  hast- 
ily at  the  situation 
in  several  other  gold- 
producing  states. 
Prior  to  1916  Oregon 
produced  annually 
about  two  million 
dollars  in  gold.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  years 
the  production  has 
steadily  declined, 
with  the  greatest  de- 
crease taking  place  in 
1920.  Some  of  the 
larger  quartz  proper- 
ties held  on  for  a  year 
ortwo,hopingagainst 
hope,  until  finallv  the 
elastic  limit  of  their 
holding-on  powerwas 
reached  and  the 
mines  were  shut 
down.  Three  im- 
portant producers  in 
Oregon  recently 
closed  down  and  re- 
moved the  pumps 
from  the  mines  which 
means  the  practical 
abandonment  of  the 
properties.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  condition 
Oregon's  gold  pro- 
duction this  year  will  probably  be  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  output  attained  in  19 16. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  were  literally  filled  with  prospectors. 
In  19 16  there  were  a  dozen  regular  producers  of 
the  precious  mietal  in  the  Black  Hills  region; 
at  present,  only  two  operations   survive,  and 
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THE    HOMESTAKE    MINE,    LEAD,    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  America's  exceptionally  successful  gold  mines.     Between  1876  and  1906,  $58,000,000 
worth  of  gold  came  from  this  mine,     in  the  district  in  which  it  is  located  there  were,  in    1916,  a  dozen  regular  pro- 
ducers of  gold.      At  present  but  two  survive,  and  they  are  working  only  intermittently.      The  combined  population  of 
Lead  and  Deadwood,  the  two  most  important  centres,  has  decreased  from  12,045  in  1910  to  7,416  in  1920 


Formerly  populous  mining  districts  now  have  a 
representation  in  the  legislature  that  is  ten 
times  as  great  as  the  present  population  of  these 
districts  justifies.  Five  years  ago  the  annual 
gold  production  in  Colorado  amounted  to 
$3 5,000,000;  at  the  present  time  the  gold  out- 
put is  running  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
^7,000,000  a  year.  The  population  of  nearly  all 
of  the  gold-producing  communities  of  Colorado 
has  decreased  50  per  cent,  or  more  since  191 5. 

The  story  of  gold-mining  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  in  all  of  the  other  states 
that  produce  the  precious  metal,  is  a  similar 
tale  of  gloom  and  depression.  Up  in  Alaska, 
in  191 5,  the  output  of  gold  amounted  to  nearly 
$17,000,000.  In  191 9  the  production  of  gold 
in  Alaska  totaled  only  $9,000,000,  while  esti- 
mates for  last  year  indicate  a  further  decrease 
in  production.  The  high  costs  of  gold-mining 
operations  in  Alaska  have  not  only  lessened  ac- 
tual mining,  but  have  also  discouraged  pros- 
pecting for  new  ground  and  the  development 
of  finds  already  made. 

Gold,  as  a  basis  of  money,  has  proved  so 
efficient  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  be- 
ing abandoned  as  the  international  standard 
of  value.  Accepting  that  conclusion,  it  is 
interesting  to  analyze  the  more  important 
facts  in  the  case. 

Will  gold-mining   recover  from   its   slump 


and  the  business  of  producing  the  yellow 
metal  again  return  to  a  normal,  healthy  basis? 
Are  artificial  relief  measures  necessary  or  ad- 
visable? What  is  the  outlook  for  the  problem 
if  the  matter  is  left  to  a  natural  solution?  Such 
are  questions  one  hears  on  all  sides. 

Back  in  19 12  well-informed  mining  men — 
Herbert  Hoover  among  them — predicted  that 
the  peak  of  gold-mining  throughout  the  world 
would  be  reached  either  that  year  or  the  next. 
These  predictions  were  based  on  physical  con- 
ditions, not  on  an  abnormal  financial  situation 
created  by  war.  Few  parts  of  the  earth  re- 
main unexplored,  so  there  is  small  chance  of 
the  discovery  of  any  rich,  new  gold-fields,  it 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  would  have 
been  a  small  falling-oflF  in  the  output  of  gold 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  even  if  no  war 
inflation  had  occurred.  But  the  decline  in  gold 
production  would  ha/e  been  slight  if  it  had 
been  caused  merely  by  the  depletion  of  the 
natural  ore  resources  rather  than  by  an  un- 
bearable rise  in  costs  due  to  high  prices  and 
record  wages.  Therefore  let  us  set  down  prob- 
ability number  one:  gold-mining,  irrespective 
of  economic  conditions,  has  reached  the  crest 
of  production,  and  the  future  will  likely  show 
a  slow  and  steady  recession  in  the  yearly  output 
of  the  precious  metal. 

Gold-mining  has  fallen  off  because  the  mining 
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A   DUTCH    GOLD-MINING    PROPERTY    IN    SUMATRA 

Although  the  United  States  produced  21.5  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total  gold  output  in  191 5,  it  produced  but  12  per  cent. 

in  1920.     As  opposed  to  our  declining  output  the  British  have  increased  theirs  from  63.7  per  cent,  in  191 5  to  73  per  cent,  in 

1920.     The  supply  produced  by  the  rest  of  the  world — about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total — has  hardly  changed 


companies  could  no  longer  make  a  fair  profit. 
It  will  again  improve  if  the  price  paid  to 
producers  for  gold  is  increased  or  if  the  value 
of  an  ounce  of  gold  is  materially  raised  through  a 
reduction  in  wages  and  a  decrease  in  commod- 
ity prices.  A  number  of  mining  men,  repre- 
sented by  the  American  Mining  Congress,  have 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  first  mentioned 
remedy.  They  are  asking  for  the  passage  of 
the  McFadden  Bill  which  provides  for  an  ex- 
cise tax  of  fifty  cents  per  pennyweight  on  all 
gold  used  by  industrial  consumers.  The 
tax  is  to  be  collected  from  the  consumer  at 
the  time  he  purchases  the  finished  article  of 
jewelry  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  excise 
of  fifty  cents  a  pennyweight  on  gold  is  equiva- 
lent to  ten  dollars  an  ounce  for  the  gold  con- 
tained in  manufactured  articles. 

The  American  Bankers'  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the  McFadden 
Bill  and  report  on  its  feasibility.  The  in- 
vestigators brought  in  an  unfavorable  verdict 
which  has  lined  up  the  bankers  against  the 
proposed  relief  law.    A  number  of  economists 


have  registered  their  disapproval  of  the  bill 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  come 
out  against  it.  Of  course  the  industrial  con- 
sumers of  gold  are  solidly  arrayed  against  pay- 
ing an  excise  tax  on  the  yellow  metal,  so  that 
the  passage  of  the  proposed  act,  especially  in 
view  of  the  present  definite  downward  trend  of 
prices,  is  altogether  unlikely. 

If,  therefore,  no  relief  is  extended  the 
gold  producers  through  national  legislation, 
what  hope  is  there  for  a  natural  solution,  and 
how  speedily  will  the  remedy  act?  In  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  a  noted  economist,  who  is 
likewise  an  editor  and  mining  engineer,  1  found 
his  conclusions  interesting.  It  was  his  belief 
that  the  present  action  of  natural  laws  will 
bring  relief  to  the  gold-miners  far  more  quickly 
than  could  the  McFadden  Bill  even  though 
it  were  favorably  considered.  He  anticipates 
at  least  a  year  of  hard  sledding  before  the  turn 
for  the  better  will  come  in  the  industrial  situ- 
ation. In  the  meantime  there  will  be  a  revival 
of  gold-mining  due  to  a  decline  in  prices  which 
he  figures  will  reach  a  pre-war  level. 
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Other  authorities  with  whom  I  talked  were  portance  to  the  nation.  Such  people  have  been 
less  optimistic.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  little  concerned  by  the  recent  withdrawals  of 
the  dollar  of  191 3  would  not  regain  its  lost  gold  from  the  mint  and  from  coinage  for  man- 
purchasing  power  for  at  least  four  or  five  years,  ufacture  into  articles  of  jewelry  and  other 
and  that  any  one  who  believes  that  mine  labor  things.  The  fact  is  that  each  gold  dollar  in 
is  going  to  accept  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  vaults  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  may 
wages,  either  this  year  or  next,  is  entertaining  serve  as  the  basis  of  deposit  liabilities  of  $2.50, 
false  hope.  and  these  deposits  to  the  credit  of  a  member 

Many  facts  stand  forth  to  prove  that  present  bank  may  in  turn  serve  to  enable  credit  ex- 
times  are  unique  in  history.  Once  economists  tension  by  such  bank,  of  anywhere  from  seven 
agreed  that  diminished  gold  production  in  to  fourteen  times  that  amount,  or,  say,  $18 
periods  of  high  prices  tends  to  reduce  prices,  to  J35.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  with  re- 
The  fact  is  that  during  the  last  four  years,  serves  close  to  the  legal  minimum,  every  million 
the  world's  output  of  gold  declined  from  dollars  of  gold  lost  to  the  monetary  gold  re- 
$469,ooo,oooannually  to  $350,000,000,  a  reduc-  serve  means  forced  credit  contraction  of  no 
tion  of  25  per  cent.,  and  yet  prices  throughout  less  than  eighteen  million  dollars.  If  this  is 
the  world  advanced  simultaneously  to  record  true,  then  the  eighty  million  dollars  used  for 
levels.  The  prices  of  commodities  in  the  industrial  purposes  in  191 9  is  equivalent  at  the 
United  States  continued  to  increase  between  least  estimate  to  a  contraction  in  the  credit 
May,  191 9,  and  May,  1920,  notwithstanding  structure  of  the  country  of  $1,440,000,000. 
the  loss  by  excess  exportation  from  this  coun-  Such  is  the  importance  to  a  country  of  com- 
try  of  $445,000,000  in  gold.  Therefore,  if  we  paratively  small  amounts  of  gold  in  the  mone- 
base  our  conclusion  on  recent  history,  we  must  tary  reserve, 
accept  the  belief  that  the  depletion  of  a  gold 
reserve  at  a  time  when  currency  is  rapidly 
expanding  is  chiefly  accountable  for  advances  /^^NE  European  authority  presents  figures 
in  the  prices  of  common  necessities.  VV    showing   that   the  production  of    gold 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  deflation  is  now  throughout  the  world  in  six  years  has  declined 
helping  the  gold  situation;  however,  it  is  likely  from  approximately  ninety-six  millions  sterling 
that  those  who  expect  that  deflation  will  pro-  to  about  sixty-nine  millions  sterling.  During 
vide  a  complete  remedy  for  all  of  the  present  the  period  from  1907  to  191 3,  available  data 
ills  will  be  largely  disappointed.  Attempts  indicate  that  43  per  cent,  of  the  world's  pro- 
to  contract  the  credit  structure  of  the  country  duction  of  gold  was  absorbed  for  purposes  other 
are  laudable,  but  even  here  we  must  bear  in  than  money.  During  the  time  mentioned, 
mind  that  although  the  gold  ratio  may  be  India  and  other  Asiatic  countries  took  19 
helped  by  such  a  contraction  of  credit,  our  ad-  per  cent.,  while  the  arts  and  industries  of  Eu- 
verse  trade  balance  will  force  us  to  lose  a  large  rope  and  America  consumed  24  per  cent, 
part  of  the  gold  which  contraction  of  credit  Figures  covering  the  last  year  and  a  half  indi- 
will  release.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cate  that  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  gold  pro- 
total  United  States  gold  stock  on  May  I,  1 91 9,  duced  in  South  Africa  has  been  devoted  to 
amounted  to  $3,092,430,916,  while  the  total  purposes  other  than  money,  leaving  only  33 
gold  stock  of  the  nation  at  the  close  of  last  year  per  cent,  of  the  gold  output  for  monetary  uses, 
amounted  to  only  $2,800,000,000.  It  is  evi-  It  may  seem  amazing,  but  it  is  fact  that  the 
dent,  therefore,  that  the  country's  gold  stock  Far  East,  especially  India,  absorbed  about  59 
declined  upward  of  $300,000,000,  during  the  per  cent,  of  the  African  gold  production  during 
twenty  months'  period  referred  to.  Our  recent  the  eighteen  months  mentioned, 
imports  of  gold  have  exceeded  our  exports.  For  centuries,  the  people  of  India  and  other 
While  this  is  favorable  to  us  in  one  sense,  it  Oriental  countries  have  followed  the  custom  of 
tends  to  lower  foreign  exchange  rates  and  hoarding  their  savings  in  the  form  of  precious 
hurts  our  foreign  business.  metals.     The  individual  citizens  of  India  are 

There  are  those  who  doubtless  believe  that  relatively  poor,  but  they  are  thrifty  and  number 

a  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty  million  dollars  in  millions,  so  that  their  total  cumulative  capa- 

gold    each    year,  due    to    the  industrial  con-  city  for  saving  is  enormous.     The  rise  in  the 

sumption  of  the  metal   being  that  much  in  price  of  silver  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  gold 

excess  of  production,  is  a  matter  of  small  im-  during   the   last    few   years   has   caused   the 
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Asiatics  to  purchase  and  store  away  every  come  upon  us  whether  commodity  prices  are 
ounce  of  gold  available.  Furthermore,  these  kept  high  or  whether  deflation  is  practised,  and 
peoples  have  been  willing  to  pay  more  for  their  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  hard  times 
gold  than  the  citizens  of  the  Western  world  and  unemployment,  concurrent  with  a  high 
have  been  willing  to  give  for  it,  in  order  to  use  level  of  commodity  prices,  are  not  more  con- 
it  for  monetary  purposes.  ducive  to  social  upheavals  than  unemployment 

which  coincides  with  lower  commodity  prices. 

To  my  mind,  the  former  set  of  circumstances 

A  FEW  months  ago  an  international  fi-  is  the  more  dangerous." 
nancial  conference  was  held  at  Brussels  Some  people  believe  that  if,  on  the  return 
and  Henry  Strakosch,  noted  mining  and  of  world  prosperity,  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
financial  expert,  presented  some  ideas  to  the  various  nations  continue  to  decline  and  are 
convention  that  furnish  food  for  thought,  deemed  inadequate,  the  leading  governments 
Amongother  things,  he  said:  "  It  is  not  by  mere  may  endeavor  to  encourage  prospecting  for 
accident  that  the  great  economic  progress  of  gold  and  stimulate  production  of  the  metal 
the  world  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  b\'  entering  into  some  form  of  international 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  has  coincided  with  agreement  that  will  in  some  way  increase  the 
the  steady  and  material  increase  of  gold  pro-  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  so  that  the  producer 
duction.  One  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  of  the  precious  metal  will  receive  a  larger  pay- 
increased  gold  production  was  largely  re-  ment  for  his  output.  How  this  can  be  done, 
sponsible  for  bringing  about  the  very  general  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  and  it  is  un-  conceive  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  gold 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  inestimable  value  without  there  being  a  corresponding  increase 
which  the  wide  adoption  of  that  standard,  with  in  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities, 
its  stabilizing  effect  upon  the  exchanges,  has  Other  students  of  the  problem  express  the 
had  upon  the  economic  progress  of  the  world,  belief  that  eventuall)',  as  a  matter  of  self- 
There  is  talk  of  an  international  agreement  protection,  the  various  nations  will  be  com- 
to  prevent  the  value  of  gold  from  rising  to  pelled  to  refuse  to  sell  any  more  gold  from  their 
its  pre-war  level,  in  other  words,  to  stop  the  mints  to  industrial  consumers.  In  order  for 
price  of  commodities  from  falling  in  terms  of  such  a  plan  to  prove  effective,  the  governments 
gold.  Such  action  would  not  only  further  di-  in  question  would  be  obliged  to  go  a  step  farther 
minish  the  world  output  of  gold,  but  also  it  and  refuse  to  redeem  their  paper  currency 
would  divert  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  in  gold  on  demand.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  it 
metal  to  non-monetary  uses.  The  conclusion  is  would  be  easy,  of  course,  for  industrial  con- 
clear:  that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  desir-  sumers  to  go  to  the  banks  and  demand  gold 
able  to  prevent  the  price  of  gold  from  rising  coins  for  their  notes.  If  such  demands  were 
by  attempting  to  stop  the  price  of  commodi-  refused,  it  would  mean  that  gold  had  been  en- 
ties  from  falling.  tirely  removed  from  circulation  and  a  new  and 
"While  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  may  not  doubtful  monetary  system  would  be  in  force, 
increase  the  world  output  of  that  metal,  it  Shut  off  from  the  mints  and  the  banks,  the 
will  certainly  tend  to  retard  its  decline.  But  industrial  consumers  of  the  precious  metal 
what  is  more  important,  it  will  have  the  effect  would  be  compelled  either  to  stop  manufactur- 
of  preventing  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  gold  ing  gold  articles  or  continue  their  business  by 
output  from  being  used  for  purposes  other  than  securing  a  supply  of  gold  direct  from  the  min- 
money.  It  is  true  that  a  rise  in  the  value  of  ing  companies  producing  the  metal.  In  such 
gold — connoting,  as  it  does,  a  prolonged  case,  the  producers  could  charge  whatever 
process  of  deflation  with  falling  commodity  price  the  market  would  bear,  since  there  is  no 
prices — would  have  detrimental  effects  on  trade  statute  whatever  that  compels  the  miner  to 
and  enterprise,  and  consequently  upon  em-  sell  his  gold  to  the  government  at  the  price 
ployment.     But    1    seriously  doubt   that   the  now  fixed. 

maintenance  of  high  commodity  prices  by  a  Wherever  we   turn   for  a  solution  of  the 

more  or  less  permanent  depreciation  of  the  gold  question,  we  are  confronted  with  great 

monetary  standards  will  avert  these  pernicious  problems,   but   let   us  hope  not   insurmount- 

effects.     The  ravages  of  war  have  made  it  cer-  able  ones.     The  whole  question  is  one  that 

tain  that  hard  times  and  unemployment  must  economists  dislike  to  deal  with  in  any  radical 
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fashion,  because  of  the  basic  importance  of  men  could  be  employed  and  production  in- 
the  matter.  There  appears  to  be  but  little  creased  would  be  to  speed  up  the  handling  and 
doubt  that  we  have  entered  a  period  of  de-  exchange  of  the  tools  available, 
dining  gold  production,  the  extent  and  rapidity  If,  as  appears  likely,  the  nation  decides 
of  the  decline  depending  upon  the  nature  and  against  relief  legislation  for  the  country's  gold 
progress  of  the  present  movement  toward  a  industry,  it  will  then  be  more  necessary  than 
lower  price  level  for  commodities.  If  there  ever  for  the  people  to  realize  the  full  impor- 
were  no  such  thing  as  foreign  trade  or  commer-  tance  of  the  consequences  of  a  declining  gold 
cial  dealings  between  widely  separated  nations,  production.  Bankers,  jewelers,  and  others  who 
it  is  possible  that  some  scheme  might  be  devised  have  opposed  all  remedial  measures  in  Con- 
whereby  gold  would  not  be  so  vital  to  the  gress  and  who  have  preached  the  gospel  of  a 
financial  and  industrial  welfare  of  a  nation,  natural  solution  for  the  problem,  will  do  well 
But  as  commercial  relations  now  exist  through-  to  see  that  all  attempts  arbitrarily  to  hold 
out  the  world,  we  must  have  gold  and  plenty  commodity  prices  at  an  abnormal  or  artificial 
of  it,  or  industrial  development  throughout  the  level  are  defeated. 

earth  will  be  seriously  retarded.  When  war  threatens,  the  first  thing  a  na- 

The  international  situation  may  be  likened  to  tion  does  is  to  seek  to  strengthen   its   gold 

a  machine  shop  where  the  workers  have  only  a  supplies.     Together  with  the  army  and  navy 

fixed  number  of  tools  to  use  and  can  get  no  the  gold  reserve  is  the  first  line  of  national 

more.     In  such  a  case,  the  only  way  additional  defense. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  EFFICIENT 

Anecdotes  and  Incidents,  Related  by  an  Old  Friend  from  Personal  Experi- 
ences with  Him,  to  Illustrate  the  Principles  and  Methods  He  Used  to  Make 
the  Federal  Government  so  Vital  and  Successful  Under  His  Administrations 

By  regis  H.  POST 

Former  Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico 

S  THE  excitement  of  election  night  necked"  friend's  remarks,  they  did  give  food 
was  being  drowned  out  by  the  pour-  for  thought.  What  was  it  that  gave  Roosevelt 
ing  rain,  fit  finale  to  the  dullest  of  his  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  American 
Presidential  campaigns,  I  met  an  people,  that  brought  the  Government  to  its 
old  acquaintance  who  was  moraliz-  highest  point  of  efficiency  under  his  Adminis- 
ing  on  the  decadence  of  all  things  political,  tration,  and  that  followed  him  out  of  power 
"Say,  what's  the  matter  with  them  Demo-  and  made  him  the  strongest  single  influence 
crats  anyway;  they  never  showed  no  real  in  American  public  affairs  even  after  he  had  no 
fight — why,  after  eight  years  in  Washington,  material  means  to  reward? 
Roosevelt  (he  pronounced  it  Ruzerfelt)  had  The  first  reason  was,  he  really  liked  people. 
to  work  harder  to  get  out  of  the  White  House  All  successful  politicians  are  "good  mixers,"  it 
than  most  men  do  to  get  in;  why,  with  our  old  is  part  of  their  trade,  but  Roosevelt's  tendency 
crowd  if  any  one  tried  to  knock  the  President  was  to  like  people,  to  look  for  their  better  side, 
there  was  always  some  in  the  bunch  ready  to  to  assume  that  they  were  nice  people,  and,  un- 
start  something;  but  with  them  fellows,  they  consciously,  most  men  would  respond  by  show- 
just  lay  down  on  their  chief  and  let  people  ing  him  their  better  side  and  felt  better  and 
walk  on  him.  Say!  they  drove  all  the  fighting  stronger  by  so  doing.  He  braced  men  by 
men  out  of  their  party."  making  them  brace  themselves  and  they 
Without  going  into  the  merits  of  my  "  rough-  would  leave  him  with  a  feeling  of  friendship 
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that    no    mere    "glad-handing''    could    give,  back  to  my  organization  and,  to  my  disgust 

And  it  was  no  false  impression  by  any  means;  they  named  a  man  even  less  qualified  for  the 

if  he  had  ever  really  met  a  man,  played  with  office   though   very   influential   politically.     1 

him,  or  worked  with  him,  he  never  forgot  him.  took  the  name  to  the  Governor; 

Once  coming  down  from  Buffalo  in  191 3,  a  man  "  Is  this  the  man  you  want?" 

in  the  dining  car  came  over  to  our  table  and  "It  is  the  man  the  organization  has  named." 

saluted  the  Colonel  with  the  most  outrageous  "Now  honestly,   has  he  the  qualifications 

greeting — "Colonel,   you   don't   know  who    I  I  want  him  to  have?    Is  he  the  kind  of  man  you 

am."  would  appoint  if  you  were  in  my  position?" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  Colonel,  "You  "Frankly,  no."     We  lost  the  appointment 

are  one  of  the  men  from  the  XY  ranch  that  and  another  district  that  had  sense  enough  to 

went  with  me  to  arrest  "  Z  "  when  I  was  Deputy  offer  a  proper  man  got  the  "  plum." 

Sheriff  in  1884.     You  must  be  either  "A"  or  It   was   by   that   method   he  worked.     He 

"B".  never  asked   "will   this  man  work  for  me," 

"By  Jove!  Colonel,  I'm  "B".  but  "will  this  man  do  his  job  properly."     He 

There  was  nothing  in  the  man's  surroundings  could  play  the  factions  of  the  party  against 

or  dress  to  recall  him  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mem-  each  other  and  thus  get  out  of  them  their  best 

ory,  but  after  thirty  years  he  remembered  him.  price,  but  always  for  the  service  and  not  for 

No  man  had  so  wide  a  circle  of  acquaintances  himself;    he    was    perfectly    willing    to    work 

or  so  true  an  appreciation  of  people.     They  with  them  as  long  as  they  worked  straight, 

were  all  catalogued  in  his  mind  as  to  character,  but  not  one  minute  longer.     They  did  not  like 

dependability,  accomplishment.     His  mail  was  him,  but  they  knew  he  would  play  fair. 

a  revelation  of  human  nature,  and  though  he  In  this  connection  I  cannot  help  telling  a 

could  not  possibly  answer  all  of  it  yet  he  could  story  that  was  current  in  1916,  for,  although 

guide  his  secretaries.     "X"  is  a  good  fellow,  it  probably  is  not  true,  it  is  fairly  illustrative 

tell  him  that  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  can  not;"  of  the  attitude  of  the  more  astute  politicians 

"  Y"  is  a  fine  fellow  but  a  perfect  jack  on  that  toward  him. 

subject;"  "Look  out  for  "Z"  he  is  a  mere  In    the    Republican    Convention    the    Old 

Hessian;"  "That  man  is  a  crook.     Look  out  Guard  was  practically  a  unit  against  him  and 

how  you  answer  him;"  and  it  was  very  rarely  willing  to  accept  any  one  to  defeat  him.  There 

that  a  letter  went  out  to  an  acquaintance,  was  one,  however,  who  felt  the  Colonel  was 

though  it  might  be  dictated  and  typewritten,  the  strongest  candidate,  and  used  the  following 

that  did  not  carry  some  personal  word  in  his  argument:  "If  we  elect  Roosevelt,  we  won't 

own  handwriting  added  before  signing.  be  able  to  come  into  the  dining-room,   but 

In  politics  he  was  a  thorough  believer  in  we  can  always  get  a  hand-out  from  the  kitchen 

organization    and    always    worked    with    the  door;  but  if  Hughes  is  elected  and  we  even  look 

organization,  and  his  fights — with  the  exception  over  the  White  House  fence,  he'll  set  the  dog 

of  the  great  split  of   1912 — were  carried  on  onus." 

inside  the  party;  but  he  differed  materially  Although  he  left  the  patronage  in  the  hands 
from  most  politicians  in  that  he  never  at-  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  if  a  position  required 
tempted  to  build  up  a  personal  "machine."  some  special  aptitude  or  qualification  he  would 
He  was  perfectly  content  to  leave  the  patronage  make  his  own  selection,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
to  the  leaders  provided  they  would  name  proper  save  the  leader's  face.  But  no  matter  from 
men.  I  learned  this  early  in  my  acquaintance  what  source  a  man's  appointment  came,  while 
with  him  when  I  was  in  the  Assembly  during  in  the  service  he  was  made  to  feel  that  a 
his  term  as  Governor  of  New  York.  A  man  Government  position  was  an  opportunity  to 
from  my  district  held  a  position  on  an  im-  work  and  not  a  reward  for  political  services; 
portant  state  commission  and  his  reappoint-  it  was  understood  that  the  President  wanted 
ment  was  of  vital  interest  to  me.  Governor  efficient  service,  and  if  a  man  did  his  work  well, 
Roosevelt  called  me  to  his  office:  "1  am  sorry  he  was  doing  what  was  expected  of  him  and 
that  I  can  not  reappoint  your  man;  he  is,  no  that  he  would  be  protected.  The  President 
doubt,  an  excellent  husband  and  father,  but  was  the  captain  of  a  team.  He  took  the  ma- 
he  has  absolutely  no  qualifications  for  the  terial  furnished  him  and  went  right  into  the 
position.  I  will  recognize  your  district,  but  game  with  them.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
you  must  get  me  a  proper  man."     I  reported  make  "star-plays"  nor  to  coach  from  the  side 
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h'nes.  He  was  right  in  every  play  and  made 
every  man  feel  that  he  was  just  as  important 
in  his  position  as  the  captain  was  himself. 

He  hated  dishonesty,  which  to  him  meant 
dishonesty  of  thought  as  well  as  deed.  He 
called  many  a  man  a  "crook"  when  the  courts 
would  have  acquitted  him  of  legal  offense. 
Cowardice  he  despised.  "  Poor  timid  crea- 
ture,"  when  applied  to  any  one,  classed  that 
person  among  the  undependables.  Stupidity 
he  had  learned  to  expect,  but  he  was  impatient 
of  it.  "  So  and  so  has  a  brain  the  consistency  of 
cold  mush,"  or,  "  He  has  a  mind  that  functions 
at  six  guinea-pig  power."  He  wanted  things 
done  and  looked  to  his  subordinates  to  work 
as  whole  heartedly  as  he  worked  himself. 

AN    ESTIMATE    OF    MR.    ROOT 

ONCE,  standing  in  the  Outlook  office,  he 
said  to  me,  "  You  know  it  is  my  tendency 
to  go  straight  after  what  I  want,  but  I  never 
insist  on  my  way  of  doing  things  if  the  result 
can  be  obtained  in  a  better  way.  If  I  wanted 
to  get  into  an  office  on  the  tenth  floor  of  that 
building  opposite,  my  impulse  would  be  to 
jump  across  the  street  from  this  window  to 
that.  Now  you  would  say  that  it  can  not  be 
done;  1  would  not  care  if  you  took  me  down  the 
stairs,  or  in  the  elevator;  out  of  the  front  door 
or  the  side  door;  across  the  street  or  around 
the  block — provided  you  got  me  there! 

''That  is  what  made  Mr.  Root  so  valuable 
in  my  Cabinet.  I  would  want  something  done 
and  everyone  would  say,  "Mr.  President  it 
can't  be  done;  it  is  against  the  law."  But 
Root  would  say,  "Mr.  President  it  can't  be 
done  your  way.  Give  me  forty-eight  hours 
and  I  will  try  to  find  a  way  to  do  it." 

Demanding  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  ser- 
vice from  his  subordinates,  he  returned  the  same 
loyalty  they  gave,  and  every  man  felt  that  if  he 
got  into  hot  water  by  doing  his  duty  he  could 
count  on  the  support  of  the  President.  When 
Leonard  Wood's  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  a 
bitter  fight  developed  against  his  confirmation. 
One'day  at  luncheon  a  guest  hinted  that  as  Wood 
was  a  personal  friend  he  should  withdraw  his 
name  and  relieve  the  President  of  embarrass- 
ment. Mr.  Roosevelt  flashed  back;  "This 
is  not  Leonard  Wood's  fight,  it  is  my  fight; 
there  is  a  big  principle  at  stake.  I  know  those 
crooks  are  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  I  am 
jumping  Wood  because  he  is  my  personal 
friend.     I    am    not.     He    was    jumped    when 


McKinley  made  him  brigadier-general  and 
he  has  made  good  everywhere  in  every  job 
since.  He  made  enemies  in  Cuba  when  he  was 
Governor-General,  by  not  letting  a  lot  of 
crooks  do  dishonest  things,  and  they  are  re- 
taliating by  trying  to  prevent  his  perfectly 
proper  promotion.  Even  if  he  wished  to  with- 
draw 1  would  not  let  him  as  it  would  take  the 
heart  out  of  every  decent  official  in  the  service." 

LOYALTY    TO    FRIENDS 

LONG  after  the  Wood  episode,  1  had  good 
-/  reason  to  remember  his  words  when 
he  pulled  me  out  of  a  much  nastier  hole  that 
I  had  stepped  into  through  my  own  stupidity. 
1  had  had  occasion  to  do  a  right  thing  in  a  very 
wrong  way,  while  1  was  holding  a  recess  ap- 
pointment as  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
certain  elements  in  Porto  Rico  who  were  most 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  me  saw  a  chance  to  pre- 
vent my  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tain references  I  had  made  to  the  Bible  were 
twisted  into  making  me  appear  a  blasphemer 
or  worse.  These  were  published  in  an  Island 
newspaper  while  I  was  on  a  vacation  in  the 
States,  and  republished  in  the  United  States 
papers  just  after  I  had  sailed  for  the  Island  so 
that  they  could  not  be  answered  until  too  late 
to  do  any  good.  Secretary  Garfield,  who  did 
not  know  me  at  that  time,  brought  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  who  wrote  me  that 
of  course  if  they  were  true  he  could  not  send 
my  name  to  the  Senate.  I  at  once  came  up  to 
see  him  and  explained  what  had  really  hap- 
pened. In  half  an  hour's  talk  he  showed  me 
where  the  opposition  to  my  confirmation  would 
come  from,  what  men  to  see  and  sent  me  with 
a  personal  note  to  each  one.  In  a  week  the 
whole  matter  was  settled  and  I  was  unani- 
mously confirmed  by  the  Senate.  But  with- 
out his  backing,  without  his  willingness  to 
shoulder  any  blame  or  trouble  that  might  come 
out  of  my  mistake,  I  should  have  been  done  for 
most  effectively. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of 
this  intense  loyalty  to  his  friends  was  shown  in 
191 2,  when  against  his  own  inclination  and 
judgment  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  contest 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President. 
I  say  against  his  own  judgment,  for  in  No- 
vember, 191 1,  when  all  sorts  of  rumors  were 
being  circulated  in  regard  to  his  candidacy,  I 
asked  him  if  he  were  considering  running  for 
the  nomination,  because  if  he  were  I  wanted 
to  try  for  the  delegates  from  our  district.     He 
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absolutely  forbade  my  doing  anything  in  the  along  these  lines.     1  was  convinced  that  they 

matter  and  devoted  an  hour  to  discussing  the  had  the  only  argument  that  would  touch  the 

whole  political  situation  with  me.     "  For  me  Colonel  in  any  way,  and  so  was  not  surprised 

to  run  this  year  would  be  an  unalloyed  ca-  when,   after  several   hours  of  conference,   he 

lamity."     He  considered  the  movement  in  his  consented  to  be  drafted.     No  appeal  to  per- 

behalf  as  originating  from  those  who  had  no  sonal  ambition  or  assurances  of  winning  would 

hope  of  getting  anything  out  of  the  Admini-  have  moved  him  in  the  slightest,  as  1  knew  from 

stration  assisted  by  "fool  friends"  who  would  what  he  had  said  to  me  he  considered  winning 

shout  for  him  for  any  place  from  President  to  as  only  one  degree  less  bad  than  being  defeated, 

town  constable  without  regard  to  his  personal  and  his  political    judgment  was   better   than 

feelings   or   the   conditions   of   the    situation,  that  of  any  or  all  of  the  men  with  him. 

"  If  I  should  run  and  be  defeated  I  should  be  Later  the  formal  request  for  him  to  be  a 

covered  with  obloquy.     If  1  won  I  could  do  candidate    was    made    by    the     Progressive 

nothing  with  the  party  in  its  present  shape  Republican  Governors,  and  answered  by  the 

and  everybody  would  expect  me  to  perform  historic  remark  that  his  "hat  was  in  the  ring," 

miracles."  but  the  decision  was  made  that  morning,  and 

Again  in  January  I  approached  him  in  the  only  because  of  his  loyalty  to  his  ideals  and  the 

matter  as  the  rumors  continued  despite  his  friends  who  had  been  loyal  to  those  ideals  and 

refusal  to  consider  the  possibility  of  being  a  himself. 

candidate.    Again  he  went  into  the  situation  Roosevelt's  method 
in   detail,    enumerating   the   positive   reasons 

against  his  running,  and  said,     "  1  would  much  ''  I  "'HIS    perfect    willingness    to    fight    when 

prefer  to  wait  until  19 16,  when,  if  the  Demo-  1    necessary  and  the  joyousness  with  which 

crats  have  had  four  years  in  the  White  House,  he  fought  made  many  think  that  he  fought 

as  it  looks  very  much  as  if  they  will,  there  for  the  fun  of  fighting,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

will  be  some  chance  to  accomplish  something  no   one   ever   avoided   fighting   with    greater 

with  the  party."  care  than  he.     He  carried  a  big  stick  to  be  sure, 

At  that  time  many  of  the  Progressive  wing  but  his  admonition  to  speak  softly  was  a  rule 

of  the  Republican  Party  were  supporting  Mr.  to  him  as  well  as  others.     In  every  programme 

La  Follette  for  the  nomination,  not  with  any  of  work  that  he  laid  down  for  himself  there  was 

hope  of   winning,    but   as   a   means   to   hold  always   more   than    he   could   possibly   carry 

some  sort  of  opposition  to  the  "Old  Guard"  through  at  a  given  time.     Of  fifty  measures, 

in  the  field.     But  in  the  first  week  in  February  perhaps    ten    would  go  without  effort,  these 

the   Progressive  movement  was   doomed    for  were  first  put  out  of  the  way;  five  perhaps 

lack  of  any  candidate  to  rally  around.    A  day  would  go  with   a   little   nursing;   these  were 

or  two  after  Mr.  La  Follette  was  eliminated  I  gentled    through;    the    remaining    thirty-five 

happened  into  the  Outlook  office  and  found  a  meant  greater  or  less  opposition.     Again  he 

small  group  of  men  waiting  for  the  Colonel  to  would  pick  the  most  desirable  and  concentrate 

come  in  from  Oyster  Bay.     They  were  men  who  his  forces  on  them,  putting  aside  the  hopeless 

were  intimate  friends  of  the  Colonel,  leaders  in  cases  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity.     The 

the  Progressive  movement,  and  who  had  al-  public  would  never  hear  of  the  fifteen  simple 

ways  supported  him  in  and  out  of  office.     As  measures  that  succeeded  or  of  the  twenty-five 

they  put  it,  "  For  ten  years  we  have  stood  by  that  waited,  but  seeing  and  hearing  only  the 

the  chief  through  thick  and  thin;  we  supported  spectacular  ones,  came  to  picture  him  as  a 

him  loyally  while  he  was  in  office  and  have  man  on  horseback,  armed  to  the  teeth,  riding 

carried  on  the  fight  for  him  after  he  went  out.  rough  shod  over  all  opposition.     The  Rough 

It  is  really  his  fight.     As  long  as  we  could  hold  Rider  so  dear  to  the  cartoonist, 

the    crowd    together   without    him    we    have  Nor  did  he  ever  allow  any  personal  satisfac- 

spared  him  but  now  it  is  a  question  of  the  life  tion  he  got  out  of  winning  to  interfere  with  the 

or  death  of   the   Progressive  movement.     If  good  result  obtained;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 

he  will  lead  us  we  can  save  the  day.  but  with-  Venezuelan  affair,  when,  if  he  had  not  kept  the 

out  him  we  go  to  the  wall  and  the  Old  Guard  blinds  discreetly  drawn,   and  the  back  door 

will  simply  steam-roll  us  out  of  existence  and  open  to  allow  the  Kaiser  to  slip  out  we  might 

the  whole  work  will  be  put  back  twenty  years."  have  been  involved  in  a  most  serious  affair 

When  the  Colonel  arrived  they  went  for  him  with  Germany. 
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And  he  worked  as  hard  as  he  fought  and  whom  he  knew  personally  and  just  how  they 

played   as   hard   as   he  worked.     In  fact,  he  could  help.     He  knew  whom  to  call  on  for  help 

so  loved  his  work,  saw  the  humorous  side  of  and  above  all  how  to  approach  him;  he  knew 

everything,  and  enjoyed    the    problems    that  where  the  opposition  would  come  from  and 

arose  so  keenly  that  he  almost  seemed  to  play  why,  and  could  minimize  it  before  the  campaign 

at  his  work.  began.     In  fact,  I  believe  that  two  thirds  of 

One  reason  he  accomplished  so  much  was  his  power  of  getting  things  done  was  in  knowing 

that  he  could  jump  from  one  piece  of  work  to  just  the  right  men  to  do  it  and  how  to  organize 

another  and  find  relaxation  in  the  change  of  their  work  so  that  they  all  pulled  together, 

idea.     Change  of  occupation  and  of  thought  And   they   were   organized    beforehand,  their 

was  his  method  of  resting,   but  the  change  work  correlated,  often  quite  unknown  to  them- 

was  always  from  one  productive  thought  to  selves,  so  that  at  the  proper  time  the  project 

another.  came  forth  full  armed.     This  faculty  of  ar- 

A  PROMOTER  OF  IDEAS  ranging  beforehand  was  never  appreciated  by 

the  public,  who,  taken  by  surprise,  supposed 

BUT  with  all   this  power  to  conserve  his  that  he  had  made  his  decision  overnight,  and 

time   and   energy  he  never  could    have  thoughtof  him  as  jumping  to  decisions,  whereas, 

done  what  he  did  alone.     It  was  his  faculty  for  although   in  an   emergency  he  could  act  as 

making  others  work  for  him,  or  rather  to  work  quickly  as  any  one,   he  always   acted  along 

with  him  that  produced  the  results  he  obtained,  preconceived  lines,  and  after  the  work  had  been 

He  felt  that  almost  any  man  that  came  to  him  planned  out  weeks,  perhaps  months,  before, 
had  something  to  give  him,  could  do  something 
for  the  work  he  wanted  done,  and  he  was  a 

pirate  of  ideas  and  time.  Almost  every  great  D  l-'T  this  faculty  of  using  the  brains  and  the 
thing  he  accomplished,  "my  policies,"  were  in  D  enthusiasm  of  others  would  have  been  of 
the  beginning  suggested  and  often  carried  out  no  avail  if  he  had  not  known  thoroughly  the 
as  to  details  by  others.  If  he  liked  an  idea  or  details  of  the  work  he  wanted  them  to  do. 
approved  a  policy  he  appropriated  it  as  his  His  experience  as  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
own,  shaped  it  into  practical  form  and  pushed  had  given  him  a  knowledge  of  the  machinery 
it  through.  Once  he  was  accused  of  "stealing  of  government  of  which  most  men  in  Wash- 
Mr.  Bryan's  clothes"  when  he  was  urging  ington  are  utterly  ignorant.  He  not  only 
certain  reforms  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  urged  in  knew  this  machine  as  an  engineer  knows  his 
vain  years  before.  "Of  course  1  shall  steal  engine,  down  to  every  cog-wheel  and  pinion, 
Mr.  Bryan's  clothes  if  they  are  fit  to  wear,  but  he  knew  what  each  part  of  it  was  expected 
He  had  a  lot  of  good  ideas  and  a  lot  of  bad  to  do,  and  would  or  would  not  do.  Thus  he 
ones;  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  some,  and  never  was  in  a  position  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
will  be  for  others;  but  if  they  are  good  ideas,  delay,  or  the  credit  for  good  work,  right  up  to 
and  it  is  time  to  put  them  into  eff'ect,  I  should  or  down  to  the  Chief  of  Division  or  Head 
be  a  "jack"  not  to  adopt  them  just  because  Clerk  responsible  for  the  ultimate  fate  of  a 
Mr.  Bryan  at  some  time  or  other  may  have  letter  or  an  order.  He  ruthlessly  disregarded 
approved  of  them."  red  tape  and  went  right  after  the  individual, 
And  so  he  became  a  great  promoter  of  ideas,  so  that  only  the  genius  of  Mr.  Loeb  kept  the 
Just  as  a  successful  business  man  might  take  a  records  straight.  Mr.  Loeb  had  all  the  White 
dozen  little  concerns  that  were  failing  and  by  House  stenographers  trained  to  read  his 
uniting  them  put  them  on  the  road  to  success,  notes,  thus  by  taking  a  short  hand  record  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  take  the  dreams  of  others,  everything  that  was  done  by  the  President 
unite  them  into  one  nation-wide  policy  and  during  the  day  he  was  able  to  keep  the  records 
put  them  on  the  road  to  accomplishment.  He  up  to  the  work  performed, 
had  his  regular  army  of  government  experts;  But  if  the  red  tape  suffered  it  raised  the  mo- 
he  had  his  entry  into  every  newspaper  in  the  rale  of  the  force,  for  each  man  felt  that  he  was 
country,  not  only  through  the  prominence  of  his  working  under  the  Chiefs  own  eye  and  that 
position  but  also  through  his  faculty  of  mak-  he  got  the  credit  or  blame  without  shelter  from 
ing  anything  and  everything  "news;"  and  he  an  impersonal  department, 
had  also  a  host  of  auxiliaries,  lawyers,  authors.  The  first  instance  1  had  of  this  was  in  1903 
editors,    scientists,    politicians,    everyone    of  when,  as  Auditor  for  Porto  Rico,  it  was  advisable 
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to  transfer  the  audit  of  the  customs  accounts  transfer ing  my  clerks  to  the  Federal  Service; 

from  the  insular  government  in  San  Juan  to  the  that  was  purely  a  matter  for  the  Civil  Service 

Treasury  Department  in  Washington.  Commission,  and  although  he  would  like  to 

The  Treasury  Department  had  wanted  to  do  have  trained  men  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be 

this  for  some  time,  but  as  it  was  tangled  up  in  done. 

the  red  tape  of  two  or  three  departments  no  one  So  back  again  1  went  to  the  White  House 

wanted  to  go  through  the  bother  of  unraveling  and    again    laid    my    difficulties    before    the 

it.     Moreover,   as  there  was  no  Civil  Service  President.     "Go  to  the  Civil  Service,  where 

law  in  Porto  Rico  it  meant  the  putting  out  of  you  will  fmd  your  old  partner  in  crime  Alvord 

three  trained  men  who  had  handled  the  work  Cooley;  explain  to  him  that  as  1  was  formerly 

for  years  on  the  island  and  breaking  in  new  instrumental  in  enacting  the  Civil  Service  law 

clerks  in  Washington,  thereby  hampering  the  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  kick  it 

service  and  creating  vexatious  delays  and  inter-  full  of  holes  to  oblige  a  friend;  but  get  him  to 

ruptions.  show  me  how  it  can  be  done  with  due  regard  to 

In  my  ignorance  of  all  proper  government  decency."     So,  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 

procedure,   1   went  straight  to  the  President  sion  1  went,  and  for  an  hour  we  had  all  the 

and  asked  him  what  1  had  better  do,  and  in-  clerks  looking  up  precedents  for  transferring 

nocently  added  that  1  had  to  get  it  done  in  two  my  men.     He  finally  found  a  case  on  all  fours 

days  as  I  wished  to  catch  the  next  steamer  to  with  mine  where  a  Catholic  Mission  School  in 

Porto  Rico.  Indian  Territory  had  been  taken  over  by  the 

"My  dear  Regis,  nothing  is  ever  done  in  Government  and  the  teaching  Sisters  brought 

Washington  in  two  days,  but  here  is  what  you  into  the  Civil  Service  by  executive  order.  So 

should  do:  You  must  write  a  letter  to  the  the  order  was  prepared,  1  took  it  to  the  Presi- 

Govemor  of  Porto  Rico  stating  just  what  you  dent  and  caught  my  steamer  to  Porto  Rico, 

propose  and  he  will  forward  it  to  the  Secretary  As  he  had  prophesied,  the  regular  proceedings 

of  State  for  approval.     The  Secretary  of  State  took  two  or  three  months  to  carry  through, 

will  hold  it  for  a  while  and  send  it  to  me,  1  will  but  it  would  never  have  been  done  at  all  if  he 

send  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asking  had  not  shown  me  the  short  cuts  to  prepare  for 

for  recommendations.     He  will  turn  it  over  its  accomplishments, 
to  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  who  will 
give  it  to  the  Chief  of  the  Customs  Division 

who  will  return  it  in  course  of  time,  if  he  re-  '*  I  ''HE   reference  to  Alvord  Cooley  as  my 

members  it,  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  who  1      "old  partner  in  crime"  was  an  allusion 

will  send  it  to  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  fact  that  Cooley  was  in  the  New  York 

who  is  really  the  man  you  are  after;  if  he  ap-  Assembly  with  me  at  the  time  when  Roosevelt 

proves  it,  it  will  return  through  all  the  "house  was  Governor.     It  was  a  standing  joke  with 

that  Jack  built"  to  me  and  I  will  sign  it,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  to  refer  to  them  in 

in  the  course  of  six  months  or  so  you  will  get  blood-curdling   terms,   which   had   its   use,    I 

your  authority  for  the  transfer.     Now  if  you  found,  in  getting  things  through  to  him.     In 

want  to  get  back  to  Porto  Rico  with  some  as-  Porto  Rico  we  were  continually  obliged  to  give 

surance  of  its  being  done,  go  over  to  the  cellar  prominent  citizens  letters  of  introduction   to 

of  the  Treasury  Building  and  there  you  will  the     President,     and    the     usual     respectful 

find  a  cross  old  man,  called  the  Comptroller,  form    to    "His    Excellency,    the    President" 

sitting  in  a  cave.     He  is  the  only  man   in  seemed  to  get  the  said  citizen  just  as  far  as  he 

Washington  whom  1  am  afraid  of  and  can  do  could    have    gotten    without    it.     But    every 

nothing  with ;  explain  to  him  what  you  want  once  in  a  while  we  would  want  to  get  someone 

and  if  he  approves  the  thing  is  practically  to  him  on  real  business  and  then  a  very  difi'erent 

settled."  letter  would  go  for  Mr.  Loeb's  benefit.     Once 

So  over  1  went  to  the  cellar  of  the  Treasury  Mr.  Willoughby,  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  a 

Building  and  found  a  charming  man  who  was  most   high-minded   and   efficient  man,  had  a 

most  delightful  to  me,  knew  perfectly  what  1  matter  he  wished  to  take  up  with  the  President, 

wished  to  do,  said  it  was  what  they  had  been  but  at  that  time  he  had  never  met  him;  he  asked 

wanting  to  do  for  some  time  and  promised  to  me  for  a  letter   which  would,  if  possible,  get 

look  after  the  Washington  end  for  me.     But  him  a  real  talk  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.     I  gave 

unfortunately    he    could    no    nothing    about  him  one  as  follows: 
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Dear  Chief: 

The  bearer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  William  F.  Willough- 
by  (alias  Weary  Willie)  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  the  band  of  scoundrels  that  is  now 
misgoverning  this  downtrodden  people  under  your 
maleficent  rule.  He  has  some  plan  to  further  op- 
press the  subject  race  and  so  facile  is  he  in  evil  that 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  requesting  your  acceptance 
of  him  as  a  true  brother  of  our  pirate  band. 

Willoughby  confessed  to  me  afterward  that 
he  nearly  tore  it  up;  but  against  his  better 
judgment  he  did  present  it,  whereupon  he  was 
asked  to  lunch  and  had  all  the  time  he  needed 
with  the  President. 

In  1904  the  administration  of  Porto  Rico  was 
in  a  situation  of  considerable  delicacy.  Gov- 
ernor Hunt  had  resigned  to  take  the  position  of 
Federal  Judge  in  his  home  district,  and  Mr. 
Beekman  Winthrop,  after  long  and  successful 
work  in  the  Philippines  came  to  us  to  succeed 
him.  Mr.  Hartzell,  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico 
and  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  had 
also  resigned,  and  as  the  Executive  Council 
had  complete  charge  of  the  general  election 
that  was  to  be  held  in  the  fall,  Mr.  Winthrop 
found  himself  at  the  outset  of  his  term  among 
strangers,  and  with  no  one  to  carry  on  this 
most  important  function  of  his  government 
during  a  very  anxious  and  critical  period. 
To  add  to  his  difficulties  he  became  convinced 
that  he  would  have  to  change  certain  policies 
that  had  prevailed  in  the  Island,  although 
many  of  the  best  men  who  had  been  in  the  Is- 
land Government  for  years  told  him  that  to 
make  the  change  would  surely  lead  to  disaster. 
He  decided  that  the  President  should  be  con- 
sulted and  that  a  new  secretary  should  be 
named  at  once;  but  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  leave  the  island  he  sent  me  to  Wash- 
ington, cabling  for  an  appointment  with  the 
President. 

CONFIDENCE    IN    HIS    SUBORDINATES 

ON  MY  arrival  I  was  delighted  to  fmd  that 
I  was  to  lunch  with  the  President,  ap- 
parently alone  except  for  the  family,  and  that 
I  should  have  an  hour  all  to  myself  and  our 
troubles.  At  the  last  minute,  however,  an- 
other gentleman  appeared  and  was  put  next 
to  the  President  at  table. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  just  returned  from  a 
vacation  trip  after  mountain  lions  in  the  West 
and  was  full  of  his  experiences.  To  my  dis- 
may I  found  that  the  other  man  at  the  table 
was  a  naturalist  from   the   Smithsonian    In- 


stitution, and  the  President  was  using  up  my 
precious  time  in  discussing  a  new  species  of 
ground  squirrel  that  he  had  discovered  on  his 
trip,  and  the  whole  luncheon  was  devoted  to 
describing  the  peculiarities  of  the  nasty  little 
beast. 

After  luncheon,  bursting  with  indignation,  I 
pointed  out  that  I  had  traveled  three  thousand 
miles  to  discuss  the  problems  of  a  million 
people,  only  to  fmd  my  time  given  to  a  man 
from  across  the  street  to  talk  of  ground  mice. 
With  his  sweetest  smile  he  said:  ''Look  here 
Regis,  I  put  Beek  Winthrop  and  you  down  on 
that  Island  to  take  care  of  it.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  your  judgment  and  as  long  as  you 
handle  it  right  you  don't  need  to  talk  to  me 
about  it.  If  I  ever  should  have  to  talk  to  you, 
you  will  wish  I  would  confine  myself  to  the 
lesser  fauna  of  western  North  America." 

Just  then  Mr.  Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
came  in  and  to  him  the  President  said:  "Will, 
they  need  a  new  secretary  in  Porto  Rico  right 
away  to  run  their  elections  for  them."  Mr. 
Taft  replied,  "  I  was  under  the  impression  we 
were  pretty  busy  trying  to  elect  a  President 
up  here;  why  don't  you  put  Post  in  until  after 
the  election  when  we  will  have  time  to  attend 
to  it?" 

"All  right,"  said  the  President,  "tell  Will 
Loeb  you  are  appointed  Secretary  of  Porto 
Rico  and  to  fix  up  your  commission."  And  so, 
in  five  minutes  the  whole  matter  was  settled. 
I  had  all  the  assurance  I  wanted  that  if  we  went 
ahead  on  the  lines  we  believed  to  be  right  we 
should  have  his  backing  to  the  limit  and  that 
we  had  full  authority  to  go  ahead. 

Yet,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  Government  machinery,  he  never  at- 
tempted to  instruct  a  man  as  to  how  he  should 
conduct  his  office.  He  left  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  subordinate  to  carry  it  out,  looking  only 
to  the  final  result.  The  objective  was  in- 
dicated, the  method  of  obtaining  it  was  for  the 
man  in  charge  to  decide,  and  no  orders  came 
from  above,  though  at  times,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary for  some  special  thing  to  be  done,  he  would 
express  a  wish  that  some  proper  way  should 
be  found  to  do  it. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  in  Porto  Rico  was 
the  settlement  of  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty claimed  by  the  Catholic  Church  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Spanish  Government 
and  then  from  Spain  by  America. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  case,  but  ever  since  the  American 
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occupation  the  matter  had  been  in  Htigation; 
first,  before  the  Insular  Supreme  Court,  and 
then  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  CathoHc  Church;  and  although  the 
Church  had  repeatedly  requested  a  com- 
promise the  Insular  Legislature  never  sanc- 
tioned any  concession,  but  had  insisted  on 
fighting  the  case  through  the  courts. 

Shortly  after  I  had  become  Governor,  on 
my  first  visit  to  Washington,  the  President 
took  the  case  up  with  me.  "Of  course  I  do 
not  want  you  to  do  anything  improper,  and,  as 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  case, 
I  can  not  order  or  advise  you  in  the  matter, 
but  these  cases  are  causing  great  inconvenience 
and  if  there  is  an  honorable  settlement  that 
can  legally  be  arranged  I  wish  you  would  try 
to  find  it."  I  said  that  I  thought  that  a  settle- 
ment might  be  arranged  which  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature,  but 
that  he  was  as  much  interested  as  I  was,  since 
Uncle  Sam  was  also  holding  on  to  some  of  the 
"swag"  and  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  be  a  party  to  a  three-cornered  agree- 
ment. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said  to  Mr. 
Loeb,  "Please  ask  Bob  Bacon  to  run  over," 
and  when  Mr.  Bacon,  who  was  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  appeared — "Bob,  how 
soon  could  you  run  down  to  Porto  Rico  to 
represent  the  United  States?  Take  Frank 
Mclntyre  (of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs) 
with  you  and  see  if  you  can  get  together  with 
the  Insular  Government  and  the  Church  au- 
thorities on  some  settlement  of  the  Church 
property  cases.  Take  the  Mayflower  if  you 
are  in  a  hurry." 

Mr.  Bacon  said  the  next  regular  steamer 
would  be  soon  enough  and  sailed  a  week  later. 
In  two  days  of  conference  Bishop  Jones  of  Porto 
Rico  and  the  attorney  for  the  Church,  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  in  behalf  of  the  Island,  and  Mr. 
Bacon  and  Mr.  Mclntvre  in  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  come  to  a  settlement  that 
eventually  met  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of    Congress    and    the    Insular    Legislature. 


After  ten  years  of  litigation  and  inconvenience 
the  matter  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  parties  to  the  suit,  simply  because  the 
President  never  hesitated  to  move  quickly,  if 
he  believed  that  the  end  in  view  was  right 
and  that  a  way  could  be  found  to  attain  it 
properly. 

Summing  up  the  qualities  that  enabled  Roose- 
velt to  bring  his  administrations  to  their  high- 
est point  of  efificienc)',  1  find  that  he  developed 
his  resources  of  time,  energy,  and  brain  to  the 
highest  point;  to  do  his  work  thoroughly  so 
as  not  to  have  to  do  it  twice;  to  regard  the 
precedent,  party  organization,  and  admini- 
strative routine  as  a  means  to  an  end,  to  be 
utilized  when  they  facilitated  and  to  be  dis- 
regarded when  they  impeded  the  carrying 
out  of  Government  work;  to  work  with  any 
and  all  men  when  they  worked  for  the  ends 
he  believed  to  be  right,  no  matter  who  they 
might  have  been;  and  to  work  with  no  man, 
no  matter  who  he  might  be.  whom  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  working  for  the  right;  to  assume 
that  men  wished  to  do  right  and  would  do  right 
if  they  were  properly  protected;  to  give  loyalty 
to  his  subordinates  as  cheerfully  and  as  un- 
failingly as  he  demanded  loyalty  from  them; 
never  to  waste  time  in  fighting,  if  a  fight 
could  be  avoided,  but  never  to  be  afraid  to 
fight  as  a  last  resort,  and  never  to  fight  softly; 
after  winning,  never  to  glory  in  the  victory, 
or  bear  malice  or  resentment  against  his 
adversary;  to  select  the  right  man  for  a 
position  if  practical,  but  if  not  to  take  the 
man  in  the  position  and  make  him  the  right 
man;  to  seek  advice  from  all  sources,  but  to 
accept  only  the  good  ideas  and  to  reject  the 
bad  no  matter  who  might  sponsor  them; 
to  take  all  things  seriously,  nothing  solemnly, 
and  never  to  lose  his  sense  of  humor;  never 
to  be  impatient  of  an  honest  endeavor,  but  to 
be  unsparing  toward  wrong  no  matter  who  the 
wrong-doer;  never  to  grow  away  from  his 
fellow  men  by  attempting  to  reach  heights 
that  they  never  could  hope  to  attain;  and 
above  all  to  hold  everyone,  himself  included, 
to  ideals  of  service,  honesty,  efficiency,  and 
common-sense. 


COUNT  WITTES 
MEMOIRS 


MY  MEETINGS  WITH  ROOSEVELT  AND  MORGAN 

A  Conference  with  a  Delegation  of  Jews  Headed  by  Jacob  Schiff 
and  Oscar  Straus.  My  Second  Visit  to  Oyster  Bay  with  Some  Good 
News  for  Roosevelt.  A  Visit  to  West  Point  on  J.  P.  Morgan's  Yacht. 
Comments  on   the   Amazing    Life    and    Social    Customs    of   America 

By  count  SERGIUS  WITTE 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Premier  of  Russia  under  Czar  Nicholas  II 
Translated  from  the  Original  Russian  and  Edited  by  Abraham  Yarmolinsky,  Curator  of  the  Slavonic  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 


SEVERAL  circumstances  combined  to 
enable  me  to  achieve  a  peace  which 
the  whole  world  proclaimed  to  be 
'  the  first  Russian  victory  after  more 
than  a  year  of  uninterrupted  disgrace- 
ful defeats.  In  the  first  place,  while  1  was  in 
the  United  States  my  behavior  awakened  in 
the  Americans  the  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  we  Russians,  by  race,  culture,  and  reli- 
gion, were  akin  to  them,  and  that  we  had  come 
to  their  country  to  go  to  law  with  a  race  alien 
to  them  in  every  essential  respect.  Further- 
more, the  American  people  discovered  that, 
although  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  and  a  high  dignitary, 
I  was  much  like  their  own  public  leaders  and 
statesmen.  The  favorable  impression  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  other  members 
of  our  group  caught  that  general  democratic 
attitude  from  me.  1  have  already  had  the 
occasion  to  explain  how  1  treated  the  American 
press  and  how  it  stood  me  in  good  stead.  I 
also  had  the  support  of  the  American  Jews, 
for  they  knew  both  from  my  past  career  and 
from  their  conferences  with  me  in  the  course 
of  my  stay  in  the  United  States — these  con- 


ferences are  described  below — that  I  was  one 
of  the  rare  Russian  statesmen  who  in  recent 
years  have  advocated  a  human  treatment  of 
Russian  Jewry.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt's  sympathies 
were  with  the  Japanese.  To  enhance  his  own 
popularity  and  to  gratify  his  self-love  as  the 
initiator  of  the  Conference,  he  wanted  peace, 
but  a  peace  advantageous  for  the  Japanese. 
It  did  not  occur  either  to  the  President  or  to 
the  American  people  generally  that  the  exces- 
sive growth  of  Japan's  strength  was  not  ex- 
actly to  the  best  interests  of  America.  1 
should  like  to  observe  in  this  connection  that, 
upon  getting  acquainted  with  President  Roose- 
velt and  other  American  statesmen,  1  was 
struck  by  their  ignorance  of  international 
politics  generally,  and  European  political 
matters  in  particular.  1  heard  the  most 
naive,  to  use  a  mild  term,  judgments  regarding 
European  politics  from  some  of  the  most 
prominent  American  statesmen  and  public 
leaders.  Here  is  one  gem:  "There  is  no  room 
in  Europe  for  Turkey,  because  it  is  a  Moslem 
country,  and  it  does  not  matter  who  gets  its 
European  possessions."    And  another:  "Why 
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not    restore    a    strong,    independent    Poland? 
This  would  be  both  just  and  natural." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  in^rnational  situation 
favored  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Conference.  With  a  view  to  her  own 
immediate  interests,  France  was  very  anxious 
that  we,  her  ally,  should  make  peace  with 
Japan.  It  is  true  that  Great  Britain  wished  a 
peace  more  or  less  favorable  to  Japan.  This, 
the  English  hoped,  would  teach  Russia  a 
lesson  and  be  of  service  to  them  when  it  came 
to  regulating  certain  moot  points  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  English  perceived  that  the  excessive 
growth  of  Japan  was  fraught  with  dangers  in 
the  future,  and  therefore  undesirable.  At 
that  very  time,  it  happened,  the  term  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty  expired.  Negotiations 
for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  were  begun  in 
London,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  final 
formulation  of  the  pact  would  depend  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  Portsmouth  Conference.  I 
called  the  attention  of  Count  LamsdorfT,  our 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  that  circum- 
stance, but  we  were  unable  to  find  out  why  the 
London  parley  had  been  linked  with  our  Con- 
ference. The  financial  circles  also  favored 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Russo-Japanese  War  greatly  upset 
Europe's  finances.  The  Christian  churches 
were  on  our  side,  for  they  regarded  the  Japan- 
ese as  heathen,  although  it  should  be  stated 
in  all  fairness  that  these  heathen  were  sus- 
tained by  an  all-powerful  faith  in  God  and  an 
unshakable  belief  in  immortal  life.  Finally, 
the  successful  termination  of  the  Portsmouth 
parley  was  also  to  the  best  interests  of  Emperor 
William  of  Germany. 

TALKS  WITH   AMERICAN   JEWS 

AT  PORTSMOUTH  I  received,  among 
.  other  deputations,  a  group  of  representa- 
tives of  American  Jews.  The  deputation  in- 
cluded Jacob  Schiflf  and  Mr.  Seligman,  two  great 
bankers,  and  Oscar  Strauss  who  has  in  recent 
years  served  as  American  Ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople. Two  years  ago  this  diplomat 
conceived  a  desire  to  visit  Russia.  In  spite 
of  his  high  station  and  the  universal  respect  he 
enjoys  in  America  he  was  forced  to  enter  into 
protracted  negotiations  with  the  Russian  police, 
and  it  was  only  under  special  surveillance  and 
for  a  strictly  limited  period  of  time  that  he 
was  allowed  to  come  to  Russia.  I  recorded 
in   detail   my  conversation  with   the  Jewish 


delegates  in  a  number  of  official  despatches 
which  I  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs, 
and  1  shall  state  here  merely  the  substance  of 
the  talk.  1  received  them  very  cordially 
and  listened  with  attention  to  what  they  had 
to  say.  The  spokesman  of  the  deputation 
called  my  attention  to  the  exceedingly  painful 
situation  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  a  stop  to  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  afifairs  by  granting  them  full  rights. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  horrors  of  the  Jewish 
situation  in  Russia  had  been  presented  to  the 
world  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  light,  but 
I  did  not  deny  that  the  Jews  in  Russia  were 
in  a  very  difficult  position.  Nevertheless,  1 
argued,  an  immediate  and  complete  removal 
of  their  legal  disabilities  would,  in  my  opinion, 
do  them  more  harm  than  good.  To  this  remark 
Jacob  Schiff  made  a  sharp  retort,  which  was, 
however,  toned  down  by  the  more  balanced 
judgments  of  the  other  members  of  the  deputa- 
tion, especially  Dr.  Straus,  who  made  an  ex- 
cellent impression  on  me. 

Among  the  numerous  visitors  I  received  at 
Portsmouth  was  I.  D.  Curtin,  an  American 
Russophile,  whom  I  had  known  since  my  boy- 
hood. He  was  a  friend  of  my  uncle,  General 
Faddeyev,  and  frequented  our  family  whenever 
he  came  to  Tiflis  (Caucasus).  Later  I  met  him 
in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  served  in  the 
American  Embassy  as  a  secretary,  and  where 
he  frequently  came  for  long  stays,  after  he  had 
given  up  his-  diplomatic  career.  An  intimate 
friend  of  the  famous  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  Pobiedonostzev,  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  our  Orthodox  faith.  He  mastered 
the  Russian  language  and  wrote  a  good  deal 
about  our  country,  which  he  sincerely  loved. 
At  Portsmouth  he  made  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote our  cause.  I  saw  him  twice  during  my 
stay  in  America:  the  old  man  looked  still  hale 
and  hearty,  but  several  months  after  my  de- 
parture from  his  country  1  received  the  news 
of  his  death. 

"shall  I  TOUR  THE  UNITED  STATES?" 

UPON  the  signing  of  the  treaty  our  mission 
left  Portsmouth.  Some  members  of  the 
group  took  trains  for  the  interior  of  the  country, 
anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  America,  and 
particularly  to  visit  Niagara  Falls.  Baron 
Rosen  and  1  returned  straight  to  New  York. 
The  Baron  had  previously  insisted  that  at  the 
end  of  the  Conference  1  should  undertake  a  tour 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States  in  order 
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to  strengtnen  the  sympathy  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  for  which  I  had  laid  a  foun- 
dation. The  American  Government,  too,  re- 
garded this  plan  with  favor.  I  communicated 
about  this  matter  with  Count  LamsdorfT, 
pointing  out  to  him  the  political  significance 
of  the  tour.  1  received  a  rather  evasive  reply. 
On  the  one  hand.  His  Majesty  granted  me  his 
permission  to  undertake  the  tour  and  even 
seemed  to  be  anxious  to  see  the  plan  carried 
into  effect;  on  the  other  hand,  certain  condi- 
tions were  imposed  which  made  me  believe 
that  the  project  was  looked  at  askance  in  St. 
Petersburg.  As  1  am  not  accustomed  to 
such  replies,  and  as,  besides,  by  temperament 
1  am  literally  unable  to  bear  such  treatment, 
I  made  no  bones  about  wiring  back  to  Count 
Lamsdorflf  that  1  did  not  wish  to  undertake 
the  tour.  Knowing,  as  1  did,  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  His  Majesty,  1  immediately 
grasped  the  situation.  The  reception  which 
I  was  given  in  America,  was,  of  course,  well 
known  in  St.  Petersburg  and  disturbed  many 
a  courtier's  sleep.  Naturally,  intriguing  began. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  insinuated  within  His  Maj- 
esty's hearing  that  I  was  aiming  at  becoming 
the  President  of  the  Russian  Republic.  "  Look, 
how  easily  he  wins  the  sympathy  of  the 
masses,"  some  of  my  well-wishers  probably 
told  His  Majesty.  "He  must  not  be  allowed 
to  increase  his  popularity."  The  Emperor 
himself  on  one  occasion  had  been  heard  to 
say:"Witte  is  a  hypnotist.  No  sooner  does 
he  open  his  mouth  in  the  Imperial  Council 
or  any  other  meeting  than  he  gains  the  support 
of  his  very  enemies."  The  plotters  also  tried 
to  spoil  my  relations  with  Count  Lamsdorff 
by  insinuating  that  1  was  seeking  to  eclipse 
and  finally  supplant  him,  but  they  could  not 
prevail  against  our  true  friendship  and  the 
Count's  noble-heartedness. 

A    SECOND    VISIT    TO    OYSTER    BAY 

UPON  my  arrival  in  New  York,  Baron 
Rosen  and  1  went  to  pay  a  farewell  visit 
to  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay.  We 
dined  with  the  President  in  his  family  circle, 
as  during  our  first  visit,  and  1  conversed  a 
great  deal  with  our  host  both  before  and  after 
the  dinner.  I  had  a  pleasant  surprise  in  store 
for  him.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  the  United  States  im- 
posed a  differential  duty  on  imports  of  our 
sugar.  We  protested  against  this  measure, 
which  was  not  in  agreement,  we  thought,  with 


the  position  of  Russia  as  a  most  favored  coun- 
try, but  in  vain.  At  that  time  I  held  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Finances.  We  retaliated 
by  establishing  differential  duties  on  several 
American  imports — which  step  naturally  dis- 
pleased the  United  States.  Before  1  left  for 
America  1  obtained  His  Majesty's  permission 
to  inform  the  United  States  Government  that 
these  differential  duties  were  abolished.  Be- 
fore and  during  the  Conference  1  did  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  make  use  of  this  permission, 
for  I  did  not  want  to  create  the  impression 
that  we  curried  favor  with  America.  The 
signing  of  the  treaty  set  my  hands  free,  and  I 
took  advantage  of  my  last  visit  to  Oyster  Bay 
to  break  the  news  to  the  President.  He 
was  visibly  pleased.  The  next  day  the  story 
of  the  abolition  of  the  duties  was  published  in 
all  the  papers  and  made  an  excellent  impression. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  Conference  my  rela- 
tions with  President  Roosevelt  were  not  par- 
ticularly harmonious  or  cordial.  Finding  me 
intractable,  he  finally  refused  to  deal  with  me 
and  began  to  communicate  directly  with 
Emperor  Nicholas.  For  this  reason  some  of 
the  points  of  the  controversy  were  settled  by 
His  Majesty  in  person.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  state  here  that  none  of  my  monarch's  decis- 
ions were  essentially  at  variance  with  my  own 
policy,  although  1  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  resolute  enough  to  make  the  concessions 
which  His  Majesty  made.  However,  this  is 
only  natural,  for  1  am  but  one  of  our  sovereign's 
servants,  while  he  is  the  Autocratic  Monarch 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  responsible  for  his 
deeds  to  God  alone. 

Throughout  our  conversation,  especially 
before  the  dinner,  President  Roosevelt  was 
visibly  at  pains  to  smooth  away  the  impres- 
sion of  unpleasantness  which  had  marked  our 
official  relations.  He  assured  me  that  he  used 
his  influence  with  the  Japanese  in  our  favor.  To 
corroborate  his  statement,  he  showed  me  his 
telegram  to  the  Mikado,  which  1  mentioned 
above.  Generally  speaking,  the  conversation 
was  conducted  in  a  very  amiable  tone.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  visit,  1  asked  the  President 
to  give  me  his  autographed  photograph, 
which  he  agreed  to  do  with  evident  pleasure. 
We  took  leave  of  our  host  and  his  family,  and 
in  the  evening  returned  to  New  York. 

The  remaining  few  days  of  my  stay  in  the 
United  States  1  spent  very  pleasantly.  Among 
other     institutions,    I     visited    the    Military 
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Academy    (West    Point)    which    supplies    the  prohibited  b\'  Emperor  WilHam  from  participa- 

American   Army    with    officers.     The    school  ting  in  it,  and  how  the  group  of  banking  firms 

is  situated  on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  dis-  headed  by  Morgan  also  backed  out,  probably 

tance  of  about  three  hours  from  New  York  under  the  pressure  of  the  German  Govern- 

City,    and    is    luxuriously    equipped.     1    was  ment. 

received  there  with  great  pomp,  and  the  cadets.  Upon  my  return  to  New  York  from  Ports- 
all  full-grown  men  in  smart  uniforms,  were  mouth,  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of 
reviewed  for  my  benefit.  I  was  not  the  only  New  York  bestowed  upon  me  the  honorary 
one  visiting  the  Academy  that  day.  It  hap-  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  1  spent  at  that  in- 
pened,  as  a  matter  of  chance,  that  the  Japanese  stitution  of  higher  learning  a  whole  morning, 
army  officers  attached  to  Komura  had  also  examining  the  buildings  and  talking  to  the  pro- 
gone  there  to  see  the  school.  I  noticed  that  fessors.  They  received  me  very  cordially,  and 
they  were  very  unhappy,  for  the  reason  that  I  was  greatly  flattered  by  their  attention, 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  them.  Having  Externally,  Columbia  University  is  richer  than 
noticed  the  predicament  in  which  they  were.  Harvard.  I  also  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
I  approached  them,  greeted  them,  and  asked  student  body,  for  the  university  was  already 
them  to  join  me.  They  thanked  me  and  kept  open.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  import- 
close  to  me  all  the  while,  forming  a  part  of  ance  attributed  in  America  to  physical  educa- 
my  retinue,  as  it  were.  The  parade  was  very  tion.  Columbia  University  includes  a  large 
beautiful,  and  at  one  time  the  cadets  marched  building  entirely  devoted  to  gymnastics  and 
to  the  strains  of  "God,  Save  the  Czar."  When  games. 
the  sounds  of  that  wonderful  hymn  burst  forth, 
I  bared  my  head  and  so  did  all  those  present. 

I  came  to  West  Point  on  board  J.  P.  Mor-  A  A  7HILE  examining  the  economics  division 

gan's  yacht.     I  met  that  famous  banker  and  V  V  of  the  library  at  Columbia,  I  remember, 

industrial  king  several  times  during  my  stay  I    asked    the  professor  of  political    economy 

in   the   United   States.    A  man   of  fabulous  whether  he  expounded  to  his  students  Henry 

wealth,  he  is  the  most  influential  financier  in  George's  single  tax  doctrine.     He  assured  me 

America.     Morgan  has  a  palace  in  New  York  that  Henry  George  was  studied  in  his  classes 

City,   but  he  practically  lives  on  board  his  very  carefully.     "In  the  first  place,"  he  said, 

yacht.     In   that  craft   he  crosses  the  ocean,  "Henry  George  is  one  of  our  most  gifted  writers, 

cruises  in  the  Mediterranean,  etc.     He  believes,  Besides,   I  consider  it  useful  to  acquaint  my 

not  without  grounds,  that  life  on  the  sea  is  students  with  his  views  on  the  land  problem, 

the  healthiest  mode  of  living  and  accordingly  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  its  fallaciousness." 

he  tries  to  spend  most  of  his  time    at  sea.  Many  of  our  home-spun  economists  and  also 

During  my  stay  in  the  United  States  I  ate  our  great  writer  but  naive  thinker,  Leo  Tolstoi, 

only  one  decent  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  that  would  do  well  to  go  to  school  to  that  American 

was  on  board  Morgan's  yacht,  on  the  day  of  my  teacher. 

visit  to  West  Point.     At  the  hotel  we  paid  I  was  also  curious  to  know  whether  student 

fabulous  sums  for  our  dinner  (30  to  40  rubles  riots  and  disturbances,  such  as  are  customary 

per  plate),  and  yet  the  food  was  exceedingly  in  Russia,  were  possible  in  the  American  uni- 

bad.  versities.     The  idea  apparently  never  occurred 

The  purpose  of  my  visits  to  Morgan  was  to  to   the   professors.     Should   any   student   at- 

induce  him  to  take  part  in  the  foreign  loan  tempt,  they  said,   to   devote  himself    at  the 

which  we  were  preparing  to  conclude  for  the  university  to  other  activities  than  study,  he 

purpose  of  liquidating  the  war.     He  showed  would  be  immediately  cast  out  of  the  school 

himself    open    to    inducement    and,    in    fact,  by  his  own  comrades. 

offered  me  his  services  himself,  insisting  that  I  took  a  trip  to  the  city  of  Washington,  which 

I  should  not  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  is  the  official   capital  of  the   United  States, 

the  Jewish  group  of  bankers  headed  by  Jacob  There  I  visited  the  President's  White  House, 

Schiff .     I  relied  upon  his  promise  of  assistance  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the  Congressional 

and  did  not  attempt  to  interest  the  Jewish  Library.     In  the  vicinity  of  that  city  there  is 

bankers  in  the  loan.     I  have  described  else-  the  house  where  the  great  Washington,   the 

where  under  what  circumstances  the  loan  was  maker,   so  to  speak,   of  the   present   United 

concluded;    how    the    German    bankers   were  States    of    America,    lived    and    died.     It    is 
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situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  ships  keep  them  afloat  during  the  winter.  These 
saiHng  by  salute  it  and  the  passers-by  take  oflf  students  did  not  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
their  hats  to  it.  It  may  be  said  that  the  menial  duties  of  their  occupation.  They  wore 
Americans  revere  this  building  like  a  sacred  the  waiter's  outfit,  served  the  guests  and  re- 
relic.  They  surely  know  how  to  honor  their  moved  the  dishes  from  the  tables,  all  without 
great  men.  Visitors  to  George  Washington's  the  slightest  embarrassment;  but  once  the 
house  and  little  farm  are  usually  shown  the  meal  was  over,  they  would  change  their  clothes, 
spot  where  he  and  his  wife  are  buried.  One  sometimes  put  on  their  fraternity  insignia, 
can  also  see  the  room  where  the  great  man  died  court  the  girls  who  stayed  at  the  hotel,  walk 
and  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  French  with  them  in  the  park,  play  tennis,  etc.  Then 
General  Lafayette,  who  helped  build  up  the  when  meal  time  came,  they  would  again  put 
new-born  republic.  Near  the  house  there  is  a  on  their  regulation  outfit  and  be  metamor- 
special  enclosure  for  trees,  each  planted  by  a  phosed  into  waiters.  This  is  altogether  im- 
prominent  visitor.  I,  too,  was  asked  to  plant  possible  in  Russia.  Our  students  would  live 
a  tree  there.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  on  ten  or  twenty  rubles  a  month  or  even 
of  it.  starve,  rather  than  demean  themselves  by 
SOME  AMAZING  SIGHTS  ^oi^g  the  work  of  a  servant.     This  probably 


I 


T  HAPPENED  that  I  arrived  in  the  capital 
on   Sunday,  when  Washington's    house   is 


holds  true  of  other  European  countries. 
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not  open  to  visitors.  As  I  was  anxious  to  T  WAS  also  shocked  to  see  girls  of  good  fami- 
return  to  New  York  on  the  same  day,  I  asked  1  lies,  who  stayed  at  our  hotel,  promenading 
President  Roosevelt  to  allow  me  to  visit  the  in  the  dark  in  the  company  of  young  men. 
house  as  a  special  favor.  I  was  told  that  all  A  girl  and  a  youth,  tete-a-tete,  would  walk 
the  historical  monuments  and  buildings  in  the  away  into  the  forest,  the  park,  and  stroll  there 
United  States  were  in  the  custody  of  a  special  for  hours  alone,  or  else  they  would  take  out  a 
Women's  Society.  This  organization  has  large  boat  and  row  on  the  lake,  and  no  one  would 
means  and  bears  all  the  expenses  incident  to  find  that  reprehensible.  During  our  stay  at 
the  maintenance  of  the  monuments.  The  Portsmouth,  some  of  the  members  of  the  mis- 
Society  is  so  independent,  I  was  told,  that  even  sion,  including  myself,  used  to  visit  two 
though  President  Roosevelt  should  appeal  to  charming  young  girls  who  lived  with  their 
its  president  in  person,  she  might  refuse  to  mothers  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  hotel, 
grant  his  request.  I  was,  therefore,  advised  We  would  have  tea  with  them,  and  the  young 
to  appeal  to  her  directly  for  permission  to  visit  folk  stayed  in  the  house  far  into  the  night.  I 
the  house.  1  wired  to  the  lady  and  received  noticed  that  no  one  considered  their  behavior 
a  very  courteous  reply,  giving  me  the  freedom  either  unusual  or  improper, 
of  Washington's  house.  I  went  there  on  board  At  Portsmouth,  for  purposes,  of  recreation, 
a  government  steamer,  and  representatives  of  I  often  spent  an  hour  or  so  on  the  open  beach, 
the  Society  acted  as  my  guides.  watching    the    surf.     At    Biarritz    in    Europe 

While  sight-seeing  in  New  York  I  was  struck  the  ocean  is  impressive  enough,  but  it  lacks 

by  the  appearance  of  the  sky-scrapers.     1  even  the   grandiose   quality   and   the  magnificence 

ventured  to  go  up  in  an  elevator  to  the  top  of  with  which   it    is    invested  at  the  American 

one  such  monster,   thirty-seven  stories  high,  shores. 

There  was  a  light  breeze  blowing  and  I  could  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  attitude  of  the 

feel  the  top  room  swaying.  American  public  to  the  secret  service.    One 

Some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  American  day  1  was  riding  in  an  automobile  in  New  York 

life  greatly  amazed  me.    Thus,  for  instance,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  secret  service  agents 

1  could  not  for  a  long  time  get  accustomed  to  who  were  attached  to  my  person.     We  reached 

the  idea  that  most  of  the  waiters  in  the  hotels  a  congested  thoroughfare  where  ordinary  mor- 

and  restaurants  which  1  visited  were  univer-  tals  usually  wait  quite  some  time  before  they 

sity  students.     Attracted  by  the  high  wages —  •  can  proceed  on  their  way.     The  agent  showed 

they  often  amount  to  as  much  as  a  hundred  his  badge  to  the  traffic  policeman,   the  latter 

dollars    a    month — the     students    cheerfully  waved  his  hand,  the  stream  of  traffic  stopped 

enter  the  service  of  hotels  and  restaurants  and  as  if  by  magic,  and  we  drove  on.     I  imagine 

earn  enough  during  the  summer  months  to  the  storm  of  indignation  which  such  an  action 
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of  the  police  would  raise  in  Russia,  in  monarch- 
ist Russia. 

Before  I  left  the  United  States,  President 
Roosevelt  handed  me  a  letter  with  a  re- 
quest to  transmit  it  to  Emperor  Nicholas. 
The  missive  began  by  referring  to  the  gratitude 
His  Majesty  had  previously  expressed  to  the 
President  for  his  assistance  in  bringing  about 
the  peace.  Now,  the  author  of  the  letter  went 
on,  he  was  asking  a  favor  of  His  Majesty. 
The  commercial  treaty  of  1832  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  the  President  said, 
was  interpreted  by  the  Americans  as  providing 
for  the  free  entrance  of  all  United  States  citizens 
into  Russian  territory,  it  being  understood 
that  limitations  of  that  right  were  to  originate 
exclusively  from  the  necessity  of  Russia's  part 
to  protect  herself  from  harm,  material  and 
otherwise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
Russians  seemed  to  interpret  the  treaty  in  a 
different  spirit.  In  recent  years,  the  President 
pointed  out,  it  had  become  the  practice  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  discriminate 
against  the  American  citizens  on  the  basis  of 
religion  and  refuse  admittance  to  Jews  of  Amer- 
ican allegiance.  To  this  discrimination.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  emphatically  asserted,  Amer- 
icans would  never  consent.  Therefore,  the 
letter  concluded,  to  continue  the  friendly 
relations  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  my 
visit  to  the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Russian  Government  to  give  up  the  repre- 
hensible practice  of  excluding  the  American 
citizens  of  Jewish  faith  from  Russia.  This 
letter  I  transmitted  to  His  Majesty  and  in 
due  course  it  reached  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. In  my  Premiership  a  special  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  study  the  matter. 
The  commission  after  long  deliberations  re- 
commended to  give  up  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  clause  which  offended  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  this  recommendation  led  to  no 
practical  consequences.  In  the  end  the  United 
States  Government  abrogated  the  treaty, 
and  we  lost  the  friendship  of  the  American 
people. 

THE    czar's    gratitude 

1MADE  my  return  trip  to  Europe  on  board  a 
German  steamer  which  was  even  faster  and 
more  luxuriously  equipped  than  the  one  which 
took  me  to  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
New  York  gave  me  a  hearty  farewell,  and  on 
the  steamer  the  passengers  treated  me  with 
much   kindness  and  deference.     In  the  first 


military   port   which   we   entered   a   military 
salute  was  fired  in  our  honor. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  in 
which  Czar  Nicholas  informed  me  of  his  deci- 
sion to  honor  me  with  the  title  of  Count  and 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  my  services  in 
successfully  concluding  an  honorable  treaty 
of  peace: 

October  8,  1905. 
Count  Sergey  Yulyevich: 

In  my  constant  solicitude  for  Russia's  peaceful 
prosperity,  I  agreed  to  accept  the  amicable  proposal 
of  the  President  of  the  North  American  United 
States  for  a  meeting  of  Russian  and  Japanese  pleni- 
potentiaries for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
possibility  of  putting  an  end  to  the  miseries  and 
horrors  of  a  protracted  war,  which  has  already  in- 
volved so  many  sacrifices  on  both  sides.  My 
confidence  has  imposed  upon  you  the  mission  of 
going  to  the  United  States  as  my  first  plenipotentiary 
and  of  entering  into  negotiations  should  Japan's 
terms  prove  admissible,  for  the  purpose  of  conclud- 
ing peace  on  the  basis  of  principles  which  I  had 
elaborated  with  precision. 

Both  in  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  preliminary 
terms  and  in  the  final  drafting  of  the  peace  treaty 
you  acquitted  yourself  brilliantly  of  the  task  con- 
fided to  your  charge.  You  acted  firmly  and  with 
the  dignity  which  befits  a  representative  of  Russia, 
and  thus  you  have  obtained  just  concessions,  having 
demonstrated  the  inadmissibility  of  terms  which 
could  offend  the  patriotic  consciousness  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  or  injure  the  vital  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. Having  duly  acknowledged  the  consequences 
of  the  successes  achieved  by  our  opponent,  >'ou 
have,  nevertheless,  declined,  according  to  my  instruc- 
tions, to  pay,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  expenses 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  not  begun 
by  Russia,  and  you  have  only  agreed  to  return  to 
Japan  the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin,  which  belonged 
to  her  prior  to  1875.  Thus,  the  task  of  restoring 
peace  in  the  Far  East  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished for  the  common  good. 

Highly  valuing  the  skill  and  statesmanlike  ex- 
perience manifested  by  you,  I  herewith  bestow 
upon  you  the  rank  of  Count  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
as  a  recompense  for  your  high  and  great  service 
to  the  country. 

I  remain,  unalterably  well-disposed  to  you  and 
sincerely  thankful, 

(Signed)   Nicholas. 

At  one  point  in  my  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese  for  peace  I  became  aware  that  we 
could  obtain  better  terms  if  the  peace  treaty 
were  complemented  with  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Japan.  Very  cautiously  I  alluded  to  the 
matter  and  received  an  evasive  answer  from 
Komura.     It   was   clear,    however,    that    the 
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Japanese  were  not  averse  to  a  partial  alliance  fluence  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Amur  province 
with  us.  1  telegraphed  to  Count  Lamsdorflf  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Above  all,  1  insisted, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  negotiations  should  be  the  new  line  meant  the  expenditure  of  huge 
conducted  with  a  view  to  a  Russo-Japanese  sums  which  could  be  spent,  with  better  results, 
alliance.  As  the  Minister's  reply  was  evasive  on  defending  our  Far-Eastern  possessions  and 
and  rather  hostile  to  my  suggestion,  1  dropped  the  existing  Eastern-Chinese  Railroad.  But 
the  matter.  And  so,  when  the  parley  was  over,  my  arguments  were  in  vain, 
we  parted  from  the  Japanese  not  as  friends  de- 
termined to  support  each  other,  but  as  enemies 
who  had  agreed  to  suspend  the  struggle  for  an  'TpHE  international  situation  was  consider- 
indefmite  period  of  time.  1  ably  affected  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
On  returning  to  Russia  I  perceived  why  my  For  several  decades  previous  to  the  war  the 
suggestion  had  not  been  welcomed  by  the  relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  those  were  rather  strained,  this  being  due  to  rivalry 
days  the  idea  of  revanche  prevailed  among  a  in  African  and  Asiatic  colonial  regions  adjacent 
considerable  number  of  influential  people,  to  the  Mediterranean.  After  the  Franco- 
mostly  speculators  enriched  by  the  war.  It  Prussian  war,  England  almost  wholly  sup- 
was  preached  by  such  powerful  organs  of  the  planted  France  in  Egypt  and  snatched,  as  it 
press  as  Novoye  Vremya  and  favored  by  the  were,  the  Suez  Canal  from  her  hands.  Then 
highest  court  circles,  including  the  Emperor.  Great  Britain  became  France's  rival  in  those 
One  of  the  chief  agencies  of  the  revanche  move-  regions  of  Northern  Africa  which  were  either 
ment  was  the  Committee  on  State  Defense,  within  the  French  sphere  of  influence  or  gravi- 
presided  over  by  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nikolaie-  tated  toward  French  colonial  possessions, 
vich.  It  actually  took  under  consideration  Several  years  before  the  war  a  certain  Colonel 
a  number  of  measures  aiming  at  the  realization  Marchand  hoisted  the  French  flag  in  a  territory 
of  the  revanche  dream.  in  Northern  Africa,   which   he  had  explored. 

Great  Britain  in  a  rather  unceremonious  form 
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forced  France  to  give  up  the  claim  to  that 

PREMIER  STOLYPIN  was,  of  course,  with  territory.  The  incident  produced  a  great  stir 
the  militarists.  He  conceived  the  plan  of  in  France,  and  the  Government  appealed  to 
building  the  Amur  Railroad,  so  that  we  might  Russia  for  support.  We  advised  France  not 
have  a  railway  which,  running  within  Russian  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  break,  and  she  yielded, 
territory,  would  be  secure  from  seizure  by  the  Thereupon  Foreign  Minister  Delcasse  came  to 
Japanese.  The  project  was  laid  before  the  St.  Petersburg  to  devise  a  means  whereby 
Duma  and  was  welcomed  by  the  notorious  England  might  be  held  in  check.  He  urged 
Defense  Committee  headed  by  Guchkov.  In  us  to  hasten  the  construction  of  the  Orenburg- 
order  to  impress  the  Duma  with  the  necessity  Tashkent  Railway,  which  would  enable  us  to 
of  the  road,  it  was  told  that  war  with  Japan  threaten  India  in  case  of  emergency.  To 
was  imminent  and  that  it  would  indeed  break  this  we  agreed,  and  France  in  return  obligated 
out  not  later  than  191 1  or  1912,  at  the  latest,  itself  to  assist  us  in  floating  a  loan.  With 
And  so  the  Duma  authorized  the  construction  the  progress  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
of  this  line,  which  will  constitute  a  heavy  Delcasse  perceived  that  France  could  not  rely 
financial  burden  on  the  Russian  people  and  on  Russia  and  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
which  will  in  the  end  bring  nothing  but  harm,  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  have  strained  relations 
Under  the  influence  of  the  same  argument  the  with  both  Germany  and  England.  As  a  result. 
Imperial  Council,  too,  gave  its  consent.  I  Delcasse  inaugurated  a  rapprochement  with 
vigorously  opposed  the  project,  pointing  out  Great  Britain.  With  Russia's  knowledge  he  con- 
that  in  the  event  of  war  the  new  road  would  eluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  regu- 
not  be  any  safer  from  seizure  by  the  Japanese  lated  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  in  those 
than  the  Eastern-Chinese  Railway.  Besides,  regions  where  interests  clashed.  Ever  since  then 
I  argued,  the  railway  would  increase  the  in-  France  has  cultivated  England's  friendship. 

This  Article  Concludes  "Count  IVitte's  Memoirs." 
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My  Kikuyu  Gun-Bearer,  and  Some  of  Our  Adventures  Together  in  East  Africa 

By  carl  E.  AKELEY 

HE  IS  a  little  Kiku\'u  thirteen  \ears  ticeship  Bill  was  always  busy.  When  there  was 
old  who  has  attached  himself  to  nothing  to  do  about  camp  he  would  borrow  some 
our  safari:  a  useful  little  beggar,  of  Heller's  traps  and  set  them  for  jackals,  or  he 
always  finds  something  to  busy  would  be  poking  about  the  bush  looking  for 
himself  with;  better  take  him  with  lizards  or  snakes  that  we  might  want  for  the 
you.  We  call  him  Bill.  Come  here  Bill."  collections.  Months  passed,  and  Bill  was  an 
Bill  came  up — a  little,  naked,  ten  year  old  inconspicuous  member  of  our  little  army  of 
"Kuke,"  with  great,  black  eyes.  The  eyes  did  followers.  We  were  camped  on  the  top  of  the 
it.  Mrs.  Akeley  decided  that  Bill  should  go  Aberdare:  Cuninghame  and  1  were  returning 
with  us.  He  was  given  a  khaki  suit  two  sizes  too  from  a  fruitless  four  da\s  on  elephant  trails.  As 
big  for  him  which  made  the  black  eyes  sparkle,  we  neared  camp  we  saw  Mrs.  Akeley  come  out 
He  was  made  the  assistant  of  Alii,  Mrs.Akeley's  on  the  road  ahead  of  us,  with  Alii  acting  as  gun- 
tent  boy,  and  his  training  as  tent  boy  began,  bearer.  .An  elephant  had  passed  a  few  hundred 
In  six  months  Bill  had  become  a  full  fledged  yards  from  camp  and  she  had  come  out  to  the 
tent  boy,  with  plenty  of  time  alwaxs  at  his  road  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  shot  as  it  crossed. 


disposal  to  mix  up 
with  almost  every- 
thing going  on  in 
camp.  I  think  of 
him  now,  after  three 
expeditions  in  which 
he  has  been  with  me, 
as  the  best  tent  boy, 
the  best  gun-bearer, 
the  best  tracker,  and 
the  best  headman 
that  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  know — a 
man  who,  I  know, 
would  go  into  practi- 
cally certain  death  to 
serve  me.  If  I  were 
starting  out  on  an 
expedition  among 
unknown  people  in 
Africa  I  would  rather 
have  Bill  as  a  head- 
man and  as  a  coun- 
selor in  dealing  with 
the  savages,  even 
though  they  were 
people  of  whom  Bill 
knew  nothing,  than 
any  one  I  know  of. 

During  that   first 
six-months'   appren- 


BILL    AND   J.    T.,   JR. 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  .^keley's  party, 
was    honored    by    having  the  monkey  named  after  him 


A  little  farther  on 
toward  camp  we  met 
Bill,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  carr\'ing  my  8 
m/m  rifle  and  a 
pocket  of  6  m/m 
cartridges.  If  there 
was  anything  doing 
Bill  had  to  be  in  it. 
A  few  weeks  later 
on,  our  wanderings 
took  us  into  Kikuyu 
country  and  near  to 
Bill's  native  village. 
He  sent  for  his 
"  mamma,"  to  whom 
he  wanted  to  give 
some  of  his  earnings. 
So  his  mother  came 
to  camp  and  Bill  in- 
troduced her.  He  led 
me  out  to  where  she 
was  leaning  against 
a  rock,  and  pointing 
to  her  said,  "mam- 
ma." She  was  a 
youngshenjie  woman 
of  the  usual  type, 
dressed  in  a  leather 
skirt  and  bead  and 
brass  ornaments. 
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Carl  E.  Akeley 


BILL    (on    the    right)    AS    AN    ASSISTANT   TENT    BOY 

In  1906  Bill  was  of  minor  importance  about  the  camp,  but  on  Mr.  Akeley's  sub- 
sequent trips  to  Africa  he  became  a  thoroughly  capable  and  reliable  gun  bearer 


One  day  Bill  had  the  sulks  and  was  scolded 
for  not  doing  something  that  he  had  been  told 
to  do.  He  said  he  knew  his  work  and  didn't 
have  to  be  told  what  to  do.  It  made  him  per- 
fectly furious  to  be  continually  told  to  do  things 
which  he  knew  to  be  a  part  of  his  duties.  Nor 
would  he  shirk  his  duties.  If  he  failed  to  do 
things  at  the  proper  time,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  was  because  someone  had  been  telling 
him  to  do  the  things  and  it  had  made  him  ugly. 
This  characteristic  is  as  pronounced  now  as 
ever,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  most  of 
poor  Bill's  troubles. 

At  last  our  work  was  over  and  we  returned 
to  Nairobi  to  prepare  for  our  departure  from 
Africa.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  Bill  demanded 
his  pay.  We  wanted  him  to  stay  until  we  were 
ready  to  leave  Nairobi,  but  no,  he  wanted  to  be 
free  to  spend  his  money,  so  he  left  us  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  doing  so  he  sacrificed  his 
backsheesh.  He  promptly  spent  all  his  money 
for  clothes,  having  them  made  to  order, by  the 
Indian  traders,  but  within  two  weeks  he  had 
lost  all  the  clothes  in  gambling.  Thus  ended 
Bill's  first  year's  career  as  a  tent  boy. 

Four  years  later  we  returned  to  East  Africa. 


Several  months  previously.  Alii  and  Bill  had  been 
engaged  for  the  Roosevelt  Expedition,  but  be- 
fore we  reached  there  Bill  had  disgraced  him- 
self, and  had  been  turned  out  and  black-listed. 
But,  knowing  something  of  the  probable  con- 
ditions which  had  contributed  to  his  downfall, 
we  were  glad  to  get  him  and  he  was  glad  to 
come.  There  were  four  of  our  party,  and  most 
of  the  other  tent  boys  and  the  kitchen  contin- 
gent were  Swahilis,  so  we  rather  expected  that 
Bill  would  have  trouble.  But  his  first  real 
trouble  came  of  an  exaggerated  sense  of  loyalty 
to  me,  or  at  least  that  was  his  excuse.  During 
my  absence  from  camp,  one  of  my  companions 
asked  Bill  for  some  supplies  from  a  box  to  which 
Bill  had  the  keys,  but  he  refused  to  get  them,  say- 
ing that  he  must  have  an  order  from  his  own 
Bwana.  It  was  cheek,  and  he  had  to  be  punish- 
ed; the  punishment  was  not  severe,  but  coming 
from  me  it  went  hard  with  him  and  I  had  to  give 
him  a  fatherly  talk  to  prevent  his  running  away. 
Whenever  we  reached  a  boma,  or  Nairobi,  we 
expected  Bill  to  have  a  grouch.  His  irresistible 
impulse  to  spend  money  and  the  desire  to  keep 
it  too,  upset  him,  and  going  to  Nairobi  usually 
meant   that    he   would    be    paid    in    full    and 
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discharged;  but  the  next  day  he  would  turn  up 
and  continue  to  do  his  work  with  a  long  face 
until  he  would  manage  to  screw  up  courage  to 
ask  if  the  Bwana  would  take  him  on  the  next 
trip,  and  then  he  would  be  all  grins  and  the 
troubles  were  over. 

Sometimes  in  hunting  dangerous  game  I 
would  take  him  along  as  extra  gun-bearer  aVid 
usually  on  these  occasions  his  marvelous  keen- 
ness of  eye  and  ability  to  track  would  result  in 
the  regular  gun-bearers  being  relegated  to  the 
rear.  One  time  while  hunting  elephants  in 
Uganda  I  let  him  go  with  me.  We  had  finished 
inspecting  a  small  herd,  decided  there  was 
nothing  in  it  that  I  wanted,  and  were  going  back 
to  take  up  the  trail  of  another  lot  in  a  section 
where  the  country  was  all  trodden  down  by  the 
going  and  coming  of  numerous  herds.  As  we 
went  along.  Bill  detected  the  spoor  of  two  big 


bulls  and  I  told  him  to  follow  it,  not  thinking 
for  a  moment  that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  it 
in  the  maze  of  herd  tracks.  On  our  last  visit  to 
town  he  had  invested  in  a  stiff  brim  straw  hat 
and  a  cane,  and  he  looked  like  anything  but  an 
elephant  tracker  as  he  walked  jauntily  along 
with  his  straw  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  and 
swinging  his  cane  like  a  dandy.  For  five  hours 
he  followed  that  trail  with  the  utmost  noncha- 
lance, in  places  where  it  woul^  have  given  the 
professional  tracker  the  greatest  trouble  and 
where  nine  out  of  ten  would  have  lost  it.  At 
last,  as  it  led  us  through  a  dense  bush.  Bill 
suddenly  stopped  and  held  up  his  cane  as  a 
signal  for  caution,  and  as  I  drew  up  to  him  there 
were  two  old  bulls  not  twenty  feet  from  us. 
When  one  of  them  was  dead  and  the  other  gone 
I  felt  much  more  comfortable  than  when  I  first 
realized  the  situation  into  which  we  blundered. 


A  BIG   TUSKER   SHOT  BY  MRS.  AKELEY 

This  elephant  charged  three  times.     His  great  size  can  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  he  carried  the  record 
ear — seven  feet,  five  inches  in  depth.     When  the  fight  was  over  Bill  decided    that  the  party  needed  food 


BILL    AT   AN 

ELEPHANT    PIT 

From  which  an  elephant  had 

been  removed  by  the  natives 

but  a  short  while  before 


BACKFIRING     TO     PRO- 
TECT   A    WARE    HOUSE 
OF    GRASS 

This  structure  was  built  on 
the  Nzoia  River  for  the 
storage  of  specimens  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  house  by  any  fires 
that  might  spring  up  in  the 
dry  grass,  a  broad  space  was 
burned  around  the  building 


KIKUYU   WOMEN 

THRESHING 

"Matama"or  Kaffir  corn  is 
one  of  the  principal  crops 
raised  by  the  natives.  The 
men  leave  the  work  to  be 
attended  to  largely  by  the 
women,  preferring  to  be 
warriors  and  hunters 
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But  the  time  that  Bill 
earned  our  everlasting 
gratitude' and  immunity 
from  punishment  for 
present  misdeeds  was 
when  I  was  smashed  up 
by  an  elephant  on  Mt. 
Kenia.  He  was  with 
Mrs.  Akeley  at  the  base 
camp  when  the  news 
reached  her  at  dusk,  and 
it  was  past  midnight 
when  she  was  ready  to 
come  to  me  through  that 
awful  twenty  miles  of 
forest  and  jungle  in  the 
blackness  of  a  drenching 
rain.  While  headman  and 
askaris  were  helpless,  stu- 
pidly sharing  the  fear  and 
dread  of  the  forest  at 
night  which  paralyzed 
the  porters  and  guides,  it 
was  Bill  with  a  big  stick 
who  put  them  in  motion 
and  literally  drove  them 
ahead  of  Mrs.  Akeley  to 
me.  And  then  it  was  he 
who  directed  the  cutting 
of  the  road  out  of  the 
forest  for  the  passage  of 
my  stretcher,  enlisting 
the  services  of  a  chief 
with  his  people  to  cut  a 
road  in  from  the  shambas 
to  meet  our  porters  who 
were  working  outward. 

One  day  when  1  was 
convalescing.  Bill  called 
on  a  porter  to  perform 
some  service  about  my 
tent.  The  porter  refused 
to  come.  Bill  went  out 
to  "  interview  "  him.  The 
porter  was  twice  as  large 
as  Bill — there  was  a  little 
scuffle,  and  Bill  came 
right  back  and  did  the 
work  himself.  Then  he 
went  over  to  the  doctor's 
tent  and  conducted  him 
out  to  where  he  had  left 
the  porter.  It  took  the 
doctor  a  half  hour  to 
bring  the  porter  to.  Then 


BILL    AND    A    TANA    RIVER    EEL 

Bill  always  caught  the  largest  fish,  and  with 
this  eel  he  surpassed  all  the  others  in  camp 


the  other  porters  came  up 
in  a  body  and  said  that 
Bill  must  go  or  they 
would  all  go.  1  told  them 
that  the  first  of  their 
number  who  complained 
of  Bill  or  refused  to  do 
his  bidding  would  get 
"twenty-five."  The 
average  black  boy  would 
have  taken  advantage  of 
the  situation  created  by 
these  victories — not  so 
with  Bill.  After  that, 
whenever  he  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  an  order  to 
a  porter,  he  always  did 
it  through  the  headman. 
Perhaps  I  should  ex- 
plain, at  this  point,  just 
what  the  normal  person- 
nel of  a  safari  in  British 
East  Africa  is.  First, 
there  is  the  headman, 
who  is  supposed  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  whole 
show,  excepting  the  gun 
bearers  and  tent  boys, 
who  are  the  personal  ser- 
vants and  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  their 
masters.  The  askaris  are 
soldiers  who  are  armed 
and  whose  duties  consist 
in  the  guarding  of  the 
camp  at  night  and  look- 
ing after  the  porters  on 
the  march.  There  is  one 
askari  to  from  ten  to 
twenty  porters.  The  cook 
and  his  assistant  or  assis- 
tants, the  number  of 
whom  is  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  party,  are 
important  members  of 
the  safari.  Then  there 
are  tent  boys,  one  to  each 
member  of  the  party, 
whose  duty  is  to  look 
after  the  tents  and  cloth- 
ing, and  to  serve  their 
masters  or  mistresses  at 
table.  The  syces  are  pony 
boys,  whose  duties  are  to 
look  after  the  horses  and 
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equipment.  I  n  addition  to  those  already  named, 
come  the  rank  and  file  of  porters  whose  duties 
are  manifold,  carrying  loads  on  the  march,  gath- 
ering wood  under  the  direction  of  the  askaris 
and  the  cook,  bringing  in  game,  beating  for 
lions,  setting  up  the  tents  under  the  direction 
of  the  tent  boys,  and  so-forth. 

1  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  Bill's  charac- 
ter was  better  demonstrated  than  at  the  time 
when  I  was  convalescent  after  the  elephant 
smashed  me  up.  I  was  able  to  walk  about,  but 
had  to  have  some  one  carry  a  chair  along  so  that 
I  could  sit  down  to  rest.  A  little  distance  away 
from  camp,  at  the  edge  of  the  Kenia  forest, 
there  was  a  great  swampy  place,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  high  ridge  and  on  the  fourth 
side  by  the  forest.  One  day  the  natives  came 
in  and  reported  that  an  old  bull  elephant  had 
come  out  into  this  swampy  place,  and  they  said 
that  he  would  .  probably  stay  in  there  for 
aweekortendays.  A  These  old  lone  bulls  come 

these  feeding  grounds, 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
and  for  a  time  simply 
feed  and  then  go  away 
again.  We  started  out  one 
morning  to  look  this  one 
up,  and  went  to  the  edge 


out  into  one  of 
where  they  are  not 
their  companions 
loaf    around    and 


of  the  forest,  where  the  boys  showed  us  his 
trail.  We  followed  it,  and  found  that  it  was 
joined  by  the  fresh  trail  of  a  second  elephant. 
I  started  to  walk  down  the  trail,  but  found  that 
I  was  not  in  physical  condition  to  go  on;  so  1 
sent  the  boys  up  and  around  the  ridge  of  this 
crater-like  depression,  instructing  them  to  throw 
stones  into  the  bush  as  they  went  along.  They 
had  not  gone  far  when  one  of  the  elephants 
was  beaten  out  and  started  to  go  across  the 
bottom  of  the  crater,  over  open  ground.  He 
was  probably  three  hundred  yards  away  from 
me,  and  as  he  approached  the  forest  on  the 
other  side  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  get 
him  rattled  by  shooting  into  the  trees  ahead  of 
him.  So  I  shot — the  bullets  crashed  through 
the  trees  in  front  and  frightened  him,  and  he 
wheeled  around  and  started  back.  1  had 
hoped  that  he  would  come  my  way,  but  he  did 
not.  In  the  intense  excitement  I  shot  at  him 
three  or  four  times.  A  little  puff  of  dust  from 
his  dry  hide  told  me  the  story  of  my  aim,  and 
while  one  or  two  of  the  bullets  apparently  struck 
in  the  right  place,  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  penetration  to  get  results. 

The  whole  thing  was  very  foolish,  but  since 
had  wounded  him  it  was  absolutely  essential 
that   I   finish  the  job.     The  elephant  turned 
again  and  went  on  across  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  now  I  had  to  get  on  his  trail  and  follow  him. 
From  a  hundred  yards  away  he  got  our  wind 
momentarily,  and  threatened  to  charge.     An- 
other shot  turned  him,  and  he  disappeared  into 
the  bush.     An  hour  later  I  had  a  good  view  of 
him  at  about  seventy-five  yards,  and  under 
conditions  where  1  normally  could  have  made 
an  approach  to  within  a  distance  from 
which  1  might  havo  dropped  him  in  his 
tracks.     But    af    this    point    1    was    so 


T^O  KIKUYU  WARRIORS 

Although  Mr.  Akeley's  party 
sorely  needed  porters  these  two 
aristocrats  refused  to  serve.  They 
sat  on  a  stump  and  sneered  at  their 
fellow-tribesmen  for 
having  been  lured  in- 
to doing  menial  work 
for  the  white  men 
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exhausted  that  1  took  a  final  shot  at  him  from 
where  1  stood,  seventy-five  yards  away.  He 
went  down,  but  got  to  his  feet  again  and 
went  into  the  bush.  The  boys  helped  me  back 
into  camp.  I  felt  perfectly  certain  that  we  would 
find  him  dead  in  the  morning.  The  whole  thing 
had  been  stupid  and  unsportsmanlike. 

The  next  morning,  with  a  few  of  the  boys,  I 
went  back  and  took  up  his  trail;  but  much  to 
my  disappointment  and  surprise  I  found  that 
he  and  his  companion  had  kept  right  on  into  the 
forest  and  were  apparently  going  strong.  I 
knew  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  followed  and 
finished  off.  It  was  too  big  a  job  for  me  in  my 
condition,  so  it  was  up  to  Bill.  I  gave  Bill  one 
of  my  gun-bearers  and  each  of  them  a  heavy 
.470  cordite  rifle,  with  instructions  to  stick  to 
the  trail  until  they  found  the  elephant.  They 
were  not  to  shoot  except  in  emergency.  When 
the  elephant  was  found,  one  of  them  was  to  re- 
main with  it  while  the  other  came  back  to  report. 

I  went  back  to  camp  and  waited.  The  boys 
had  no  supply  of  food  with  them  and  1  had  no 
idea  but  that  they  would  be  back  in  camp  be- 
fore night,  but  it  was  not  until  midnight  of  the 
second  day  that  Bill  came  to  my  tent,  awakened 
me,  and  told  his  story.  They  had  followed  the 
elephant  without  ever  coming  up  with  him  ex- 
cept that  at  one  time  they  heard  him  ahead  of 
them;  and  they  had  finally  decided  it  was  best 
to  come  back  to  get  food  and  instructions.  Bill 
was  just  about  exhausted;  and  the  gun-bearer, 


a  big  husky  fellow,  had  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
Bill  had  left  him  some  five  miles  back  in  the 
forest  on  the  trail.  Evidently  Bill  considered 
my  elephant  guns  of  more  impc^rtance  than  one 
black  gun-boy,  as,  for  fear  that  something  would 
happen  to  the  rifles,  he  had  lugged  both  of  the 
heavy  guns  into  camp, 
leaving  the  boy  with 
nothing  but  his  knife 
with  which  to  protect 
himself.  I  felt,  however, 
that  there  was  little  dan- 
ger to  the  gun-boy  ex- 
cept from  exposure,  and 
against  that  he  no  doubt 
had  built  a  fire.  I  could 
think  of  nothing 
to  do  until  day- 
light. A  half  hour 
later  some  com- 
motion iri  camp 
caused  me  to 
send  for  the  headman, 
but  Bill  came  instead, 
asked  him  what  was  do- 
ing, and  he  said  that  he 
had  had  trouble  in 
getting  some  of  the 
boys  to  go  with 
him.  "Go where?" 
I  asked.  He  replied 
that  he  was  going 
back  to  the   gun- 
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KIKUYU    WOMEN    CRUSHING    SUGAR-CANE 

With  a  hollowed  log  for  a  container  the  women  pound  the  sugar-cane, 
from   the   juice   of    which   a   native    drink    called    tembo    is    made 


boy  with  food.  Then  I  came  to.  I  sent 
for  the  headman  and  askaris,  told  Bill  to 
describe  to  them  the  gun-boy's  location,  and 
told  them  they  were  to  go  to  his  relief,  and  Bill 
that  he  was  to  go  to  bed.  This  he  fmally  did, 
after  using  up  what  remaining  strength  he  had 
in  protest.     The  elephant  was  not  located. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  later,  after  we  had 
returned  to  the  States,  Bill  went  back  into  his 
home  country  and  began  a  search  for  the 
wounded  elephant.  He  must  have  done  some 
very  clever  detective  work,  for  he  fmally  located 
the  native  who  had  found  the  dead  elephant. 
This  native  had  secured  the  tusks,  and  had  sold 
one  of  them  to  an  Indian  trader;  but  the  second 
was  still  in  his  possession.  According  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  he  should  have  turned  in  the 
two  tusks  to  the  government  officials,  who 
would  have  paid  him  a  nominal  price  for  the 
ivory,  and  I,  having  filed  a  claim  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  have  come  into  possession  of 
the  tusks;  but  the  native  had  evidently  thought 
that  he  could  get  more  out  of  them  by  selling 
them  one  at  a  time,  and  had  taken  a  chance. 
But   he   made   a  mistake  in  leaving  Bill  out 


of  his  calculations.  Bill  followed  up  the  case, 
with  the  final  result  that  the  remaining  tusk 
was  taken  and  sent  to  me,  and  the  Government 
confiscated  a  certain  number  of  cattle  belonging 
to  the  native  as  penalty  for  the  one  he  had  sold. 
Thus,  to  both  Bill  and  me,  the  final  results  from 
that  particular  elephant  hunt  were  satisfactory. 
One  time  in  Uganda  1  was  using  Bill  as  a 
gun-bearer  in  preference  to  the  regular  gun- 
bearers,  because  1  had  by  that  time  realized  that 
Bill  was  the  best  tracker,  as  well  as  the  most 
keen  and  alert  hunter,  black  or  white,  that 
1  had  ever  known.  We  had  followed  a  small 
band  of  elephants  into  some  dense  forest,  and 
for  a  long  time  had  been  crouching  beneath 
some  undergrowth  where  we  could  get  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  the  elephants'  legs,  but  nothing 
more.  They  had  been  quietly  feeding  during 
this  time,  but  at  last  they  moved  away  and 
crossed  a  trail  down  which  we  had  a  vista  of  a 
hundred. yards  or  so.  When  we  thought  the 
last  one  had  passed,  we  went  down  this  trail 
quickly  and  quietly  to  the  point  where  they  had 
crossed,  and  there  we  stopped,  listening  intently 
in  an  attempt  to  locate  them.   At  first  1  thought 
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they  had  gone  on  out  of  hearing,  when  1  sud- 
denly discovered  the  rear  elevation  of  a  bull, 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  from  us.  He  was 
motionless.  We  had  come  in  so  quietly  that 
he  had  not  heard  us,  and  then  1  did  not  dare 
move  for  fear  of  attracting  his  attention.  1 
craned  my  neck  in  an  effort  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
his  tusks,  and  in  doing  this  1  became  conscious 
of  a  cow  standing  beside  the  bull  and  looking 
straight  at  us.  Bill  was  about  five  feet  back 
and  to  one  side  of  me.  1  stood  motionless, 
without  swinging  my  gun  in  the  cow's  direction, 
but  waited  for  her  to  make  the  move.  I  doubt 
whether  she  saw  us  distinctly.  The  bull  began  to 
move  away  and  the  cow,  in  turning  to  follow, 
moved  a  pace  more  or  less  in  my  direction.  1 
was  perfectly  certain  that  she  was  going  to  fol- 
low the  bull,  and  to  Bill  there  was  no  indication 
that  1  had  seen  her.  Bill  thought  she  was 
coming  at  me,  raised  his  gun,  and  fired  point 
blank  into  the  cow's  face.  The  elephants 
bolted.  1  wheeled  and  slapped  Bill,  because 
he  had  broken  one  of  the  rules  of  the  game, 
which  is  that  a  black  boy  must  never  shoot  with- 
out orders  unless  his  master  is  down  and  at  the 
mercv  of  a  beast.     Of  course  it  did  not  take 


long  for  me  to  come  to  a  realization  that  Bill's 
shooting  was  done  in  perfectly  good  faith  be- 
cause he  thought  that  1  had  not  seen  the  cow, 
and  he  also  thought  that  she  was  coming 
straight  at  me.  Bill's  heart  was  broken  and 
my  apologies  were  forthcoming  and  were  as 
humble  as  the  dignity  of  a  white  man  would 
permit. 

The  next  day  Bill  came  to  me  and  said  that 
he  wanted  to  quit  and  go  back  to  Nairobi.  1 
satisfied  myself  that  it  was  not  the  incident  of 
the  day  before  that  had  brought  him  to  this 
frame  of  mind,  but  he  admitted  that  he  was 
scared  and  tired.  In  other  words,  the  pace  had 
been  too  hot  for  him.  It  was  a  case  of  nerves, 
and  he  was  worn  out.  1  persuaded  him  to  stay, 
telling  him  that  he  need  not  go  with  me  on  ele- 
phant trails  for  a  week.  1  would  take  the  other 
boys  and  he  could  just  stay  in  camp  to  loaf  and 
rest.  But  the  next  morning,  when  1  was  pre- 
paring to  go,  Bill  was  on  the  job  and  would  not 
be  left  behind.  He  told  Mrs.  Akeley  that  he 
was  not  afraid  for  himself,  but  was  afraid  for  his 
Bwana.  So  we  continued  our  elephant  work 
at  an  easier  pace  than  before. 

The  Wakikuyus  (to  give  them  their  full  name) 


TWO    OF    BILL  S    TRIBESMEN 
Who  served  in  the  capacity  of  government  messengers 
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NDEGUE 
A  Kikuyu  chief  of  Bill's  district 

are  an  agricultural  people,  and  one  does  not 
normally  look  among  them  for  gun-bearers  or 
hunters.  They  are  a  comparatively  mild  and 
■gentle  race,  and  thus  Bill  was  quite  an  excep- 
tional individual.  Bill  was  always  on  the  job, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  two  occasions  of  which 
I  have  told,  I  would  be  able  to  say  that  he  is 
one  human  being  whom  1  have  never  seen 
tired. 

Bill  never  was  and  never  will  be  completely 
tamed.  His  loyalty  to  the  master  in  whom  he 
believes  and  for  whom  he  has  an  affection  is  un- 
bounded, and  I  firmly  believe  that  Bill  would 
go  into  certain  death  for  such  a  master.  He  has 
an  independence  that  frequently  gets  him  into 
trouble.  He  does  not  like  to  take  orders  from 
any  one  of  his  own  color.  The  Somalis  and  the 
Swahilis,  associated  with  Bill,  were  constantly 
putting  up  jobs  to  get  him  in  bad  with  the 


master  because,  to  these  two 
peoples,  the  Wakikuyus  are 
a  very  inferior  race.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Bill's  disgrace  with  the 
Roosevelt  Expedition  was 
due  entirely  to  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Swahilis  and 
the  Somalis. 

When  we  had  finished 
with  our  lion-spearing  expe- 
dition on  the  Vasin  Gishu 
Plateau,  numerous  things 
had  been  stolen,  and  the 
Somalis  insisted  that  Bill 
was  the  guilty  party.  A 
white  man  whom  1  had  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  the 
Nandi  spearmen  was  not 
fond  of  Bill,  and  one  day  he 
ordered  him  to  open  his  bag 
for  inspection.  Bill  refused, 
and  when  the  case  was 
brought  to  me  and  I  inves- 
tigated it,  Bill  was  so  rebel- 
lious that  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  him  in  hand  for 
mild  punishment.  He  ran 
from  camp  and  I  sent  an 
askari  after  him.  The  askari 
overtook  him,  but  he  did  not 
bring  him  back,  because  Bill 
had  a  long  knife  and  he  was 
prepared  to  use  it  to  a  fin7 
.ish.  I  realized  that  I  would 
have  to  see  it  through,  al- 
though my  sympathies  were  all  with  Bill.  We 
were  near  a  government  boma,  and  I  turned 
my  case  over  to  the  officials.  Bill  was  arrested, 
put  in  jail,  and  we  went  on  without  him. 

Some  weeks  later  we  were  making  the  ascent 
of  Mt.  Kenia,  back  in  Bill's  old  country,  where 
Bill's  services  had  been  almost  invaluable; and  1 
continually  felt  the  need  and  frequently  an 
actual  longing  for  Bill.  We  were  up  about  ten 
thousand  feet  on  Kenia,  following  an  elephant 
trail.  We  came  to  an  elephant  pit  in  which 
some  animal  had  been  trapped  and  made  its 
escape.  1  was  busy  reading  the  story,  which 
was  very  simple.  A  giant  hog  had  gotten  into 
the  pit  and  had  worked  with  his  tusks  and  feet 
at  the  sides  of  his  prison  until  he  had  raised  the 
bottom  to  a  point  which  enabled  him  to  scram- 
ble out  and  make  his  escape.  1  had  been  long- 
ing for   Bill   all   morning   because   of   certain 
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troubles  we  were  having  with  our  boys.  Just 
as  we  were  about  to  leave  the  pit  to  continue 
our  march  up  the  mountain  side  I  heard  a  voice 
behind  me: 

''Jambo,  Bwana."  ["Good  morning,  Master/'] 
I  recognized  Bill's  voice.  I  turned  and  saw 
the  most  disreputable  Bill  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
His  clothing  was  worn  to  shreds,  his  shoes  were 
practically  all  gone,  and  the  only  thing  about 
him  that  was  perfectly  all  right  was  his  grin. 
I  wanted  to  hug  him.  I  never  knew  just  what 
happened  at  the  boma  except  that  after  two 
weeks  Bill  got  out,  took  up  our  trail,  and  fol- 
lowed us  in  all  of  our  meanderings,  and  finally 
came  up  with  us  at  the  elephant  pit  in  the 
gloomy  bamboo  forest.  He  had  probably 
traveled  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  in  over- 
taking us. 

Bill's  training  as  a  tent  boy,  as  1  have  said, 
was  under  Alii,  .^lli  was  a 
Swahili,  and  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  most  efficient  tent 
boys  and  all-around  men 
that  we  ever  had  in  Africa, 
but  he  was  especially  valua- 
ble on  safari  because  of  his 
ability  to  entertain  and 
amuse  his  fellow  men  around 
the  campfire  at  night.  Alli's 
sense  of  the  dramatic  was 
extremely  keen.  Night  after 
night  he  would  stand  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  admirers, 
telling  them  stories.  We 
would  often  sit  and  watch 
him,  and  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  following  his  story, 
though  we  understood,  at 
that  time,  no  Swahili  at  all. 
He  might  perhaps  be  de- 
scribing to  his  fellows  some 
white  man.  He  would  de- 
scribe his  dress  in  detail — 
his  tie,  his  shirt,  his  cuffs — 
and  we  were  usually  able 
to  recognize  the  individual 
from  the  pantomine  of  his 
description.  These  stories 
were  sometimes  made  up 
from  the  day's  experience. 
For  instance,  it  might  be 
that  during  the  day  I  had 
had  some  interesting  ex- 
perience or  adventure  the 
story    of    which   Alii    had 


gathered  from  the  gun-boys  on  their  return, 
and  when  the  work  was  finished  in  the  evening 
Alii  would  give  it  to  his  audience  in  full  detail — 
probably  with  some  additions  that  furnished 
intense  interest — often  eliciting  loud  applause. 
One  time  we  had  been  on  an  elephant  trail 
a  day  and  a  half.  I  lay  beneath  a  tree,  "  all  in  " 
with  spirillum  fever,  and  felt  that  I  could  go 
no  further  that  day,  so  I  ordered  Bill  to  make 
camp.  I  was  awakened  from  a  doze  by  Bill, 
and  when  I  asked  him  if  my  tent  was  ready  he 
replied  that  it  was  not  but  that  the  hammock 
was.  He  had  improvised  a  hammock  which 
he  ordered  me  to  get  into.  He  had  doubled 
up  the  loads  of  the  few  porters  so  that  four  were 
released  to  carry  me.  Bill  made  the  porters 
trot  the  ten  miles  to  camp.  It  was  nearly  a 
month  before  Bill  and  I  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  take  up  the  elephant  trails  again. 

A    KIKUYU    GIRL 

a  gourd  of  tembo  for  her  lord  and  master 


BILL  S    HYENA   TRAP 

Because  the  camp  was  infested  with 
h>enas  Bill  built  a  trap,  and  sat  up 
nights  watching  it,  holding  a  rope 
with  w  hich  to  close  the  door  when 
the  hvena  had  been  lured  inside 


MCCUTCHEON  (rIGHT),  STEV- 
ENSON,   AND    TWO    LIONS 

One  day  as  Mr.  Akeley  and  his 
party  were  returning  from  a  "rhino" 
hunt  they  were  met  by  Bill,  who 
told  them  that  he  had  marked  down 
two  lions  on  a  rocky  kopje.  A 
little  later  McCutcheon  had  shot 
the  lioness  and  Stevenson  the  lion 


Bill 
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BILL    AND    J.    T.,    JR.,    ON    MT.    KENIA 

An  extinct  volcano  in  British  East  Africa  that  rises  to  a  height  of  17,000  feet.     Signs  of  elephants,  leo- 
pards, and  buffaloes  have  been  found  at  elevations  between  1 1,500  and    14,500  feet  on  the  mountain 


Another  time  1  was  down  with  blackwater 
fever  in  the  Nairobi  Hospital.  1  had  been 
booked  to  "go  over  the  Divide"  the  night 
before,  but  somehow  missed  connections.  1 
opened  my  eyes  with  my  face  to  a  window 
overlooking  the  porch,  and  there,  looking  over 
the  rail,  was  Bill,  like  a  faithful  dog.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  stood  there  for  hours  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  staring  at  his  master.  A  few  days 
later  he  was  allowed  to  come  into  my  room. 
He  approached  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  a  low 
/'  Jambo,  Bwana." 

i  said,  "  It  is  all  right,  Bill;  I'll  soon  be  well." 


With  a  great  gulping  sob,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  bolted  from  the  room. 

At  an  African  Big  Game  Dinner  in  New 
York  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  my  friends  who 
has  just  returned  from  British  Hast  Africa  came 
to  me  and  announced  that  he  knew  all  about 
me  now;  that  he  had  had  Bill  in  his  safari,  and 
Bill  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  tell  him  stories 
about  Bwana  Akeley.  So  1  know  that  Bill  is 
still  loyal,  and  there  is  no  one  in  all  Africa 
whom  I  am  more  keen  to  see.  In  a  few  months, 
Bill  and  I  will  be  back  on  the  trail,  headed  for 
the  gorilla  country,  and  we  shall  both  be  happy. 


This  article  concludes  the  series  that  has  been  running  since  November, 
hit  a  second  series  has  been  arranged  for,  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Akeley 
in    a   few    months    while    on    an    expedition    in    search    of    gorillas 
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Bolshevism  Creeps  in  Where  Kaiserism  Failed.     How  the  Hoover  Economic 
jMachine  Organized   for   the   Great   Conflict  Against  the  Forces  of  Misery 

By  T.  T.  C.  GREGORY 


M 


\  WORD  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  est.     I  am  impelled  to  say  here  that  his  modesty 

and  his  meticulous  care  in  taking  out  from  the 

R.    GREGORY,    an    American   Army  story  much  of  its  color,  and  romance,  in  order 

captain    during    the  war,  and  a  San  both  to  minimize  the  importance  of  his  own 

Francisco  attorne\',  was  the  man  who  performance  and  to  give  the  credit  to  others 

represented   Herbert   Hoover  when,  following  for  what  was  done,  combine  to  conceal  from  the 

the  Armistice,   the   Supreme   Council   of  the  reader  anything  of  the  man  himself.     And  be- 

Allies  despatched  a  mission  to  give  temporary  cause  I  am  convinced,  first,  that  Mr.  Gregory 

relief  to  Austria,   Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  is  the  man  to  whom  the  credit  should  go,  and, 

Jugo-Slavia,  and  the  other  newly  created  states  second,  that  no  one  lacking  his  peculiar  quali- 

whose  territories  begin  at  the  Baltic  and  end  fications  for  this  big  job  could  have  succeeded 

at  the  Black  Sea.     Temporary  relief,  princi-  in  handling  it,  I  insist  upon  reciting  this  little 

pally  in  terms  of  food,  was  the  primary  con-  prologue  to  his  restrained  narrative, 

sideration.     But  Mr.  Gregory  and  his  associ-  Mr.  Gregory  is  one  of  the  new  race  of  con- 

ates  found  that  the  distribution  of  food  was  structive  American  lawyers  that  has  brought 

pretty   effectually   blocked   by   the  economic  so  much  of  genius  and  imagination  to  big  busi- 

break-down  of  these  starving  states :  relief,  as  it  ness  in  the  past  two  or  three  decades.    Both  Mr. 

developed,  connoted  at  least  a  partial  rehabili-  Gregory  and  Mr.  Hoover  are  Stanford  Univer- 

tation  of  the  industry-,  commerce,  and  trans-  sity  men,  and  they  had  sat  across  a  table  from 

portation  of  the  territories.     This  necessity,  in  each  other  for  three  months,  before  the  war, 

turn,  was  found  to  depend  on  the  restoration  working  out  some  rather  sizeable  reorganiza- 

of  something  approaching  amicable  relations  tions.   1  suspect  that  Mr.  Hoover's  encounter  of 

between  the  several  mutually  jealous  and  an-  the  short,  powerful,  forceful,  clear-eyed,  two- 

tagonistic  national  groups.     In  short,  a  relief  fisted  San  Francisco  attorney  on  the  streets  of 

mission  sent  forward  to  feed  the  people  found  Paris  after  the  Armistice,  wearing  the  uniform  of 

itself  confronted  with  a  most  intricate  and  com-  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  rather  looking  about 

plex    economic    and    political    problem,    and  for  something  interesting  to  do  was  not  with- 

under  compulsion  to  solve  the  problem,  at  least  out  some  pleasure  to  both.     At  any  rate,  he 

partially  and  at  least  temporarily,  before  its  gave  Gregory  a  real  job  when  it  came  up  for 

primary  object  could  be  attained.  action:   his  formal   instructions   to   him  were 

Meantime,  the  black  shadow  of  Bolshevism  phrased  in  the  language  of  statesmen  and  men 
menaced  the  land.  The  commission  became  of  large  affairs,  but  privately  I  can  imagine  him 
involved  in  a  hand-to-hand  battle  with  the  saying  to  Gregory:  "Go  down  there  and  run 
Red  movement.  Using  economic  pressure —  that  show.  It's  going  to  be  a  big  one,  and  the 
the  lever  of  food  as  its  only  weapon — it  only  thing  you  need  to  know  is  that  you  are 
defeated  Bolshevism  and  saved  central  and  there  as  my  personal  representative." 
southeastern  Europe  to  civilization,  and  in  so  Such  words  as  these  account  for  the  spirit 
doing  laid  the  foundation  for  one  of  the  most  with  which  Gregory  worked.  He  would  need 
fascinating  stories  that  the  World  War  pro-  a  free  hand  and  a  large  contract  to  make 
duced.  This  is  the  story  Mr.  Gregory  has  him  happy.  He  certainly  had  both  there, 
given  me  for  the  World's  Work.  It  is  being  He  astonished  the  natives,  literally,  when  he 
published  here  for  the  first  time  in  correct  started.  The  old-world  diplomats  and  con- 
proportions  and  in  full.  servatives,    and    the    amateur    statesmen    of 

In  the  recital  that  follows  the  reader  will  the  new  nations  in   his   territory,   could   not 

observe  that  Mr.  Gregory  is  exceedingly  mod-  quite  understand  him;  while  they  were  scraping 
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and  bowing  and  jockeying  with  one  another  for 
position  Gregory  was  attacking  the  job,  and 
if  they  got  under  foot  they  were  stepped  on — 
if  they  stood  in  the  way  they  were  bowled  over. 
Gregory  is  quick  to  see  an  objective,  alert  to 
analyze  its  importance  and  value,  and  prompt 
to  drive  toward  it  by  the  shortest  route.  To 
smooth  the  path,  however,  and  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  his  almost  ruthless  use  of  power  when 
power  is  indicated  by  the  needs  of  a  situation, 
he  has  a  buoyant,  bubbling,  irrepressible  hu- 
mor. He  scandalized  the  ancient  courts  of 
Central  Europe  by  laughing  aloud  in  their 
ancestral   halls — but   they   loved   him   for  it! 


He  moved  through  those  many  century-old 
magnificences  more  a  real  dictator  than  any 
man  in  their  history,  but  because  his  reign  was 
benevolent  and  his  justice  even-handed  and  his 
American  purpose  absolutely  unselfish  and  dis- 
interested they  submitted  to  him.  And,  no 
matter  what  he  says  in  the  following  pages,  I 
am  convinced  that  these  are  the  reasons  why 
an  almost  unknown  San  Francisco  lawyer  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  the  reorganization  of  Central 
Europe  and  the  Balkanized  states  to  the  south- 
east, in  unhorsing  Bela  Kun  and  saving  a 
continent  from  Bolshevism. 

Wilbur  Hall. 


FOR  a  thousand  years  the  vast  plain 
of  Central  Europe,  lying  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Alps,  has  been  a  battle- 
ground of  nationalistic  ambitions. 
Peopled  with  a  hundred  million  souls  divided 
into  half  a  score  of  states,  it  is  to-day  what  it 
has  always  been — the  breeding  place  for  inter- 
national jealousies,  hatreds,  and  plottings;  the 
birthplace  of  wars. 

It  was  this  region  in  which  Prussia  dreamed 
of  a  German-dominated  Mittel  Europa;  when 
the  fall  of  1 918  brought  her  hopes  crashing  to 
earth,  another  greedy  and  menacing  power, 
quick  to  see  the  opportunity  of  the  day, 
flung  itself  in  two  great  waves  into  this  troubled 
and  troublesome  area;  because'the  attacks  came 
suddenly  and  because  the  world  was  still  stag- 
gering from  the  weariness  of  the  great  war, 
Bolshevism  all  but  succeeded  where  the  Kaiser 
failed.  Those  two  portentous  movements 
outward  from  the  chaos  of  Russian  Communism 
were  watched  by  thoughtful  men  everywhere 
with  held  breath,  for,  to  such  as  they,  it  was 
apparent  what  it  would  mean  to  the  whole  of 
civilization  if  there  were  added  to  the  territorial 
immensity  of  Russia  Red  the  strategic  heart  of 
Europe  Red. 

But  on  both  occasions  Bolshevism  was 
thrown  back.  The  more  recent  attempt  was 
stopped  by  the  Poles,  desperate  and  almost 
exhausted,  with  the  aid  of  the  frightened 
French,  in  the  summer  of  1920;  but  one  year 
earlier,  without  that  ghastly  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure  that  was  required  to  save  Warsaw, 
a  more  dramatic,  and  perhaps  a  more  signifi- 
cant check  was  given  Bolshevism  in  Hungary, 
where  a  handful  of  Americans,  employing  only 
economic  weapons,  brought  down  the  Govern- 


ment of  Bela  Kun,  and  put  a  sudden  end  to 
the  dreams  of  Lenin  for  immediate  European 
domination.  I  suggest  that  this  achievement 
was  more  significant  than  the  military  repulse 
of  the  Red  battalions  in  Poland  for  the  reason 
that  it  proved  indisputably  the  power  of 
food  and  economic  factors  as  modern  weapons 
for  the  curtailing  of  unconscionable  political 
ambitions,  and  for  preserving  international 
peace.  To  paraphrase  the  adage,  "  Bread  is 
mightier  than  the  sword!" 

The  scene  of  the  drama  (not,  perhaps,  un- 
mixed with  comedy)  of  the  overthrow  of  Bela 
Kun  may  best  be  presented  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporaneous  report  which  I  made  as  the 
American  member  of  the  Interallied  Relief 
Mission.  Speaking  of  conditions  in  Europe 
immediately  following  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  it  says: 

With  Bolshevism  stalking  westward  through 
Russia,  with  the  Spartacists  fighting  for  control  in 
Germany,  with  Poland,  Serbia,  and  Rumania  im- 
poverished by  the  ravages  of  war,  with  the  ancient 
Russian,  German,  Turkish,  and  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchies  completely  exhausted,  torn  to  pieces  by 
revolutions  and  the  setting-up  of  separate  democra- 
cies, it  is  certain  that  the  on-coming  winter  will  usher 
in  a  social  debacle  with  enormous  loss  of  life  and 
with  grave  consequences  to  surrounding  states  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  unless  a  strong  hand  shall  be 
extended  to  steady  and  support  the  numerous  new 
governments  which  are  attempting  to  function  in 
their  respective  territories.  .  .  .  The  economic 
exhaustion  and  social  reaction  following  the  war, 
produced  not  only  by  its  waste  but  also  by  the  effec- 
tive application  of  the  blockade,  has  left  Central 
Europe  facing  a  famine  greater  even  than  that  follow- 
ing the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  millions  of  these 
same  populations  died  of  starvation  and  disease. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  make  or  maintain  peace  un- 
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on  who  was  to  be  found  carrying  the  basket 
containing  the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  Most 
powerful  of  all  and  also  most  determined  to  be 
in  control  of  these  operations  were  the  experi- 
enced and  far-seeing  British.  Generations  of 
training  in  the  successful  handling  of  foreign, 
commercial,  and  political  affairs  all  over  the 
world  automatically  brought  to  their  minds 
the  opportunities  presented,  and  they  did  not 
wait  a  year  before  acting. 

DIPLOMATIC   DUELS 

AMERICA    alone    possessed    the    surpluses 
L  which  were  necessary  and  available  for 
this  work,  and  Hoover  determined  that  they 


less  the  rising  tide  of  unchecked  Bolshevism  which 
had  already  inundated  Russia  can  be  prevented 
from  engulfing  the  rest  of  Europe.  No  government 
can  last  long  around  here  under  which  its  people 
lack  both  food  and  work.  The  failure  of  these  new 
democracies  means  the  inevitable  entry  of  Bolshe- 
vism. It  is  a  complex  and  menacing  problem,  sur- 
charged with  an  atmosphere  such  as  the  one  that 
pervaded  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  older  French  and 
the  modern  Russian  revolution.  The  future  of 
Europe  hangs  in  the  balance! 

As  usual  Herbert  Hoover  was  the  first  to  see 
the  danger  and  to  visualize  a  method  for  avert- 
ing it.  To  him  the  outstanding  facts  on  which 
to  concentrate  were  the  imminent  starvation  of 
a  workless  Europe  and  the  fertility  of  such  should  not  be  handed  over  bag  and  baggage 
soil  as  hungry,  jealous,  and  partially  anarchic  to  the  British  for  their  own  national  exploita- 
small  nations  furnished  for  the  quick  germina-  tion.  He  also  foresaw  keenly  that  time  was 
tion  of  Bolshevist  seed.  He  had  helped  use  the  essence  of  success.  It  was  doubtful 
economic  pressure  before  to  accomplish  the  whether  supplies  could  be  obtained,  trans- 
breakdown  of  old  and  powerful  nations — he  ported,  and  delivered  before  lack  of  food  and 
would  use  it  once  more  to  build  up  new  and  work  had  encompassed  the  fall  of  the  new 
weak  ones.  In  America  his  efficient  machinery  governments.  He  was  conscious  of  his  own 
of  supply  had  been  built  up  to  a  point  of  high  ability  to  meet  the  situation  quickly  and  impar- 
efficiency  during  four  years  of  titanic  labor;  tially  if  the  control  of  affairs  were  left  in  Amer- 
food  was  to  be  had  and  rehabilitation  was  pos-  ican  hands,  but  his  training  and  experience  in 
sible  for  the  stricken  nations — and  food  and  international  matters  enabled  him  to  foresee 
rehabilitation  would  strengthen  them  and  en-  the  complications  and  probable  delays  if  the 
able  them  to  withstand  the  subtle  poison  of  machinery  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  inter- 
Communism,  ested  parties. 

For  the  time  being  I  was  an  American  Army  Inside  of  what  was  to  become  the  Supreme 
captain,  a  galvanized  artilleryman,  in  Paris,  Council  nothing  was  yielded,  from  beginning 
theoretically  en  route  home,  and  when  Hoover  to  end,  without  a  battle:  Mr.  Hoover  found 
told  me  the  nature  of  the  work  he  saw  looming  himself  immediately  engaged  in  a  diplomatic 
ahead,  I  caught  some  of  his  vision  as  to  its  contest  with  the  most  astute  foreign  minds, 
importance  and  gladly  stayed.  It  happened,  even  before  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Con- 
therefore,  that  even  before  he  went  to  the  Su-  ference.  In  the  end  the  duel  narrowed  down 
preme  Council  with  his  programme  he  had  to  a  no-quarter  bout  between  Hoover  and  Lord 
some  of  us  studying  the  field,  reading  reports,  Reading,  to  whom  the  British  had  confided 
pouring  over  maps,  preparing  ourselves  to  the  task  of  gaining  their  desires.  It  was  a  tense 
start,  as  a  horseman  would  say,  when  the  bar-  struggle.  One  day  I  went  into  his  room  at  the 
rier  went  up.  hotel.     He  was  alone  pacing  up  and  down — 

There  was  no  disagreement  amongst  the  eyes  glued  to  the  floor,  hands  in  pockets,  puff- 
Allies  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hoover's  ing  his  perpetual  cigar.  "What  are  you 
views  of  the  Central  European  situation;  but  working  at?"  I  asked.  "I  am  trying  to  keep 
there  was  a  great  question  of  agency  and  our  allies  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  pockets"  said 
method.  Hoover,  "and  I'm  having  a  hell  of  a  job." 

The  Great  Powers  lost  not  a  moment  in  be-  The  details  of  diplomatic  duels  are  seldom 
ginning  to  lay  the  foundations  for  economic  written;  but  out  of  it  he  emerged  as  Director- 
penetration  and  political  influence  in  the  General  of  Supply  and  Relief  for  Europe,  and 
newly  formed  territories.  All  recognized  the  from  the  befuddling  complexities  of  Paris  his 
necessity  for  stabilization  during  the  Armis-  organization  began  quickly  to  take  shape  under 
tice  period,  but  each  wanted  to  be  the  domi-  the  touch  of  the  master  hand, 
nating  element  in  the  distribution  of  the  needed  It  was  essential  first  to  start  a  hasty  but 
supplies.     Much  of  future  prestige  depended  comprehensive  survey  of  exact  needs;  to  this 
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task  were  assigned  the  two  men  best  quaH-  Poland — one  of  our  most  clever  and  able  Amer- 
fied  by  experience  and  performance  for  it,  ican  diplomats,  an  excellent  linguist,  whose 
Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Vernon  Kel-  wide  and  varied  experience  and  keen  American 
logg,  both  well-known  Americans,  skilful  and  humor  made  him  an  invaluable  and  delightful 
experienced  members  of  Hoover's  food  staff,  associate.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  relief 
They  went  at  once  to  Switzerland  and  in  a  few  contemplated  was  to  be  in  no  sense  charity.  The 
days  computed,  in  a  preliminary  way,  the  im-  peoples  to  whom  we  were  sent  had  funds  or 
mediate  requirements  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  credits  available,  or  else  they  had  commodities 
the  other  newly  constructed  states;  to  this  capable  of  being  exchanged  for  cash  or  sup- 
they  added  shortly  afterward  information  on  plies — with  the  possible  exception  of  Austria, 
Poland,  civilization's  outpost  on  the  frontier  which  was  in  a  sore  state.  The  solvent  nations 
of  Bolshevism.  Meantime,  even  before  de-  were  informed  that  they  would  have  to  nego- 
tails  of  allocation  and  distribution  could  be  tiate  state  loans;  Austria's  need  was,  for  the 
discussed,  food  movements  had  been  started;  moment,  met  with  stocks  temporarily  ad- 
while  the  machinery  for  the  receipt,  transport,  vanced  by  Italy — some  24,000  tons — for  the 
and  distribution  of  relief  supplies  was  being  joint  account  of  herself,  Great  Britain,  and 
created,  ships  were  already  plowing  eastward  France.  Shortly  the  Congress  of  the 
across  the  Atlantic  with  needed  food.  United  States  arranged  funds  in  the  sum  of 
To  receive  them  in  a  port  from  which  the  sup-  $100,000,000  to  be  advanced  to  the  other 
plies  could  be  rapidly  and  economically  distrib-  nationals  in  distress  in  return  for  securities; 
uted  was  essential :  maps  were  studied  for  har-  but  every  pound  of  food  and  every  piece  of 
bors,  warehouse,  and  railroad  facilities.  Trieste  material  distributed  was  to  be  paid  for.  Mat- 
was  selected  because  of  its  adequate  equipment  ters  of  finance  were  discussed  for  a  few  days 
and  storage  plants,  and  because  there  terminated  with  representatives  of  Austria  in  Switzerland, 
the  trunk  lines  of  railroads  which  fanned  out  and  New  Year's  Day  found  us  rolling  through 
from  the  Adriatic  and  fed  lines  reaching  all  snow-clad  Tyrolean  Alps  on  the  way  to  Vi- 
the  important  centres  of  the  territory  to  be  enna — the  first  Allied  groups  to  go  in  since  the 
served.  Trieste  was  situated  in  the  heel  of  beginning  of  the  war. 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Adriatic  was  strewn  with 

mines.  But  Hoover  was  not  to  be  daunted  ™=  spectacle  <?f  Vienna 
by  such  an  obstacle;  he  called  on  the  American  D  ^T  what  a  difi^erent  setting  in  this  great 
Navy,  and  the  Navy  responded  with  such  splen-  D  Capital  of  the  proud  Hapsburgs  from 
did  cooperation  that  the  mine-fields  were  safely  that  which  shone  in  1814,  a  century  before,  at 
threaded  and  not  one  bottom,  during  all  our  the  close  of  the  last  great  European  struggle, 
operations,  was  lost.  This  much  of  the  work  A  greater  soldier  and  a  greater  statesman  than 
was  inaugurated  in  Paris.  And  within  a  few  William  of  Hohenzollern  had  essayed  the 
short  but  strenuous  days,  the  Hoover  ma-  control  of  Europe,  and  it  was  in  this  same  his- 
chine  was  functioning  swiftly  and  smoothly,  toric  old  capital  that  other  victorious  allied 
No  supply  of  red-tape  was  ordered  for  the  office  delegations  had  gone  to  make  the  peace,  divide 
but  shears  were  part  of  each  man's  equipment,  the  spoils,  and  repartition  Europe  after  the 
While  the  first  necessities  were  being  snapped  Napoleonic  collapse.  But  no  magnificence  of 
up  a  more  comprehensive  and  permanent  or-  princes,  potentates,  and  ambassadors  from  the 
ganization  was  being  developed.  It  was  neces-  courts  of  Europe  sparkled  as  at  the  Congress  of 
sary  to  learn  with  some  exactitude,  not  only  the  Vienna.  No  city  blazing  with  lights,  hum- 
needs  of  the  countries  in  which  we  were  to  oper-  ming  with  the  buzz  of  laughter  and  gay  voices, 
ate,  but  also  the  extent  and  location  of  supplies  resplendent  with  the  costumes  and  the  decora- 
believed  to  be  already  there.  For  this  activity  tions  of  all  the  capitals,  palpitating  with  fetes, 
an  interallied  mission  was  created  by  Mr.  balls,  and  banquets.  The  wheel  of  fortune  had 
Hoover,  with  instructions  to  go  first  to  Switz-  swung  through  a  hundred  years,  and  we  went 
erland  and  thence,  if  directed,  to  the  Central  quietly  in,  received  by  the  new  President  of  a 
capitals,  personally  to  inspect  and  report  the  new  Republic  weighed  down  with  huge  prob- 
situation.  The  Americans  were  first  on  the  lems  and  heavy  responsibilities,  and  in  what  a 
march  and  we  proceeded  to  Berne.  Our  party  different  Vienna!  We  were  met  by  a  people 
was  augmented  there  by  the  presence  of  Hugh  the  majority  of  which  was  wasted  by  the  rav- 
Gibson,   of   Belgian   fame,   now   Minister   to  agesof  war  and  of  privation;  streets  were  naked 
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of  vehicular  traffic,  palaces  were  closed.     The  ary,  1919,  the  situation  would  have  been  much 

darkened  houses  of  rich  and  poor  alike  were  better  then — would  be  much  better  to-day. 

caught  in  the  grip  of  a  coalless  winter;  our  Meantime  we  swung  down  to  Trieste  and 

banquets  were  of  black  bread  and  coffee  made  Fiume.    1  was   in  search  of  men  to  do  the 

of  chicory;  our  fetes,  the  sight  of  a  restless  important  reconnaissance  work  in  the   Banat 

population  half  dazed  with  hunger — the  sounds  and    neighboring    districts   of    Hungary,    the 

of  the  shuffling  feet  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  great  granaries  which  had  supported  the  Ger- 

out  of  work,  out  of  food,  without  warmth  and  man  and  Austrian  armies  in  large  part  during 

almost  without  hope!    And  in  all  this  miser-  the  war,  which  would  enable  us  to  get  even  a 

able  capital  of  more  than  two  million  souls  rough  check  upon  the  amount  of  food-stuffs 

perhaps  the  most  significant  spectacle  was  the  we  might  obtain  from  there,  since  the  govem- 

habitual   afternoon   promenade  of   the   bour-  ments  then  functioning  in  those  regions  were 

geois,  moving  slowly  along  the  great  Ringstrasse  actually  in  ignorance  of  their  own  needs  and 

and    Karntnerstrasse,   well-gowned   and  well-  resources  and  could  give  no  authoritative  infor- 

groomed,  with    their    heads    high    and    their  mation.     I  located  some  men,  and  borrowed 

stomachs  empty!  them  for  a  fortnight — fifteen   young  officers 

Such,    we    found,    was   Austria.     She   had  of  two  American  battalions  stationed  in  Fiume, 

fought    to    the    point    of    economic   exhaus-  alert    and    eager   for   any   change   from    the 

tion  and  there  was  almost  no  food,  coal,  or  monotony  of  their  immediate  duties — and  they 

raw  materials  in  the  tountr\'.     Going  on  to  were    despatched    to    Belgrade,    and    worked 

Hungary  we  discovered  Budapest  in  practically  out  from  there.     But  it  was  in  Fiume,  I  must 

the  same  situation,  with  a  better  back  country  add,  that  I  caught  my  first  picture  of  what  the 

to  draw  upon  but  with  the  Bolsheviki  more  Balkans  are  and  always  have  been,  and  what 

active.     In  Czecho-Slovakia  there  was  more  I  fear  Central  Europe  has  become,  and  of  why 

coal,  steel,  and  sugar,  more  energy,  and  there-  those  picturesque  little  states  have  been,  and 

fore  more  men  at  work,  but  the  distress  was  perhaps  always  will  be,  the  breeding  places  for 

wide-spread    and    food    was    very    scarce    in  trouble. 
Prague  and  had  to  be  supplied  immediately. 

The   miners   were   striking   and   muttering. 

Railroad  service  was  completely  disorganized,  "TTIUME  was  then  the  meeting  place  for  the 

coal  supplies  diminishing,  and  equipment  out  "    representatives  of  the  navies  of  the  world, 

of  repair.  It  was  on  the  border-line  between  Jugo-Slavia 

It  was  determined  that  food  should  be  sent  and  Italy;  a  little  creek  in  the  town  separated 

at  once  to  all  of  the  nations  but  Hungary,  the  two  conflicting  areas  and  the  sentries  of  five 

whose  position  was  not  yet  critical.     But  it  nations  patrolled  the  tiny  bridge  crossing  it. 

was  apparent  to  us  that  no  permanent  benefit  D'Annunzio  was   then   still   over  in  Trieste, 

could  accrue  to  these  maladjusted  populations  where  we  saw  him  swirling  about  in  his  plane, 

until  the  economic  cycle  could  again  be  started,  dropping  leaflets    and  making  fiery   speeches 

Reconstruction  from  without  was  futile;  the  to    the    enthusiastic    populace.     The    air    in 

salvation  of  these  territories  depended  on  the  Fiume  was  electric — we  felt  the  subtle  menace 

reorganization  of  their  own  commercial  proc-  and  threat  of  the  situation  the  moment  we 

esses  and  the  rehabilitation  of  their  social  life,  reached  the  town.     Every  national  and  each 

For  the  moment  the  only  possible  step  was  the  group  of  nationals  was  looking  for  trouble; 

improvement  of  the  coal  situation,  upon  which  the  slightest  spark  would  set  it  ablaze.     In  the 

depended  absolutely  even  a  subnormal  func-  back  country  the  Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  armies 

tioning  in  the  great  cities.     Production  had  manoeuvred  backward  and  forward  by  tens  of 

fallen  50  per  cent,  where  the  mines  were  op-  thousands.     The  current  of  nationalism  was 

erating  at  all;  in  many  districts  operations  had  running  high. 

ceased  on  account  of   Bolshevist  penetration.  There  lies  the  key  to  the  history  of  the 

border  difficulties,  and  strikes  generally.     The  Balkans.     It    was    and    is    the    intensity    of 

first  message  that  the  mission  sent  back  from  the  nationalistic  feeling  among  its  different 

Prague  urged  the  immediate  occupation   by  peoples.     Back  of  all  of  them  are  generations 

Entente  military  of  the  coal  areas,  and  there  is,  of  men  and  women  who  hate  their  neighbors 

in  my  opinion,  no  question  that,  had  the  indi-  with  a  hatred  born  of  constant  warfare,  jeal- 

cated  action  been  taken  in  the  month  of  Janu-  ousy,   bickering,  and  ill-treatment.    Not  one 
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of  the  states  comprising  this  great  territory  of  the  Hnes  by  any  party  whatsoever.     In  the 

but   has   been   overrun   by    neighboring   con-  hope  that  Paris  would  give  us  such  a  basis  for 

querors,  or  in  turn  has  sent  its  victorious  armies  beginning  actual  relief  we  hastened  thither  to 

to   conquer  and   humiliate   the  others.     This  urge  our  views. 

nationalistic  spirit  is  ineradicable;  more  than  But  a  thousand  complex  questions  crowded 
that  it  bursts  into  flame  at  the  slightest  sign  of  in,  the  great  game  of  diplomatic  chess  for  the 
aggression  or  shadow  of  insult.  It  may  appear  winning  of  vantage  points  and  slices  of  terri- 
to  be  out  for  the  moment  only  to  smolder  under  tory  and  commercial  benefits  was  in  full  swing. 
the  surface  and  break  out,  like  a  peat  fire,  far  The  Balkanized  states  of  Central  and  South- 
away,  eastern  Europe  were  dynamite  to  handle,  and 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Armistice  period  this  our  Allies  had  their  own  axes  to  grind — no 
national  spirit  throughout  the  whole  region  one  wanted  the  task  of  starting  more  trouble 
was  particularly  sensitive  and  irritable.  There  at  a  time  when  there  was  plenty  in  hand.  Paris 
was  trouble  everywhere  and  it  made  our  work  had  troubles  of  its  own,  and  it  was  clearer  than 
correspondingly  more  difficult.  Where  the  ever  to  Hoover  that,  if  we  were  to  get  relief  to 
Poles  touched  the  Czechs  at  the  coal-fields  of  the  war-wasted  territories  in  time  to  save  the 
Teschen,  where  the  Poles  touched  the  Ukraines  economic  life  of  the  nations,  the  physical  lives 
at  Drohobycz  in  the Galician  oil-fields,  where  the  of  their  populations,  and  the  whole  country 
Czechs  touched  the  Hungarians  at  the  manu-  from  Bolshevism,  we  must  go  back  and  face  the 
facturing  plants  of  Presburg,  where  the  Ru-  problem  ourselves. 

manians  touched  the  Hungarians  in  the  rich  In  this  crisis,  as  Director-General  of  Relief  for 

province   of   Transylvania,    where    the    Serbs  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  Hoover  created 

touched  the  Hungarians  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Interallied  Food  Mission  to  Central  En- 

Banat,  where  the  Italians  touched  the  Jugo-  rope.     On  it  were   Mr.   Cyril    K.    Butler  for 

Slavs  at  the  ports  of  Fiume  and  on  the  Dal-  England,  Commandatore  Giuffrida  for  Italy, 

matian  Coast,  and  where  the  Austrians  touched  M.   Olivari   for   France,   and   myself  for   the 

the  Jugo-Slavs  at  Klagenflirt  in  the  wooded  hills  United  States,  all  with  large  staffs,  and  we  soon 

of  Carinthia  were  ceaseless  conflicts,  each  irri-  hurried  back  toward  Trieste.     I  knew  by  this 

tating  the  respective  national  states  and  all  time  that  we  had  a  bigger  problem  than  any 

resulting  in  hopeless  complications.     The  clos-  of  us  had  at  first  contemplated.     Following 

ing  of   borders,   the   censoring   of  mails,   the  Hoover's  policies  I  outlined  a  plan  of  definite 

estoppel  of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  comm.u-  action   and    suggested    the   machinery   which 

nications,  endless  and  senseless  passport  restric-  from  personal  touch  with  the  situation  seemed 

tions,  military  occupations,  and  the  break-up  expedient.     Hoover  promptly  approved,  acted, 

of    all    railroad    interchange,    all    tended    to  and  bade  us  a  fond  but  brusque  farewell.     This 

create  a  general  impasse  of  inextricable  confu-  was  onl>'  one  trouble  out  of  his  peck  of  troubles, 

sion  and  the  hopeless  blockade  of  vital  com-  though  it  seemed  big  and  ugly  enough  for  me. 

merce.     The  populations  of  the  various  states  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  Bolshevist  organiza- 

were  ablaze  with  indignation  over  rumored  and  tions  in  each  city  to  know  way  down  in  my 

reported  insults  and  trespasses;  the  press  was  heart  that  we  were  not  only  feeding  people  but 

pandering  to  the  public  pulse,   the  attitude  also  were  fighting  Bolshevism — and  it  wasn't 

of  all  was  oriented  toward  war!  to  be  a  one-sided  scrap  either.     We  had  no 

communication  with  Paris  except  by  courier. 

AGGRESSIVE    ACTION  u                          •    j    j               •               ^-           /u    4-    ^u 

Hoover  reminded  me  in  parting,   that  there 

OUR  mission,  and  especially  the  Americans,  were   forty-eight    departments   of   the    Peace 

saw  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  Commission    in    Paris    through    which    every 

of  relief  or  reorganization  in   such  countries  question  which  was  referred  to  Paris  for  deci- 

and  under  such  conditions.     It  seemed  vital,  sion  would  have  to  revolve,  so  we  had  better 

first,  that  we  secure  from  the  Supreme  Council  decide   them   ourselves  lest  our   patients   die 

of  the  Allies  a  pronouncement  definitely  estab-  while   we    were    waiting   for    the    returns.     I 

lishing  all  boundaries,  even  though  temporarily,  scratched  my  head  thoughtfully  in  contempla- 

and  that  that  pronouncement  be  backed  with  tion  of  the  swarm  of  troubles,  plain  and  fancy, 

the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Council  to  that  I  too  well  knew  would  soon  be  buzzing 

brook  no  questions  of  its  decisions  nor  trespass  about  it. 

Mr.  Gregory  will  continue  his  account  next  month 
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LMOST  exactly  a  year  ago,  looking 
forward  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  and  surveying  the 
forces  behind  the  various  men  then 
seeking  the  nomination,  I  wrote  the 
following: 

Washington,  March  6,  1920 — As  the  future  is 
viewed  by  what  may  be  termed  the  "elder  states- 
men" of  the  Republican  Party,  the  one  great  issue 
which  overshadows  all  other  issues,  which  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  Government,  is  the  relation  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  nineteen  years,  power  has  been  going 
away  from  Congress  in  the  direction  of  the  White 
House.  This  flow  of  prestige  and  power  to  the 
White  House  has  come  to  a  climax  in  President 
Wilson's  war  powers.  .  .  .  The  Republicans 
who  dominate  the  Senate  believe  that  the  supreme 
duty  is  to  get  power  away  from  the  White  House  and 
back  to  Congress.  To  this  end  they  have  a  very 
definite  picture  of  the  kind  of  man  they  would  like  to 
see  in  thb  White  House.  Their  ideal  picture  of 
the  next  President  would  be  in  the  first  place  a  man 
of  easy-going  temperament  and  plastic  will — a  man, 
as  the  saying  is,  "like  McKinley."  If  to  these 
qualities  this  ideal  President  could  add  the  virtue 
of  having  been  in  the  Senate  himself,  of  knowing  the 
Senators  personally,  and  of  being  not  only  willing 
but  also  eager  to  cooperate  with  them  amiably,  then 
the  picture  would  be  perfect. 

The  man  who  fits  that  picture  is  Senator  Harding. 
In  the  convention  next  June,  unless  something  arises 
to  change  the  issues.  Senator  Harding  will  have, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dominant  Republican 
figures  in  the  Senate,  not  only  the  advantage  of 
being  the  candidate  they  personally  are  most  fond 
of,  but  also  the  advantage  of  being  the  man  whom 
they  honestly  and  earnestly  believe  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  most  desirable  from  the  loftiest  point 
of  view. 

I  repeat  this  here,  not  to  cite  a  prophecy 
fulfilled,  but  merely  as  an  introduction,  of 
which  the  obviousness  will  be  apparent  to  the 
reader  who  finishes  this  article — an  introduc- 
tion to  a  consideration  of  how  matters  stand 
now  and  are  likely  to  stand  during  the  coming 


four  years,  as  between  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House,  and  the  Republican 
leaders  in  the  Senate.  In  the  same  purpose, 
and  because  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  situation 
better  than  any  equally  brief  device  I  can 
think  of,  I  repeat  a  portion  of  a  despatch  I 
wrote  from  Chicago  immediately  after  the  con- 
vention had  given  the  nomination  to  Harding: 

Chicago,  June  14,  1920 — The  theory  behind  the 
nomination  of  Senator  Harding  is  that  the  man  in 
the  White  House  should  not  be  independent  of  his 
party  leaders  in  the  Senate.  If,  in  trying  to  be 
colloquial,  you  should  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
man  in  the  White  House  must  not  think  he  is  bigger 
than  the  Senators,  you  would  not  be  far  wrong.  He 
can  be  bigger  if  nature  has  made  him  so  and  the 
Senators  won't  mind.  The  thing  the  Senators 
want  to  guarantee  is  that  he  shall  not  feel  bigger  nor 
act  bigger.  If,  in  addition  to  having  a  man  who  is  by 
nature  disposed  to  seek  counsel  rather  than  act 
independently,  you  can  also  create  a  situation  in 
which  the  President  is  under  personal  obligation 
to  the  Senators  for  having  given  him  his  nomi- 
nation, then  you  have,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senators,  an  ideal  situation. 

The  point-of-view  of  the  Senators  who  nominated 
Harding  is  that  the  balance  of  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  Senate,  not  in  the  White 
House.     .     .     . 

There  were  three  elements  in  the  nomination  of 
Senator  Harding.  The  first  was  the  Senatorial  group 
which  had  determined  to  put  one  of  themselves  into 
the  White  House.  This  determination  was  not 
based  on  mere  ambition  to  choose  one  of  themselves, 
nor  merely  on  personal  affection  for  an  intimate  of 
theirs  as  against  every  other  candidate.  It  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  man  in  the  White  House 
should  be  one  who  will  more  or  less  defer  to  the 
leaders  of  his  party  in  the  Senate.  These  Republi- 
can leaders  believe  that  it  is  an  unsound  theory  of 
government  to  have  in  the  White  House  a  man  who 
is  markedly  disposed  to  be  independent.  They  think 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have 
the  same  relation  to  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  the 
Senate  that  the  president  of  a  corporation  has  to  his 
board  of  directors.  They  think  the  President  should 
be  a  man  who,  in  large  matters  of  policy,  adopts 
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what  is  decided  upon  by  the  board  of  directors  and 
always  works  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  them 
as  the  final  source  of  power.  These  Republican 
leaders  believe  that  the  final  source  of  responsibility 
should  be  not  an  individual  but  a  group.  That  is 
their  theory  of  government,  and  they  believe  that  is 
what  was  meant  by  the  founders  of  the  Constitution. 
They  think  that  the  President  should  not  send 
legislation  to  Congress  to  be  passed,  but  that  Con- 
gress should  send  legislation  to  the  President  to  be 
signed. 

You  may  agree  with  this  theory  or  not,  but  at  least 
it  is  an  intelligent  and  tenable  theory. 

In  repeating  this,  nine  months  later,  I  don't 
mean  to  over-emphasize  the  part  the  Republi- 
can Senators  had  in  directing  the  nomination 
of  Harding.  To  do  so  would  be  an  incomplete 
and  even  partially  inaccurate  record  of  history. 
But  the  other  elements  were  too  complex  to  be 
more  than  merely  mentioned  here,  and  it  is 
safely  within  the  facts  to  repeat  that  but  for  the 
Senators,  Harding  would  never  have  got  the 
nomination.  The  principal  motive  they  had 
was  the  theory  quoted  above  from  the  con- 
temporary record  of  a  close  observer.  To  the 
Senators,  fretful  and  with  nerves  made  ragged 
by  years  of  irritation  in  their  relations  with 
Wilson,  it  was  a  most  important  theory.  With 
Harding  nominated,  and  with  little  doubt  in 
their  minds  as  to  his  election  in  November,  the 
Senators  looked  forward  with  the  comfortable 
assurance  of  a  period  of  peace  and  dominance 
just  ahead. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  happened  to  this 
Senatorial  theory  during  the  nine  months  since 
Harding  was  nominated.  Not  much  has 
happened  to  the  theory,  really.  The  theory 
still  has  whatever  merit  it  ever  had,  and  it  is 
still  held  as  strongly  as  ever  by  those  Senators 
who  propounded  it.  But  in  its  application  to 
the  facts  as  they  have  arisen,  the  theory  has 
suffered  grievous  casualties;  and  some  of  the 
most  intent  speculation  of  contemporary 
Washington  deals  with  the  question  of  how 
much  will  be  left  of  the  theory  after  Harding 
has  been  President  for  six  months  or  so. 

A    PHRASE    AND    ITS    EFFECT 

THE  first  damage  to  the  theory  came  from 
the  common  enemy  of  the  Republican 
Senators  and  the  Republican  nominee,  from 
Cox  and  the  Democrats.  Cox  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  as  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  lively 
newspaper.  That  experience  has  made  of  him, 
to  a  degree,  a  man  whose  mind  frequently 


expresses  itself  in  the  compact  phraseology 
of  trenchant  newspaper  headlines.  He  seized 
upon  the  part  the  Senators  had  had  in  nomi- 
nating Harding,  compressed  the  facts — with 
perhaps  some  little  damage  to  them — into  the 
bullet-like  phrase,  "the  Senatorial  oligarchy," 
and  fired  it  at  the  Republicans  again  and  again 
throughout  the  campaign.  It  was  a  pungent 
epithet,  and  it  seemed  to  promise  effectiveness, 
for  it  not  only  impugned  the  manner  of  Hard- 
ing's nomination,  but  also  carried  implications 
of  that  unpopularity  which  the  Senate  acquired 
in  its  conflict  with  Roosevelt  years  ago,  an 
unpopularity  which  at  that  time  was  deadly. 

To  those  of  us  who  spent  much  time  at 
Republican  headquarters,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  in  that  quarter,  a  good  deal  of  uncomfort- 
able self-consciousness  about  Cox's  phrase. 
Harding  didn't  talk  back.  That  is  not  his 
temperament  and  is  not  his  idea  of  campaign 
strategy.  But  it  was  observed  that  the  Sena- 
tors who  composed  what  Cox  called  ''the 
oligarchy '*  rarely  turned  up  at  Marion.  To  be 
sure,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Republican 
Senators,  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  was  sick; 
and  several  of  the  others,  like  Smoot  of  Utah, 
Watson  of  Indiana,  Wadsworth  of  New  York, 
Brandegee  of  Connecticut,  had  troubles  of  their 
own  to  keep  themat  home,  in  the  shape  of  what 
seemed  to  be  strong  opposition  to  their  own 
reelection  in  their  several  states.  If,  to  the 
neutral  observer,  it  seemed  ominous  that  there 
was  a  disposition,  by  the  Republican  managers 
and  leaders,  to  "soft  pedal"  on  the  part  of  the 
Senators  in  the  campaign,  to  the  Senators  them- 
selves doubtless  it  merely  seemed  a  proper  way 
of  offsetting  the  Democratic  candidate's  effort 
to  make  them  odiously  prominent.  No  menac- 
ing apprehension  ever  occurred  to  them  that 
the  programme  of  Senatorial  dominance  which 
they  had  initiated  by  projecting  Harding  into 
the  race,  was  going  forward  to  any  other  than 
the  foreseen  and  happy  conclusion. 

Then,  after  the  election,  when  Harding 
started  on  his  vacation,  there  was  assurance  to 
the  Senate  in  the  fact  that  he  took  with  him  as 
his  guests  two  Senators.  They  were  not,  it  is 
true.  Senate  leaders,  nor  in  any  sense  among 
those  whom  the  so-called  Senate  oligarchy 
relied  upon  for  providing  the  President-elect 
with  guidance.  They  were  the  two  "heredi- 
tary Senators,"  so  to  speak — the  two  Senators 
whose  fathers  had  been  in  the  Senate,  and  who, 
themselves,  came  to  the  Senate  partially 
through  the  prestige  of  their  fathers.  Hale  of 
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Maine  and  Elkins  of  West  Virginia.  They  are  that  restrained  chamber,  was  almost  un- 
younger  than  Harding,  and  they  were  recog-  precedented  both  in  volume  and  in  spontaneity, 
nized  as  being  more  the  companions  of  his  Incidentally,  it  does  not  belong  particularly  in 
recreation  hours  than  contributors  to  his  this  narrative,  but  there  was  one  incident  of  the 
thought.  Nevertheless,  the  choice  of  two  Senate's  greeting  to  Harding  that  sticks  in  an 
Senators]  as  the  President-elect's  vacation  observer's  memory  as  most  interesting  and 
guests  tended  to  bear  out  the  picture  of  happy  amusing.  Every  Senator  on  the  floor  beamed, 
amity  between  Capitol  and  White  house.  Even  the  face  of  La  FoUette,  in  whom  contro- 
The  first  blur  in  the  picture,  a  thing  as  in-  versial  acerbity  is  on  most  occasions  a  marked 
tangible  as  the  shading  of  a  voice  and  as  brief  characteristic,  on  this  occasion  shone  with 
asasentence,  came,  I  think,  on  the  day  Harding  friendly  good-will,  like  a  rising  sun.  Every 
appeared  in  the  Senate  for  a  farewell  call,  on  his  Senator  in  the  room,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
return  from  his  vacation.  That  episode,  in  crats  alike,  joined  in  the  prolonged  applause 
addition  to  the  particular  part  of  it  that  be-  except  two — one  whose  hands  were  palsied  and 
longs  to  this  narrative,  was  unique,  had  some  the  other,  a  Democratic  leader  who  was 
dramatic  quality,  and  was  most  revealing  of  entirely  friendly  and  not  in  the  least  lacking  in 
Harding's  personality — of  the  odd  combination  the  common  good-will,  but  who  was  so  boy- 
of  modesty  and  self-effacement,  together  with  ishly  pre-occupied  with  taking  the  measure  of 
a  marked  streak  of  firmness  which  expresses  it-  Harding  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  party, 
self  not  in  the  strong  carrying  out  of  plans  that  that  he  forgot  to  applaud.  As  plainly  as  any 
he  initiates,  but  rather  in  resistance  to  any  unconscious  countenance  reflects  the  thought 
plans  of  others  that  do  not  appeal  to  his  judg-  behind  it,  that  Democratic  leader's  manner 
ment  or  temperament.  A  newspaper  man  who  said,  "  I  think  I  can  lick  that  fellow."  How- 
followed  Harding  about  during  that  day,  ever,  this  article  deals  not  with  the  coming 
observed  that  on  more  than  four  occasions  he  contest  between  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
blushed  like  a  school-girl.  On  the  other  hand,  but  with  the  contest  for  dominance,  so  far  as 
by  the  time  the  day  ended,  Harding  had  there  is  likely  to  be  one,  between  Harding  and 
managed  to  convey  to  his  Senatorial  friends  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  in  the  Senate, 
something  that  gave  them  a  most  disquieting  Harding's  response  to  the  greetings  from  his 
apprehension  of  that  quality  which  is  called  former  colleagues  was  most  engaging  and 
firmness  if  it  is  on  your  side,  or  stubbornness  ingratiating.  In  effect,  he  said  what  everyone 
if  it  interferes  with  your  projects.  well-informed  about  politics  knows  to  be  true, 

that  it  was  rather  against  his  inclination  that  he 
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was  pushed  into  the  Presidential  race.     (He 

HARDING,  that  day,  entered  the  Senate-  left  it  to  the  listening  Senate  to  recall  that  it 
chamber,  diffident,  shy,  blushing.  Ob-  was  largely  the  urgings  of  those  same  fellow- 
servers  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  saved  from  Senators  that  prompted  him).  "If  one  could 
a  most  painful  embarrassment  only  by  the  always  direct  his  political  fortunes  to  his  liking," 
diversion  the  other  Senators  made  when  they  Harding  said,  "  I  should  have  preferred  my 
crowded  upon  him  to  shake  hands  and  beam  membership  here  to  any  office  a  citizen  may 
friendliness.  After  a  few  minutes  of  confusion,  hold  in  this  Republic. "  There  was  much  more 
the  Senate  came  to  order,  a  few  matters  of  of  the  same  ingratiating  and  disarming  senti- 
routine  were  attended  to,  and  then  the  Senate  ment.  He  welcomed  "the  opportunity  to  say 
leader.  Lodge,  rose  and  called  attention  to  the  to  you  rather  informally  some  of  the  things  in 
occasion  with  a  satisfaction  that  sparkled  my  heart,"  and  with  characteristic  humility 
visibly  in  his  manner  and  in  the  tones  of  his  was  "not  unmindful  that  there  is  a  delicacy 
voice.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  a  memorable  about  my  position  which  one  cannot  escape 
occasion.  For  the  iirst  time  in  the  history  of  except  through  some  form  of  self-effacement 
this  country  a  member  of  this  body  has  been  which  does  not  seem  quite  possible."  He  was 
elec-ted  President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  deferential  in  the  extreme:  "I  am  conscious," 
here  with  us  to-day,  still  a  Senator,  and  I  he  said,  ""of  the  great  place  which  Congress 
venture  to  suggest  that  he  may  be  recognized  holds  in  this  Government.  Under  our  Consti- 
by  the  chair  to  speak  informally  to  the  Senate  tution,  and  from  my  membership  here,  I  am 
before  he  leaves  its  service  here. "  particularly  sensible  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Harding  rose  amid  an  applause  which,  in  Senate."    This  mood  of  disarming  deference 
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colored  the  whole  speech.  Nevertheless,  every 
Senator  knew  that  the  real  thing  Harding  had 
to  say  was  in  these  sentences: 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  "Senatorial 
oligarchy."  Of  course,  everyone  here  knows  that  to 
be  a  bit  of  highly  imaginative  and  harmless  fic- 
tion. .  .  .  When  my  responsibilities  begin  in 
the  executive  capacity,  I  shall  be  as  mindful  of  the 
Senate's  responsibilities  as  I  have  been  jealous  for 
them  as  a  member;  but  1  mean  at  the  same  time  to 
be  just  as  insistent  about  the  responsibilities  of  the 
executive.  Our  governmental  good  fortune  does 
not  lie  in  any  surrender  at  either  end  of  the  Avenue, 
but  does  lie  in  the  coordination  and  cooperation 
which  becomes  the  two  in  a  great  and  truly  repre- 
sentative government. 

THE    CABINET   SELECTIONS 

FROM  the  day  that  Harding  said  these 
words,  it  has  been  easily  apparent  that 
there  were  many  disappointments  in  the 
Senate  over  Harding's  failure  to  consult  them 
about  things  in  which  some  of  the  Senators 
had  expected  they  would  have  almost  a 
determining  hand.  In  the  making  of  the 
Cabinet,  both  as  to  some  of  the  omissions  and 
as  to  some  of  those  who  were  included,  there 
were  several  shocks  to  individual  Senators,  to 
groups  of  Senators,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  to 
practically  the  entire  Republican  membership. 
Particularly  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  Hughes 
for  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Republican  Senators,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  Republican  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  fully  expected  to 
have  a  hand  in  chosing  the  man  who  "with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  as  the 
constitutional  phrase  runs,  is  to  direct  our 
foreign  relations.  Harding  himself  had  been  a 
member  of  that  Committee.  That  he  should 
see  not  merely  the  desirability  but  the  necessity 
of  choosing  a  Secretary  of  State  sympathetic 
to  the  Committee,  was  taken  for  granted.  A 
few  of  the  Senators  wanted  Root,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  wanted  one  of  themselves,  one  who  had 
participated  in  their  fight  against  the  League 
of  Nations  and  shared  that  genuinely  im- 
pressive mass  of  information  about  foreign 
affairs  which  the  Committee  had  acquired. 
When  Harding  went  outside  the  Senate,  and 
even  beyond  the  Senate's  sphere  of  influence,  to 
pick  Hughes,  it  is  reasonably  accurate  to  say 
that  the  choice  was  distasteful  to  fully  nine  out 
of  ten  Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


In  this  distaste  there  is  more  than  merely  a 
sense  of  rebuke  to  Senate  leadership.  Fairness 
demands  it  should  be  said  that  there  was  some 
good  ground  for  the  Senate's  feeling.  The 
Senate  Republicans,  through  two  years  of 
struggle  just  ended,  have  fought  and  won  a 
constitutional  battle  over  foreign  relations, 
which,  in  importance,  is  not  excelled  by  any 
one  of  our  great  constitutional  contests.  In 
that  gruelling  struggle,  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  through  hard 
work,  through  weary  hearings  in  closed  com- 
mittee rooms,  through  painstaking  cross-exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  through  minute  search  of 
masses  of  documents,  have  acquired  a  body  of 
information  about  foreign  affairs  which  no  one 
outside  of  them  can  possibly  have.  That 
Harding  should  have  ignored  all  this  and  chosen 
a  man  with  no  more  than  a  lawyer's — even  so 
great  a  lawyer  as  Hughes — knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs,  might  reasonably  have  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  Senators  to  a  degree  greater  than  they 
have  ever  allowed  themselves  to  express. 
Hughes,  incomparably  industrious  as  he  is, 
able  and  tireless  as  his  mind  is,  cannot  possibly, 
within  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  acquire 
as  much  command  of  the  facts  about  our 
foreign  affairs  as  the  Senators  have  to  start 
with. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  easy  to 
understand  the  pardonably  human  process  of 
mind  by  which,  for  example.  Lodge,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  with 
nearly  a  generation  of  service  in  that  specialized 
field,  with  the  recent  experience  of  leadership 
in  a  contest  that  entailed  the  most  perfect 
possible  knowledge  of  the  complexities  of 
foreign  affairs,  might  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  and  his  Committee,  rather  than  a  new 
man  in  the  State  Department,  should  be  the 
source  of  inspiration  in  our  foreign  poHcy.  Of 
course  it  will  not  turn  out  that  way.  In  six 
months  Hughes  will  have  as  much  information 
as  Lodge;  he  will  have  the  clear  advantage  of 
constitutional  prerogative,  and  his  personality 
is  as  much  adapted  to  leadership  as  Lodge's — 
perhaps  more. 

WHO   WILL   INITIATE    LAWS 

WHEN  the  new  Administration  is  under 
way,  after  the  extra  session  has  been 
called  and  is  in  session,  it  may  readily  happen 
that  Harding  will  take  the  ground  that,  just 
as  Cabinet-making  was  his  prerogative,  so  is 
legislation  the  prerogative  of  Congress.     It  is 
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in  this  field  that  the  strain  usually  comes.  The 
clashes  between  Senateand  White  House,  which, 
during  the  terms  of  Wilson  and  Roosevelt, 
frequently  became  spectacular,  almost  always 
arose  over  legislation.  It  would  take  an  elastic 
imagination  to  picture  Harding  denouncing,  as 
Wilson  denounced,  members  of  his  party  who 
voted  against  measures  he  wanted  in  terms 
of  "a  little  group  of  wilful  men."  It  would  be 
hard  to  envisage  Harding  actively  opposing 
the  reelection  of  Senators  of  his  party  because 
they  had  bolted  his  legislative  programme,  as 
was  the  case  with  Democrats  who  fell  into  dis- 
favor with  Wilson.  Harding's  temperament 
is  one  that  leans  toward  rigid  restraint,  toward 
firmness  in  defense  of  his  own  prerogative, 
rather  than  toward  aggressiveness. 

And  yet,  Harding  in  the  White  House  will  be 
under  frequent  and  well-meant  pressure  to 
initiate  legislation  and  drive  it  through.  When 
the  public  is  clamorous  for  legislation,  when 
Congress  is  dilatory  and  the  newspapers,  as 
spokesmen  of  public  feeling,  seek  to  bring 
pressure,  it  is  easier  to  point  at  the  very 
personal  President  than  at  the  impersonal 
Senate.  The  individual  President  lends  himself 
to  cartoons;  the  collective  Senate  less  readily. 
It  is  hard  to  personify  the  Senate;  the  Presi- 
dency is  personified  by  its  nature.  It  is  im- 
practicable for  a  public,  or  for  newspapers 
seeking  quick  results,  to  envisage  the 
anonymous  Senate,  the  great  majority  of  whose 
ninety-six  members  are  not  even  known  by 
name.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  the  President  and 
call  for  action.  And  when  that  happens,  it  is 
easy  and  human  for  whoever  happens  to  be  in 
the  White  House,  to  see  himself,  not  in  his 
strict  constitutional  role,  but  in  the  capacity 
of  "titular  head  of  the  party,"  as  a  recent 
President  expressed  it. 

SENATE  LEADERS 

OCCASIONALLY  it  happens  that  there 
is  in  the  Senate  a  strong  leader  of  out- 
standing personality  who  fills  the  public  eye  as 
fully  as  the  President.  When  that  condition 
exists,  the  newspapers  can  personify  him  and 
make  him  the  point  of  the  pressure,  the  target 
of  the  cartoons,  the  custodian  of  responsibility. 
The  most  conspicuous  recent  example  of  such  a 
leader  was  Aldrich.  But  there  are  no  Aldriches 
in  the  present  Senate.    The  official  leader  of 


the  Republican  majority  in  the  present  Senate 
is  Lodge.  But  Lodge  has  no  such  capacity  for 
leadership  as  Aldrich  had.  Leadership  is 
largely  an  accidental  quality  of  personality. 
Either  you  have  it  or  you  don't  have  it.  It  is 
as  Barrie's  Scotchman  said  about  charm  in  a 
woman  to  his  sister,  in  "What  every  Woman 
Knows:"  "  If  ye  have  it,  Maggie,  ye  need  noth- 
ing else;  if  ye  haven't  it,  nothing  else  will  help 
ye."  Moreover,  Lodge,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  will  be  so  busy  in 
the  coming  session  that  he  cannot  possibly  bear 
the  additional  burden  of  active  leadership. 
Leadership  is  extremely  hard  work.  Most 
men  who  assume  it,  shorten  their  years  in 
doing  so. 

It  is  lack  of  physical  strength,  alone,  that 
will  prevent  Penrose  from  having,  in  the 
coming  session,  a  leadership  that  might  other- 
wise be  as  energetic  and  dominating  as  Aldrich's 
was.  Penrose  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  That  Committee  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  two  big  subjects  of  legislation 
which,  in  addition  to  foreign  affairs,  will  be 
in  the  foreground  for  nearly  a  year.  With  the 
leverage  of  that  position  it  would  be  natural 
and  easy  for  Penrose,  having  the  strong  quali- 
ties of  personality  that  sit  easily  on  him,  to  be 
the  instrument  and  symbol  of  power.  Penrose 
in  good  health  would  do  it  readily.  But  Pen- 
rose has  only  lately  returned  to  the  Senate  from 
a  year  of  illness.  He  is  obviously  on  the  road 
to  recovery;  his  grip  is  firm,  his  voice  resonant, 
his  eye  clear.  But  he  knows  well,  and  his 
friends  know  well,  the  enormous  physical  de- 
mands of  leadership  in  a  tariff  fight  through  a 
summer  session.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  his 
friends  will  let  him  run  the  risk. 

Smoot  has  the  energy  and  the  will  as  well. 
He  has  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  business  of  the  United  States  than 
any  other  one  man.  If  leadership  went  by 
competition,  Smoot  would  have  the  advantage 
that  knowledge  always  gives.  But  Smoot 
lacks  the  official  position;  and  as  the  Senate  is 
jealous  of  assenting  to  leadership,  yielding  it 
only  where  ofificia,!  responsibility  calls  for  it, 
Smoot  will  hardly  fill  the  shoes  of  Aldrich. 

This  weak  diffusion  of  leadership  in  the 
Senate  may  be  the  determining  factor  in 
whether  power  is  to  reside  at  the  Capitol  or  in 
the  White  House. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

n.     RELATIONS  WITH  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 

By  JOHN  H.  LATANE 

THE  repudiation  of  President  Wilson  commerce  and  overseas  investments,  but 
and  his  policies,  first  by  the  Senate  of  they  are  now  bent  on  cutting  both  military  and 
the  United  States  and  then  by  the  naval  appropriations.  The  reason  for  this 
people  at  the  polls,  has  left  our  rela-  sudden  opposition  to  militarism  and  armaments 
tions  with  Europe  in  a  state  of  utter  is  obvious.  The  Republican  Party  stands 
chaos.  But  the  rejection  of  the  Versailles  pledged  to  a  thorough  revision  and  reduction 
Treaty  does  not  mean  a  return  to  pre-war  of  war  taxes,  and  this  means  retrenchment  on  a 
conditions  or  to  pre-war  policies.  A  merely  large  scale.  Even  under  the  existing  law 
negative  policy  of  isolation  is  not  what  the  there  will  be  a  very  largfe  falling  off  of  revenue 
international  situation  demands,  nor  what  the  as  the  result  of  present  industrial  conditions. 
American  people  want  or  expect.  Even  if  we  The  excess  profits  tax  in  particular  will  not 
had  no  regard  for  our  standing  as  a  nation  yield  the  amount  of  revenue  that  it  did  during 
and  no  desire  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a  the  period  of  the  war,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
war-stricken  world,  the  state  of  our  commercial  the  income  tax.  Where  are  we  to  get  the 
and  financial  relations  with  Europe  would  revenue  to  meet  the  interest  charges  on  the 
necessitate  the  adoption  of  a  constructive  war  debt  and  to  carry  out  the  naval  pro- 
foreign  policy  without  further  delay,  for  our  gramme  proposed  by  Secretary  Daniels?  We 
own  prosperity  is  dependent  now  upon  such  face  the  alternative  of  continued  high  taxes  or 
matters  as  trade  balances  and  the  financing  of  reduction  of  military  and  naval  expenditures, 
war  debts.  The  course  which  President  Hard-  Hence  the  proposal  of  a  disarmament  con- 
ing will  pursue  will  be  determined  to  some  ex-  ference  by  the  very  senators  who  so  recently 
tent  by  how  he  and  his  advisers  interpret  the  rejected  the  League  Covenant, 
results  of  the  recent  Presidential  election,  Our  historic  policy  of  isolation  had  its  origin 
but  to  a  greater  degree  probably  by  economic  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  At  the  outbreak  of 
and  financial  considerations.  This  forecast  is  the  great  war  between  England  and  France  in 
confirmed  by  the  position  already  assumed  1793,  President  Washington  proclaimed  our 
by  some  of  the  leading  Republicans  on  two  neutrality,  notwithstanding  our  then  recent 
important  issues — the  tariff  and  the  naval  alliance  with  France.  When  he  retired  from  the 
programme.  Presidency  with  the  clouds  of  the  European 
The  tariff  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  domes-  conflict  still  hanging  heavy  on  the  horizon,  he 
tic  question,  but  it  is  now  evident  that  Europe  delivered  his  famous  Farewell  Address,  in 
cannot  repay  her  war  debt  if  her  goods  are  to  which  he  urged  his  countrymen  to  avoid 
be  excluded  from  our  markets.  The  "permanent  alliances"  and  to  have  as  little 
$10,000,000,000  which  we  advanced  to  the  political  connection  with  Europe  as  possible 
Allies  was  not  paid  in  gold,  but  in  credits  with  until  the  country  could  have  time  "to  settle 
which  they  purchased  American  goods.  As  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to 
we  already  hold  far  more  than  our  share  of  progress  without  interruption  to  that  degree 
the  world's  supply  of  gold,  we  can  not  now  re-  of  strength  and  consistency  which  is  necessary 
fuse  to  let  Europe  repay  in  goods,  provided  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of 
she  can  pay  at  all.  The  financial  backers  its  own  fortunes."  When  Jefferson  became 
of  big  business,  usually  staunch  protectionists.  President,  the  European  war  was  still  in  pro- 
are  therefore  balking  at  a  high  tariff  and  con-  gress,  and  in  his  first  inaugural  address  he  de- 
sidering  its  effect  on  the  ability  of  Germany  clared  his  policy  to  be:  "  Peace,  commerce,  and 
and  the  Allies  to  meet  their  international  obli-  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling 
gations.  The  same  financial  interests  have  alliances  with  none."  He  clung  to  that  policy 
until  recently  favored  military  preparedness  to  the  end  of  his  Administration,  despite  hu- 
and  a  big  navy  for  the  protection  of  foreign  miliation  abroad  and  popular  clamor  at  home. 
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His  successor,  Madison,  was  drawn  into  the 
war  much  against  his  will.  The  policy  of 
neutrality  and  isolation  had  proved  a  failure, 
as  it  was  to  do  a  hundred  years  later  in  the 
'next  general  European  war. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  proclaimed  in  1823, 
was  a  declaration  of  interest  in  the  indepen- 
dence and  welfare  of  the  Latin-American  states 
which  had  recentl}'  revolted  from  Spain  and 
which  were  threatened  with  the  combined 
intervention  of  the  principal  powers  of  con- 
tinental Europe  in  behalf  of  Spain.  We 
announced  that  the  American  continents  were 
no  longer  open  to  colonization  by  European 
powers  and  that  we  would  regard  any  inter- 
ference with  the  states  which  had  recently 
established  their  independence  as  an  un- 
friendly act.  Fortunately  Great  Britain  had 
withdrawn  from  the  European  Alliance  which 
had  overthrown  Napoleon,  and  her  policy 
was  known  to  coincide  with  ours.  With  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  there  developed  the  popular 
theory  of  the  political  separation  of  the 
hemispheres  of  Europe  and  America — the  one 
dejvoted  to  the  principle  of  monarchical 
government,  and  the  other  to  republican 
government.  This  separation  was  political, 
not  commercial. 

PAST    RELATIONS    WITH    EUROPE 

OUR  economic  relations  with  Europe  fall 
historical!)'  into  three  periods.  The  first 
was  the  agricultural  period,  extending  to  the 
Civil  War,  during  which  cotton  and  slavery 
accentuated  our  political  isolation  and  domi- 
nated our  foreign  policy.  There  was  little 
rivalry  in  commerce  between  Europe  and 
America.  We  produced  and  exported  food 
products,  cotton,  and  other  raw  materials,  and 
imported  manufactured  goods.  We  had  no 
surplus  capital  for  overseas  investment,  but 
borrowed  money  from  Europe  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources. 

The  second  period  extended  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  Spanish  War.  We  continued  as  a 
permanent  policy  the  high  tariff  which  had  been 
adopted  as  a  war  measure  and  undertook  to 
build  up  American  manufactures  so  as  to  be 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
home  market  took  most  of  the  output,  so 
that  we  were  not  concerned  about  foreign 
markets  so  far  as  our  manufactured  products 
were  concerned.  We  still  exported  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials  and  food  products 
and   we   still    borrowed   a   large   amount   of 


European  capital.  There  was  still  little  com- 
mercial rivalry  with  Europe,  and  we  took  little 
interest  in  European  affairs  and  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  imperialistic  designs  of  the  great 
powers  in  Africa  and  Asia  until  the  exploitation 
of  those  countries  was  well  under  way. 

A    RIVAL   OF    EUROPE 

WITH  the  Spanish  War  we  entered  upon 
the  third  phase  of  our  economic  rela- 
tions with  Europe.  We  were  by  that  time  pro- 
ducing an  exportable  surplus  of  manufactures 
in  man}'  lines,  but  we  found  our  goods  shut  out 
from  Europe  by  retaliatory  tariffs.  We  had 
become  the  commercial  rivals  of  Europe  and 
there  v^'as  a  growing  demand  for  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  Spanish  War  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  overseas  possessions.  We 
took  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  and 
annexed  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  We  had  be- 
come a  world  power  in  the  economic  sense 
with  aims  and  ambitions  that  did  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  older  manufac- 
turing nations  of  Europe.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine had  fortunately  preserved  the  open  door 
in  Latin-America  and  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  spheres  of  influence.  The  European 
powers  were,  however,  eager  to  exploit  this 
field,  and  they  regarded  our  advance  in  the 
Caribbean  with  jealous  e\'es.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  of  Germany.  When  Roosevelt 
became  President  he  was  quick  to  grasp  the 
situation  and  he  was  not  long  in  letting  Ger- 
many understand  that  we  had  no  intention  of 
relinquishing  or  weakening  our  attitude  toward 
Latin-America.  He  proclaimed  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  on  every  possible  occasion  as  the 
cardinal  principle  of  our  foreign  polic>'  and 
left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  would-be 
ago^ressor  that  he  would  back  his  word  with  the 
Army  and  Xavw 

Meanwhile  the  powers  of  Europe  had  seized 
the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  War  to  carry  out 
their  designs  on  China.  In  the  spring  of 
1898,  as  soon  as  it  had  become  evident  that  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  could 
not  be  long  dela\'ed,  and  while  the  attention 
of  the  world  was  riveted  on  Cuba,  Germany 
wrung  from  China  a  treaty  granting  a  ninety- 
nine  )ear  least  of  Kiaochau  and  extensive 
concessions  in  the  Shantung  Peninsula.  This 
treaty  was  followed  by  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
to  Russia,  of  Wei-hai-wei  to  England,  and  of 
Kwang-chau  Bay  to  France.  Our  commerce 
with  China,  at  this  time  second  to  that  of 
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England  alone,  was  seriously  imperiled.  Presi-  acterized  as  an  "international  impertinence," 

dent  McKinley  decided  to  retain  the  Philip-  stood  in  the  way  of  German  exploitation  of 

pines  so  as  to  give  us  a  naval  base  in  the  East  Latin-America    and,    therefore,    Germany   re- 

from  which  we  might  protect  our  trade  in  the  sented  our  advance  into  the  Caribbean.     Not 

Orient,  and  John  Hay  proclaimed  the  open  only  was  the  German  press  hostile  during  the 

door  in  China,   but   he  was  unable  to  stop  Spanish  War,  but  shortly  after  the  Battle  of 

the   exploitation   of    that    unhappy    country.  Manila  Bay  a  German  squadron  appeared  on 

We  had  been  drawn  into  the  full  current  of  the  scene  and  its  commander  acted  in  such 

world  politics,  but  we  were  not  yet  willing  to  an  insolent  manner  that  Dewey  finally  had  to 

acknowledge  the  fact.     We  had  a  well-defined  call  him  to  account.     A  conflict  would  prob- 

Latin-American  policy  which  we  were  willing  ably  have  ensued,  had  not  the  British  com- 

to  back  by  force;  we  had  a  newly  proclaimed  mander  placed  his  squadron  in  a  position  to 

policy  for  China,  which  we  were  not  willing  bear  on  the  German  ships  and  given  Dewey  to 

to  back  by  force ;  while  our  European  policy  was  understand  that  in  case  of  trouble  he  could 

still  the  purely  negative  one  of  isolation.  count  on  more  than  moral  support.     With  the 

successful  termination  of  the  war  the  German 

GERMANY  S   VARIOUS   ATTITUDES  u  j    •..      .-  j    «    r^^i      i    4-        ^u 

press  changed  its  tone,  and  a  little  later  the 

THE  Spanish  War  brought  to  Americans  Kaiser  sent  his  brother.  Prince  Henry,  to  the 
with  a  decided  shock  the  first  realization  United  States  to  counteract  the  favorable 
of  the  incipient  hostility  of  continental  Europe,  impression  that  England's  friendly  attitude 
The  press  of  Europe  was  arrayed  against  us.  had  created.  Prince  Henry's  visit,  together 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  German  press,  with  the  presentation  of  a  Germanic  Museum 
and  Americans  found  it  difficult  to  understand,  to  Harvard  and  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great 
because  German  immigrants  formed  the  largest  to  the  nation  and  the  institution  of  exchange 
foreign  element  in  our  population  and  the  professorships  between  German  and  American 
cultural  and  social  ties  between  the  two  universities,  was  the  beginning  of  a  carefully 
countries  had  been  very  close  for  more  than  a  planned  propaganda  to  win  American  public 
generation.  Our  friendship  with  Prussia  dated  opinion  over  to  the  support  of  Germany  in 
back  to  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  often  the  inevitable  conflict  with  England, 
quoted  as  having  made  complimentary  re- 
marks about  Washington.  During  the  last 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  American  F? RANGE'S  attitude  during  the  Spanish 
students  had  flocked  to  German  universities  i  War  was  determined  not  by  any  special 
and  returned  with  Ph.  D.'s,  and  German  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  United  States,  but  by 
standards  of  scholarship  and  research.  In  her  friendship  for  Spain.  Our  points  of  con- 
fact,  German  ideas  and  methods  of  education  tact  with  France  have  been  much  fewer  than 
had  an  undue  influence  on  America  as  com-  with  Germany  and  points  of  conflict  cor- 
pared  with  French  and  English.  In  the  respondingly  less.  Our  traditional  friendship, 
Franco-Prussian  War,  Americans,  who  had  dating  back  to  the  Revolution  and  the  alliance, 
no  fondness  for  Louis  Napoleon,  sympathised  has  been  largely  a  matter  of  sentiment.  The 
largely  with  Prussia.  In  1888  friendly  rela-  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  long  dispute  over  the 
tions  were  temporarily  strained  by  the  coti-  French  Spoliation  Claims  disturbed  our  rela- 
troversy  over  the  Samoan  Islands.  The  dis-  tions  for  some  years,  and  Napoleon  Ill's 
pute  between  the  German  and  American  intervention  in  Mexico  during  the  Civil  War 
naval  commanders  in  the  harbor  of  Apia  and  his  avowed  sympathy  for  the  Confederacy 
had  just  reached  a  crisis  and  a  conflict  seemed  were  deeply  resented,  but  the  resentment  was 
unavoidable  when  the  forces  of  nature  inter-  against  him  personally  rather  than  against 
vened  with  dramatic  efi'ect.  A  terrific  typhoon  the  French  people.  With  the  French  Re- 
swept  over  the  harbor  and  destroyed  both  public  our  relations  have  been  usually  friendly, 
squadrons.  The  attempt  of  De  Lesseps  to  dig  a  canal 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War,  while  there  at  Panama  was  not  favorably  regarded,  but  the 
were  more  or  less  irritating  controversies  over  French  Government  gave  assurances  that  it 
tariff  schedules,  Germany's  real  grievance  had  no  intention  of  exercising  political  control 
was  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  favorite  over  the  Canal.  The  anti-French  feeling  that 
American  policy,  which  Bismarck  had  char-  was  stirred  up  during  the  Spanish  War  and 
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during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  when  American  quently  the  refusal  of  the  Russian  Government 

sentiment  was  against  France's  ally,  Russia,  to  admit  American   citizens  of  Jewish  faith 

soon  died  out.     In  the  long  series  of  events  under  passports  furnished  by  our  Government 

leading  up  to  the  World  War,  the  prevailing  led  President  Taft,  in  response  to  a  resolution 

sentiment  in  the  United  States  was  pro-French,  of  Congress,  to  formally  abrogate  the  treaty  of 

1832  on  which  our  commercial  relations  with 

RUSSIA   AND   THE    TEWISH   QUESTION  d         •  u        a  4-u  j    ^u    ^    ^u 

•^  ^  Russia  were  based,  on  the  ground  that  the 

WITH  Russia  our  relations  have  for  the  Russian  Government  had  violated  the  pro- 
most  part  been  unusually  friendly,  vision  extending  reciprocal  rights  of  entry  and 
Alexander  I  offered  to  mediate  between  the  travel  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
United  States  and  England  during  the  War  of  The  Russian  advance  in  Manchuria  was  in 
181 2.  President  Madison  accepted  his  good  conflict  with  the  American  policy  of  the  open 
offices,  but  England  declined.  When  Presi-  door,  and  when  Japan  went  to  war  to  check  it, 
dent  Monroe  opposed  Russia's  encroachment  sentiment  in  this  country  was  overwhelmingly 
on  the  northwest  coast,  the  Czar  finally  gave  pro-Japanese.  There  was  a  marked  change, 
way  and  agreed  to  accept  the  54°  40'  parallel  however,  when  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  his  American  peace  commissioners  opened  negotiations  at 
dominion.  Monroe  was  also  successful  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Public  senti- 
opposing  the  intervention  in  Latin-America  ment  became  at  once  much  more  favorable  to 
of  the  HolyAlliance,  of  which  Alexander  was  the  Russia.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  very 
head,  but  in  neither  case  did  relations  become  striking  personality  of  Count  Witte  and  partly 
strained.  During  the  Civil  War  the  attitude  to  the  natural  s>'mpathy  for  the  supposedly 
of  Russia  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  weaker  party. 
England  and  France.     Alexander  II  not  only 

refused  to  join  in  the  plan  of  mediation  pro-  immigration  feeling 
posed  by  Louis  Napoleon,  but  in  the  fall  of  A  A  /ITH  Italy,  Austria,  and  Turkey  we  have 
1863  he  sent  a  formidable  fleet  to  New  York.  V  V  had  no  serious  conflicts  of  policy. 
The  visit  of  this  fleet  was  regarded  as  a  friendly  and  since  the  settlement  of  the  Cuban  question 
demonstration  of  Russian  sympathy  with  the  Spain  falls  in  the  same  class.  Our  relations 
Union  cause  and  as  a  warning  to  England  have  been  concerned  with  questions  growing 
and  France,  her  late  enemies  in  the  Crimean  out  of  immigration,  the  treatment  of  aliens, 
War,  against  abandoning  their  neutrality,  naturalization,  and  extradition,  and  general 
The  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867,  then  re-  commercial  privileges.  The  same  is  true  in 
garded  as  a  comparatively  useless  expanse  of  general  of  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe, 
snow  and  ice,  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  The  large  emigration  from  Europe  to  America 
requital  to  Russia  for  her  friendly  attitude  had  no  serious  political  aspects,  with  the  ex- 
during  the  war.  ception  of  the  Irish,  of  course.  Until  the  out- 
Twenty  years  later  George  Kennan's  mag-  break  of  war  in  1914  we  had  no  European 
azine  articles  on  the  Russian  convict  system  policy  except  a  purely  negative  one,  and  con- 
and  the  treatment  of  Siberian  exiles  created  sequently  there  were  no  important  issues  to 
a  pronounced  anti-Russian  sentiment  in  the  divide  our  exceedingly  composite  population  on 
United  States,  and  this  sentiment  was  further  lines  of  race  or  nationality  of  origin.  This  is 
aggravated  by  the  persecutions  of  Jews  which  no  longer  true.  The  Irish  will  continue  to  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  early  years  of  the  what  they  always  have  been,  anti-British,  and 
new  century.  Upon  various  occasions  for  a  the  Jews  will  be  anti-Russian.  The  Germans, 
quarter  of  a  century  diplomatic  inquiries  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  pro-German,  and 
as  to  the  state  of  destitution  among  the  Jews  the  Italians  pro-Italian.  These  elements  are 
of  Russia  had  been  so  framed  by  our  Secre-  large  enough  to  present  a  very  serious  problem, 
taries  of  State  as  to  amount  to  protests,  and  for  there  will  always  be  a  tendency  to  shape 
permission  had  frequently  been  asked  for  the  our  foreign  policy  toward  any  European 
distribution  of  relief  funds  raised  in  the  country  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  voters 
United  States,  when  President  Roosevelt  who  came  themselves,  or  whose  fathers  came, 
went  farther  and  in  his  annual  message  of  1904  from  that  country. 

openly  expressed  the  horror  of  the  nation  at  the  For  several  years  before  the  outbreak   of 

massacre   of   the   Jews   at    Kishinef.     Subse-  the    World    War    it    had    been    evident    to 
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close  observers  of  international  affairs  that 
the  European  balance  of  power  was  being 
gradually  superseded  by  a  world  balance 
embracing  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
This  explains  why  Germany  and  England 
were  both  so  eager  to  gain  our  good-will,  and 
why  England  formed  the  alliance  with  Japan. 
Great  Britain's  continental  policy  since  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  been  one  of 
isolation,  so  far  as  permanent  alliances  were 
concerned,  but  an  isolation  which  left  her  free 
in  any  crisis  to  intervene  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  balance  of  power.  In 
the  international  see-saw  of  Triple  Alliance 
and  Dual  Alliance  she  stood  as  balancer  at  the 
centre  of  the  plank,  throwing  her  weight  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  while  the 
United  States,  not  on  sufficiently  intimate 
terms  with  the  players  to  participate  in  the 
game,  watched  the  performance  from  a  more 
stable  seat  on  a  near-by  fence.  Finally,  in  the 
race  for  armaments,  the  Triple  Alliance  end 
of  the  plank  became  overweighted,  and 
England  had  to  take  her  stand  on  the  other 
side  with  France  and  Russia,  thus  forming  the 
Triple  Entente.  There  was  no  longer  any 
balance  at  the  centre,  and  the  inevitable  crash 
was  not  far  off. 

The  international  situation  was  thus 
strangely  complicated.  It  was  Japan's  de- 
feat of  Russia  that  weakened  the  Dual  Alliance 
and  converted  it,  through  the  accession  of 
England,  into  the  Triple  Entente.  Germany 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Russian  armies  in  Manchuria  to  demand  a 
thorough  revision  of  France's  relations  with 
Morocco.  The  victory  of  England's  ally  in 
the  East  had  so  disturbed  the  European 
balance  that  she  now  found  it  necessary  to 
throw  her  weight  to  the  side  of  Russia's  ally, 
France.  Even  the  accession  of  England  did 
not  fully  restore  the  balance,  and  President 
Roosevelt  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  step  in.  He  had  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously, however,  and  the  part  that  he  played 
at  this  crisis  has  never  been  fully  revealed, 
but  Mr.  Root,  who  was  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  time,  has  publicly  stated  that  "in  1905, 
when  the  German  Emperor's  dramatic  chal- 
lenge of  the  policy  of  France  as  to  Morocco 
had  made  war  seem  probable,  the  Algeciras 
Conference  was  brought  about  largely  by 
the  influence  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  that 
conference  resulted  in  preventing  war."  Henry 
White  was  sent  to  Algeciras  nominally  to  safe- 


guard our  commercial  interests,  but  in  reality 
he  played  an  important  political  role,  sup- 
porting France's  position  so  openly  that,  ac- 
cording to  Andre  Tardieu,  the  German  Kaiser 
sent  three  successive  cablegrams  to  Roosevelt 
urging  him  to  modify  White's  instructions. 
This  Roosevelt  refused  to  do,  and  Germany 
met  with  a  serious  diplomatic  defeat.  War 
was  averted  for  the  time  being,  but  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  Japan,  had  been  brought 
into  the  international  see-saw  game. 

ROOSEVELT   WORRIES   THE    SENATE 

WHEN  the  Senate  learned  of  the  part 
President  Roosevelt  had  played  in  the 
European  crisis,  they  were  much  concerned, 
but  finally  ratified  the  Algeciras  treaty  with  the 
following  reservation: 

Resolved  further,  That  the  Senate,  as  a  part  of  this 
act  of  ratification,  understands  that  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Algeciras  conference 
and  in  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  general 
act  and  protocol  which  resulted  therefrom,  was  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  and  increasing  its 
commerce  in  Morocco,  the  protection  as  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property  of  its  citizens  residing  or 
traveling  therein,  and  of  aiding  by  its  friendly  offices 
and  efforts  in  removing  friction  and  controversy 
which  seemed  to  menace  the  peace  between  powers 
signatory  with  the  United  States  to  the  treaty  of 
1880,  all  of  which  are  on  terms  of  amity  with  this 
Government;  and  without  purpose  to  depart  from 
the  traditional  American  foreign  policy  which 
forbids  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
settlement  of  political  questions  which  are  entirely 
European  in  their  scope. 

This  reservation  reassured  Germany  and 
prevented  any  further  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  avert  a  general  war  in  Europe, 
but  it  did  not  keep  us  out  of  that  war  when  it 
came.  Having  once  intervened  in  a  European 
contest  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  is  there 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  under  like  condi- 
tions we  will  do  the  same  thing  again?  The 
possibility  of  American  intervention  will  be  an 
element  of  prime  importance  in  any  future 
political  crisis  in  Europe,  and  will  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  an  effective 
voice  in  any  negotiations  that  may  be  under- 
taken to  prevent  war.  Is  it  wiser  to  remain 
indifferent  to  the  course  of  events  until  war 
comes,  and  then  step  in  at  the  crisis  to  avert  a 
catastrophe  to  civilization,  or  to  use  our  in- 
fluence in  advance  to  avert  a  threatened  war? 

As  a  member  of   the  League  the   United 
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States  would  have  a  recognized  place  on  the 
Council  in  the  consideration  of  problems 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world.  Having  de- 
clined to  occupy  that  place,  how  is  our  atti- 
tude toward  Europe  to  be  defined?  The  only 
constructive  proposal  so  far  made  by  any 
Republican  of  prominence  is  contained  in  a 
memorandum  submitted  by  Senator  Knox 
to  President-elect  Harding,  December  30, 
1920.  Although  awkwardly  worded,  we  give 
it  as  it  appeared  next  day  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  meet  fully  and  fairly  our  obligations  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world,  that  the  freedom  and 
peace  of  Europe  being  again  threatened  by  any 
power  or  combinations  of  powers,  the  United  States 
will  regard  such  a  situation  with  grave  concern  as  a 
menace  to  its  own  peace  and  freedom,  will  consult 
with  other  powers  affected  with  a  view  to  devising 
means  for  the  removal  of  such  menace,  and  will, 
the  necessity  arising  in  the  future,  cooperate  with 
the  friends  of  civilization  for  its  defense. 

in  explanation  of  this  resolution  Senator 
Knox  continued: 

If  this  had  been  the  avowed  and  understood  policy 
of  the  United  States  before  July,  19 14,  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  very  improbable  that  the  war  would  have 
occurred.  When  at  length  the  United  States  per- 
ceived and  acted  upon  this  policy  with  mighty 
effect,  the  war  entered  on  its  last  and  victorious 
phase.  America  has  now  perceived  and  manifested 
its  perception  of  the  principle  of  this  policy.  It  has 
put  this  policy  to  successful  test. 

Avowed  by  public  official  declaration,  it  might 
prove  worthy,  I  believe,  to  serve  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  American 
diplomacy.  It  entangles  us  in  no  way,  but  it 
makes  us  the  potential  ally  of  the  defenders  of 
liberty,  whenever  a  great  menace  shall  arise. 

Even  Senator  Knox  recognizes  that  the 
isolation  of  the  Fathers  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  that  we  cannot  hold  aloof  from  European 
affairs  if  we  would  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world.  His  proposal  is  significant  because 
of  the  group  he  represents  and  because  of  his 
influence  in  the  Republican  Party.     It  is  also 


significant  in  view  of  Mr.  Harding's  selection 
of  Mr.  Hughes  for  the  Secretaryship  of  State. 
Hughes  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  sign- 
ers of  the  document  issued  during  the  cam- 
paign by  the  thirty-one  pro-Leaguers,  who 
undertook  to  assure  the  country  that  we 
would  get  a  better  League  under  Harding  than 
under  Cox.  There  is  very  little  difference 
from  our  point  of  view  between  a  League  with 
reservations,  leaving  the  United  States  entire 
freedom  of  action  in  the  event  of  a  world  crisis, 
and  the  Knox  declaration  of  American  interest 
in  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  two  policies 
would  appear  quite  different  to  Europe,  how- 
ever. Whatever  we  do,  we  must  do  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  aloofness. 
Our  relations  with  our  late  allies  are  very  much 
strained  at  present,  and  in  view  of  general 
economic  and  financial  conditions  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  cancel  their  10  billion 
dollar  debt  to  us  before  we  can  reestablish 
friendly  relations.  If  we  assume  an  attitude 
of  aloofness  and  merely  declare  that  we  will 
intervene  in  Europe  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  war,  the  result  would  be 
the  ultimate  restoration  of  a  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  with  the  United  States  occupying 
the  position  of  balancer,  which  England  held 
until  the  formation  of  the  Entente.  If,  in- 
stead of  going  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
even  with  reservations,  we  undertake  to  re- 
store a  general  balance  of  power,  what  have 
we  to  throw  into  the  scales  against  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan?  Which  of 
these  powers  can  be  detached  from  the  group? 
Surely  not  Japan.  And  that  leaves  two  great 
naval  powers  arrayed  against  us.  In  order  to 
restore  a  balance  we  would  have  to  rehabilitate 
Germany  and  reorganize  the  rest  of  Europe 
and  possibly  Russia.  This  would  be  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  the  Knox  proposal. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Administration 
will  at  least  go  through  the  form  of  joining  the 
League,  however  extensive  the  reservations 
may  be.  We  will  thus  be  in  a  better  position 
to  cooperate  in  European  affairs  than  if  we 
merely  make  the  declaration  which  Senator 
Knox  proposes. 
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